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PREFACE 


What was intended to be a short Report on the Improvement 
of Indian Agriculture has, owing to the comprehensiveness and 
importance of the subject, become expanded into a volume of 
over 400 pages. 

I have not attempted any description of the crops or of the 
methods of agriculture pursued, but have endeavoured to coniine 
myselt to matters in which I believe that Improvement can be 
effected, 

While the conclusions I have formed are the result of my 
own personal observation, I am yet very deeply indebted to 
others for the information I have collected, and, in particular, to 
the Government of India and its oihcials for the exceptional 
advantages I have enjoyed. 

I desire to return publicly my sincere and grateful acknow- 
' ledgments. 


Kensington, London, W., 
March 1893. 


J. A. V. 
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CHAPTER I 


CHAPTER I. 


HISTORICAL INTRODUCTION 


HiSTORICAIi 

INTRODUCTION, 


The opening chapter deals briefly with the history of Agri¬ 
cultural Departments in India since their establishment by Lord 
Mayo in 1871. 

The failure and abolition of the first Agricultural Department 
in 1878, and its reconstruction in 1881 as the outcome of the 
Report of the Famine Commissioners of 1880, are touched upon, 
and the steps taken by the Government of India in carrying out 
the recommendations of the Famine Commission are reviewed. It 
is pointed out that the Government of India, in their Resolution 
of December 1881, clearly recognised the importance of the 
systematic prosecution ot ^ricultuval enquiry which liad been 
so strongly urged by the j^mine Commissioners, and that the 
Government of India, considering that these duties of theDeparf- 
nent must precede any attempt at agricultural improvement^ had 
drst set about the work of ‘‘ Laud Re venue Organisation,” hoping 
hereby to lay the foundation of all knowledge of the agricultural 
ondition of the country. 

The Land Record system, tlie importance of which was 
tablished by the enquiry of the Finance Commissiou of 1887, 
then summarised. The reasons, of which the chief was financial 
►essure, why the further recommendations of the Famine Com- 
‘ssioners in regard to agricultural improvement were not taken 
: are briefly shown, but it is added that the Agricultural Depart- 
mt have not failed to recognise tlie obligation still resting upon 
em to take measures for agricultural improvement, as well as 
.e further obligation, imposed on them by the Home Depart- 
ent in 1889, to promote agricultural education. It is next 
binted out that the Agricultural Department, having, by means 
f the Famine Code, made provision against the difficulties of 
imine, and having organised the Land Record system, are now 
repared to take up the question of agricultural improvement. 

’ In this connection it is stated that tlie assistance of a first-class 
gricultural Chemist has been urged repeatedly since 1882, both 
y the Government of India and by Agricultural Conferences 
hich have met in India, and that finally Her Majesty’s Secretary 
State consented in August 1889 to send out an agricultural 
lemist to make enquiries in India itself, and to advise upon the 
urse to be pursued, as also to report upon the possible improve- 
ent of Indian Agriculture. For this duty, I was, on the 
3 Commendation of the late Sir James Caird, selected. 

The remainder of the chapter is taken up with a summary of 
<y tour, the j)lan I adopted in pursuing ray enquiry, and the 
xpression of my special obligations to those 'v^ho so largely 
ssisted me in my work. 
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CHAPTER 11. 

PKEX.IMINAKY KEMAKK8 ON THE POSSIBILITY OF IMPROVING 
INIHAN AGRICULTURE. 

In tins chaj)ter I give, so far as 1 am able, some general re¬ 
marks on the condition of Indian Agriculture, the possibility of 
its being improved, and the methods that should be adopted. I 
point out, however, that the diversities met witli in India, alike 
in its physical features, the people themselves, and their varying 
surroundings, raise great difficulties which altogether prevent 
one from speaking generally as to the condition of agriculture. 
What is true of one part will not be true of another, and almost 
no question whatever can be answered in the same way for the 
whole of India. Thus, the problem of improvement becomes a 
specially difficult one. 

I explain that I do not share the opinions which have been 
expressed as to Indian Agriculture being, as a wdiole, primitive 
and backward, but I believe that in many parts there is little 
or nothing that can be improved, whilst where agriculture ds 
manifestly inferior, it is more generally the result of the absence 
‘of facilities wdiich exist in the better districts than from inheren 
bad systems of cultivation. Nevertheless, that improvement i 
possible is sho^vn, I think, by the differences <1* agriculture 
conditions and practice that exist in different parts of Ind* 
These differences I proceed to divide into three classes as follows 

(1.) Differences inherent to the people themselves as cultivatoi 
for instance, caste ” and race ” distinctions. 

(2.) Differences arisiny from purely external surroundings^ 
instance, climate and soil, varying facilities for wat 
manure, wood, grazing, &c. 

(H.) Differences arising directly from want of knowledg 
such as, diversities in agricultural practice. 

In treating of the above generally, I express my opinion tha 
improvement of agriculture will consist mainly in the modificatloi 
of the differences which exist, and that this will proceed in tw 
directions; (1) by the transference of a better indigenous niethc 
from one part where it is practised, to another where it is not 
(2) by the modification of the differences which result from physic 
causes affecting agriculture. 1 then discuss how far this wo: 
may be effected tlie people themselves, as they come to see tf 
necessity of adopting the more profitable methods, and how far 1 
Government, in promoting education, and in taking positi 
measures such as the provision of water, wood, manure, grazin 
^c., where needed. As a necessary preliminary to the taking • 
positive measures, 1 support strongly in this chapter the opinio 
of the Famine Cvommissioners and of the Government of Ind: 
in 1881, that a ‘‘systematic prosecution of agricultural enquiry 
is absolutely necessary in order to get a real knowleage *o 
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the agricultural needs and condition of each district of the 
country; and I think that there should be a permanent agency 
for the purpose in each Province, and that in such agency the 
assistance of an agricultural chemist would be advantageous, 

I conclude the chapter by recommending (1) the spread'of 
General and Agricultural Education; (2) the establishment of 
an organised system of Agricultural Enquiry; (3) the active 
prosecution and encouragement of positive measures, such as the 
supply of water, wood, &c., which have already been found to 
be beneficial. 


CHAPTER HI. 


CirLTIVATING CLASSES. 

It is pointed out that certain castes ” and races ” of the 
j^eople of India show more agricultural ability than others, and 
that the differences l)etween them as cultivators are in great 
raieasure to be referred to the caste or race distinctions 
Cfkisting between them. It is very certain that if the jjrejudices 
attaching to caste and race could be broken do;vn, consider- 
nible improvement in agriculture would result. Instances are 
n>5}xt given whicii show indications of a change slowly going on. 
Tjhus, the prejudices against the cultivation of indigo and of the 
piihtato have, to a great extent, disappeared; also the cases of 
Magpur, Poona and Amritsar are mentioned as showing that 
tlS[ie prejudice against the use of night-soil as manure for crops is 
giVving way. Improvement in coffee cultivation and in the rnanu- 
f'^vCture of indigo, as the outcome of the example of English 
pdauters, is also distinctly traceable. The people, it is pointed 
out, will lose those caste prejudices which retard improvement in 
agjrioulture, partly through the spontaneous adojition by them of 
th|e more profitable practices, and partly from the forQe of 
ciTcunistances which make living harder and oblige more atten- 
to be paid to cultivation. In the weakening of caste 
prejudice Education is a most ixn'j^ortant factor, and Government 
b^lr spreiiding it will help to break down the caste distinc¬ 
tions which prevent progress in agriculture. 

\1 therefore advocate the spread of General and Agricultural 
Education. 
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CHAPTEE IV, 

Climate. 

With the aid of the Kainfall Map ” included in the Keporr, 
the great variations of cliniatic conditions throughout India are 
illustrated, and their bearing is shown upon the crops grown, the 
agricultural systems pursued, the cattle, and even the people 
themselves. The close connection of famine with the rainfall is 
also set forth. It is pointed out that while it is to only a limited 
extent that climatic differences can be modified, yet that some¬ 
thing can be done by increasing the means of irrigation in dry 
tracts, and by tlie creation of “ reserves of wood and fodder in 
districts where these are scarce. The influence of vegetation, 
and especially of trees, in improving climate is discussed ; the real 
value consisting in the lowering of temperature, the production of a 
more gentle lainfall, the increase in the number of rainy days, 
the holding-up of the soil, the obtaining of a cooler earth-sur¬ 
face, and the retention of moisture by the soil. 

It is maintained that such work must fall to the lot of Govern¬ 
ment, and that the people can be ex|)ected to do but little to ah<l 
it. Encouragement is, however, given to tree-planting by indjh 
viduals, and this should be prosecuted more vigorously. It fsS 
further insisted that in order to get definite knowledge as 
where ];rovision of irrigation and reserves’’ of wood and foddef 
can be made, careful enquiry must be set on foot by Agriculturiull 
Departments. 

1 recommend, accordingly, (1) the extension of irrigation tto 
dry tracts; (2) the creation of ‘‘reserves” of wood and fodder 
(called “Fuel and Fodder Keserves ”); (3) the planting qff 
trees along canal banks and railway lines; (4) the furth<?iiP 
encouragernent of Arboriculture; (5) organised enquiry bjy 
Agricultural Departments with the view of finding out where \hk 
foregoing measures can be adopted. I 


CHAPTEE V. ! 

SOIL. / 

The principal geological types of soil which occur in India af o 
illustrated by the help of the “ Geological Map ” accompanyir^g 
the Eeport, and the presence or absence of particular kinds 
soil are indicated. The neglect, in the past, of any reguhtu' 
scientific study of Indian soils is referred to, and the iinportaiit 
question is next dealt with—whether or not the soil of India ifs 
becoming exhausted under the present systems of cultivation, ft 
is admitted that there is want of positive evideuce in support of 
exhaustion, but instances are given from Settlement Eeports and 
from the Famine Commissiog’s Eeport, of a process of deterioration 






going on^ aiicl it is argued that under existing conditions of export 
of grain, oil-seeds, and manures, and the burning of cattle-dung 
for fuel, there must be a gradual deterioration of the soil. The 
wheat-yield of India is compared with that of other countries, 
and Sir James Caird’s estimate of the crop-increase needed to 
provide against famine is alluded to, and the deduction is drawn 
that to supply this amount, not a deterioration but an increased 
productiveness of the soil is required, and that this can only be 
brought about by increasing the manure supply. The soils of India 
are then considered in respect of the diflFerent constituents which 
they contain, each ingredient being taken in turn. It is shown how 
important is the relation of water to soil, that organic matter 
{humus) and nitrogen are generally deficient in Indian soils, and 
that lime, potash and phosphoric acid are, as a rule, present in 
sufficiency. Several chemical questions of great importance are 
dealt with, such as the supply to jdaiit life of nitrogen from atmo¬ 
spheric sources, the amount of nitiogen contained in the rainfall 
of India, the nature, occurrence and possilile removal of saline 
deposits in soil, &c. The reclamation cf land, whether it be 
ravine land, land infested with weeds, or land rendered sterile by 
the presence of salts {nsar land), is dealt with, and instances are 
given of the various exiieriments which have been tried in 
different places. Throughout the chapter it is shown that the 
application of chemistry to the solution of the various agricultural 
problems connected with the soil is very necessary, and it is 
urged that future investigation should be pursued with its 
absisrance. 

In conclusion, it is pointed out that the work of soil improve¬ 
ment must devolve mainly ujion Government, as in very few 
cases will the people have the means to take such measures in 
hand. 

I recommend in connection w ith the improvement of the soil, uecommkxda.- 
(1) the increase of the supply of water to dry tracts; (2) the 
increase of the manure supply ; (3) the setting on foot of enquiry 
to ascertain where such improvements arc needed ; (4) the con 
tinuatiun of experimental research aided by chemical science. 
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oHAOTBYi. ' CHAPTER VL 

V ' ' 

WATER* WATER. 

It is indicated, at tlie outset, that while water, in one form or 
another is indispensable in Indian agriculture, the amount and 
the methcjd of su|)ply will vary very greatly in different parts of 
India. In some«.parts ndnfaU is kufficient, in others artificial 
irrigation will be a necessity, in others, agaili, it may be a useful 
supplement. The nature of protected and precarious’’ 
tracts is pointed out. The ina|n types>01 water supply are sum¬ 
marised and then examined in extenso, Sj>ecial points are noted, 
such as the benefits and the evils attending- the introduction of 
canals, the comparison (where it is possible to make it) between 
cultivation by canal irrigation and by well irrigation, the differences 
in chemical composition between canal water and well water, &c. 
Embanking and drainage of land are spoken of, and instances are 
given of parts which stand in need of further irrigation. The 
great work done by Government ir» extending canals is favourably 
reviewed, and direction is turned to the necessity of Government 
undertaking all works of a major character, while minor ones may 
be carried out by the people. The possibility of Government 
constructing wells on a large scale is discussed, and improvements 
are suggested in the management of canal watercourses and 
tanks, and in the repair of the latter. The chapter goes on to 
' treat fully of the system of advances known as taccavi, principally 

for purposes of w^ell digging, and it is shown how greatly this is 
capable of further develcpment, and of being made more popular 
and useful. It is maintained that the Agricultural Department 
should pay particular attention to this subject, and that a certain 
share of the administration should be vested in the Department. 
Suggestions are made as to improvements in the working of the 
system. Lastly, the necessity of a thorough agricultural analy¬ 
sis” of each district of the country is invsisted on with the view 
of ascertaining the local requirements in the way of water 
supply. 

RECOMMENDA- I recommeiid (1) the further extension of canals and other 
^ TiONs. means of irrigation* to tracts wdiere they are required; (2) the 
more energetic working and popularising of tlie system of taccavi 
advances for well digguig and similar purposes ; (3) the giving 
of a share in the administration of taccavi advances to Agricul¬ 
tural Departments; (4) the institution by Agricultural Depart¬ 
ments of organised enquiry to ascertain the irrigation requirem* uts 
of each district. 
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CHAPTEK VII 


OHAPTEB VII 


MANURE. 


Manubk* 


The importance of manure in Indian agricultural systems is 
illustrated by extracts from various Reports, and the inter¬ 
dependence of water and manure is shown in the existence of the 
finest cultivation where both water and manure are available. 
Instances are given to show that the cultivator is not ignoi^aut of 
the value of manure, but will, for certain crops, spend consider¬ 
able sums of money upon it. The different sources of manurial 
supply are then examined, the ordinary cattle-manure being the 
most important, and, speaking generally, the only one available. 
Its composition is set out in analytical tables, and a comparison is 
instituted between it and ordinary farmyard manure, as met with 
in England, the result being to show that the value of Indian 
cattle-manure is olten underrated, and that when it is burnt (as 
is so often the case) very serious loss is incurred. As the outcome 
of an enquiry in which I specially interested myself, I state the 
conclusion 1 came to, that the best cultivators do not burn 
cattle-manure for fuel except from necessity, that is, because they 
have nothing else to burn as fuel. The connection between the 
supply of firewood and that of manure is hence a very close one. 
Other sources of manurial supply are then dealt with in succes¬ 
sion, e.g.y ashes of cattle-manure, sheep-folding, green-manuring, 
silt, soil-mixing, oil-seed refuse, nitre, lime, bones, &c., and 
various analyses of different materials so used are given in the 
Appendix. Special questions, such as the system of seed-bed 
cultivation known as rdb^ the use and export of bones, and the 
likelihood of artificial manures being used in India, are treated in 
detail. Attention is then drawn to two points in wliich tlie cul¬ 
tivator does not take full advantage of the facilities he possesses 
(1) the non-utilization by liim of night-soil for agricultural 
purposes; (2) the imperfect conservation of cattle-manure and 
the loss of the urine. In this connection instances are given of 
the highly beneficial results that have attended the use of night- 
soil, and analyses are given showing the value of cattle urine and 
the advantages to be gained by ]>rescvving it by the aid of litter. 
Incidentally, questions of town and village sanitation are touched 
upon, and throujjhout the chapter tliere are frequent references 
to investigations which could not be carried on without the aid of 
agricultural chemistry. In conclusion, it is maintained that 
water and manure constitute the cultivator’s chief wants, and that 
the i^upply of manure must go hand in hand with that of water, and 
must, like the latter, be taken up by Government, otherwise the 
soil will not be able to provide for the incrcfising millions of the 
people. It is further held that, as cattle-manure is the only 
really available manurial source, it is incumbent on Government 
to provide supplies of firewood (‘‘Fuel and Fodder Reserves’’) so 
that the cattle-manure need not be burnt, but may be set free for 
use on the land, and the fertility of the latter be thereby kept up. 
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Lastly, I set forth the duty of Agricultural Departments to make 
organised enquiry as to the manurial requirements of every dis¬ 
trict, to coritimie experimental research at Government Farms, 
and to spread agricultural education so as to teach better prac¬ 
tices and remove prejudices. 

I recommend <^1) the creation of supplies of fuel (“Fuel 
and Fodder Keserves*’) ; (2) the establishment of a system of 
agricultural enquiry ; (3) the spread of agricultural education ; 

(4) the continuation of experimental work at Government Farms; 

(5) the employment of an agricultural chemist. 


CHAPTER VIII. 

WOOD. 

This chapter deals principally with the administration of the 
Forest Department and the extension of its work in a more 
agricuhural direction tlian has been the case in the past. The 
early policy of the Department is first considered, and the reasons 
are given for its success having been gauged by financial results. 
But it is pointed out that, as popuiatiou has increased and 
cultivation has been brought nearer to the borders of the 
forests, it has become necessary to extend the benefits of forests, 
80 that they may more directly serve the interests of agriculture. 
In consequence of this, at the Instance, first of Sir Dietrich 
Brandis, and then by successive representations of the Famine Corn • 
missioners and of the Government of India, a certain impulse 
has been given to the supply of wood for agricultural purposes. 
But it is urged in this chapter that there is a great deal more 
that ought to be done, and that the greatest need is that which 
was set out in the previous chapter, viz.y the supply of wood 
to take the place of cattle-manure as fuel. This is again put 
forward as a matter which Government should see to in their 
own interests, alike for the maintenance and increase of the soil’s 
productiveness, as well as in order to keep up the Land Revenue 
of the country. The different classes of forests are then ex¬ 
amined, and the uses which they might best serve are discussed, 
also the measures which should be taken to obtain those ends. 
Special points, such as the natural reproduction of timber trees, 
the guarding against forest fires, the exclusion of grazing, and 
the Inadequacy of the forest staff, are alluded to separately. 
The wider adaptation of “reserved forests ” situated hear 
cultivation to the purposes of that cultivation is insisted on, and 
also the necessity of creating fresh supplies of wood. The 
difocullies of obtaining land for these new creations are admitted, 
but it is . shown that there is still a quantity of land that could be 
so utilised, and suggestions are made for the acquirement of 
land, by purchase if necessary; the outlines of a scheme are also 
set forth for the working of the new “ reserves” by a system of 







annual licences lor the removal of wood, etc., for agricultural 
uses. These views are supported by the quoted opinions of several 
authorities, and more especially by a recent Eesolutioii of the 
Madras Government upon the subject. Cases are also cited 
where such ‘"reserves” have been created, and have achieved 
much good. It is maintained that the success of such a scheme 
must not depend alone upon financial considerations, but should 
be considered from the point of view of the needs of the people 
and the demands of the principal industry of the country, viz.^ 
agriculture. Extension of the establishment of plantations along 
canal banks and railway lines is also urged, and the further 
encouragement of arboriculture. Lastly, the opinion is expressed 
that a proportion of the yearly revenue obtained by the Forest 
Department should be expended in the extension of the work of 
the Department in an agricultural direction. 

I recommend (1) the creation of “reserves” of wood, fuel, reoommenda. 
&c., for agricultural purposes (“ Fuel and Fodder Reserves ”); 

(2) the increase of plantations along canal banks and railway 
lines; (3) the further encouragement of arboriculture; (4) 
the prosecution of agricultural enquiry for ascertaining the 
needs of the different cultivating districts in the matter of wood 
supply; (5) the settir^ aside yearly of a portion of the 

revenue derived by the Forest Department, and its employment 
in the extension of “ reserves ” to meet agricultural wants. 


CHAPTER IX. CHAPTER IX. 

; ^RASS. GnAss, 

TijK different kinds of grazing areas available for the use 
of the cattle belonging to cultivators are referred to, and 
attention is drawn to the inclusion of large and valuable grazin<^ 
areae^ amid the forests. It is maintained in tliis chapter that the 
provision of grazing in forests is a desirable and legitimate object, 
and which will much benefit agricuiture, whilst in times of 
drouj^kt it may be invaluable in keeping the cattle of the country 
alive.} JJevertlieless, it is not regarded as an absolute necessity in 
ordinjRJ’y times,and, therefore, should only be carried on under such 
restrilctions as would cause it not to interfere with the other ends 
which] a forest or “ reserve ” should serve. These various restric¬ 
tions pRd the necessity for their imposition are then considered. 

The (aRestion of the utilisation of “ village wastes ” is next gone 
into, jfilso the provision of grazing along canal banks and in other 
plantfRflons. The best way of utilising the grass in forests and 
“reserves,” and the possibility of grass-growing and the supply 
of pfasturage becoming a part of the cultivator’s system on his 
own I holding are discussed. In the second part of the chapter the 
system of Grass Farms and the utilisation of uncultivated grass 
I 
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lands (ruhhs) belonging to Government are explained, and, while 
their benefits are recognised and their extension urged, suggestions 
are also made for their improvement. The methods of hay-making 
and silage-making as conducted at Government Grass and Experi¬ 
mental Farms are examined, also the relative costs compared with 
the cost in England. The prospects of the develo|>ment of 
silage-making in India are treated of and the desirability is urged 
of making further enquiries at Experimental Farms. Lastly, a 
change is advocated in the Commissariat Department, whereby 
the services of men of experience and ability" may be retained in 
tlie management of Grass Farms, and the formation of a special 
Forage Branch of the Commissariat is suggested. 

I recommend (1) the creation of more ‘"^Fuel and Fodder 
Reserves^* to supply grass and grazing; (2) the extension of the 
system of G rass F'arms, and their management by a special Forage 
Branch of the Commissariat; (3) the carrying out of enquiry at 
Government Experimental Farms on the making of silage. 


CHAPTER X. 

PODOKB-OROPS AND HEDGES. 

The advantages of growing fodder-crops are set forth and 
exemplified in the better condition of the cattle In many parte 
where the system is |)ractised. The principal crops us^d as 
fodder-crops are mentioned, and, In particular, tlie utillsaLon of 
prickly pear. The scope for extension of the grov\ ing of fofilder- 
crops is also shown. It is pointed out that but little is known ns to 
the relative values of different Indian fodders, and that sue.h an 
investigation calls for the association of an agricultural cheinist. 
The useful ends served by hedges round fields are explained^ and 
the materials generally used for I’eucing are named. ! 

I recommend (1) the extension, wherever practicable, of the 
systems of growing fodder-crops and of enclosing by • 

hedges; (2) the employment of an agricultural chemist in inves¬ 
tigating, mnong other matters, the relative values of diffforent 
fodders. 
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CHAPTEK XI. 

LIVE STOCK AND DAIRYING. 

It is indicated at the opening of this chapter that, since the 
differences between the cattle of different districts are largely 
due to conditions of climate, improvement of cattle is only pos¬ 
sible within limits. After speaking of their food and the excel¬ 
lence of the cattle in certain districts, it is shown that, as a rule, 
little or no attention is paid to their breeding and selection. The 
Hindu ^ 5 ^§tein of breeding from Brabniani bulls is referred to, 
and the hrd'J« is pointed out which is likely to follow from a 
recent leg^i decision given in the North-West Provinces as to 
ownership hi these bulls. The breeding of good stud bulls at 
Governiu®^^!^ Cattle Eanns, and the distribution of them to villages, 
are advoc^tted, and should form part of the duty of Agricultural 
Departm^^l^^; Further, I point out that Experimental Farms 
and Cou^’^ Wards’ Estates might well be made centres for 
locating stud bulls for the improvement of the cattle of 
the disB’icC Accounts are next given of the Hissar and 
Bhadgaou Cattle Farms, and mention is made of the influence 
which they, and notably the former, have exercised on the cattle 
of the country. The evils attending frequent changes in the 
superird^^^ence of Government Cattle Farms are pointed out, 
as they were in the case of Grass Farms (Chapter IX). 
MentiPJ^ is made of the use of buffaloes as plough cattle, and of 
the advances (taccavi) for purchase of cattle. 

In the second section of the chapter dairying is the main sub 
jeci, f^nd the special features of the yield and quality of milk 
from ’ cows and buffaloes are treated of. The efforts made to 
exterid dairy farming in India are detailed in connection with the 
visit of Mr. Howman, and the subsequent steps taken by Mr. Ozanne 
in Poona and Bombay. The unsatisfactory conditions of the milk 
supply to towns arid to troops, as well as to Government institu- 
tions> ure referred to, and the establishment of Dairy Farms is 
advocated wherever troops are quartered or large institutions are 
sitiuited. It is pointed out that there is considerable work for 
an agi'ieultural chemist to do in the investigation of points con¬ 
nected with dairy farming. 

A brief reference is made to the operations of the Horse- 
breeding Department, and to attempts made to improve sheep 
and goats. 

q'he last part of the chapter is taken up with the consideration 
of ' '|.le Diseases, the ravages which they cause, and the steps 

w ,nave been here and there taken to cope witli epidemics. 

S d mention is made of the establishment of an Imperial 
B pologicai Laboratory at Poona. 

;ecoramend (1) the continuance and extension of Cattle 

. ^18, and the distribution from them of stud bulls to villa'^es; 
(llg the making Experimental Farms and Court of Wards’ 
Ei#tes centres for the location of stud bulls; (3) the.establish- 
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meat of Dairy Farms for the supply of milk to troops and 
Government institutions; (4) the appointment of an Agricultural 
Chemist to investigate matters connected with dairy fanning; 
(5) the prosecution of enquiry into cattle diseases and the means 
of preventing epidemics. 


CHAPTER XII. 

IMPLEMENTS. 

The possibility of effecting improvement in the irap^inents of 
the cultivators is reviewed, and the opinion is expressed that 
there is but little scope for improvement, and that any advance 
must be the outcome of a study of native requirements. The 
success of the Beheea sugar-mill is instanced as a case in point. 
The question of the use of the native wooden plough, as against 
that of the iron one, is fully gone into, the several objections to 
iron ploughs being discussed, and the circumstances undev. vyJnch 
they might be usefully employed. The chapter then deals with 
the introduction and possible extension of the iron sugq|._niill, 
the shallow evaporating-pan, and other devices for improving 
the out-turn of sugar. The possible use of introduced thi-gghing 
machines, winnowers, chaff-cutters, pumps, and other implements 
is considered, and the need of more exhaustive trials of imple¬ 
ments at Experimental Farms is urged. It is added that in these 
trials skilled experts, such as engineers, chemists, &c., shcmld be 
associated, according as the enquiry calls for it, and that Experi¬ 
mental Farms should be centres for distributing implements the 
merits of which have been satisfactorily proved. 

I recommend (1) the exhaustive trial of new implements at 
Government Experimental Farms; (2) the associatioii of 
“experts” in such enquiries; (3) the distribution of approved 
implements from Experimental Farms. 
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CHAPTER XIIL 

CROPS AND CULTIVATION. 

In this chapter no attempt is made to describe the kinds of 
crops gTO\ynj or the methods of cultivation employed, but points 
only are discussed in which it seems possible to effect improve¬ 
ment. The general excellence of the cultivation is indicated, 
and the changes, more especially in wheat-growing, which have 
been brought about by an export trade, are mentioned. Fallowing 
and rotation are^ next taken, and instances are given to show that 
the native cultivator is not ignorant of either practice. Tlie 
system of ^ mixed-cropping ” is also explained, but it is pointed 
out that little is known or practised in regard to selection or 
change of seed, although some Government Experimental Farms 
have already done good work in growing and distributing pure 
and selected seed. It is then shown that improvements can be 
effected by the intfeduction of new crops, and of new varieties 
of existing crops, as also in the extended cultivation of certain 
profitable crops, such as wheat and sugar-cane. It is liirther 
demonstrated that by the transference of method from one part 
another, improvements in cultivation may be carried out; 
this is exemplified in the case of sugar-cane, and even in tkat of 
a crop so widely cultivated as rice. Reference is made, in 
conclusion, to the need that exists for getting more knowledge 
as to the diseases and injuries to which crops are liable, and the 
^ bpf^ of preventing them. 

continuation of experimental enquiry 
at Goyt?;ninent Farms, in reference to new crops and methods of 
cultivation; (2) the growing of good seed at Government Farms, 
and its distribution from them; (3) the study of the diseases 
and injuries of crops; (4) agricultural enquiry into existing 
modes of cultivation. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

AGRICULTURAL INDUSTRIES AND EXPORTS. 

This chapter deals with certain special crops which underjjjo a 
process of manufacture in the countr:r before being sent out of 
It, or with which particular considerations regardinn export are 
bound up. Such crops are sugar-cane, cotton, mhgo, tea, cotfee, 
tobacco, flax, jute, silk, wheat, and hn.seed. These crops are 
successively treated in view of the improvements which it is 
iiossible to effect either in their cultivation, their manufacture, 
or in the export trade. It is first shown that the yield of sugar 
from soaar«cane depends upon points in the cultivation, in the 
expression ol the juice and in its refining, none of w'hich 7 

understood. Next, the deterioration of Indian cotton is alluded 
to, and a brief account is given of the efforts that have been 
made to improve its quality. Indigo is treated at some length, 
and the general want of knowledge, both as to its cultivation and 
the manufacture of the dye, is commented on. Reference is 
made to the need of chemical investigation into problems affecting 
the manufacture, and to the unsatisfactory conditions which often 
attend the cultivation. Similarly, cliemical problems m the 
manufacture of tea are pointed out. The cultivation of coffee 
is next taken, then that of tobacco, and the native method of. 
curing tobacco is des. ribed. After a brief mention of flax and 
lute, allusion is made to the efforts, so far unsuccessful, to 
eradicate the disease in silkworms knowii as pebnne. The im¬ 
portant matter of the cleaning of wheat is dealt with at length, 
and bythehelpof analyses which I made of samples,: oii 

the cultivators^ own threshing-floors, or from stores .A their 
liouses, it is shown that the fault attributed to Indian wheat, 
that it is “dirty,” does not rest with the cultivator, buuis that ot 
the trade, and more particularly the London Corn Tradp, Avhodo 
not want “ clean ” wheat. The efforts made to improve the trade 
in this respect, and their failure, are described. The applicability 
of the “elevator ” system to India is also discussed, l-^tly, the 
conditions of the linseed trade are explained, and are illustrated 
by analyses of a number of samples of seed collected for me in 

the Central Provinces. . . • .1 i 

I recommend (1) agricultural enquiry to ascertain the best 
methods of cultivaiiGn and manufacture of crops sucli as sugar-cane, 
indigo, tea, coffee, tobacco, &c.; (2) the employment of chemical 
science in the investigation of problems affecting these mdiistries, 
and more especially that of an agricultural chemist in connection 
with the sugar industry; (3) the making it a penal offence to 
adulterate wheat, or to trade in adulterated wheat, 
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CHAPTER XV. 

ECONOMICAL AND POLITICAL CONPITION8. 

I?T the insertion of this chapter I wish to recognize the exist¬ 
ence of a number of conditions ol an economical or political 
mature which have an important bearing upon the improvement 
of agriculture, but into the details of which I do not enter. 
Under this head I mention pressure of population^ relative ease 
or difficulty of living by agricullure, varying systems of land 
tenure, smallness of holdings, paucity of capital, indebtedness of 
the cultivating classes, export trade, extension of railways, &c. 
My reasons for not discussing these several points are given, 
the only ones mentioned at any length being the smallness of 
holdings, the indebtedness of cultivators, and the lack of enter¬ 
prise sometimes found among the people, more especially under 
easy circumstances of living. 


CHAPTER XVI. 


PRACTICAL ENQUiny. 


After liaving sketched out in the previous chapters the prin¬ 
cipal wa).s in which I think that improvement of agriculture may 
be effected, I proceed to consider in those that follow, the agency 
by which the impi’ovements are to be carried our. A brief 
review of the recommendations already given points to the con¬ 
clusion that the main advance will be made by a practical 
enquiry into native agriculture, with a view to ascertaining (H 
the requirements of each district in respect of water, wood, 
manure, and other facilities• (2) the best native methods of 
cultivation, in order to transfer them to other districts w'here 
they are not practised. A number of opinfbns in support of this 
view^ are quoted, and it is then pointed out that, up to the pre¬ 
sent, enquiry has been limited to the collection of Land Revenue 
statistics, and that there has been no organisation for enquiry 
into agricultural methods with a view to agricultural improve¬ 
ment. A large field for enquiry is then sketched out, and the 
necessity of an agency of an expert nature is urged. The 
opinions of the Eamine Commissioners, the Government of India 
and Provincial Governments, on this point are quoted. The 
existing agency is reviewed, and more particularly the position 
occupied by the Director of the Department of Land Records 
and Agriculture in a Province. The lack of technical know¬ 
ledge in the Department is brought out, and it is suggested that 
this want could best be supplied by associating with the Director 
of the Department in any Province a certain number of agricul¬ 
tural experts to be engaged on purely agricultural work. It is 
then discussed whether fhese experts should be Europeans or 
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Natives, and the conclusion is come to that, on the whole, the 
selection of Natives trained in India would behest, provision 
being made for the giving of a high-class agricultural education 
in the country itself, 

BBOOMitfENDA- I recommcnd (1) the organisation of enquiry into ^agricultural 
TioNS. conditions and practices; (2) the association with the Director of 

an Agricultural Department of one or more assistants who^ are 
experts in agriculture; (3) the selection ol these assistants trom 
Natives of India trained in the country itself; (4) the provision 
of a high-class agricultural education in India, 


cHAPTERxvii. CHAPTER XVII. 

SCIENTIFIC SCIENTIFIC ENQUIRY. 

Enqttirt. 

The close connection of science with practice in any scheme 
of agricultural improvement is, at the outset, put forward, and 
the necessity is shown that practical enquiry should be scientific 
in its methods. Th * relation of chemistry to agricultiire is then 
pointed out, and reference is made to the expressed opinions and 
renewed applications of the Government oi India on^tlie desir¬ 
ability of having an Agricultural Cliernist for India. The scope 
of work for an agricultural chemist is then sketched out, and the 
principal duties of the office are defined as being the acting 
as referee” or adviser to Government in chemico-agricultural 
matters, and the direction and maintenance of the continuity of 
enquiry. Among other duties are those of assisting in the develop¬ 
ment ofagiicultur.il education and‘the preparation of suitable 
text-books. The necessary qualifications to be possessed by the 
holder of such an ajqiointment, and the conditions essential to his 
successful tenure of it, are defined. The existence of a suitable 
laboratory, an<l the co-operation of an assistant chemist (to take 
actual charge of the laboratory and to give instruction in 
agricultural chemistry) are regarded as essentiah The rela¬ 
tions, respective duties and salaries of the two^ officers pro¬ 
posed are discussed, and it is recommended that neither of them 
be allowed to undertake private work for separate remuneration. 
It is urged that not only an agricultural chemist, but also other 
scientific men, such as a botanist, an entorndlogist, and an agri¬ 
cultural engineer, should be associated with the Agricultural 
Department for the purpose of conducting enquiry and research. 
The chapter closes by dealing generally vvith the position of 
scientific men in India, the encouragement of scientific research, 
and, ill particular, the appointment of Chemical Examiners. 
UBGOMMENDA- I recommcnd (1) the appointment of an agricultural chemist 
TiONs. adviser to Government in chemico-agricultural matters, and 

for the direction of experimental enquiry ; (2) the appointment of 
an assistant chemist; (3) the attachment to the Agricultural 
Department of other scientific officers, such as a botanist, an 
entomologist, and an agricultural engineer. 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 


irXPEKIMiiNTAL FARMS. 
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xvni. 


The causes that have led in India, as well as in other countries, 
to the establishment of Experimental Farms as separate institutions 
are first described. The past work of such Farms in India is 
reviewed, and the expenditure upon them is regarded as not 
having been excessive, and their continuance is advocated. The 
chapter then proceeds to deal at length with the work which 
ought to be done at Experimental Farms, and to lay down the lines 
for the successful carrying out of experimental enquiry. The 
various conditions, such as suitability of soil, size of farm, 
situation, supervision, plan of experiment, recording of results, 
Sic., are discussed, and are illustrated by examples drawn from 
existing Experimental Farms both in India and in England. It is 
then maintained that in the case of such Farms the financial test 
ought not to be tile' one that determines success. The employ¬ 
ment of Experimental Farms as centres for seed distribution, the 
location of stud bulls, and, at times, for cattle-breeding, is recom¬ 
mended. The establishment of another class of Farms, viz,, 
Demonstration Farms, to show the result of what has experi¬ 
mentally been found useful, is advocated, and mention is made of 
farms belonging to private individuals where experiment is more 
or less carried on. The remainder of the chapter is occupied 
with a review of the work in progress at each of the Experimental 
FarnivS which I visited during my tour, my general comments on 
each Farm being given at the same time. 

I recommend (1) the continuance of agricultural enquiry at 
Experimental Farms ; (2) the distribution of seed and the location 
of stud bulls at Experimental Faring; (3) the establishment of 
Demonstration Farms. 


EXPBRIMBXTAI. 

Farms* 


CHAPTER XIX. 


AGRICULTURAL EDUCATION. 


The influence which general education first, and then, more 
specially, agricultural education, exert upon the improvement of 
agriculture is, at the opening, explained. It is then shown that 
the tendency of education in the past has been too much in a 
literary, and not sufficiently in an agricultural, direction. The 
suggestions now given are with the intention of remedying the 
past defect, and of directing attention to, rather than diverting it 
from, the cultivation of the land. The intention is, in briefj to 
give a more agricultural turn to education. The different grades 
of educational institutions, from Universities and Colleges down to 
Primary Schools, are then taken in order, and the line of ao^ri- 
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cultural education at eacli is briefly sketched out. As regards 
Universities, it is inaintained that they should recognize the 
importance of agricultural science by making it an optional 
subject in the final course for a degree in science. It is not 
considered advisable, at present, to have special Agricultural 
Colleges, but rather to utilise existing institutions and to make 
agriculture one branch of the instruction provided. The imp^^at- 
aiice of combining at Colleges practical work with theoretical 
instruction is set forth, and the establishment of Demonstration 
Farms, and of areas on whit h the students can themselves work, 
is advocated. Agricultural Classes in connet tion with High 
Schools are well spoken of, and the assotiation with theiu of 
Illustration Farms is considered desirable. In Middle Schools 
it is held that the elements of physical science should be taught, 
that agriculture should be introduced by means of text-books, and 
that illustration plots rather than farms should be attached to the 
schools. In Primary Schools a beginning might be made by the 
introduction of “ readers” and of‘^object lessons” on familiar 
agricultural topics. Lastly, the importance is inculcated of pro¬ 
viding at Normal Schools sound training in agriculture for those 
who are to become the teachers of others. The paucity of 
text-books on agriculture, and the urgent need for many more of 
them, are commented on, the relation of the scientific adviser 
to agricultural education is discussed, and it is contended that 
more inducements to study agriculture should be given, and that 
the claims of men w ho have studied it should be freely recognized 
for appointments in the Revenue and cognate Departments. The 
chapter concludes with a brief review of the agricultural 
training given at diflFerent Colleges, Agricultural Classes, and 
other institutions which I \isitetl, including the Forest School 
at Dehra Dun. 

1 recommend (1) the spread of general education; (2) 
the extended introduction of agricultural education into the 
general educational system ; (3) the preparation of agricultural 
text-books, suitable to the different parts of the country; (4) 
the recognition of the claims of passed students in agriculture to 
appointments in the Land Revenue and cognate Dcj artrnents. 


CHAPTER XX. 
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CHAPTER XX. 

AORICULTUKAL DEPARTMENTS. 

The concluding chapter of the Report deals Nvith some points 
in the working of Agricultural Departments, which have not 
already been fully treated. The first is the training of junior 
Civilians in agriculture. There commendations of the I amine 
Commissioners on this subject are discussed, and while it is 
maintained that it will be impossible to get civilian Directors of 
Agriculture who will at the same time be practised agricul¬ 
turists, it is urgeti that much good may be done^by giving at 
the open competitive and final examinations in England more 
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weight to proficiency in natural science. It is then suggested 
that junior Civilians^ or at least a proportion of them, should, on 
arrival in India, be drafted into provincial Departments of Land 
Records and Agriculture, there to learn something about the 
country, the people, the crops, and the agricultural conditions 
generally, and that at their departmental examinations they should 
be required to show an acquaintance with these subjects. It is 
held that Directors of Agriculture should be chosen from the men 
who have shown a liking for natural science, and who have 
distinguished themselves subsequently by their knowledge of 
agricultural matters. The position of the Director of Agriculture 
is reviewed, and it is urged that it should be invested with some 
administrative power, and that the Director should form a part of 
the Revenue Administration. The giving to the Agricultural 
Department of a share in the administration of Government 
advances {taccam) for well digging is again advocated. The 
necessity that Directors of Agriculture should tour in their 
districts is insisted upon, and is made applicable in a special 
way to the Secretary of the Imperial Department of Agriculture. 

The useful purposes which occasional Conferences on agri¬ 
cultural questions can serve are also exemplified. The classifica¬ 
tion of the work of Agricultural Departments is then referred to, 
and the main heads are briefly noted. Among thenuthe import¬ 
ance of analysis of districts ” and the desirability of making a 
digest of the Land Records are put forward. Agricultural 
Shows are treated at some length, and suggestions are made for 
their improvement, as also for the better conduct of trials of 
iinplements. 

In conclusion, the future policy of Agricultural Departments is 
discussed, and the two great needs—a competent organization, 
and the expenditure of more money upon agricultiuMl improve¬ 
ment—are put prominently forward. L.astly, uniformity of 
purpose und continuity of policy in the work of Imperial and 
Provincial Agricultural Departments are strongly urged. 

I recommend (I) the giving of more weight to natural science regommenoa^ 
in the open competitive and final examinations for the Civil 
Service; (2) the drafting of a certain proportion of junior 
Civilians into the Department of Land Records and Agriculture 
(HItheir arrival in India; (3) the selection of Agricultural Direc¬ 
tors from those who have distinguished themselves in natural 
science, and subsequently by their agricultural knowledge; 

(4) the giving of some administrative powers to Agricultulral 
Directors, and, especially, that a share of the administration of 
Goverament advances {taccavi) be entrusted to Agricultural 
Departments; (5) the granting of more money to be expended by 
Agricultural Departments in the work of agricultural improve¬ 
ment. 
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EEPOET ON THE IMPEOVEMENT OF INDIAN 
AGKICULTURE. 


CHAPTER I. 


HISTORICAL INTRODUCTION. 

The improvement of Indian Agriculture is a subject 
which in recent years has frequently been brought pro¬ 
minently before the notice of the Government of India 
and the Home Government. It was in 1866, on the conclusion 
of the work of the Bengal and Orissa Famine Commission, 
that the policy of having a special Department to watch 
over the interests of agriculture was first mooted. Lord 
Lawrence, however, thought the step premature. In 1870 
Lord Mayo again took up the mattei% chiefly in relation to 
the improvement of the supply of cotton from India, and in 
^ 1871 the first Agricultural Department was created. In 
Lord Mayo’s opinion the work of the new Department was, 
to take cognisance of all matters affecting the practical 
improvement and development of the agricultural resources 
of the country.” Sir Richard Temple further pointed out 
that the success of a Central Department depended on the 
support given to it by similar Provincial Departments, the 
existence of which, under Local Governments, w^as implied. 
The only Provincial Government, however, which rendered 
any assistance was that of the North-West Provinces, where, 
in 1875, under Sir John Strachey, then Lieutenant Governor, 
the appointment of a Director of Agriculture and Commerce, 
to be at the head of a Department for collecting and arranging 
statistics of trade and agriculture, was sanctioned for a period 
of five years. Sir John Strachey also advocated the utilisation 
of Court of Wards’ Estates for purposes of investigation, 
and the employment of them as Model Farms,” and for 
finding out the real condition of the cultivating classes. 

2. As regards the Central Department, '' though ” (to 
-quote the words of the Government of India’s Resolution of 
December 1881) V under Lord Mayo’s administration a 
Department of Revenue, Agriculture, and Commerce was 

created.the actual form departed widely from 

Lord Mayo’s conception of its proper condition. Burdened 
with multiform duties the new Department had neither the 
leisure nor the power to take up either directly or efficiently 
the many problems which afiect the agriculture and rural 
'' economy of the Empire.” On its creation the new Depart¬ 
ment had handed over to it a number of miscellaneous subjects 
with which the three great divisions of the Administration, 
p. 3373. A 
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2 IHstoriccd Introduction- 

the Financial, Judicial, and Political, did not care to deal. 
So it came about that, with no definite programme of itB 
own, and amid the varied subjects transfex’red to it, the new 
Department lost sigh^ of Agricultural Reform. It was not 
Lord Mayo’s intention that this should be so ; but it w’'as 
mainly from lack of provincial co-operation that his eflTorts were 
rendered futile, and in 1878 the Department was re-absorbed 
in the Home Department. The Secretary of State, never¬ 
theless, expressed in a despatch the hope that this step would 
not interfere with Agricultural Improvement. 

3. In 1880 the Famine Commissioners in their Report gave 
very strong recommendations as to the necessity of establishing 
Agricultural Departments under a Director in each Province. 
The duties were classed under three heads* 

(1.) Agricultural Enquiry—the collection of agricultural 
information to keep the authorities informed of 
’ the approach of famine. 

(2.) Agricultural Improvement—with a view to the 
prevention of famine in future. 

(3.) Famine Relief—to take charge of operations in the 
campaign against actual famine. 

The Secretary of State himself added to the pressure brought 
to bear by the Famine Commissioners on the Government of 
India, and, as the outcome, an Imperial Department of 
Agriculture was formed in 1881 by again separating the 
Revenue and Agricultural Department from the Home 
Department. The several Local Governments agreed to this, 
and, accordingly, action was taken, and measures were com¬ 
menced in 1882 for the formation of Provincial Departments 
of Agriculture. 

4. It was, perhaps, on the first of the three heads named 
above that the Famine Commissioners laid most stress, and 
the Government of India, in accepting the obligations laid 
upon them, went still further, and, seeing that no special 
Department could take (as the Famine Commission had 
contemplated) the administration of famine relief out of the 
hands of local officials, turned primarily to the oiganisation 
of the Land Record system and the simplification of Settle¬ 
ment operations. Improvements were made in the village 
establishments which had been created under the Land 
Recoi’d system for compiling annually and^ collating the 
agricultural facts and statistics of every village in each 
Province; the Provincial Departments were made Depart-* 
rnents of Land Records and Agriculture, and to them 
the lAaintenance of the above organisation was entrusted ; 
also on them was put the duty of examining the Land Records 
and Village Maps, and from these and by means, of local 
enquiry there was to he made an agricultui'al analysis, 
which should indicate, not only the circumstances and con¬ 
ditions of each tract, but also the requirements of each, 
whether for protection against famine, or for the improve¬ 
ment of the agricultural system; 
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In the words of the Government of India's Resolution of 
1881,^'' the Famine Commissioners have with great distinctness 
intimated that, apart from any special organisation which 
may he required to meet the exigencies of famine, or to 
enter into any new field of agricultural experiments, a 
“ permanent agency should he closely associated with the 
“ existing authorities in each Province for the systematic 
'' prosecution of agricultural enqxdry. The importance of 
this view, which directs attention to those duties of the 
Agricultural Department which must precede any attempt 
at agricultural improvement^ has hitherto been far too 
greatly overlooked.” The Resolution further quotes the 
words of the Famine Commissioners, ‘Hhe success of an 
Agricultural Department would mainly depend on the 
‘‘ completeness and accuracy with which agricultural and 
economic facts are collected in each village, and compiled 
in each subdivision and district throughout the country," 
and it adds, ^Hhe J^epartment would thus naturally acquire 
that very knowledge which it has hitherto been the main 
effort of a Settlement staff to attain. Without doubt, too, a 
permanent Department of this kind would in course of time 
' become more competent to deal with questions of Settlement, 
demanding, as they do, an intimate acquaintance with 
'' agricultural conditions, than any temporary Department 
'' forced to gain a hurried experience at great cost to the 
country during the actual process of assessment.” It was- 
distinctly on the understanding that Land Revenue* 
Organisation ” was to form the first duty of the new 
Imperial Department that Mr. (now Sir Edward) Buck 
accej^ted office in August 1881 as its Secretary, in the belief 
that this work, though not so directly agricultural in character, 
would lay the foundation of all knowledge of the agricultural 
condition of the country, without which no attempt at 
‘‘ Agricjulttiral Improvement ” in the stricter sense could 
proceed. Meantime a Famine Code was drawn up, and 
Provincial Departments were gradually established. The 
work of ^M^aiid Revenue Organisation” was then proceeded 
with, and, when in June 1880 the Secretary of State asked 
for an enquiry into the expenditure of the new Departments, 
both Imperial and Provincial, it was found povssible to prove 
satisfactorily to the Finance Commission of 1887 that, on 
purely financial grounds, and quite apart from any indirect 
benefit that might have accrued to agriculture, their 
establishment had been amply justified, and had resulted in 
the addition of a considerable increase of revenue to the 
>State, Thus the importance of the Land Record system was 
confirmed, but a time of financial pressure having meanwhile 
set in, both the Revenue and Agricultural Department and 
the Finance Department shrank from giving anything like 
wide effect to the bolder recommendations of the Famine 
Commissioners which involved expenditure on direct 
agricultural improvement, although they were pressed by 
the Secretary of State to "'institute measures for Agricultural 
; - a2 
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4 Historical Introduction, 

Research in India and the promotion of agricultural 

knowledge in the Civil Service.” 

5. On one point, however, distinct representations had 
gone home to the Secretary of State, viz., the necessity of 
having a scientific ground-work as the basis of all attempts 
at agricultural improvement, and Chemistry being that 
science which bears, perhaps, most directly on Agriculture, the 
Secretary of State was asked as far back as 1882 to sanction 
the appointment of an Agricultural Chemist to act wdth the 
Department. It was pointed out, among other things, that 
there were large tracts of land, especially in the North-West 
Provinces, which were unculturable on account of the 
presence of noxious salts, and it was thought that science 
might aid in reclaiming these lands. There was also a 
further intention to utilise the Agricultural Chemist for 
educational purposes. The application has been repeatedly 
urged, viz,, in 1882, 1884, 1886, and again in 1888 as the 
outcome of the Delhi Conference of that year. 

6 . In 1888 the Imperial Department having, in accordance 
j with the Famine Commissioners' scheme (emphasised, as it 
was, by the Secretary of State), established Provincial 
Departments of Agriculture, having made provisions, by 
means of the Famine Code, against the difficulties of famine, 
and having, lastly, by the Land Record system, provided 
machinery for maintaining agricultural statistics for the 
administration of Land Revenue and the collection of 
agricultural information, they announced their work to be in a 
sufficiently advanced state to enable them to take up the 
remaining section of the Famine Commisvsioners' recommen- 
-dations, viz., that referring to agricultnral improvement. In 
^connection with this the appointment of an Agricultural 
Chemist was once more urged. It was pointed out most 
clearly by the Government of India that the obligation 
imposed on them by the Secretary of State to give effect 
to the recommendations of the Famine Commissioners in 
relation to agricultural improvement still rested upon them, 
and that so long as they were not relieved from this 
obligation it remained in full force; further, that the other 
recommendations having been provided for and financial 
pressure having become less severe, they wei’e now prepared 
to turn their attention to agricultural improvement. Still 
later (1889), the Home Department, by their Resolution on 
Technical Education, imposed upon both Agricultural and 
Educational Departments the further obligation to ‘‘take 
“ positive measures for the education of the rural classes in 
“ the direction of agriculture.” Consequently the Agri¬ 
cultural Departments, Imperial and Provincial, have at the 
present time before them the positive duty of promoting both 
Agricultural Improvement and Agricultural Education. 

7* The Delhi Conference, before-mentioned, had strongly 
represented the necessity of having at least one first-class 



Agricultural Chemist for India, and had urged that the 
employment of such a man in connection with the expansion 
of the Forest School at Dehra, and with the College of 
Science at Poona, would be desirable for educational purposes, 
his time, when not engaged in the actual work of teaching, 
being devoted to agricultural enquiry. These views were 
endorsed in a despatch to the Secretary of State, dated July 
21st, 1888. In reply, the Secretary of State, after seeking 
the opinions of the late Sir James Caird and Mr. Thiselton Dyer 
(opinions, it may be said, in several respects divergent, but 
agreeing as to the undesirability of making teaching a main 
point in the duties of such a man as might be chosen), 
expressed himself still unable to agree to the reconimendation 
urged on him, and asked for further explanation. This the 
Government of India gave in their reply of June 1st, 1889, 
pointing out in detail the various classes of Natives for whom 
education in agriculture was desirable, and reiterating the 
necessity for systematic scientific enquiry in agriculture. 

8 . The Secretary of State, though not prepared without 
further investigation to accept these proposals, expressed his 
willingness to send out a competent Agricultural Chemist 
who should make enquiries in India itself, and (in the words 
of the despatch of November 7th, 1889)'' advise upon the best 
“course to he adopted in order to apply the teachings of 
“ Agricultural Chemistry to, and in order to effect improve- 
“ monts in,. Indian agriculture.'’ The selection of an expert 
was entrusted to Sir James Caird, who himself had been one 
of the Famine Commissioners. 

Sir James Caird did me the great honour of mentioning my 
name first, and, in preferring on behalf of the India Council 
the request to the Royal Agricultural Society of England for 
the use of my services, heexpre$sed the hope that the Society, 
(of which he was himself one of the oldest members) would, 
in view of the importance and national character of the work, 
see their way to allowing me to undertake it, and to grant me 
the necessary leave of absence from my post as their Con¬ 
sulting Chemist. 

The Society, on their part, heartily granted the request 
made by Sir James Caird, and my delegation to India was 
ratifi.ed by the India Council* v 

Accordingly, on November 21st, 1889,1 left London en route 
for Bombay, and arrived in India on December 10th. 

9 . Th^e purposes of my deputation were thus defined by the 
Secretary of State: 

To enquire into and advise upon— 

1st.—The improvement of Indian Agriculture by 
scientific means. 

2nd.—The improvement of Indian Agriculture 
generally. 
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The method of enquiry I followed was, first to acquaint 
myself as far as I could, by travel, with the agricultural 
conditions of the country, as exemplified in selected tracts of 
a typical character; to visit all Experimental Stations and also 
the principal experiments conducted in the past by Government 
or by private individuals ; to inspect educational institutions 
where agricultural teaching formed a part of the curriculum; 
and to obtain, by free discussion with officials and practical 
agriculturists, whatever information and suggestions I could 
as to the agricultural needs of the countiy. Taking one 
district specially, the Cawnpore district of the North-West 
Provinces, I visited it repeatedly, so as to follow systemati¬ 
cally in one locality the progress of the various field crops at 
the different stages of their growth. Besides seeing the 
general agricultural crops, I enquired into the more special 
industries connected with coffee, tea, indigo, and jute growing, 
and into systems of Irrigation, of Grass Farms, and of Forest 
Administration. 

10. My travels were mainly divided into tAvo tours—the 
fii*st, from December 10th, 1889, Avhen I arrived, until May 
19th, 1890, when I reached Simla, my main object being to 
see the cultivation during the cold weather ; the second, from 
July 14th until September 12th, which was occupied in 
seeing the agriculture of the country during the rainy 
season. In the interval spent at Simla between the tours, 
I had the opportunity of putting together the notes of my 
first tour, of consulting all officials connected with the 
Agricultural Department, and others interested in agriculture, 
and I also had free access to the records and library of 
the Department. I further drew up a brief summary of the 
conclusions I had arrived at up to that time, and these, under 
the name of Preliminary Notes,” wei'e circulated privately, 
and were subsequently discussed at the Agricultural Con¬ 
ference held in October 1890 at Simla. On returning to 
Simla, after the conclusion of my second tour, I proceeded 
with the compilation of fresh information and the arrange¬ 
ment of the material I had already gathered for the purpovses 
of my Report. The assembling of the Agricultural Confei'ence 
at Simla, October 6th to 18th, after Sir Edward Buck’s 
return from furlough, gave me the opportunity, of which I 
was glad to avail myself, of submitting my views to the 
consideration of the members composing the Conference, and 
of hearing their opinions and noting their suggestions. Leav¬ 
ing Simla in November, I made a short third tour before 
reaching Calcutta, and finally left India on January 10th, 
1891, having been just thirteen months in the country. Thus, 
omitting Burma and Assam, wffiich were not included Avithin 
the scope of my enquiries, 1 was able altogether to visit each 
of the difierent Provinces twdce, Avith the exception of the 
Punjab, viz., once in the cold weather and once in the rains. 
In the case of the Punjab the season had adA^aneed too far to 
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enable me to see the cold-weather crops, except just in the 
neighbourhood of Delhi. 

11 , The duty now devolves upon me of putting together 
my conclusions and suggestions, based upon what I was able, ot^gations. 
in the time at my disposal, to see of the agriculture of the 
country, what I have gathered from the literature of the 
subject, and, above all, what I have gained from the experi¬ 
ence of the many officials and others it has been my privilege 
to meet, and who have been always ready to assist mo in 
every way possible. In the account of my tours I shall duly 
acknowledge the help that individuals have so kindly 
rendered me, but I must not pass on without mentioning 
some special obligations I owe. 

Among the first I must name the late Sir James Caird, to 
whom I was indebted for my selection, and who gave me 
much advice derived from bis own experience in India, and 
his acquaintance with its officials since ; then Sir James Peile, 
of the India Council, and Sir Charles Bernard, of the India 
Office. Sir James Peile had charge in the Council of the 
matter of my delegation, and Sir Charles Bernard made the 
arrangements for my visit, and assisted me much by advice 
and suggestions, as also, after my return, in the issuing of my 
Report. 

On the voyage out it was my good fortune to meet 
Mr. Robert H. Elliot, of Clifton Park, Kelso, well known 
both as a Scotch agriculturist and as a coffee planter in 
Mysore, and besides as an able writer on Indian agricultural 
matters. From him 1 learnt much that was afterwards 
invaluable to me. 

In India, I mihst specially name Sir Edward Buck, 
Secretary of the Revenue and Agricultural Department of 
the Government of India, who took a deep personal interest 
in my mission, and provided for me every facility for making 
iny investigation a complete and independent one. Sir 
Edward himself arranged for me an extended tour, and 
commended me everywhere to the officials of his Department 
throughout the country, so that I was able to see every¬ 
thing to the best advantage. Besides losing no opportunity 
of making me acquainted with the work of the Agricultural 
Department in the past, as well a.s with its objects and aims 
in the future, Sir Edward himself took me on my first 
tour to the North-AVest Provinces, and then on to Berar, 

Indore, and Bombay. 

Next, I would express my indebtedness to the several 
gentlemen, mostly Directors of Provincial Departments of 
Land Records and Agriculture, who arranged tours for me 
in their respective Provinces, and who themselves personally 
conducted me throughout, providing in every way for my 
comfort, and ensuring that in the time at my disposal I 
should see, not only as much as possible, but also what it 
would be most advantageous to see. To them my sincere 
obligations are due, and I have ever-fresh recollections of much 
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pleasant acquaintance with them, and of kindnesses received 
from them. These are 

* Mr. J. B. Fuller (Central Provinces). 

* Mr. E. C. Ozarine (Bombay). 

* Mr. T. W. Holderness (North-West Provinces and Oudh), 

* Mr. M. Finucane (Bengal). 

* Mr. F. A. Robertson (Punjab). 

Mr. C. Benson (Assistant Director, Department of Agri¬ 
culture, Madras), 

Mr. Muhammad Husain (Assistant Director, Department 
of Agriculture, North-West Provinces and Oudh). 

Mr. H. C. Hill (Officiating Inspector General of Forests)^ 

Mr. W. B. Wishart (Secretary, Upper India Chamber of 
Commerce, Cawnpore). 

* Directors of Provincial Departments of Land Records and 
Agriculture. 

I have further to express iny thanks to His Excellency the 
Viceroy (Marquis of Lansdowne) for much personal kindness 
shown to me, and interest taken in my mission, as evinced in 
the several interviews graciously accorded me; to Their 
Excellencies Lords Reay, Harris, and Connemara, whose 
guest I have been at different times ; and to the following 
Members of Council and Governors of Provinces for kind 
suggestions and advice: Sir Auckland Colvin, Sir James 
Lyall, Sir Steuart Bayley, Sir David Barbour, Sir Geo^ 
Chesney, Sir Charles Elliott, Hon. Mr. (now Sir Philip) 
Hutchins, Messrs. Stokes (now Sir Henry Stokes), Garstin, 
and Clogstoun of Madras, and Mr. A. (now Sir Alexander) 
Mackenzie. 

There are many other officials to whom my thanks are 
similarly due for much assistance rendered me in my enquiries, 
notably Colonel Forbes, Mr. Harvey James, General 
Badcock, Mr. W. C. Benett, Mr. P. Nolan, Mr. Justice Jardine, 
Mr. H. E. M. James, Colonel Ardagh, Mr. F. Henvey, 
Dr. Geo. King, Dr. Geo. Watt, Mr. J. E. O’Conor, Mr. Duthie, 
Colonel Pitcher, Colonel Marriott, Colonel F. Bailey, Major 
Clibborn, Mr. W. J. Wilson, Dr. Theodore Cooke, Major 
Elliott, Major Wingate, and the late Mr. S. A Hill. 

Among the most pleasurable recollections of my tours will 
be those associated with the visits I paid to agriculturists, 
planters, and others to whom I was commended, and who 
everywhere showed me the greatest hospitality. It is 
impossible here to record the names of all, though they are well 
remembered by myself, but I must mention as repre¬ 
sentative,—Mr. R. H. Elliot of Mysore, Messrs. W. B. 
Hudson, J, J. Macleod, and T. M, Gibbon of Behar, Captain 
Chapman (Oudh), Captain Goad (Hapur), Messrs. Thomson 
and Myine (Beheea), Mr. Macdonell (Serajgunge), Mr. G. W, 
Christisson (Darjeeling), Dr. Hendley (Jeypore), and, in the 
Punjab, Messrs. E. B. Francis, E. B. Steedman, J. A. Grant, 
H. C. Cookson, Captain Marrett, Major Massy, and Dr* 
Warburton. 



Both at Calcutta and at Bombay I obtained from merchants 
much information which materially aided me in forming 
my conclusions. I would acknowledge here the^kind help of 
Messrs. Octavius Steel & Co., Mackillican & Co., and 
Mr. Boss (Kelly & Co.) at Calcutta, and of the following 
firms at Bombay : Messrs. Volkhart Brothers; Finlay, 

Muir & Co.; Glade & Co.; Croft, Wells & Co.; and Mr, 

John Marshall of the Chamber of Commerce. 

Lastly, I have pleasure in acknowledging the ready way in 
which the facilities of the office of the Revenue and Agri¬ 
cultural Department have been put at my disposal by Mr. 
Muir-Mackenzie, Mr. Tucker, and the other officials, also the 
great assistance I have derived from having had access to the 
records and library. To this Department I am further 
indebted for the preparation, by the Survey Office, of the 
three maps which accompany my Report, the Rainfall and 
Geological maps having been specially reduced from those 
in the Statistical Atlas of India.*' 

12. In one respect I have had an advantage over those Tho present 
whom I may term my predecessors,** in that a full year and 
exceptional opportunities have been given me. I believe, too, 
that short though the time at my disposal has been for the 
study of so large a subject as Indian Agriculture, my enquiry 
from a scientific point of view will have beneficial results. 

It was my desire to avail myself, while still in the country, 
of the opportunity of gathering whatever information I could 
in order to supplement and to test my own observations; 
and so numerous were the matters brought under my notice 
during my travels, that, even with the extension of time 
granted me by the Government of India, and acceded 
to by the Royal Agricultural Society, I was unable to do 
justice to this large and important question of Agricultural 
Improvement. Rather than that I should be prevented from 
dealing adequately with it, I was very kindly allowed to 
present, on leaving India in January 1891, an Abstract Report, 
and to write the full Report subsequently, at my leisure. 
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PRELIMINARY REMARKS ON THE POSSIBILITY OF IMPROVING 
INDIAN AGRICULTURE. 

13 . It has been well said, and cannot be too often repeated, 
that “ India is a country about which one cannot make a 
' general ’ remark,'’ and, certainly, with regard to Indian 
agriculture, this is strictly true; therefore, if I am asked 
whether the agriculture of India is capable of improvement, 
I must answ^er both Yes ” and “ No." If, for instance, I 
am taken to see the cultivation of parts of Gujanit (Bombay), 
of Mahim in the Thana District of Bombay, the garden 
culture of Coimbatore in Madras, or that of Meerut in the 
North-West Provinces, and of Gujrat and Hoshiarpur in the 
Punjab, I may be inclined to say, ‘'No; there is nothing, 
" or, at all events, very little, that can be bettered here;" 
but if, instead, I visit parts of Behar, the Dacca district of 
Eastern Bengal, the Central Provinces generally, Khiindesh in 
Bombay, the Tanjore district of Madras, the Cawnpore 
district of the North-West, or Hissar and Multan in the 
Punjab, it will not be long before I may be able to indicate a 
field for improvement. Therefore, no general reply can be 
properly made to the question suggested ; nevertheless, I do 
not hesitate to say that very frequently there is room for 
improvement, but it will have to be looked for^ as a rule. 
Then, with the finding comes a yet harder problem, namely, to 
ascertain how improvement can be effected. If tlie deficiencies 
do not fall readily to hand, still less do the remedie>s, and I make 
bold to say that it is a much easier task to propose improve¬ 
ments in English agriculture than to make really valuable 
suggestions for that of India, such suggestions, 1 mean, as 
have a reasonable chance of being carried out. Altogether, 
the condition of the cultivating classes, the peculiar circum¬ 
stances under whicdi husbandry is earned on, the relations of 
the State to the people, and many otlier factors, have to be 
taken into careful consideration before one can give an 
opinion, and even tliat opinion must be given in very 
guarded terms. As India is not covmed by one people, 
but by a number of different and diverse peoples, so may it 
be said of the agriculture and its systems as practised in 
different parts. That it not only needs, but will repay, 
close and careful study, I am convinced ; and until systematic 
enquiry he made, not in the hurried way in which the 
exigencies of the case have obliged me to pursue my enquiries, 
but by patient watching and learning, no really sound 
knowledge will be obtained, nor any great improvement be 
intelligently inaugurated. 

14 # On one point there can be no question, viz., that the 
ideas generally entertained in England, and often given 
expression to even in India, that Indian agriculture ivS, as a 
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whole, primitive and backward, and that little has been done 
to try and remedy it, are altogether erroneous. It is true, as 
indicated above, that no matter what statement may be made, 
as deduced from the agriculture of one part, it may be directly 
contradicted by a reference to the practice of another part, 
yet the conviction lias forced itself upon mo that, taking 
everything together, and more especially considering the 
conditions under which Indian crops are grown, they are 
wonderfully good. At his best the Indian raiyat or 
cultivator is quite as good as, and, in >some respects, the 
superior of, the average British farmer, whilst at his worst it 
can only be said that this state is brought about largely by 
an absence of facilities for improvernent which is probably 
unequalled in any other country, and that the raiyat will 
struggle on patiently and uncomplainingly in the face of 
difficulties in a way that no one else would. 

Nor need our British farmers be sui’prised at what T say, 
for it must bo remembered that the natives of India were 
cultivators of wheat centuries before we in England were. 
It is not likely, therefore, that their 'practice should -be 
capable of much improvement. What does, however, prevent 
them from growing larger crops is the limited facilities to 
which they have access, such as the supply of water and 
manure. But, to take the ordinary acts of husbandry, 
nowhere would one find better instances of keeping land 
scrupulously clean fi'om weeds, of ingenuity in device of 
water«raising appliances, of. knowledge of soils and their 
capabilities, as well as of the exact time to sow and to I’eap, 
as one would in Indian agriculture, and this not at its best 
alone, but at its ordinary level. It is wonderful, too, how 
much is known of rotation, the system of mixed cropvS,*' and 
of fallowing. Certain it is that I, at least, have never seen a 
more perfect picture of careful cultivation, combined with 
hard labour, perseverance, and fertility of resource, than I 
have seen at many of the halting places in my tour. vSuch 
are the gardens of Mahim, the fields of Nacliad (the centre of 
the ^‘garden'* of Gujarat, in Bombay), and many others. 

But, to return to the question of improvement; while some 
have erred by^ calling the agriculture primitive, and, forgetting 
that novelty is not necessarily improvement, have thought 
that all that was needed was a better j)loiigh, a reaper, a 
threshing machine, or else artificial manures, to make the land 
yield as English soil does, others liave equally erred by going 
to the opposite extreme, and have condemned all attempts at 
improvement, asserting that the raiyat knows his own business 
best, and that there is nothing to teach him. On one point, 
however, there can be but little doubt. The Native, though 
he may be slow in taking up an improvement, will not hcvsitirte 
to adopt it if he is convinced that it constitutes a better plan, 
and one to his advantage. 

, 15 . Turning from these various opinions to those of the 
Famine Commission, it will be apparent that, as one result of 
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their careful mvestigation, they came to the conclusion that 
there undoubtedly was capability of improvement, or they 
Would not have so strongly insisted on measures being taken 
to effect it; they recognised, too, the necessity of careful and 
organised enquiry as a preliminary measure, and as iiecessaiy 
for acquiring a real knowledge of the agricultural state and 
conditions of the country. '' The defect,'' says the Report 
(Part II., p. 138), in the efforts made by Government to 
instruct the cultivator has consisted in the failure to recog- 
nise the fact that, in order to improve Indian agriculture, 
it is necessary to be thoroughly acquainted with it, and to 
learn what adaptation is needed to suit modern and more 
scientific methods and maxims to the Indian staples and 
“ climate." Here, however, came in the difficulty of effecting 
any remedy; and the section of the Commission’s Report 
which deals with remedial action, though it indicates certain 
possible improvements, does not give any direct suggestion as 
to how they are to he carried out. The Government of India, 
as I have pointed out, when called on to give effect to the 
Famine Commissioners' recommendations, felt this same 
difficulty, and, having neither the machinery nor the means, 
put the matter aside until they could work out other reforms 
called for by the Famine Commission's Report. They have, 
however, never questioned the possibility of improvement in 
agriculture, and their action at the present time indicates this 
opinion strongly; what they have done is, to ask for the 
necessary machinery and the necessary money, and they have, 
as I think, wisely, determined that the work, if undertaken, 
shall be begun in a thoroughly scientific manner, and founded 
on a thoroughly scientific basis. 

16 . I will not discuss here the opinions of the several 
experts " who have preceded myself, leaving on record, as 

they have done, the conclusions drawn from the observations 
of their several tours. But I will give my own views, though 
well aware that I am adding one more to the list of opinions 
based on a more or less casual acquaintance with the agri¬ 
culture, not of a country, but of a continent. The attitude 
one ought to adopt in coming to a land full of novel conditions 
is that of a learner, and not of the adviser or the critic ; it is 
only when one has learnt something of the peculiar sur¬ 
roundings of his subject that he should attempt to suggest 
anything, and this he will, if wise, do very cautiously, feeling 
how very much there is for him still to learn, how much that 
he will never be able to learn. This is pre-eminently the case 
with Indian agriculture, 

17 , My own investigations have brought very clearly to my 
notice what I have already alluded to in paragraph 13, 
viz., that there are very great differences in the agricultural 
conditions and practice that prevail in different parts of India, 
80 that, while in some parts, as, e.g., in Gujarat (Bombay), the 
agriculture is so good as to leave little room for improvement, in 
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other parts, as, e,g,, in the Central Provinces, there is much 
scope for it. 

My investigations have also shown me that there are 
great differences in the facilities that some cultivators have 
as compared with others, facilities, I mean, such as those for 
obtaining water, manure, wood, grazing, &c. 

The first aim in any scheme of agricultural improvement 
should, I think, be to modify those differences which exist; first 
of all, by teaching, in the more backward parts of India, the 
better practices of the most advanced Indian agriculture; 
and, secondly, by supplying, wherever it is possible, those 
facilities which exist in the best agricultural districts. It is 
in the existence of these differences that there is a warrant 
for belief in the possibility of improving Indian agriculture, 
and it is in the modification of them that the greatest hope 
of improvement lies. Apart, therefore, from the question 
whether the ag.riculture of the country can be improved by 
the introduction of more scientific methods from the West, 
I believe the first step must proceed in the direction of 
improvement from within ; in other words, by the modification 
of those differences in agricultural conditions and practice 
that exist in difibrent parts of India itself. 

I shall now proceed to enumerate these differences, and 
shall then show how, in my opinion, they may be most easily 
modified. 

18 . The differences appear to me to range themselves into 
three separate classes; and, after naming these, I shall proceed 
to briefly indicate, in a general way, the direction in which 
modification of differences, where possible, may be looked 
for. In subsequent chapters I shall deal with each sub¬ 
division separately. 

The three classes are :— 

I. Differences inherent to the people themaelvea as 
cultivating classes— 

for instance, the fact that, by hereditary practice, 
certain castes and races are bad, others are 
good, cultivators. 

II. Differences arising from purely external sur¬ 
roundings, and not directly from any want of 
knowledge. These may be subdivided into— 

(a) physical causes— 

such are:—climate, soil, facilities for water, 
manure, wood, grazing, &c.; 

Q)) economical or political conditions— 

such are:—the relative ease or difficulty of 
living, paucity or pressure of population, &c. 

III. Differences arising directly from want of know¬ 
ledge — 

for instance, the existence of diversity of agricul¬ 
tural practice in different parts of the coxintry. 
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19 . Having stated the ditferences, it is desirable to consider 
in the next place the means by which they may be removed, 
or at least be modified. 

This 1 can best put in the form of three propositions 

1st. The modification of existing difterences in agricul¬ 
tural practice and methods must proceed from 
positive measures taken— 

(а) by the people themselves; 

(б) by the Government. 

2nd. So far as it is possible for Government or for Agri¬ 
cultural Departments to assist in the modifications 
of these difierences, it is their duty to do so. 

3rd- It is the work of Government to test Western prac¬ 
tice and the applications of modern science, as also 
to introduce them when found suitable for India. 

lllixsti fttioiis of 
diiToi'cuces. 

20 . It will be well now to illustrate the foregoing difierences, 
and, in indicating how their modification may be carried out, 
to give, at the same time, a sketch of the method I intend to 
adopt in the succeeding chapters of this Report. 

I. DlfCcteiiCea 
inhorent to the 
peoph* thein- 

J5Cl V’<v^. 

I. Differences inherent to the People themselves : 

It is well known that certain castes and races 
have been prevented by religious prejudices or 
historical causes’" (to use Sir Charles Elliott’s 
expression) from adopting the more skilful or 
more laborious systems of cultivation in vogue 
among other castes or races. Thus, the Rajputs, 
Brahmans, Eolis, and Kols may he mentioned as 
hereditarily inferior as cultivators to the Jats, 
Kurmis, Lodhas, Kachhis, and others. Here it is 
not so much that the external surroundings are 
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unequal, nor that the agricultural knowledge is at 
fault, but the real cause is found in the inherent 
difierences of the people themselves. Side by 
side, in the same village, one may, for instance, 
see both superior and inferior husbandry, the 
explanation being found primarily in a reference 
to the respective ca>ste of the cultivator in each 
case. In Behar I once saw a quantity of dung 
lying about in heaps on a field not spread out, 
but, between the rain and the sun, speedily losing 
its goodness. It had been lying about so for a 
considerable time. On asking a neighbouring 
cultivator why the owner did this, the reply was, 
‘‘ He is only a goatherd,” meaning thereby that he 
did not belong to a good cultivating class. Here 
the people of this caste evidently required to be 
taught better methods of agriculture, and how to 
manage properly the manure at their disposal. 
The modification of such differences (to revert 
to my propositions in paragraph 19) will, in 
some cases, be effected by the people themselves. 
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in the gradual abandonment of their prejudices, 
and the adoption by them of more profitable 
practices. A change of this kind has been seen 
in the adoption of indigo cultivation by castes 
who formerly used to consider indigo an unclean 
thing. Another instance is the extension of 
cultivation of the potato, against which a religious 
prejudice existed on the ground that it was 
flesh.” The work that Government can do, and 
the duty that should be its, is to assist in raising 
the level of the people through the spread of 
Education. This will continue to do, as it has 
already done, a great deal to break down prejudice, 

Further than this the Government can do little, if 
anything. 

JI. Differences arising from purely External Surround- 

ingS .* external sur- 

(ct) Physichl 'Causes. —These may be subdivided into—• roumhng»~. 

(i.) climate and soil; cauftea. 

(ii.) facilities for water, manure, wood, grazing, 

&c. 

(i.) These two—climate and soil—stand in a diflerent 
category to the others. They are fixed by 


™ "Nlfnllfication o! 

geographical and geological considerations; 
over them neither the people nor Government inVumUmitl 
have more than a limited control, and con- 
RBciiieiitly comparatively little can be. done to 
inodii^ the differences. For instance, it is 
not po^ible to compare agriculture under the 
influenc? of a damp climate and abundant 
rainfall,such as prevails in the greater part of 
Bengal, a. below the Western Ghats of Bom¬ 
bay, with .hat of the dry parched plains of 
Multan and (!ssewhere in the Punjab. Equally 
impossible is ii to find a resemblance between 
the rich black cotton-soil of Eerar or the 
Central Provinces,and the sandy soils of Sinsa, 
or other parts of tb Punjab. The planting of 
trees may indirectly modify the rainfall, and 
plentiful manuring may'mprove the poorer soil, 
but they will be powerlcs to make the one 
locality or soil really like theother. 

(ii.) Here we have a set of physical CMises giving rise (H.) f^icmtiesfor 
to differences which, unlike thosein the case of \vood,*gnv7in8:,’ 
climate and soil, it is in the pow^x, both of 
individuals and of Government, to mitirjito to a 
considerable extent. 

Marked indeed are the differences betM^eeuoarts 
plentifully supplied by wells, or through wich 
streams or canals flow, and those where the.e 
features are absent; so, again, the diff erences are 
^great between treeless tracts and thovse in which 
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forests abound, the latter giving alike shelter, 
grazing, and wood, besides causing a saving of 
manure to the land. Still, much has been done 
in the past, and more may yet be done, to 
mitigate the differences resulting from the 
existence of this class of physical causes. 

The people in certain dry localities have dug 
wells, constructed tanks, and taken channels off 
streams. 

On the other hand, in some parts, valuable 
land has been recovered by means of drainage, 
or by the construction of diams, made either by 
the people themselves, or by the Government 
through their engineers. 

Encouragement has been given, and increased 
encouragement should be given, by Government 
to the extension of minor works such as the 
foregoing. Where, however, the effects are wide¬ 
spread, it is only by large measures, such as the 
State alone can carry out, that the mitigation of 
existing differences can be accomplished. Of 
such nature is the construction of canals by the 
State. 

, In the matter of wood and grazing supply, 
natural differences have, in many parts, been 
intensified through the reckless extermination 
of forests by the hand of man, or through xvcea= 
sive grazing with cattle sheep, and more 
especially by goats. But, abhough the people are 
likely to do little to reaedy, yet it is in the 
power of Government to.ave what is remaining, 
and to provide '' reser^s ** for wood, fuel, and 
grazing, whereby, toc che supply of manure to 
the land may be sa^d. 

It becomes, therefore, one of the most im¬ 
portant duties Agricultural Departments to 
ascertain and point out what measures are 
possible for he judicious modification, through 
Governmen' agency, of differences resulting 
from sue? physical causes as the above named. 
This cm only come as the result of close and 
carefc’l enquiry as to what the needs of each 
loality are, and how they may be best supplied. 

Q)',Economical or Political Conditions . — There are 
"cases to be met with, e.g., in parts of the Central 
Provinces, of Bengal, and of Madras, where, 
owing to the natural richness of the soil, the 
sparsity of population, or other causes, there is 
not the same struggle for existence as is felt else¬ 
where, and, as a consequence, the agriculture is 
often found to be inferior. 
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Here the chano:e will only come with the The lessening of 

• *x-Li i-ii* ^ • . these differences* 

inevitable disturbance which time and increasing 
population will cause in the easier circumstances 
under which the people in some parts live at 
present, as compared with those in others. 

III. Diffe rences (^rising directly from want of Know- Diiforencea 

iJ J J arising (llrectlj 

leage . from want of 

knowledge. 

There are many instances of the cultivation of 
one district being inferior to that of another, not 
on account of caste differences, nor yet on account 
of external and unfavourable physical surround¬ 
ings, but simply because a better practice—I speak 
of Indian, not English, practice—has not been 
known. Or again, as I shall have cause to show, 
an implement is not in use in a district, though 
employed advantageously elsewhere, or cattle are 
poor because not properly fed, or manure is wasted 
(more especially the urine) because there is no 
litter to conserve it, or crops are inferior in yield 
because seed is not carefully selected. 

The want of knowledge, and the lessening of the Their modification 
local differences arising therefrom, cannot be s^*^*®*- 
supplied directly by the people themselves, but 
they may be by the State, partly by means of '•‘noe ot agrioni- 
Edueation, and partly by the introduction of better 
methods from localities where they are known, 
to those where they are unknown, but their 
application to which is both feasible and desirable. 

This cannot be done without that “systematic voedofagrioui- 
“prosecution of agricultural ” which is so 

strongly insisted on in the Government of India's Oo^rnnentof 
Resolution of December 1881 , and which, as is ti™ of 
rightly urged, “ must precede any attempt at 
“ agricultural improvement." 

It is the positive duty of Agricultural Depart- Dutyof Agrioni- 
ments to acquire a thorough knowledge of, and 
acquamtauce with, the agricullural facts of each 
Province with which they have to deal. 

Such an enquiry, to anticipate my final recom- TUeitgenoy 
mendations, can, as the foregoing Resolution 
indicates, only be efficiently carried out by ''a 
'"permanent agency closely associated with the 
" existing authorities in each Province.’* Further, 
as I shall point out in subsequent chapters, I think 
that the assistance of an expert with special 
knowledge of the .application of chemistry to 
agricultui'e is desirable in any such enquiry. 


p. S ir?. B 
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21 . Owing to the great diversities met with in India, not 
alone in the physical features of the country, but also in the 
people themselves and in their varying surroundings, it is very 
difficult to speak generally of the condition of the agriculture. 
While in many parts it may undoubtedly be possible to effect 
improvement, it is not possible to do much, if anything, in 
uthers. Moreover, in every case it will be necessary to 
enquire carefully into existing conditions and practice before 
any real improvement can be carried out. That differences of 
conditions and practice do exist, constitutes, in my opinion, 
a ground of belief in the possibility of improvement, and it 
will be by the modification of these differences, and the 
transference of indigenous methods from one part of the 
country to another, rather than by the introduction of 
Western practice, that progress will be made and agriculture 
be bettered. This work will be done, (a) slowly by the people 
themselves, as they gradually come to see the necessity or the 
advantage of adopting the more profitable methods, {h) more 
quickly by the State, in the spread of Education, whereby 
prejudice will be broken down, and the benefit of better 
methods be made known. The introduction of >such Western 
practices as may be found suitable to the case of Indian 
agriculture must also be the work of Government. Certain 
positive measures, such as the digging of wells by the people, 
the construction of tanks, &c., when found to be suitable, 
should be more persistently encouraged by the State, while 
major works, such as the making of canals, the provision of 
timber, fuel, and grazing, must be carried out by the State 
itse^lf. 

As a preliminary, however, to obtaining any real knowledge 
of the agricultural condition and needs of any district, there 
must be “a systematic prosecution of agricultural enquiry,*’ 
such as is insisted on in the Government of India’s Resolution 
of December 1881, and to this end there should be a permanent 
agency for the purpose in each Province. Lastly, I think 
that in any such enquiry the assistance of an expert with 
special knowledge of the application of chemistry to agri¬ 
culture would be very desirable. 
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22. I recommend, therefore :— 

The spread of General and Agricultural Education. 

The establishment of an organised system of Agri¬ 
cultural Enquiry. 

The active prosecution of positive measures already 
ascertained to be beneficial, and their further en¬ 
couragement by the State. 

I proceed now to consider, in reference to the subjects 
indicated in paragraph 18, the agricultural conditions of the 
country as they have presented themselves to me, giving at 
the close of each section such suggestions for improvement as 
appear practicable. 
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CULTIVATING CLASSES. 

23 . As mentioned already, there are great differences 
between the various castes and races of India in respect of 
their cultivating abilities, differences which are inherent to 
the people themselves, and which are consequently difficult 
to level. Yet the very existence of these differences gives a 
decided encouragement to the belief in the possibility of 
improvement, for it would proceed on what, after all, are the 
right lines when dealing with Indian agriculture, viz., to 
improve it from within, and by means of its own examples, 
rather than by bringing foreign influences and methods to 
bear upon it. The fact that a cultivator in one place, or, 
better still, in the same village, can act as an example to 
another elsewhere or co-resident, may provide, if rightly 
followed up, a far more useful and less expensive practical 
proof of the possibility of improvement than a Government 
Experimental Farm. I remember being much struck by 
seeing, amidst the numerous wheat fields surrounding a 
village in the Central Provinces, a small holding of an acre 
or two, where, unlike elsewhere around, a well had been dug. 
The crops here were far more varied in character, sugar-cane 
and vegetables of many kinds were growing, and what water 
there was still to spare from these crops was being utilised for 
a wheat crop situated on the outskirts of the holding. I 
measured the standing corn, and found it to be then 
(February 23rd) 3 feet 8 inches high, whilst the wheat on 
unirrigated land adjoining was only 2 feet 1 inch high. On 
enquiry I found that the holding belonged to a man of the 
Kachhi caste ; and when I expressed wonder that other culti¬ 
vators did not follow his example, the answer given me was, 
that they were wheat growers,*’ and that it was not their 

custom ” to grow other crops. Although necessity had not 
yet obliged others to adopt an improved practice, there was 
an instance afforded here of what might be done if the neces¬ 
sity arose, tlie improvement having its origin in a purely 
native source. 

24. The subject of caste ” is one of much complexity, and 
demands, for understanding it, a very extensive knowledge 
of the country. I can, therefore, say but little about agri¬ 
culture in its relation to, and as affected by, caste. As 
mentioned in paragraph 20, some castes are hereditarily 
inferior as cultivators to others, but the agricultural practice 
of any one caste is not uniformly alike everywhere, nor 
equally good. The J&ts, for example, are spoken of in the 
Meerut district as being ''un.su rpassed as cultivators,*' but 
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in the Bareilly district they are not so good, and the Kurrnis 
and Loclhas are superior to them there. The Rajputs and 
Brahmans do not themselves, as a rule, cultivate, but they 
employ hired labour; in some parts, however, they are 
described as being ‘‘moderate cultivators.’' Not only are 
there differences of caste, but there are also differences of 
race, as exemplified in the Kols (the aborigines of Chota 
Nagpur), the Bhils of Bombay, and others. Again, there 
are castes and races distinguished for the special brfinches 
of agriculture which they practise, or for the particular 
methods they employ; such are the Koeris, who are mostly 
growers of vegetables; the Kurrnis, Lodhas, and Malis, who 
are largely market-gardeners; the Kachhis, who, in their 
cultivation, use the night-soil of villages and towns; the 
Vellola caste, again, are cattle breeders; the Gavlis are 
suppliers of milk, and also breed their own cattle; the Gujars, 
Vanjaris, and others are graziers. 

25 , Bearing in mind the method set forth in the last chapter, 
I shall confine myself to considering how far improvement in 
agriculture may be effected through the lessening of those 
differences which are directly due to caste or race prejudices. 
The further question of the improvement of the cultivation 
of one locality by the importation into it of the practice of 
another, is one not directly connected with the inherent 
differences of cultivating classes as such, and will be dealt 
with elsewhere. 

26 . That the breaking down of caste prejudice would be 
followed by considerable improvement in agriculture admits 
of no doubt, and needs but little discussion. Could the 
Rdjput or Brahman be brought to see that there was nothing 
derogatory in manual labour, or in taking an interest in the 
cultivation of the soil; could other cultivators be led to follow 
the practice of the Kichhis, and abandon their prejudices 
against the use of night-soil as a manure ; they could then 
raise crops such as the Kdchhi does, and the country would 
be greatly benefited thereby. 

In the course of my first tour Sir Edward Buck pointed out 
to me a village, named Singhouli, in the Doab, where the 
former tenants, who happened to belong to a low caste 
(Kurmi), had worked so industriously and profitably that 
they had actually been able to buy out the original proprie¬ 
tors who were of higher caste (Rajput), and had become 
possessors of the village themselves. 

The town of Farukhabad, again, is surrounded by a perfect 
garden, the result entirely of Kachhi cultivation. When, about 
tw'enty years ago. Sir Edward Buck transferred some of these 
cultivators from Farukhabad to Cawnpore, they showed at 
the latter city how a profitable use could he made of what 
would otherwise have been a public nuisance, and also how 
the State revenue derived from the area they cultivated could 
be very largely increased. 
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27 . The breaking down of caste prejudice in agricultural 
matters may proceed slowly from the people themselves in 
the gradual abandonment of inferior practices in favour of 
more profitable ones; but it will be brought about more 
rapidly by the force and exigencies of circumstances which 
call for greater attention being paid to the cultivation of the 
land. Already there are indications of a change going on. 
It has been mentioned that indigo cultivation is now carried 
on by castes who used formerly to consider indigo an unclean 
thing, and that the prejudice against the potato and its raising 
has now also largely disappeared. 

Some eight or ten years ago a batch of Kachhis from the 
North-West was transferi'ed to Nagpur, in the Central 
Provinces. Not only did they continue to employ their 
particular practice with profit, but other cultivators around 
followed their example, amongst these being even Brahmans. 
The latter began to grow sugar-cane and vegetables of all 
kinds, just as the Kdchhis had done. Their cultivation is still 
inferior to that of the Kachhis, hut, nevertheless, a beginning 
has been made in the way of improvement, and this has 
originated entirely from the example set by the K4chhis. I 
might instance, too, the sugar-cane cultivation around Poona. 
This was commenced by a Brahman who first showed the 
Municipality how to make poudretteout of the night-soil 
of the town, and then taught the Hindu cultivators Ixow to 
use it. The poudretteis now used to an enormous extent. 
At Nagpur, again, I saw Brahman lads engaged in cultivating ; 
they work with the plough just like the other pupils of Mr. 
Puller's Agricultural Class ; indeed, Mr. Fuller makes its. sine 
qnd non that they should do so. 

In the Kapurthala Administration Report for 1890, page 31, 
Major Massy writes: The Rajput is proud, idle, and not 
thrifty .... but still is a better cultivator than his fore- 
fathers were; he goes out to his fields more regularly,, and 
begins to realise that he must earn his living by the sweat 
of his brow,'* In the Hoshiarpur Settlement Report it is 
stated that some of the Brahmans and Rajputs will now plough 
their lands with their own hands. 

Thus it is clear that a change is going on. 

28 . The work of improvement by example may be, and 
probably will be, a slow one, and where circumstances (as in 
the case I have cited from the Central Provinces) do not call 
for the positive necessity of arousing themselves to better 
their agriculture, the higher castes or the more easy-going 
cultivators may hold to their old ways; still, there is un¬ 
deniably a tendency, wherever pressure has begun to be felt, 
for the inferior cultivating classes to adopt the practice of the 
superior and more thrifty ones. When once a change of this 
kind has set in, its progress is, as a rule, rapid. I need but 
instance the case of Amritsar, where, though but a short time 
has elapsed since their introduction, vegetable-growing and 
market-gardening are now carried on most extensively, and 
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almost entirely by the utilisation of the night-soil of Amritsar 
as manure, in conjunction with canal irrigation. It would, not 
long ago, have been considered impossible for this to happen, 
or for night-soil ever to be turned to a profitable use, on 
account of the prejudices of the people against it. These 
prejudices still exist in many places, but I am convinced that 
they must give way, as they have done already, especially 
when the necessity of increasing the yield of the land is 
forcibly brought home. 

Improvement by force of example is not confined to native 
methods only, for, as Mr. R. H. Elliot pointed out to me, 
coffee-planting by the Natives has improved very considerably 
in Mysore since European planters settled in the country and 
introduced better systems. The same remark applies to the 
cultivation and manufacture of indigo since English pdanters 
came to the districts where the plant is grown. 

29. While the remedy for inferior cultivation will be found 
largely in the exigencies of circumstances which demand more 
attention being paid to the land, it is in the weakening of 
those caste prejudices which account, in no small measure, for 
the differences between good g,nd bad cultivators, that Edu¬ 
cation plays a most important part. Already its influence 
has been felt. I have noticed above, the case of the Nagpur 
Agricultural Class, and I might say the same in regard to the 
Poona College of Science and other institutions which I have 
visited. The spread of Education will be one of the most 
potent factors in creating that interest which agriculture, 
from its widespread extension and importance as the staple 
industry of the country, both merits and demands. It is, there¬ 
fore, through Education that Government can aid largely in 
lessening those differences which are at present inherent to 
the cultivating classes as such, and which stand in the way of 
agricultural improvement. 
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CONCLUSIONS. 

30 . Improvement in agriculture, through the modification 
of differences due to caste and race prejudice, may be effected 
by the gradual breaking down of that prejudice. This will 
result partly through the people theniKselves, in their adop¬ 
tion of more profitable practices, partly from the force of 
circumstances obliging greater attention to be paid to the 
cultivation of the land. 

Government can greatly aid, through the spread of Educa¬ 
tion, in weakening caste prejudice. 


RECOMMENDATION. 

31 . My suggestions under this head accordingly resolve 
themselves into— 

The desirability* of extending General and Agricultural 
Education. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

CLIMATE. 

32 . This all-important factor in Indian agriculture is, unfor¬ 
tunately, one that can only be altered or modified to a limited 
extent. Interesting, therefore, as a study of the influence of 
•climate on agriculture may be, we should, nevertheless, be 
dealing with one of those elements which the cultivator finds 
in limine^ and in accordance with, and not in opposition to 
which he must frame his practice, because neither his energy 
nor the help of the State can to any great extent modify 
its conditions^ It will, therefore, not be necessary for me to 
go deeply into this part of the subject beyond touching on a 
few striking instances of the effect produced on the practice 
of agriculture by differences of climate. 

33 . As explained in the Statistical Atlas of India,'’ it may 
be said that over the greater part of India there are three 
well-marked seasons, vi55., the rainy season (June to October, 
inclusive), the cold season (November to February, inclusive), 
and the hot season (March to May, inclusive). The two former 
are due, respectively, to the prevalence of the south-west and 
the north-east monsoons, whilst the hot season marks the tran¬ 
sition from the cold to the rainy season. Yet these alone do 
not determine the kinds of crops grown, and we do not find 
in all parts alike that there are crops corresponding to the 
different seasons. The relative dryness or dampness of the 
climate has also to be considered. Through the kindness of 
the Revenue and Agricultural Department of the Government 
of India I have been supplied with copies of maps illustrating 
the Rainfall and Geology of India; these have been specially 
reduced, by the KSurvey Department, from the corresponding 
maps in the '‘Statistical Atlas of India,” and accompany 
the present Report. A reference to the Rainfall Map will here 
help to explain the remarks which follow. The contrast 
between climates is more marked in Northern i^han in Southern 
India. In Southern India, generally, it may be said that 
there is uniform warmth, wdth dampness tow^ards the west 
and dryness in the east and interior; but in Northern India 
we find every variation, from the dry climate of the West 
and North-West, accompanied by marked differencCvS of 
summer heat and winter cold, to the permanently damp 
climate and heavy rainfall of Assam and Eastern Bengal, 
where the differences of temperature are not so extreme. 
So it comes about that, whilst in the North-West and Northern 
India generally there are two clearly defined crop-seasons, 
viz., the rainy season (Jcharif) and the cold season (rabi), 
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we find that in Madras these distinctions disappear, and we 
have only early and late sowings of the same crops. In 
Behar and some other parts of Bengal there ai'e three rather 
than two seasons, with their attending crops, viz., the early 
rainy season (hhadoi), the late rainy season (aghani), and 
the cold season (rabi), 

34 . The Report of the Famine Oommission abounds with 
instances proving that famines are the result of one cause alone, 
viz., failure of rainfall, A reference here to the Rainfall 
Map will show how very varied is the di>stribution of rain 
over tlie country. In Burma, Assam, Eastern Bengal, and 
along the coasts of the Western Ghats there is abundant rain ; 
also a rain tract exists along the foot of the Himalayas. In 
the Central Provinces, too, there is a plentiful rainfall. It is 
these parts, therefore, which are the most free from famine. 
So, again, but for a quite different reason, are the very driest 
regions of all, parts of the Punjab, for example, since 
there the faiyats will never try to grow a crop or to culti¬ 
vate unless there is a certainty of w'ater supply. The most 
precarious tracts are those where the chance that enough 
rain may come gives a temptation to venture on growing 
a crop, and then,If drought intervenes, there is a total failure 
of harvest. These are the parts which are light-coloured on 
the Rainfall Map. 

35 . The dependence of certain crops on heavy rainfall and 
a damp climate is well marked in the case of tea culture in 
Assam, where the annual rainfall is from 90 to 160 inches or 
more, and in that of indigo in Behar, or of rice in Bengal and 
on the Western Coast of Bombay, Other crops, such as gram 
{Cicer arietinum) and arhar {Gajanua indicus), can, on the 
contrary, do with a minimum of moisture, and flourish in a 
hot dry climate, such as that of the North-West. Whilst the 
damp climate of Behar and Bengal favours the growth of the 
indigo plant but not the ripening of the seed, the hotter and 
drier climate of the North-West Provinces or the Punjab causes 
the seed to yield well there, and the two cultivations are, for 
the most part, carried on in separate Provinces. With wheat¬ 
growing we have marked contrasts of climatic surroundings, 
as shown, on the one hand, in the case of the plains of the 
Punjab and North-West Provinces, and on the other, in 
the wheat districts of the Central Provinces. In the former, 
dependence is placed largely upon irrigation, for the soil soon 
loses its moisture and becomes baked ; indeed, one may some¬ 
times see (as I myself saw) a wheat crop on which not a drop 
of rain had fallen from time of sowing to harvest, so that, 
were it not for irrigation, famine might be ever at hand. In 
the Central Provinces, on the contrary, an abundant and 
regular rainfall, and a soil which retains that moisture firmly, 
make famine nearly impossible and do away with the necessity 
of irrigation. In the Central Provinces, further, alternation 
of raiay-season {kharif) and cold-season (rabi crops is not so 
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common as in Upper India. The soils are of more marked 
diversity, and are better suited, some for rainy-season, others 
for cold-weather crops. 

Going southwards, as I did in my second tour, from Delhi, 
through Rajputana, and clown the western side of the Bombay 
Presidency, along the north of Madras, then to Bengal, and 
returning finally to the Punjab, I had abundant opportunities 
of seeing how systems of agriculture must be variecl according 
to the climate. Passing from the hot plains of Rdjputana, 
with its sparse cultivation and low rainfall, one comes to 
districts of heavier rainfall, say 60-to 90 inches, such as 
Baroda, Nadiad, and Mahim, where rice will grow without 
irrigation, the rainfall alone sufficing; at Kalyan and Igat- 
puri (nearer Bombay) the rainfall varies from 100 to as much 
as 150 and 170 inches annually, and the r^h * system of making 
the rice seed-bed is in vogue, whilst it is not employed 
in districts of lighter rainfall. Grass headlands and live 
hedges are also features of many of these parts. If, however, 
we go inland to the Kluindesh (Deccan) district, we find a 
rainfall of but 30 inches and the crops quite different, rice 
being replaced by cotton and millets principally, wheat also 
coming in. On the southern side of the Bombay Presidency 
districts are successively passed in the journey by rail which 
have an increasing rainfall, from the Kistna Valley, where 
it is 40 inches, to Belgaum with 65 to 80 inches, while only 
another 20 miles or so further on it is as much as 150 inches 
annually. In each district the cultivation is different, rainy- 
season crops being distinctive of the first named, except 
where patches of black soil interspersed among the other (which 
is mainly red) enable moisture to be retained for growing 
cold-season crops, such as wheat and gram. In Belgaum, 
as also in Dhhrwar, the exceptional feature of hot-weather 
rains in May allows of the early sowing of rice, for the 
h^avy rains later on can always be depended upon ; but 
is not practised, whilst in the extremely rainy and utihealthy 
region nearer the Western Glntts it is. On the red soil of 
Dharwar, with a rainfall of about 45 inches, rice is, as men¬ 
tioned, grown early, but on the black soil nearly all the 
cultivation is that of dry crops. Going on into the Madras 
Presidency, we find fresh factors regulating the crops that are 
grown, for not the south-west monsoon alone, but also the 
north-east monsoon plays an important part, and when the 
former fails, the cultivators wait for the second, and have 
thus a double opportunity of sowing. Again, in Madras there 
are not the wide divergencies of temperatxire that occur else¬ 
where, but a more regular and continuous warmth exists 
throughout the year, and so it may be said that the crops, to 
a considerable extent, go on independently of season. To pass 
from such conditions as these to those of the damp and hot 


• RAb system.—Alternate layers of cow-tlung, loppings and leaves of trees, grass, and earth are 
heaped up on the ground which is to form the seed-bed, and the whole is then set fire to, and the 
ashes mingled with the soil. 
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climate of Bengal, with its rice and jute and indigo growing, 
and then back again to the Punjab, implies seeing very great 
changes indeed in the agriculture* Even in the last-named 
Province, with variations of annual rainfall from the 7 inches 
found in the arid tracts of Multan and the 14 inches in 
Hissar, to the 26 inches of Amritsar, or the 35 inches of 
Hoshiarpur, the surroundings of agriculture must affect its 
practice vastly. In the first-named district canals are abso¬ 
lutely necessary for tlie purpose of cultivation ; in the last- 
named the water-level is quite near the surface of the ground. 
In yet other parts, such as Hissar, whei*e there is great want 
of water, and not sufiicient for the sowing of winter crops, 
nearly all the crops are rainy-season ones. 

It is remarkable, too, how within quite a limited area the 
rainfall will vary. The following instance has been given 
me by Mr. J. J. Macleod : at Segowlie, in Behar, it is 80 inches 
yearly; at Rdjghat, 9 miles to the west, 47 inches; at 
Beyreah, 5 miles west of Rfijghat, 36 inches; and at Mallyah, 
5 miles south-west of Beyreah, 26 inches; whilst at Dhod- 
krahar, G miles north of Segowlie, it is 661 inches. 

36 . But it is not in the crops alone that the infiuence of 
climate is seen; it is exemplified strongly in the case of the 
cattle, and even in the peoj)le themselves. It is .only neces¬ 
sary to mention one single illustration out of many, viz., the 
wide clifterence between the diminutive bullocks and cows of 
Bengal, where a damp hot atmosphere prevails, and the fine, 
large, strong cattle of Hissar and other dry parts of the 
Punjab. In the latter Province the atmosphere, though hot, 
is clear and dry, and the soil is far more adapted to the 
breeding of cattle than are the damp regions of Bengal We 
see, however, the reverse in the case of buffaloes, a>s no climate 
seems too damp or rainfall too heavy for them. Thus, at 
Mdhim (Tlulna district of Bombay) the buffaloes are magnifi¬ 
cent, but the other cattle are poor and miserable ; so, too, is it 
in ^Eastern Bengal; in Behar, where it is drier, the plough 
cattle are again superior: Buffaloes are the principal plough 
cattle throughout the districts of heavy rainfall below the 
Western Ghats; here the preparation of the rice fields, 
covered as they are with water to the depth of several inches, 
could only be carried on by means of buffaloes. In the Punjab 
fine buffaloes may be seen, it is true, but it is as a milk-giver 
that the animal is esteemed there, and its excellence depends 
upon the pi^actice there in vogue, of growing fodder-crops for 
the cattle, and of driving the buffaloes to the forests or to the 
river banks to remain there during the hottest months of the 
year. 

What is true of the cattle in respect of diversity produced 
by climate is true also of the people. The inhabitants of the 
dry, and at times cold, Provinces of North-Western India are 
far stronger and more active than those of the always damp 
and warm Provinces such as Bengal, although in these latter 
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the people are the more mentally acute. Their respective 
foods have undoubtedly also to do with these differences, but 
the foods themselves must be considered as^ determined by 
climate, for it is alone in the cooler and drier climate that 
wheat will flourish, while rice rejoices in a damp warm 
climate such as that of Bengal. 

37 . I said at the opening of this chapter that climate is one 
of the external circumstances inffuencing agriculture, in which 
changes can only be effected to a limited extent. It is im¬ 
possible, therefore, to eliminate the differences that result 
from it; the most that can be done is to mitigate their 
influence. In two directions, possibly, there is some hope of 
doing this:— 

Firstly ,—by the supply of Canals and other means of 
Irrigation to the drier tracts of the country; 

Secondly ,—by the preservation of Forests and the ei’ea- 
tion of “ reserves'’ of Wood and Fodder. 

To such supplies as the last-mentioned the name of Fuel and 
‘‘Fodder iieserves” is generally given, and will be used 
throughout this Report. 


38 . The beneficial influence of irrigation in dry tracts is 
obvious, but that resulting from the growing of trees needs 
some explanation. 

It has been much debated whether forests and plantations 
do actually bring about an increase of rainfall or not. But I 
would 2)oint out that their real influence and value consist in 
their lowering the temperature, and thus causing moisture to 
be deposited where otherwise it would pass on. As a con¬ 
sequence of this, forests and plantations will cause rain to 
fall in gentle sliowers instead of in heavy and often destruc¬ 
tive deluges. Thus, a given quantity of rain will be dis¬ 
tributed over a greater number of days, and its value to the? 
agriculturist will be thereby largely increased. The true test of 
the value of aftbrestation in this connection is, not so much 
whether the total rainfall be increased, but whether the 
numher of rainy days be more. The dewfall is also in¬ 
creased in the neighbourhood of trees, and this has consider- j 
able agricultural importance, too. 

It has not unfrequently been observed that in times of 
drought there has been plenty of rain in the clouds overhead 
what was wanted was some agent to condense and “bring it' 
“ down.” Trees would materially assist in performing this. 
Again, the difference between the action of a gentle rain and/ 
that of a heavy deluge is very marked; for, while in the 
former case the water sinks gradually into the soil, in the 
latter it impidly runs off the baked surface of the earth, and 
very often causes much damage by the destruction of roads, ■ 
the washing away of bridges, and the silting-up of tanks. 
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Through the kindness of Mr. Rohert H. Elliot of Mysore 
I am able to supply a practical illustration of the value of 
woods, and one which would show that, in regard to rainfall, 
a climate can be favourably influenced in about 25 years. 

Mr. Elliot, when in the Neilgherries in 1891, carefully exa¬ 
mined, with the aid of Government officials, the Rain Records 
from 1870 to 1890. Previous to 1870 Ootacainund and its 
neighbourhood were nearly bare of treevS, so much so that a 
photograph taken about that time has no resemblance what¬ 
ever to the^now thickly-wooded Station, the result of a large 
amount of planting, both by Government and by private 
individuals. The returns show that, taking tmst the rainfall 
for the months of March, April, and May (when the rains are 
purely local), there were, during the flve years 1870^4, 121 
rainy days in all, while in the same months of the five years 
1886-90 (by which time the Station had become fully wooded) 
there were no less than 147 rainy days. Also, the increase of 
rainfall for these months during the period 1886“90 has been 
about three inches a year, a not inconsiderable difference, 
thfough, from an agricultural point of view, the distribution 
of rain over a greater number of days is more important than 
a mere increase of rainfall. Again, taking all the months of 
the year except June, July, and August (which are excluded 
because the rains of this period are not local in origin, but 
are those of the south-west monsoon and come from a 
distance), it was found that during the treeless period 1870-4 
there was a total of 374 rainy days only, whilst during the 
wooded period 1886-90 there were 416 rainy days. Further 
than this, it was ascertained that the character of the rainfall 
had altered within late years, light and regular rain showers 
taking, to a great extent, the place of destructive occasional 
torrents. The agricultural importance of these facts is very 
great indeed. 

/But'there are other indirect benefits attending the spread 
or ll’ee-planting, benefits affecting the soil itself more particu¬ 
larly. I What trees do is to hold up the soil, pueventing it 
fi’om being washed away and carried off by streamlets ; next, 
a coating of vegetation soon covers the soil on which trees 
are growing, and binds it together, though at the same time 
rendering it permeable to and retentive of moisture, so that 
the rain noy^onger flows off a.s it would over a hard dry 
surface witnout benefiting the soil below. Thus, a cool 
surface is produced in place of an otherwise dry and heated 
one on which the sun's rays would impinge directly, and from 
which they would be I'eflected; shade and sheltei’ are pro¬ 
vided, and in the end a moister climate will prevail. From 
old records and descriptions of India there is reason to believe 
that the climate was not formerly what it now is, but that 
the spread of cultivation, accompanied, as it has been, by 
the wholesale and reckless denudation of forests and wooded 
ti*acts, without reservation of land to afford wood or grazing, 
has done much to render the climate what it now is. I Sir 
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William Denison states that, when Governor of Madras) he 
was shown districts in which the rain had retreated as the 
forests had beeiiv cleared back, and he points out that when a 
, rain-carrying cloud comes in contact with the bare and heated 
soil the tendency is for the moisture to be held up in suspen-: 
sion in the air, and imt to be deposited on the earth. /'Such 
districts were found in Cuddapah, Madura, and Travancore.} j 

The case of Cairo has been instanced in support of the view 
taken as to the beneficial effect of trees; since plantations 
have been established there a rainfall has appeared, whilst 
before this there was none. It is impossible, however, to say 
how far this result is due to the planting of trees, and how 
far to the opening of the Suez Canal, which latter is known 
to have caused distinct climatic changes. 

"When visiting Etawah (North-West Provinces) I went to 
see a plantation for the supply of wood and grass ; this had 
been established about five years previously on land which 
was nothing more than bare ravine land. The whole extent 
of the plantation was 7,000 higkas (4,875 acres). I was 
assured that the Station had not been so hot since the planta¬ 
tion had been formed^ and, anyhow, it is very certain that 
the now wooded and gTass-covered ravines are very much 
cooler than the former bare open spaces were. At Jhansi I 
was told the same thing, and that since the introduction of 
the syvstem of bunding^ the streams and planting the slopes 
with trees, the Station had been cooler. 

I am reminded here of an old Sanskrit saying which 
describes the rainfall as being divided into twelve parts, and 
assigns them as follows; ‘SSix for the sea, Four for the 
forest and mountains, and Two for the land.'' 


Instances. 

1. Msidras. 


2. Cairo. 


X Etawalt. 


39 . Though immense tracts of country have been denuded 

in the past, there are still considerable areas which can be this connection, 
taken up and rendered serviceable for climatic ends, and the 
Forest Department has stepped in none too early in the 
endeavour to save those wooded tracts which are still left. 

From climatic considerations alone,, the work of the Forest 
Department is, accordingly, of importance. 

40 . In addition to the protection of forests, and the reserva- otiujr measures 
tion of considerable tracts for the creation of Fuel and sSSlfshW 

Fodder Reserves,” there are other minor measures which have 
often been urged by the Imperial Department of Agriculture, 
and which, while primarily supplying tmiber and fuel, also 
exercise a benefit in the provision of shelter, shade, and 
coolness in the immediate vicinity. Such are the growing of Plantations, 
trees along canal bank.s and railway lines, and the encourage¬ 
ment of Arboriculture by the planting of trees along the Arboriculture, 
sides of roads. 


♦ i?«/Kiwgt.-~Enibati1clng, *>., holding up the streinn that would flow over the laml during heavy 
rain, by means of embankments ou wliicli graas is allowed to grow, and on which trees are some¬ 
times planted as well. 
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These matters will be more fully dealt with in Chapter VIII. 
when considering the wood supply of the country. 

41 . But little help must be expected to come from the 
people directly, in the attempt to mitigate as far as possible 
the influence of climate. They are hardly likely to originate 
such measures as have been suggested, and they have not the 
means to carry them out. Too often, it is to he feared, they 
will even oppose the taking of remedial action, at all events 
at the outset. Such has been the case already with Forest 
preservation, and it will not be until they are convinced of 
the utility of the measures taken for their benefit, and for 
the improvement of their agriculture, that the people will 
accord their hearty support; the tendency with them will he, 
as it. has been in the past, to clear and to destroy rather than 
to save and to plant. Something may be done by way of 
encouragement in offering rewards for tree-planting, hut it is 
clear that the work, both of irrigation schemes and of main¬ 
tenance and creation of wood reserves,” must fall to the share 
of Government. 

It becomes, therefore, the duty of Agricultural Departments, 
first, to make a careful enquiry as to the localities in which 
measures for mitigating the severity of the climate are most 
needed ; then, to ascertain what the nature of such action is 
to be, and how it may be best applied. This can only be done 
efficiently by instituting an enquiry such as that I have 
drawn attention to in Chapter II., and by an '' agricultural 

analysis ” such as is sketched out in the Governrnent of 
India's Resolution of December 1881 {see paragraph 4 of the 
present Report). 
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CONCLUSIONS. 


CONGLUSlONa. 


42 . While the elimination of differences due to climate and 
affecting agriculture cannot be achieved, the mitigation of 
their influence is to some extent possible. This may be done 
by increasing the means of irrigation to dry tracts, and by 
preserving and extending reserves of wood and fodder. In 
these ways an improvement in agriculture may be broughf. 
about. Both measures are the work of Government. 


RECOMMENDATIONS. 


RECOitMENDA' 

TIONS. 


43 . I recommend 

The extension of Canals and other means of Irrigation 
to the drier tracts. 

The establishment, wherever possible, of “ Fuel and 
Fodder Reserves.’’ 

The increase of Plantations along Canal banks and 
Railway lines. 

The spread of Arboriculture. 

The instituting of Enquiry by Agricultural Departments 
as to where the above measures are needed, and how 
they may best be carried out. 


p. 3373. 
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CHAPTER Y. 

SOIL. 

44 . The soils of India have not, so far, been made the subject 
of careful or scientific study. A few analyses are recorded 
of the soils of particular spots, and on two of the Government 
Experimental Farms a practical analysis of the soil has been 
attempted by growing crops on them with the aid of manures 
in which certain chemical elements have been alternately given 
or withheld. This havS, however, been done without a previous 
knowledge of the soil and its constituents having been gained ; 
has not been definitely known how much of each chemical 
element was actually supplied in the manures ; nor was there 
any subsequent soil-analysis in order to see which constituents, 
and how much of each, had been removed by the cropping. 
Such experiments have a certain value, it is true, and may 
occasionally give some rough idea as to the needs or capa¬ 
bilities of a particular soil, but they fall far short of what 
may be gained by a systematic and scientific enquiry. I do 
not wish, however, to attach too high a value to the mere 
chemical analysis of soils as the index to all soil improvement, 
knowing well, as I do, the difficulties of interpreting the 
results aright, and, especially in the case of India, of applying 
the results in the form of recommendation.s that will be 
practically useful. It is not enough to ascertain that a par¬ 
ticular ingredient may be wanting in a soil or be beneficial to 
a crop, but it is necessary, too, to know in what practical and 
most economical form that ingredient may be supplied, 
and whether, in effect, it will pay to apply it at all. In this 
respect India is very differently circumstanced to England, 
America, and other countries. Not only is there an absence 
of lai'ge landowners, hut the few wants and scanty means of 
the cultivators, and the smallness of the holdings (averaging 
probably less than five acres each), make it necessary to 
consider ineasuies of improvement from a special point of 
view. This has not been sufficiently borne in mind by 
those who have advocated “improved” implements and 
cheinical manures for Indian agriculture. Even those (and 
Natives too) who have lived in England or have gone there to 
study have been disposed to exaggerate the value of chemical 
manures and chemical analysis of soils. While urging, as I 
shall do strongly, the employment of chemical and analytical 
skill in connection with the investigation of the soils of India, 
and in agriculture generally, I must not lead those whom I 
am called upon to advise, to expect too much from the 
researches of an Agricultural Chemist. Analysis of soils may 
do much to explain phenomena, and to suggest the lines of 
improvement, but it can, unaided, certainly not reform 
Agriculture. There is, however, without doubt, a large 
field open for enquiry, wherein the assistance of chemical 
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analysis will be positively necessary, but it must be employed 
in conjunction with an intelligent acquaintance with agricul¬ 
tural practice and with the needvS and resources of the 
agricultural classes, an acquaintance which can only come 
from a careful and systematic course of enquiry. 

45 . In respect of different geolofjical types of soil India 
exhibits far less variation than England. 'Soils of one main 
character stretch unchanged over infinitely wider areas, and 
the diffei'enees found in England on a single farm, necessitating 
special treatment and the growing of particular crops on each 
kind of land, are not often met with in India. Reference to 
the_Geological Map given in this Report will show that the 
divisions are few in number and little varied over the country. 
Ihey may be said to consist of three different kinds only, 
marked respectively on the map, brown (alluvial tracts), green 
(black cotton-soil), and red (hard rock). The vast alluvial 
plains composed.of mud and sand stretch across the northern 
portion of the coujrtry from west to east; the second type 
or black cotton-soil is a basaltic formation, and occupies 
mainly the central and western divi.sions of the map ; lastly, 
the hard rocky type, composed of archaean and rnetamorphic 
rocks, covers the southern and south-eastern divisions. In 
the next chapter I shall have occasion to point out how the 
effect of irrigation is altered by the existence of these different 
kinds of soil. Peaty soils are but little known in India, 
the chalky gravels and oolite soils, the marls and clays and 
other varieties met with in England are absent; in their 
place are found distinctive types in the “ black cotton-soil,” 
in the presence of concretionary nodules of carbonate of lime 
called kankar, and in vast alluvial plains and silt-renewed 
tracts. 

46 . Although the main geological types of soils are not so 
varied as in England, there are a large number of subdivisions, 
known by local names differing in each district, but the re¬ 
spective qualities of which are quite clearly understood by the 
cultivators. These minor differences, the result of variations 
in climatic conditions, in the system of manuring, and in the 
greater or less prevalence of trees and forest in the neigh¬ 
bourhood, are more numerous in India than in countries of 
more uniform climate and more similar agricultural practice' 
and surroundings throughout. In several Provinces a regular 
system of classification of soils exists, and is used for Settle¬ 
ment purposes, while each district has its own classification 
under the particular local names given to the soils in each. 
In some Provinces every field even is elas.sed according to 
its position, the nature and depth of the soil, the crops 
grown on it (whether it be wheat or rice or “ garden ” land), its 
nearness to the village site, &e., and particulars are recorded 
as to its being embanked, irrigated, or open to damage from 
water-channels, and whether it be exposed to injury from 
v/’ild beasts, &c. 
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47 . On one occasion when I was in the Central Provinces, 
several Inspectors of Village Accountants (patwaris) and 
District Inspectors came to me; and, as we went over the 
fields together, I was much struck by the minute discrimina¬ 
tions which they made between different varieties of soil, and 
by the interest which they took in this part of their 
work. They were, however, quite ignorant as to how soil 
came to he formed, and of the forces of nature, and of the 
causes which irroduce differences of soils. With a little 
sound instruction in agriculture, and in the elementary facts 
of science affecting it, these men would, I thought, have 
a much more intelligent understanding of agriculture, and of 
the conditions wfith which they have to deal in their daily 
work. 

48 . I come now to the improvenient of the soil. This must 

take one of two forms: the rendering of cultivated land 

more productive; second, the reclamation of land, ortho making 
fit for cultivation land which is now considered uncultnrahle. 

49 . Under the first head the question naturally arises—Is 
the soil of India becoming exhausted ? This is not an easy 
question to answer. Time after time it has been pointed out 
to me that the same fields have gone on growing the same 
crops on much the same system as at present, for centuries 
past; it is averred, too, that, by rotation and fallows, the land 
receives the necessary change of cropping and the ^^rest^' 
from cultivation which prevents it from going down in 
quality. Further arguments are, that the rainfall contains 
more nitrogen in India than in England, that the sun acts as 
n, fertiliser, and so on. On the other hand, there is a pretty 
general belief that the soil is becoming less productive, and 
remarks to that effect occur over and over again in the 
Settlement Reports of most able officers, obliging one to 
conclude that they are more than mere casual observations. 

When, however, one looks for positive evidence of soil 
exhaustion, I admit that it is not forthcoming. Still, this does 
not prove that exhaustion is not going on. The want of 
evidence is due rather to the absence of reliable records in the 
past, and to attention not having been paid earlier to the 
crop out-turns. When the question as to whether the soil was 
deteriorating was asked by the Famine Commissioners, the 
reply received from Bengal was, that there were no means of 
ascertaining. This same answer might with ti'uth have been 
given by all the Provinces, for the whole of tlie^ replies 
received were very indefinite, and dealt with surmises and 
■with popular report rather than with actual facts. When 
investigating the subject myself, I hoped to find in Settle¬ 
ment Reports more definite information, deduced possibly 
from instances of assessment having been reduced; but, 
whilst a large number of instances are given where land 
had become iinculturable owing to the spread of the efflor- 





escence of soda salts known as reli* (the land so affected 
being called usarf), there are but few cases mentioned in 
which actual deterioration of soil through continual cropping 
is stated to have taken place. Where, in the absence of reh, 
assessment had been reduced, it is impossible to ascertain 
whether any of the many other influences, such as fall in 
prices of produce, want of rain, indebtedness of the cultivators, 
or oppression of landlords {zemindars), has been the real 
cause of the reductioipi granted, or whether actual failure in 
the productive power of the soil has been brought about. 

It is hard to gauge out-turns, and to get to know what the 
soil is, by itself, capable of producing, or for what period the 
return from manured land will continue to differ from that of 
unrnanured. Further, it has to be considered that, as fresh 
land is broken up, the manure supply, always limited and 
insufficient, has to be spread over a larger area than before. 
The opinion of cultivators must, I know, be taken as worth 
little, especially if it be given at a time when a re-settlement 
is imminent; tlie other opinions wdiich I shall presently 
quote I give without wishing undue weight to be attached to 
them. 

On two points there is, however, decided agreement: 
firstly, that land newly brought under cultivation yields well 
at first, but that, after a time, the produce falls; and secondly, 
that, whether the soil be undergoing exhaustion or not, it is 
certainly not being enriched, nor is the average out-turn over 
the whole cultivated area an increasing one. This has led 
many to the conclusion that, while land newly broken up 
will yield largely for a time and then decline, this decline will 
not go below a certain level, and there it will stop. The 
instances of unmanured plots on the Experimental Farms at 
Rothamsted and Woburn in England have been quoted in 
support of this view; but these, though they show that, after 
a certain level has been reached, subsequent deterioration goes 
on very slowly, yet prove that it does go on. 

The resiilts obtained at Rothamsted in the case of a wheat 
crop continuously uninanured for- 40 years are :— 

Average produce of 
Corn per acre in Bushels. 

8 years 1844-51 (previous to commencement of 

experiment).17 

20 years 1852-71 (experimental period) - - 13*9 

20 years 1872-91 „ „ - - 11-1 

That positive evidence of exhaustion in the soils of India 
is not yet forthcoming is no proof, therefore, that the process 
is not'slowly going on. 

• Reh.—Kn effiorescence of sotla salts, which appears as a white cniat on the surfa'-e of tlie soil nnfl 
renders it uncultnrable. The salts are princiiwlly impure carbonate o** stnlii, but sulphate of sodii 
also occurs largely, and vtith them are found coaiiuon siilt and salts of lime and magnesia. See also 
paragraphs 67 an»)74. 

^ Usar. —Land'impregnate<l with swla salts, as above, and thereby ren it red barren also 

paragraphs 73-76. 
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(a) from Coimba* 
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gurh (Oudh ). 


ie) from I^ohar- 
(iagfi (Bengal). 


50. I invite attention to the following instances which I 
have gathered, or which others have kindly collected for 
me 

Mr. Nicholson, in his ''Manual of Coimbatore/' says :— 

“ In Erode (Madras) the dry crops are usually poor; the faluM has been 
‘‘ widely cultivated, so that the land lias had no rest ; rainfall is variable 
“ and pai tial, cattle are not abundant, and population is large, so that the 

surface sol (and there is but scanty soil on the uplands) is exhausted for 

want of sufficient manure, most of which goes,,to the gardens.” 

Again:— 

“ The open sandy and treeless wastes south-east of Udanialpet, near the 
" foot of the bills, are melancholy instances of reckless tree destruction in 
" long"distant periods ; these were evidently rich jungles like those of 
" Anainialai, hut are now treeless and exhausted.” 

In the Goi'akhpur (North-West Provinces) Report is the 
following 

" Although the productiveness of the soil contrasts favourably with that 
" of ne'ghbouring districts, Mr. Wynne is of opinion that gradual deterio- 
" ration will neaessarily result from the ruinous system of over-cropping 
" which is now practised. The fertility of the land is not maintained by 
" allowing the fields to remain periodically fallow, or by a sufficient use of 

" manure, or by a judidions system of rotation of crops. 

" In proof of' the correctness of his impression in regard to prospective 
" general deterioration, he remarks that Tappah Sugurah, which has been 
" the longest inhabited, and twenty years ago was shid by Mr. Chester to 
" be one of the most fertile, is now the least productive in the pergunmihy 

and contrasts most unfavourably with Tappah Sehurree, of which the 
" soil was lately virgin. In a note on the Settlement of Gorakhpur Mr. 
" Reade referred back to a traditionary period when the district had been 
" one of the most productive and fertile in this part of India. It had 
“ subsequently reverted to its primeval state of forest and jungle, from 
" which it has been gradually emerging within the memory of the present 
" generation. He concluded that it was liable at long and undefined 
" intervals to such periodical alterations, and anticipated a gradual deterio- 
" ration after cultivation should have been carried to a maximum.” 

In paragraph 19 of the review of the Gonda (Oudh) Report 
is this:— 


" There is no alternate root crop known to the husbandry. A 
" amount of animal manure is diverted from the land and used for fuel. 

". The natural consequence is that over-cropping in time exhausts 

" even the best soils, and the culture during a series of years is unduly 
" low.” 

In the Purtabgiirh (Oudh) Report occurs this - 

" The soil, though fertile, bears evidence of exhaustion through want of 

" manure and fallow seasons.. The root of the pre.sent 

“ complaint, that the present yield is not equal to that of former times, lies 
" in the fact that under the native rule a field was sellom tilled for more 
“ than two or throe years in succession. In the third or fourth y’’ear a plot 
“ of waste Wcis broken up, while the whole laud was tillowed to lie fallow. 

A succession of rich harvests was the cansequence. Now, however,.... 
" competition steps in and prevents the rtsting of a single acre.” 

In the Report on the agriculture of Loliardaga Mr. Easu 
writes;— 

" The fertility of the soil is being reduced fast to the permanent 
" limit by (1) continued cultivation without replacement by sufficient 
" manure ; *2; spread of cultivation (le'vS forosts and p.vsture, less cattle, 
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and bigger areas to be manured); (3) cattle epidemics. The supply of 
manure is extremely limited." 

In another pasvsage Mr. Basu says :— 

“ Fallowing used to be done, but is restricted owing to pressure of 
population.^’ 

From the replies to enquiries addi'cssed by the Famine 


Oominissioix I take the following• 

Central Provinces. —Mr. (now Sir Charles) Elliot in 1865 


from replies to 
enquiry o( Fa¬ 
mine Conuiiisalon 


wrote 


“It stands to reason that land, even the black soil of the Nerbudda as to exhaustion 
Valley, must deteriorate if it is cropped year after year without anything 

“ being returned to it. As long as half the fiist class was uucul- i. Central ,Pro- 

tivated, and a new field coull be broken up for every one thrown into 
“ fallow, the crops (of the Nerbudda Valley) are not likely to have dete- 
“ riorated much. But when once regular cultivation set in, and the 
“ majority of the land came under the plough, a certain amount of 
deterioration followed." 

“ The old rate of produce in the golden age, or fifty yeais ago, is sup- 

posed to have been tenfold, and, judging from the Tapti Valley. 

I do not conceive it can have been more than twelvefold. I reckon the 
average now to be sixfold, and my belief is that it fell very rapi<lly from 
twelvefold bo about eight, and then rather slowly to six or seven ; that 
“ it w'as at that stage when the land was reported ‘very much exhausted’ 

“ in 1830, and that it has fallen very slightly, if at all, since then." 

Madras .— ii.Maam. 

“ No Collector has reported that there has been deterioration of the soil 
“ within his o^vii experience, but some are satisfied, from the enquiries they 

“ have made, that deterioration is going on.. The question of 

“ deterioration does not specially arise in this Presidency with regard to 
“ irrigated land. On the contrary, visible deterioration is apparent 
“ chiefly in connection with unirrigated land newly taken up, and not 
“ unfrequently relinquished again after some years in favour of another 
“ fresh field, or one that has had some years’ rest." 

51 . The above extracts, whileperhap.s notfurnishing absolute 
proof that the process of exhaustion in soils is going on, point agricuitore tu. 
to much more than mere probability of its existence. It must become gradually 
be accepted as an axiom in agriculture that what is taken ofF 
the land in crops must in some way be put hack into the soil, 
or else the soil will suffer exhaustion. It is an equally ' 

accepted fact that the production of heavier crops means that 
more manure must be applied to the land. A country which 
exports both crops and manure must be declining in fertility. 

Now, what is the state of things a,s regards India ? On the 
one han<l there is a large export of oil-seeds, cotton, and other 
products, besides an increasing one of wheat, all of which 
remove a considerable amount of the soil-constituents. What 
is returned in their place ? Only the straw or the stalks and 
leaves; and it is not even correct to say that these are 
returned, for, after all, it is only a portion, and frequently a 
very small portion, that does find its way back to the soil. 

Part is necessarily used up in the bodies of the cattle, part is 
wasted by imperfect conserving and storing of manure, part 
must unavoidably be lost, however great the care that may be 
taken; thus it comes about that it is only a fraction that 
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contributes finally to making up the loss the soil has sus- 
tained. 

Were, on the contrary, all grain to be consumed by the 
people, and all night-soil to be used in agriculture ^ were all 
refuse of oil-seeds (after pressing out the oil) to be utilised tor 
manure; were all straw to be consumed by cattle, and tne 
droppings, solid and liquid together, to be carefully preserved ^ 
lastly, were all stalks and leaves to be buried again in the 
land; then the balance might be more nearly preser^d. 13ut, 
as things are, the exports of oil-seeds, gram, &c. (that ot bones 
I will discuss later) simply mean so much of the soil-con¬ 
stituents ^cctTvied offy for which no adequate recompense is- 
inade. 

The consequence must be that the soil becomes gradually 
poorer, though the effect may not as yet be visible to the eye 
for, even if the soil be still producing the same crops, the 
potential fertility (by which I mean the reserve ot con¬ 
stituents for the production of future crops) must be sunering 
loss, and tbe capabilities of the soil must be less fhan under 
a system of equal giving and taking. In face, theretore, oi 
the enormous increase recorded in the population, and luture 
increases that will have to he met, it becomes a most serious 
question how the food for these millions is to be touncl; m 
other words, how the manure is to be obtained without 
which the crops necessary for feeding these people cannot be 
grown. 

52. I cannot, therefore, agree with the theory that fixes a 
certain level to which production may sink, hut heiow which 
it will not go. This is apparent rather than real. The decline 
may be slow, but this is a mere matter of time. When we 
compare the wheat-yields of different countries, we have, as 
nearly as one can judge, the following : 

T.ible I._Wheat-yields of different Countries. 



Inaia.t 

1 

ITnlted; 

Kingdom. 

1 

France. 

1: 

1 Germany. 

1 

1 

Russia.! 

C5ana<la. 

United 
States of 
Americji. 

Australia. 

Average yield per 
acre in bushels* - 

Bmhela, 

10 

BmhsU, 

28 

BusheU. 

17 

BmMs- 

18 

BusMs. 

9 

Busfteh. 

U 

Bushel$. 

12*6 

Bushel*. 

11 


O* the laet eight year, was 30 bushels. 

The wheat-yield in In«iia will vary, not only according to 
the season, hut also with the conditions under which the 
crop is grown; for instance, it must he taken into account 
whether the land be manured or not, whether it be land 
dependent on rainfall alone, or supplied by irrigation as well, 
and whether rainfall be sufficient or not. A.S nearly as a 
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- 7 bushels per acre. 


- 10 
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conclusion can be formed, the following are the out-turns on 
some of the respective classes of land ;— 

On unmanured dry-crop land where 
rainfall is precarious and often 
insufficient - - - - 

On manured land in tracts of better 
■ rainfall - - « - 

On manured and irrigated land - 15 to 25 bushels per acre. 

In comparison with the above, it may be mentioned that 
in the Rothamstecl Experiments the produce of land con¬ 
tinuously unmaniu’ed for 40 years is 12J bushels per acre, at 
61 lbs. per bushel . 

53 . The real answer to the question whether the soil of 
India is becoming exhausted or not, seems to me to lie in the 
fact of the small produce annually removed. In England, 
with its 28 to 30 bushels per acre, what is removed over and 
above the yield of the unmanured land is due to what is put 
into the land in the form of manure: India’s 10 bushels, on 
the contrary, represent almost entirely what is taken out of 
the soil itself. The extra crop in England is, in other words, 
the produce of what is added to, and not, as in India, the 
produce of what is taken out of, the soil. 

Nevertheless, the powerful sun of India, aided by moisture, 
or by water (where it is applied artificially), exercises, I 
believe, a far more rapid and powerful influence in decom¬ 
posing and bringing into an assimilable condition the con¬ 
stituents of the lower layers of the soil and of the stones and 
rocks which go to produce soil than is the case in England ; 
and why no decline is noticed, after a certain limit has been 
reached, may be due to there being just enough fresh material 
decomposed and brought into active condition annually to 
produce the requisite small yield. It must not be forgotten, 
it is true, that the wheat crop of England is generally a nine 
months’ crop, that of India only a five months’ crop ; but I 
believe that the influences named above are the most potent 
factors in causing the differences of yield. Were demand, 
however, made upon the soil for a greater yield, the soil could 
no longer supply it, and it would have to be met by outside 
sources, in other words, by manure. 

Such a demand must be looked for in the rapidly increasing 
population, and in the greater difficulty of providing food for 
it. Sir James Caird, in treating of this problem, estimated 
that if the produce of the land could be increased by one or 
two bushels per acre the difficulty could be met. It will be 
my endeavour to show in this and the following chapters that 
the necessary increase can only be met in one Avay, viz., by 
improving the manure supply of the country. Improvement 
in the system of land tenure, improvement of the land 
by expenditure of public and private capital on it, and similar 
ineasures. may alleviate the condition of the Indian cultivator, 
but they will not give him larger crops, and they will not 
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provide the food that the people must have to live upon. ^ For 
this the soil itself must be looked to, as it alone can produce 
the crops, and manure alone can enable it to bring forth the 
necessary increment. The question of manure supply is, 
accordingly, indissolubly hound up with the \vell-being and 
even the bare existence of the people of India. 

54. Having considered the soil as a whole, and chiefly in 
regard to the important question of its deterioration or the 
reverse, it is well that I should now discuss the separate 
ingredients which go to make up soil, and w^hich cause the 
differences between one soil and another. The main ingredients 
are the following:- — water or moisture, vegetable matter or 
kttmus, sand, clay, and carbonate of lime. These I shall take 
as presenting themselves in a chemical study of Indian as 
distinguished from English soils, and, in addition to pointing 
out the most characteristic differences, I shall endeavour to 
indicate possible lines of further enquiry. 

55. First to be considered among the components of 
cultivated soil is Water or Moisture, without which no germi¬ 
nation is possible. In India the relation of soils to moisture 
acquires a greater significance than almost anywhere else, on 
aceoimt of the rainfall being limited to particular periods, 
instead of being distributed throughout the year, and because, 
of the intense and prolonged heat, with consequent rapid 
evaporation. Climatic conditions, as shown in Chapter IV., 
exercise most marked influences upon Indian Agriculture, and 
cause the practice of it to vary greatly in different parts. 

A striking diflerence is seen between the condition of 
English soils aixd that of the generality of Indian soils. 
Speaking broadlj?^ it may be said that the normal state of an 
English soil is “ wet,’' and that of most Indian soils “ dry ; ” 
and w^hereas, in the case of the former, the object is generally 
to get rid of the superfluous water by means of drainage, 
the difficulty in India is, as a rule, to keej) the moisture in the 
land. The relative behaviour of soils to the moisture which 
falls on them in the form of rain, or wdvich is conveyed to 
them by artificial means of irrigation, is, therefore, of great 
importance. The differences of geological types of soil men¬ 
tioned in paragraph 45 must be here again borne , in mind, 
and reference to the Geological Map Avill assist the explana¬ 
tion. ! The alluvial soil (coloured brown on the map) which 
occurs'in the Punjab and North-West Provinces, under condi¬ 
tions of a dry climate, low^ rainfall, and hot sun, soon loses 
its moisture and becomes baked, so that dependence has 
largely to be placed on irrigation, and the more so where the 
alluvium (or mixture of sand and clay) is sandy rather than 
clayey in character. kSo, too, the hard rocky formation 
(coioured red) of Southern and South-eastern India calls for 
the same measures. But where, as in the Central and Western 
parts, the black cotton-soil (coloured green) occurs, w e find a 
great difference, for this soil is naturally very retentive o 





moisture, and as it dries it cracks into blocks which, though 
hardened and baked externally, will be found, on being broken 
open, to have enclosed moisture within them, and to have thus 
prevented it from being lost. So it comes about that there is 
always sufficient moisture for the germination of the seed,, 
and for the growing of the crop. Irrigation, conseqxiently, is 
not necessary in these parts, and famine is of rare occurrence. 

There is another class of soil, that found in the tracts along 
the river beds of the large streams in the Punjab, which always fn the Punjab, 
has a sufficiency of moisture in it, although not actually 
inundated. With this exception, and that of the black cotton- 
soil, it may be said that in the majority of cases great import- 
ance attaches to the retaining of moisture in the soil. I have retention of 
often been struck by the. attention which the cultivator gives 
to this, and have noticed with surprise how, even under the 
influence of a burning sun, the land, by reason of the careful 
preparation given to it, is made to retain sufficient moisture to 
ensure the germination of the seed put into it, for, on turning 
up the earth to a dbpth of two, or at most three, inches, the 
precious water will be found in it. In indigo-planting this is 
absolutely essential, and great is the care taken to break up 
and pulverise each crust that forms on the surface. I cannot 
help suspecting that the system of shallow ploughing, as 
practised by the Native, and his aversion to ploughs that turn 
over a broad slice and form a wdde furrow, may have some¬ 
thing to do with this matter of the retention of moisture, 
and that the effect of deep ploughing would too generally 
be to lose the very moisture the cultivator so treasures. 

56 . Fi •om the foregoing remarks it follows that one obvious gJ/fbvTncrcie* 
direction in which improvement in soil can be effected, is the of water supply 
increasing of the supply of water to diy tracts, and thus of 
moisture to the land. The means by which this may be done 

will be more specially treated in the next chapter, and it will 
suffice here to say that for any work to he carried out on a 
large scale it must he done by Government or by Government 
aid. 

57 . While I have drawn attention to the importance of the 
retention of moisture in the majority of soils, it must never- uon. 
theless be remembered that this principle cannot he enforced 
everywhere, and that there are some instances of its misap¬ 
plication, as in the making of canals where they were not 
really wanted. Orissa is a case in point. 

There is little room for doubting that, by the introduc¬ 
tion of canals into tracts where there was no real necessity 
for them, the soil has suffered from the removal of its valu¬ 
able constituents through the continual washing process to 
which it is subjected, and also that a system of over-cropping 
(beyond what the soil can bear) is frequently consequent 
upon the introduction of canals. Other results attributed 
to canals are, the spread of reh (see footnote, p. 37), the 
increase of fever through the raising of the water-level of the 
country, and the destruction of wells. 
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These various points will be dealt with in the next 
chapter. It is necessary, however, to interpose here the 
caution that, while, in by far the greater number of instances, 
the supply of water to and retention of moisture in the land 
is of the highest importance, it does not do to lay down^ a 
universal rule, and there are cases where any further supply 
of water would he attended hy positive harm, or wh®re 
measures for the vewovoX of water might even he called loi. 

58 . The next soil-constituent to consider is that which 
is variably termed “ Vegetable matter,” “ Organic matter, 
or “ Humus.” Along with it it will be convenient to take 
Nitrogen also, inasmuch as this constituent is, in measure at 
least, derived from humus. Though, apart fi’om water, the 
carbonaceous constituents form the largest portion of ordinary 
crops, these are derived not from the soil but from the atmo¬ 
sphere, and therefore do not concern us so particularly here. 
But the vegetable matter or humus, which has its origin in 
the dead roots and leaves of a previous vegetation, or in a 
previous manuring with organic materials, exercises a distinct 
influence on vegetation, for, though probably not directly assi¬ 
milable by crops, it is the principal nitrogenous ingredient of 
soils, a,Ed on being further oxidised will yield carbonic acid, am- 

' monia, and, lastly, nitric acid. This is effected by means of a 

■ nitrifying organism or hucterium, which occurs in fertile soils, 

■ and most abundantly in the surface soil. The nitrates or 
salts of nitric acid thus produced are the form in which 

; nitrogen can be taken up by plants as food. 

There are also physical advantages in the presence of 
vegetable matter in soils; such as, the binding together ot 
sanclv soil, the retention of moisture, the increase of porosity 
in clay soils. Further, the presence of vegetable matter* m 
the soil has an indirect influence on the climate, inasmuch as 
soils rich in it absorb more heat from the sun’s rays than 
do light-coloured sandy soils, which are generally deflcient in 
huTTius, and in consequence radiate out more heat. 

On looking into analyses of Indian soils which have been 
recorded, and others which I have made myself, I find that, 
with the possible exception of black cotton-soil, Indian soils 
are generally very deficient both in organic matter and in 
nitrogen. The following analyses will illustrate this : 

Table II-—Organic Matter and Nitrogen in Indian SoiK 


— 1 

I. 

Cawnpore 
Farm Soil. 

1 (S.A.Hill.) 

i 1 

11. 

Soil from 
Arrali, 
Bebar. 

(B. Kinoh.) 

III. 

Soil from 
Siripur, 
Bfjhar. 
(E.Kinch.) 

IV. 

Duinraon 
Farm Soil, 
Behar. 
(B.Kinch.) 

1 

V., vL, vn. * 

Three Soils from 
Wheat-growing Land in 
Sirsa District, Punjab. 

(J. A. Voelcker.) 

Soil (Aried at 212‘' F.) 

Per Cent. 

Cent, 

Per Cent. 

Per Cent, 

l*erCt%C 

l\r CVwf.' 

Per Crnf. 

contained: - 







Orgaxilc matter and 

1 2*20 

VH 

2-77 

6*53 

063 

2-67 

0*66 

combineil water 






Nltrogren 

•028 

•026 

•073 

•06 

•07 

•02 

trace. 


» For full analyses $t.e Appendix A. 
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In the foregoing analyses the organic matter ivS not stated 
alone, but along with it is the water which is chemically com¬ 
bined with the mineral constituents, and which is not 
removed at a temperature of 212° F. Accordingly, the organic 
matter appears more than it really is, but, when compared with 
ordinary fertile English soils, the quantities, with the ex^jop- Indian soils 
tion of No. IV., read low, and in some cases extremely so. In Sden?in 
every instance the amount of nitrogen is small, and consider- 
ably below that found in the average of English agricultural 
land, 

A person with knowledge of agricultural chemistry will 
readily understand that such soils as the above can be con¬ 
siderably benefited by the application of cattle-manure, by 
green-manuring, or by the use of other organic and nitrogen- 
containing materials. 

The importance of nitrogen is emphasised when it is 
explained that in the case of cereals tjie assimilation of starch 
is dej)endent upon the amount of nitrogen supplied to the 
plant, and that it is >the nitrogen which helps to bring the 
different mineral constituents of the soil into action. It is not 
enough to have mineral constituents present in the soil, but 
there must also be nitrogen, in order to render them available 
for the plant’s use. 

It becomes necessary, therefore, to enquire very carefully 
into the sources from which nitrogen may be derived^ and 
whether the deficiencies already noted may not be made up 
in some way or other. 

69. A considerable quantity of nitrogen in the form of S 

ammonia and nitric acid is conveyed to the soil in rain. India contain* 
The knowledge of the importance of nitrogen, and of its fre- Strog^^uian in 
quent deficiency in Indian soils, has led to an incorrect idea 
that the rainfall in India contains much more niti'ogen than it 
does in England and other temperate climes, and that by this 
means the deficiency of nitrogen is met, and this important 
element is supplied to the crops. This statement has been 
copied over and over again into books, and lias been pointed 
to in support of another erroneous opinion, viz., that practi¬ 
cally no loss is incurred by the burning of cattle-manure, so 
long as the ashes are used, because the nitrogen that passes 
off in the burning is supposed to come down again in the rain. 

I have paid special attention to examining the evidence on 
which these theories are based, and I have ascertained that - 
the original analyses which gave rise to them were incorrect, 
in consequence of the impurity of the chemicals sent out from 
England. Dr. Van Geyzel, Chemical Examiner for Madras, 
has been kind enough to give me the information on this point, 
and also his own later analyses, from which it will be seen 
that the amount of nitrogen in the rainfall, as now returned, 
was, in 1888, only one-thirteenth, and in 1889, only one- 
twenty-fiftli portion (4 per cent.) of what was stated to be the 
amount in 1885-86 I The following are the results, and by the 
side of them are given those of more recent analyses of rain- 
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fall made by Mr. Warington at Rothamsted, Hertfordshire^ 
England:— 


Tahle III.—Mtrogen in Rainfall of India and England. 



Madras. 

Madilis. 

\ 

I Madhas. 

Exqlaxd 

(Rothamsted). 


Twelve Montlie, 
September 1885, 
to 

Augiist 1886. 

Twelve Months, 
Jamuiry 
to 

December 1888. 

1 Twelve Months, 
January 
to 

Ilecember 1889. 

Twelve Months, 
May 1888 
to 

April 1889. 

Ilaiiilall in inches - - . 

8477 

62‘48 

4338 

29*27 

Total nitrog-en reckoned as 
atnmomn, lbs. per acre 

« 62'338 

Z'm 

21U 

4-54 


* Incorrect result. 

From these results it would appear that the rainfall in India, 
instead of having more nitrogen, has actually less than in Eng¬ 
land. I do not say absolutely that this is the case, for Madras 
may not be typical of all India. Besides, its situation near 
the sea causes the composition of the rainfall to vary greatly 
at times, and to contain more chlorides, especially at cyclone 
periods, than w^ould be the case at inland places. What, 
however, I do say is, that it has not been shown that Indian 
rainfall contains more nitrogen than English, and the argu¬ 
ments based on the presumption that it does are altogether 
faulty. 

60. If, how^ever, not from the vegetable matter, because less 
in amount, nor yet from the rainfall, because not richer than 
in England, we are to look for a compensating supply of 
nitrogen for that removed in crops, there is still another 
source the importance of which has been brought to light by 
quite recent scientifie investigations—the utilisation of the 
nitrogen of the atmosphere itself. The researches of Hell- 
riegel, Wilfarth, Prazinowski, Nobbe, and others, and now 
contirined by the further experiments of Lawes and Gilbert 
(which are still in progress), have fairly established the fact 
that, though plants have not the power of absorbing the free 
nitrogen of the air directly through their leaves, yet, in the 
case of the Legn minosm, the nitrogen is fixed in the course of 
the development of the organisms contained within the nodules 
which form on the roots of the Leguminosw, and the resulting 
nitrogenous compounds are absorbed and utilised by the host, 
that is, the Leguminous plant. At present the evidence 
indicates the probability that this action is limited to 
Leguminosce of the Sub-order Papilionacece. 

No enquirer going over India could fail to be struck by 
the enormous preponderance of trees, crops, and even weedvS 
that belong to the Natural Order Legtiminosm, Almost 
everywhere the babiil (Acacia arabica) is seen, with many 
other leguminous trees; gram (Cicer arietinum), arhdr 
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Table IV.—-Organic Matte/r and Nitrogen in Black Cotton-^soil. 

--- 

I. 

Black Cotton soil 
from North-West 
l^rovi rices, 
near the Jwmna. 

S A. Hill.) 

11 . 

Black Cotton-soil 
from Akola, 
Berar. 

(J. A. Voelcker.) 

Soil (dried at 212 ® F.) contained;— 

Organic matter and combined 
water 

Per VenL 

1 4-95 

Per Cent* 

8-83 

Nitrogen - - - . • 

•034 

• 03 f> 
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{Cajamos indicus) and numerous varieties of pulses, indigo, 
&c., are among the commonest crops, and are all highly nitro¬ 
genous; lastly, leguminous shrubs and weeds abound, and 
are often spread on the land or ploughed in as manure* How 
can this be in a soil naturally poor in nitrogen ? The recent 
investigations referred to point to a strong probability that 
the conditions of India are peculiarly favourable to the 
fixation of atmospheric nitrogen through the medium of the 
nodules that are known to form on the roots of certain of 
the Legu^minoscc at least. Support is given to this by the 
fact that quite lately, in Germany, Nobbe and Frank have 
found these nodules on the roots of leguminous shrubs, as 
well as in the case of the clovers and pulses that form our 
ordinary European leguminous crops. 

A fertile field for investigation is herein set forth, and 
India, to my mind, presents special advantages for the elucida¬ 
tion of the problem, one which, when solved, will unfold much 
that is still unexplained in the advantages of-rotation of crops. 

61. The special oase of black cotton-soil and its propei'ties 
has been mentioned, and this, again, ofiers a field of enquiry, 
for its origin and its qualities are not fully understood. It is 
believed in some parts to be derived from basalt by surface 
decomposition, in others to be the impregnation of argillaceous 
earth with organic matter. Carbonate of lime is present to a 
considerable extent in black cotton-soil. In depth this soil 
varies greatly ; at Akola it is from 40 to 60 feet deep, but 
f urther away it thins out to 19-20 feet, and after that gets quite 
shallow. In the rains it becomes quite impassable. It is 
generally supposed to require no manure and to be incapable 
of exhaustion. That it has peculiar powers, there is no ques¬ 
tion, but that it is so rich in vegetable matter and in nitro¬ 
genous ingredients as to be independent of manure, I do not 
think. I have not had the opportunity of studying it 
specially, but I give the following results from an analysis 
of black cotton-soil by the late Mr. S. A. Hill, and from 
one which I made of a specimen of this soil from Akola, in 
Berar 


Field for cnqiiirs’'. 


Orgaiii*; matter 
and nitrogen in 
black cotton' 
Kioil, 


The amounts of nitrogen are very low, and though there is 
more organic matter than in the soils tabulated in paragraph 










58, yet the quantities are not really large. Support is given 
to my belief as to the condition of this soil, by the increasing 
practice, among the better cultivators, of manuring it. It 
was stated in Settlement Reports of the NerbuddaValley some 
25 years ago, that it was not the custom to use roaiiure, but 
now in Saugor and Damoh it is by no means uncommon to 
find manure used, and the people all say that they want more. 

62 . From the organic portion of the soil we may now pass 
to the principal inorganic or mineral ingredients, viz., sand, 
clay, and carbonate of lime. According as the sand or the 
clay (which is, chemically, a silicate of alumina) predominate, 
so we find differences in the water-retaining powers of soils, 
for sand has the least, and clay the most, power of holding 
water. This is well illustrated in the alluvial deposits 
brought down by rivers and streams, and which form the 
vast Indo-Gangetic plain. These are composed of alternating 
layers of sand and clay, and as the transported materials, 
whether the heavier sand or the lighter clay, have been 
deposited on any spot to form there the surface soil, so may 
variations be found in the soil’s water-holding capability. In 
parts, such as the sandy desert plains of the Western Punjab 
and Rajputana, the surface soil is principally sand, owing to 
its deposit there, while the finer and lighter clay has been 
carried on farther. Such soil, in the absence of water, is little 
more than desert land. In other parts, clay may predominate 
and water be better retained.* On the other hand, capillary 
attraction, or the force by which water is brought up from 
the subsoil to the surface during dry weather, is more active 
in clays than in coarse sands, and evaporation is more rapid 
from a consolidated surface than from an open and well-tilled 
one. So it is that the incrustations of soda salts known as reh 
(aee footnote, page 37) are found on the clayey rather than 
on the sandy lands. Again, a sandy soil is a better conductor 
of heat than a clayey one, and, being thus more rapidly warmed 
or cooled than a clay, is not so likely as the latter to become 
“ baked.'* 

To show the variations that occur between soils even at 
no great distance apart, I give the following results from 
mechanical analyses by Professor Kinch, of Cirencester, of 
soils from Dumraon, Arrah, and Siripur, in Behar, sent to him 
by Mr. D. B. Allen 


Table V.— Sand and Clay in Indian Soils. 


I. 

Dumraon rartu 
Soil. 


II. 


III. 


Soil from Arrah. Soil from Siripur. 


Soil (dried at 212® F.) contained 
Coarse sand - - - 

Fine sand - - - • 

Clay, &c. . . • - 


Per Cent, 
IQ'S 

8-0 

817 


Per Cent. 
28-6 

32-0 

39*4 


Per Cent, 
2*7 
46-3 
61-0 
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63. The remaining principal ingredient of soil is carbonate 
of lime. Reference has already been made to the peculiar 
concretionary form of limestone known as hankar, which 
occurs largely in India. These lumps are found near the 
surface, and are, doubtless, the result of the evaporation of 
water containing in solution lime which has been obtained 
by the decomposition of the mineral portions of the soil. 
Now, lime works beneficially in many ways ; it not only acts 
itself as a plant food, but it makes clay land permeable to 
moisture, and enables it to absorb potash, ammonia, and other 
salts, whilst, not least of all, its presence is required in the 
process of nitrification, by which means nitrogenous mattery 
in the soil are made available for the plant’s use. 

Speaking generally, lime is more plentifully distributed in 
Indian soils than in English; that is, deficiencies of it are not 
so frequently met with. A notable exception, however, which 
I have found, is in the laterite soil of parts of Southern India, 
such as the coffee-growing districts of Coorg and Mysore, and 
the tea plantations in the Neilgherries, where, I have reason 
to believe, a more abundant supply of lime would l^e decidedly 
beneficial. 

The following analyses exemplify these points :— 


Table VI.—Lime in Indian Soils. 
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1 
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i 
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(calcium oxide, CaO.) 

3‘GO 

*00 

1-66 

1*44 
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1-00 
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..i 

•20 

i 

•32 
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The amounts of lime in Nos. I.-VII., inclusive, are more 
than in most cultivated English soils; but in Nos. VIII.—X. a 
marked difference is apparent. Of the majority of Indian 
soils it may, however, be said that they contain a sufficiency 
of lime. 

64. Having taken now the principal ingredients of soils, we 
may pass on to those soil-constituents which, while found in 
lesser amount, are, nevertheless, those which exercise a great 
influence on the productive power of soils. Of these the 
principal are phosphoric acid, potash, and soda, and they are 
the only ones that need be dwelt upon separately. Other 


» For full tmalyses see Appomiix A. 

t For full aniUyses set Appendix B. These soils had befeii cultivated for 30 years previously, and only 
hod bones in small quantity supplied tp th(?|n, 
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constituents such as iron, alumina, magnesia, &c., which are 
found in soils and which enter into the composition of plants, 
do not call for special reference. Iron is a widely-distributed 
element in soils, and occurs largely in the laterite soils of 
South-western India, notably in the cofi'ee-soils of Coorg and 
Mysore. This laterite is a porous argillaceous rock, impreg¬ 
nated with iron peroxide (hydrated), of which it may contain 
25 to 35 per cent. Alumina enters into the composition of all 
clays, but magnesia, so far as I know, acquires no special 
importance in Indian agriculture. Magnesia appears to exist 
in sufficient abundance throughout, and more plentifully than 
in English soils. 

65. Phosphoric acid I believe to be more abundantly 
distributed in Indian than in most English soils. There are but 
few anatyses to refer to, in consequence of the absence of any 
investigation in India from the standpoint of agricultural 
chemistry, but what analyses there are seem to show that 
there is, happily, not that pressing need for the additional use 
of phosphaibic, and I may add for mineral nianurial elements 
generally, that there is in England. In the latter country, if 
a soil contained 0T2 or 0*13 parts of phosphoric acid in 100 
parts of the dried soil, this would be reckoned a good average 
amount, and 0*17 per cent, would be decidedly above the 
avm’age. From analyses of Indian soils I quote the following 
results, giving, for convenience, the determinations of potash 
in the respective soils at the same time:— 


Table VII. — Phosphoric Acid and Potash in Indian Soils. 
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Phosphorio acid 
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•23 

*19 

*51 

•10 

•09 

•11 

•13 

•16 

•10 

Potaali - - - - 

*.19 

•74 

*31 

*82 

1*58 

•60 

•28 

•26 

•10 
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Although variations are shown in these results as regards 
the phosphoric acid present, in no case are there the marked 
deficiencies frequently met with in England, and, taking the 
four first-named soils as representative of a great tract of 
wheat-growing land, I should consider them especially well 
supplied with phosphates. This may possibly have some 


• ^or Mi analyses see Appendix A. 
t I or full analyses see Appendix B. 
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bearing on tlio question of the utilisation of bones in India as The utilisation <jf 
against their export. If a soil show no deficiency of 
pho.sphates, there may lie in this the explanation of the fact 
that bones have not as yet been clearly proved to be beneficial 
or necessary to a number of Indian soils. 

On the other hand, the somewhat lower amount of phos¬ 
phoric acid found in the laterite soils of Mysore, together 
with the greater demands of the coffee plant upon the mineral 
ingredients of the soil, may be the reason that bones are in 
these parts used extensively by the planters, and are 
considered necessary. The benefit of their application may 
lie also in the fact that they supply lime and nitrogen as well 
as phosphoric acid. 

• 66 . Potash, like phosphoric acid, is a very important plant ii. Potash in 
food. It appears to be well distributed, and its additional 
supply to be only eisceptionally called for in Indian soils. For 
growing ordinary farm crops in England 0*25 per cent, of 
potash in a soil would be reckoned a fair amount, but, as will 
be seen from the table given in the last paragraph, Indian soils 
may contain considerably more. Only in the coffee-soils, 

Nos, VIII.-X., do we find what may he termed a deficiency. 

In many parts of India, and notably in Behar, Nitre Nitre. 

(nitrate of potash) is found impregnating the earth, especially 
on spots where habitations have stood before. The earth is 
lixiviated with water and the nitre is extracted in an impure 
state, after which it is purified by boiling down the solution 
and crystallising out the nitre. 

67» Soda, when potash is also present, can hardly be 12. soda in lu- 
regarded as an essential constituent of plant life, and im India 
there is no lack of it. Indeed, the existence of soda salts in 
large quantity in the soil of some parts of India gives rise to 
an exceptional feature in the agriculture of the country. The 
selective power of plants for food is well known, and their 
preference for potash-containing rather than for soda-con¬ 
taining salts has been well established. But in some parts of usar, 
India, soda salts are present in the soil to such quantity as to 
positively destroy vegetation. The salts ate brought up from 
the subsoil by the combined action of water and the sun’s heat, 
and then crystallise out on the surface, forming a kind of 
snow*' which is termed reh”* and the land thus affected is 
known as usar *’* land. The composition of reh is not uniform; 
most generally carbonate of soda is the prevailing ingredient, 
at other times sulphate of soda, but both occur together, and 
associated with them in more or less quantity are common 
salt and salts of magnesia and lime. Of the origin of these 
salts there is no positive certainty, but they are most probably 
the salts which are dissolved out on the gradual decomposition 
of igneous rocks, and are subsequently deposited when the 
water which holds them in solution evaporates. That they 
may be afterwards brought to the surface, depends on two 
conditions being present—first, water to percolate down to 


• Sco footnotes, page 87. 
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the subsoil and to re-dissolve the salts; secondly, a strong 
evaporative force, such as the sun’s heat, to draw them up 
and then crystallise them out upon the surface. I am unable 
to say either what amount of salt is met with in any 
particular soil, or what quantity is found in practice to be 
injurious, nor yet, again, .'whether the carbonate and the 
sulphate of soda are equally injurious to vegetation, for, 
strange as it may seem to English men of science, the whole 
of the enquiries that have been conducted in India on the 
reh question have been carried out without associating 
wdth them any agricultural or even general chemist. I have 
little hesitation in saying that, owing to this want, raucli 
information that might have been gained, and which would 
have aided the enquiry greatly, has been lost, and that specu¬ 
lation and guess-work have been indulged in where it would 
have been possible, had an agricultural chemist been at work 
on the subject, to have obtained certain knowledge. 

The question of how to deal with usar land, with a view to 
its reclamation, will be dealt with later on (see paragraph 7S 
of this chapter). It will suffice to say here that deficiency of 
soda is not met with in Indian soils, so far as I know, but 
there are, on the contrary, many instances of its presence in 
excessive and injurious quantity. 

68. The improvement of the soil in respect of any 
deficiency in the constituents named in paragraphs 58-67, 
must be eflected by manuring. The consideration of this 
subject, and of the means available in India^ will come 
more appropriately under Chapter VII. (Manure) than here. 
It is evident, however, that the increase of the manure supply 
for the purpose of enriching the soil is an important factor 
in the improvement of Indian Agriculture. To anticipate 
my conclusions, I would say that here a^^ain, as with the 
supply of water to dry tracts, the work will have to be ini¬ 
tiated by Govei^nment; while, for the purpose of kno wing what 
supplies are available, and what remedies can be efiected, 
there is need of careful and scientific inquiry, 

69. I pass fJifersnow to the second of the two heads given in 
paragraph 48, under wdiich agricultural improvement may 
take place, viz., the reclamation of land, or the rendering fit 
for cultivation land which is now considered unculturable. 
Under this head are reckoned ravine and similar waste land, 
land infested with kaois grass (Saccharum s];>ontanemii) and 
other weeds, and, lastly, saline or usar land. 

70. Reclamation of ravine land may take place in two 
different ways—either by covering it with trees, shrubs, and 
grass, or by making the land itself fit to bear crops. The 
consideration of the first part of this subject will come more 
appropriately in Chapter VIII. (Wood), when dealing with the 
question of wood supply ; but it may be incidentally remarked 
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that the growth of trees andgrass implies an improvement of the 
soil itself, in that it becomes enriched by the accumulation of 
vegetable matter or humus derived from the decaying of the 
leaves that fall upon its surface, as also from the herbage 
that grows on it, and which gradually dies down. It is not 
often that land cut up by ravines can be levelled, and the 
whole area be thus turned into a culturable space, but much 
can be done to localise the effects of the floods that wash 
down and sweep before them the fine topsoil. In many 
cases these floods can be prevented from spreading their 
destructive influence further, and from injuring the lands^ that 
lie beyond them. The work of actually levelling ravines is too 
great and too expensive a one to contemplate, save in ex¬ 
ceptional circumstances. Here and there an individual pro¬ 
prietor, having a large holding and also capital, may do it, and 
Government may also initiate it as a means of protection, or 
as famine work,’^ but it cannot be looked on as remunerative. ^ 

Much, however, may be done by throwing embankments 
across the nidlhhs or channels made by ravine streams, 
and thus holding up the water and preventing the continual 
washing away of the surface soil. I give instances of what 
has been already done in this direction. 

Captain Chapman, on his estate at Bati in Oudh, has carried out 
embankment of land on a large scale. He has thrown masonry dams or 
bunds across 13 channels (nullahs) which had been cut by the rain water pour¬ 
ing down oif the higher land, and he now uses the reservoirs thus made by 
the collected water for irrigation purposes. Captain Chapman has also 
reclaimed some of the ravine land by terracing it. 

At Raksha, near Jhansi (N. W. P.), an experiment was begun in 1888 by Experiments at 
the then Commissioner, Mr. G. Ward, to see whether the denudations of '' 
the hilly country around could be stopped by making embankments which 
would hold up the rush of water in the rainy season, and prevent it from 
washing the topsoil away. It was thought that fertilising deposits of 
silt might be formed near the embankments, and that, as the water 
soaked into the ground, land might be left which would be readily 
culturable; while, if the water did not disappear, it would serve for 
irrigation use. The soil is thin, with rock underlying it, and w'ells are 
very difficult to construct. There is evidence that, in former days, when 
the country around was richer, the Natives used to throw up similar 
embankments, and that the largo proprietors used to construct dams to 
hold up the water ; bat these have now been let fall into disrepair. 

Mr. Ward in 1888 began to throw up a series of emb^ments or buttds 
of earth, and at present 30 such have been made ; ,the'^^)pes have been 
sown with babul {Acacia arahica), and grass is covering.the sides. As yet, 
owing to deficient rainfall, not enough w'ater has collected to bo used for 
irrigation, nor have the beds been cultivated, but the trees have grown 
fairly, and the grasses are improvi^, dub grass^ {Oynodon Daetylon) 
having spread considerably. It is said that the Station of Jhansi is 
cooler since these works have been made. 

At Nawabganj, near Cawnpore, I saw 220 biyhas of land (1 hiijha Reclamation at 
= ^ acre), which, six years ago, was waste ravine land under the Court Cawnpore. 
of Wards. An enterprising Native became- proprietor of this area, 
levelled it, and then let it out to cultivators. It is now rented at 

Rs. 5 per acre. . , i , 

Again, at Etawah (N. W. P.), although the ravine land there is converted 
into a “ Fuel and Fodder Reserve,” yet, whore the ravines lead down to the 
river (the Jumna), cultivation is carried out on every bit of land that 
ofPers itself, and crops are grown partly on the soil washed down from the 
higher ground, partly on the silt washed up by the river.- If in such 
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places the first rush of water that takes place during the rains were stopped 
by embankments, then the good soil might be collected instead of being 
washed away into the river, and not only would more soil be available for 
cultivation, but the water might be held up for irrigating the land. Bavines 
such as those at Etawah extend all along both banks of the Jumna and 
Ganges rivers. 

71. There may be other waste land besides usar and ravine 
land which is capable of reclamation. 

I saw with great interest at Bati (Oudh) the 7,000 higkas {higha = 
I acre) of land which Captain Chapman had, with extraordinary energy, 
reclaimed, formerly it was one vast lake into which the Ganges, when in 
flood, poured each year. What Captain Chapman did was, to shut out 
the Ganges entirely by constructing a massive embankment or bund 
7 miles long, and he then proceeded to pump the water back into the 
river. This w'ork, begun in 1873--4, is now" nearly complete, and what 
before was a lake is now culturable land thrown into the property. With 
the help of steam ploughs and pumping engines the land has been tilled, 
drained, and also irrigated, and the soil, being naturally very rich, can 
grow splendid crops without any manure. 

At Mdliim (Thrma, Bombay) a good deal of land near the sea has been 
reclaimed by embanking it so as to keep out the sea. 

The enormous stretches of “ choh land in the Punjab, notably near 
Hoshiarpur, present a serious problem in the way of reclamation. Streams 
come rushing down from the hills, bringing at first silt, but sooner or 
later sand. At first the action may be beneficial, as the good soil frovii 
villages higher up is washed down, but soon the sand comes, and this is 
driven about with the wind, and the good soil is covered and rendered 
nnculturable. The land thus destroyed is called “ choh land. Some 
30,Quo acres of good land have been spoilt in this way, atid remedies have 
in vain been suggested. The cause assigned is, that the hill sides have 
been over-grazed, and the trees along the banks of the former streams 
have been cut awaiy, so that the soil is not held up, and tiie streams, no 
longer confined to their course, have spread over the country. The 
apparently most reasonable suggestion made is to close the hill w^astes to 
grazing, and to let the sides clothe themselves again with grass, shrubs, and 
trees. There are, however, difficulties in the way of dealing with the 
“ chohs ” under Chapter III. of the Indian Forest Act^ the Government 
not caring to risk the responsibility of having to acquire the laud (as 
they might be called on to do) some 10 or 12 years hence at fabuloui’ prices. 

72. The infestation of land with hans grass (Saccharum 
spontanevm), with kunda {Saccharuvi ciliare), and other 
deep-rooted and fast-spreading weeds, is a matter for which 
there are remedies in deep and continuous cultivation and 
stirring of the soil, also by heavy manuring, and by leaving 
the weeds to rot, as well as by embanking and flooding the 
land with water. But, unless these steps be taken in hand 
early, the evil may rapidly increase, and the land be pro¬ 
nounced unculturable. Mr. Gollan, the Superintendent of 
the Saharanpur Botanical Gardens, pointed out to me the 
grass in the Municipal Gardens, Saharanpur; it is now a 
mass of dub grass {Gynodon Bactylon), but had at first been 
infested with kans. By manuring the land heavily with 
night-soil and town refuse the kans grass had disappeared 
entirely. Mr. Gollan believes that this can be effected in a 
single season, and he instanced to me that the same thing 
had been done at Wingfield Park, Lucknow. 

I have myself seen, in the Central Provinces, land that was 
within quite recent times under cultivation, but which has 
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been abandoned on account of the leans grass. I learnt that 
the rent had been remitted on this account, but I could not 
help thinking that had the raiyats been obliged to cultivate 
their fields diligently, as they would have been, for example, 
in the congested districts of the North-West ]?rovinces, the 
leans grass would soon have been eradicated. A North-West 
raiyat would have quickly been down on hands and knees " 

and never have let the weed get the mastery. Here, on the 
contrary, amid easier surroundings, not only was the cultiva¬ 
tion less careful, but as each field was in turn abandoned the 
weed spread, and its seed was carried on to the neighbouring 
plots, while the tenant who should have eradicated it at the 
beginning, rejoiced in the remittance of his rent. It may 
seem a hard thing to sa^q but I fully think that, in cases such 
as this, the improvement of the soil will be mainly efTected 
by the pressure of circumstances necessitating a better and 
more careful cultivation. 

In the Madras Presidency I saw a quantity of land near 
Bellary infested with the weed knndoy (Saecharum ciliare), as 
also near Gadag, and along the Kistna river. The cultivators 
dig up the weed by hand labour, collect it in heaps and burn it. 

73. Of a different nature to the foregoing is the improvement ^ 

of saline land or usar, a subject on which much good work, 
energy, and ability have been expended by the Government, 
and mainly by the Agricultural and the Irrigation Depart¬ 
ments of the North-West Provinces. 

Usar land, as explained in paragraph 67, is land which is 
impregnated with soda salts to such an extent as to make 
it unfit for growing crops, A white '' snow,'' which is 
made up of these soda salts and is termed reh, spreads 
over the surface of the ground, and cultivation is impossible. 

Enormous areas, especially in the plains of Northern India, Extent of runr 

are thus affected, and in the North-West Provinces alone 

there are between four and five thousand square miles of 

usar land. In the Deccan and in the Southern Mahratta 

country, too, are similar large tracts. A strange feature is, 

that, scattered amidst the barren parts are patches here and 

there where cultivation, and that, too, of a high order, is 

carried on. Such crops as opium, sugar-cane, wheat, castor-oil 

plant, and cotton, all of which require a good soil and high 

cultivation, may be seen on these fertile spots, standing out like 

oases in the salt-covered desert all around them. How this has 

come about, whence the salts are derived, whether they are 

spreading in extent or not, how they may be checked, and 

how the land may be reclaimed, are questions which have led to 

many long enquiries and experiments to which I must here 

refer. Already in 1874 the Irrigation Department of the The»Reh” 

N. Wi P. set about trying to reclaim usar, and in 1877 a lleli committee, im. 
Committee was appointed to investigate the subject, and to 
determine the lines of future enquiry. Subsequently, experi¬ 
ments were commenced at Awa in 1879, at Oawnpore in 1882, 
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and at Aligarh in 1885. Most of these being still in progress, 
I was enabled to visit them and see what had been done. 

74. Naturally, the first question for the Keh’' Committee 
was, to say what reh was, and whence it came. Its com¬ 
position, as explained in paragraph 67, is variable, but soda 
salts are always the main ingredients, the carbonate of soda 
preponderating generally, at other times the sulphate of soda; 
common salt and salts of magnesia and lime occur likewise. 
What accounts for the preponderance of one salt or the 
other on any particular area has not yet been shown. 
Different views have been propounded as to how the soda 
salts originated. 

Professor Medlicott, who was a member of the Keh Com¬ 
mittee, held that reh was the result of the decomposition, by 
air and water, of rock minerals found in the soil, and that 
they were those parts unassimilated by vegetation, and which 
were not removed by rain water. He was, further, of opinion 
that the upper layers of the soil were originally quite free 
from salt, but that consequent upon the destruction of forests 
and the extreme climatic conditions that followed, aided by 
the introduction of canal irrigation, the salt was first dissolved 
and then brought to the surface. Professor Medlicott, relying 
upon one or two analyses made at his instigation, regarded the 
canals themselves as bringing a considerable amount of salt, 
and expressed himself strongly to the effect that where canal 
irrigation came, there must, in a few generations, he complete 
destruction by reh. In his view% reA, accordingly, was saline 
subsoil water. 

Other opinions found expression in the '' Reh Committee, 
Sir Edward Buck attributing the appearance of reh to the 
presence of a series of depressions, the salt from the higher 
parts getting washed into the depressions by the first shower 
of rain; thus the higher portions might become cultui'able, 
and the depressions infertile, owing to the reh. 

Finally, the Committee came to the general conclusions that 
reh was the result of evaporation in a dry climate ; that it 
would- make its appearance if the water-level were raised; 
that it spread to a limited extent by surface washing; that 
its occurrence was concurrent with that of an impermeable 
surface; and that canal water did not itself bring the salt to 
the land. 

Reviewing the facts brought out, it appears to me that there 
is not sufficient evidence for believing that the canal water 
actually brings the salt to the land. The analytical evidence 
on which the assertion is based is neither strong nor con¬ 
sistent ; the amount of solid residue per gallon in some of the 
analyses of water quoted is about 28 grains, a by no means 
large amount, while in others it is given as only 11 or 12 grains 
per gallon. Analyses made by myself of canal water from the 
Cawnpore branch of the Ganges Canal gave only 15 grains per 
gallon of solid residue, containing less than 2| grains of soda 
salts, while that of water from an adjoining well showed 72 
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ims per gallon of solid residue and40grainsof soda salts. One 
would expect the well water to cause an efHorescence of soda 
salts rather than the canal water, but this Avas not the case. 
Again, if canal Avater were the real source, it would not, to 
my mind, explain the fact that the composition of reh varies 
so much, nor why the canal should in one part give rise to 
carhona^te of soda, and in another to sulphate of soda princi¬ 
pally. Nor, if the origin be saline subsoil Avater, is it altogether 
made clear to me why reh should occur here and there, Avith 
culturable patches between. I am much more disposed to con¬ 
sider the re/i. in the light of local deposits, derived undoubtedly 
from the decomposition of the mineral ingredients of the soil, 
but collected probably in depressions below the surface, and 
left as a deposit, just in the same way as a bed of phosphate 
of lime or similar mineral deposit is formed, or as a bed of 
sand, of gravel, or of clay, is found. So long as the surface Avas 
covered with trees and vegetation there Avould be less capil¬ 
lary attraction, but with the denudation that ensued would 
come the baking of the surface; AAdiere this surface was clay, 
capillary action would be much increased. AVithout moisture, 
however, the salts might remain harmlessly beloAv : bnt if we 
noAV imagine canal irrigation to be introduced, there would 
be present the two forces requisite to bring the reh to the 
surface, viz., the w'^ater to dissolve the salt, and then a strong 
evaporating fox'ce, such as the sun, to beat clown on the bare 
unprotected ground, and to draAV the salt-holding Avater up, 
this action being aided by the capillarity of the clay topsoil. 
This appeal's to me to account for Avdiat has been often observed, 
viz., that reh occurs in impermeable clay soils, and but very 
seldom on sandy soils. I incline, therefore, to the belief that 
whore, amidst war, culturable spots are found, it is either 
because these are spots Avhere there is no re A underlying, or 
because, on account of the occurrence of a sandy rather than 
a clayey topsoil, capillary action is not so strong at that 
particular place. The same result of reducing capillarity 
would be effected by cultivation, by manuring, or by the 
growth of trees, shrubs, or grass. The fact that such measures 
as the above have proved the best in the endeavour to recdaim 
war land gives considerable reason for believing that their 
removal has conduced to its existence. 

The variableness, not alone of composition, but of the extent 
of the action of is another reason for considering its occur¬ 
rence as localy and not as coincident with the distribution of 
canal water. There is Avhat is called very bad"' usar^ there 
is also other which, though salty, may be fairly easily re¬ 
claimed, and these are often found in close proximity to one 
another. How could this be unless the deposits were local, 
i, e., unless there were more salt in some spots than in others ? 
Nor would it be consistent altogether with a theory that 
attributes its occurrence solely to the incoming of the canal 
water. Canal Avater, I have no doubt, supplies one factor 
necessary to bring reh from below to the surface, but I do not 
at all think that it directly brings the reh. 
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75. Passing next to the experiments made for the purpose 
of reel aim ing I must briefly note these. 

The Irrigation Department of the N. W. P. began in 1874 by taking up 
areas in the xVligarb and in the Etawah distiicts. At Aligarh there are 
now three areas treated as plantations. The best result was attained by 
digging holes, 4 feet deep, filling them with canal silt, and then planting 
babul trees {Acacia arahiea) in them. Canal water is available for watering 
the trees, and, on the imir land between, dab grass {Eragroslh ci/Homiroiden) 
is sown. The grass grows plentifully, but there is no sale for it, and the 
trees grow well enough till they come to a height of about 20 feet. Then 
they seem to reach a subsoil of kanhar (concretionary limestone) and die. 

At Etawah there are also three areas, and here the most successful plan 
has been to embank land and to run canal water and silt over it for about 
four months. These areas may now be described as reclaimed, as they 
have been let out for cultivation. Still, it is held that the capitalised 
value of the improved land has not covered the expenditure. 

In 1879 experiments were begun at xiwa by the Agricultural Department 
of the N. W. P. Here tree-planting was not tried, but only simple enclosure 
and exclusion of grazing. Although the experiments came to a premature 
end, owing to the Awa Estate falling out of Government hands, they 
amply proved that by simple enclosure a plentiful supply of kar ttftam 
grass {Sporoholm pallidiiH) could be obtained on the very worst usar, even 
that covered bv efflorescence. This means, in brief, that, if cattle be 
kept oH and be not allowed to nibble slwhj every blade of grass as it 
appears, the worst usar will rapidly clothe itself with grass of a kind. 
The difficulty is then what to do with the grass. 

Following on these lines, the Agricultural Department started fresh 
experiments in 1882 at Jiihi, and also at Amramaii, near Cawnpore. At 
the former, simple enclosure was adopted for tho preservation .and 
extension of the natural grasses, and, on elevated spots, fuel and fodder 
trees were planted. Tho grasses have decidedly improved, and the 
success of the trees has been fair. Since 1888 Mr. Duthie has had selected 
spots under his observation, to see what changes take place in the herbage. 
The better grasses, such as jayiewa (Andropogon armulatus), musel {heilema 
laxam), and aujan {FennUcium cerwfmAde^), are gradually replacing the 
original iimr grass {Tetra}) 0 (jcm letradackgs). At the time of. my visit 
(January 1890) there was a most marked differenbe between the enclosed 
land and that outside the boundary, the grass standing knee-deep within 
it, whereas the other was nearly bare, and mostly covered with reb. Here, 
too, it seems, however, doubtful if a fair interest on the capital expended 
will be yielded. . 

At Amramau the experiment was commenced on a commercial basis. 
Mir Muhammad Husain, the Assistant Director of Agriculture, N, W. P. 
and Oudli, induced the Government in 1882 to purchase 52 acres of tisar 
land at R. 1 per acre. This he enclosed for two to three years, then put 
dairy cattle and sheep on to eat the grass, and sold the milk of the farm. 
Next, he embanked fields before the rains came, and so held up the water 
in them ; when it had soaked in, he ploughed and manured the land 
with the dung of his cattle and sheep, and then sowed rice. If the rice 
took, a winter crop followed, and this was the test of reclamation.. In 
this way one-half of the farm has already been reclaimed and let at 
Rs. 8 per acre. The total cost of reclamation has been Rs. 2,000. and 
this sum Mr.Holderness, the Director of Agriculture, estimates will just be 
cleared. A pleasing feature is that landlords izemmdan) around are be¬ 
ginning to try the experiment themselves. Immense credit is due to 
Mir Muhammad Husain for the way in which he devised and also carried 
out this experiment, certainly the most hopefxil of any yet attempted in 
the reclamation of umr. 

Meantime, in 1885, further experiments on a large scale were initiated 
at Gursikran and Chherat, near Aligarh. At tho former there are 
718 acres, and these are treated like the Juhi enclosure, cattle being kept 
of, and the grasses being left to themselves. Mr. Duthie now has those 
also under observation. Kar usara {Sporoholm pallidm) is tho principal 
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■grass. Enclosure is effected by a small ditch and mound only, but it is 
quite enough to make a marked difference between the bare plain outside 
and the enclosed part, in which latter the grass grows thickly. The better 
grasses, however, are only very slowly replacing the nsar grasses. In the 
hollows duh grass {Cynodon Dactylon) begins to come. 

At Chlierat there are 242 acres. One-half is left to itself, like Juhi, 
and here the better grasses are decidedly taking the place of the usar grass 
(her© Chlorh tetrastachy^ is the chief ami' grass), duh^ ddhy anjan^ museL and 
yandel {Andropogon laniger) being now prominent. Grass came well the 
first rainy season after enclosure was begun, and now there are but few 
bare patches left. No manure or irrigation is used. The grass is allowed 
to die down, and the soil seems to get coated with a covering of vegetable 
mould, on which subsequently a better kind of grass appears. I had noticed 
this same at J uhi, and more particularly that there were numerous ant¬ 
hills inside the enclosure, but none outside. On these hills were gathered 
the glumes of the grasses, doubtless adding more vegetable matter to the 
soil, as well as loosening it. On comparison of notes that had been taken, 
these ant-hills were found to have moved onwards over the formerly un¬ 
occupied space ; the ground was in consequence raised where they were, 
and on these elevations the grass grew in clumps. Sir Edward Buck is of 
opinion that, by the raising of these mounds, the first flow of water in the 
rains flows off them and runs into the lower land, taking the salt with it 
and forming there a strong saline solution which destroys vegetation. 
Sir Edward thinks that if this first flow could be prevented from spread¬ 
ing over the surface, or be run into catchment holes or channels, it would 
do no further harm. However this may be, I believe that it is from these 
raised spots that vegetation begins to spread, and that the increase of 
vegetable matter on the surface soil is a sign of improvement. I quite 
agree also with Sir Edward Buck that a certain amount of damage, at 
least, is done by the surface flow of a saline solution, and that it would, in 
many cases, be lessened by the raising of a small mound or embankment. 
On one part of Chherat the experiment has been tried of scraping off the . 
efflorescence as it forms, but this has not been siiccessfulf^nor has much 
success as yet attended the efforts to grow the salt-bush {A^'triplex itummu- * 
laria)^ date-palm, or other salt-loving plants, in the hope of extracting the 
salt from the soil, j But one-half of Chherat has been, more recently 
worked on the liuesKof Amraniau, and different methods of reclamation 
have been tried. Thus, 35 acres, on which the salt was two to three inches 
thick, were surrounded with an embankment, and the rain water was thus 
kept in to the depth of three feet. Subsequently the land was ploughed 
to loosen it, and when I saw the place the grasses were being fed off 
by cattle. It was noticeable that the umr grass was nearly all gone. 
Mir Muhammad Husain had observed that it rotted away in the stagnant 
places, and this led him to try flooding the land. Here, anyhow, it 
disappeared, and the first grass to take its place was narri (^Diyjlachie 
fusca) ; this, starting from a point a little raised above the rest, spread its 
runners in every direction, looking just like a catherine-wheel; the runners 
in turn rooted themselves in the soil and became fresh centres. After 
seeing this, I could well understand that simple enclosure could enable the 
grass to establish itself and to cover the surface, whereas,-if grazing were 
permitted, the young shoots would be at once nibbled off, and never be 
allowed to spread. Anjan^ dab, and dab also in turn appeared. Yet 
another portion has been flooded from the canal, and the water held up 
l)y embankment; reclamation has gone so far that some of the land has 
been let out to cultivators, and I saw wheat crops growing on it here and 
there. Enquiring of a raiyat which land he w'’ould like to have if more 
could be let to him, he said that what he liked was the “ blacksoil, 
(doubtless that which had the vegetable crust to which I have referred), 

I then asked him to indicate what part of that now growing grass could 
be cultivated and what not. He darted off at once to where ddb grass was, 
and said that was what he would like to have, but not that which had the 
uaar grass on it. 

Another plan of reclamation tried has been that of manuring 
heavily with night-soil. 
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At Naraianpur, near Oawnpore, Mir Muhammad Husain took up 10 acres 
of usar land four years ago, and trenched night-soil in it before the rains. 
Mounds were put round, and the rain water held up. After 10 months the 
land was let to a cultivator for Hs. 20, and Rs, 40 was offered if a lease for 
six years were granted. Here canal water was available. Of this land 
there were 800 acres in the neighbourhood. ^ , 

Again, at Dera Ismail Khan it was found that the ‘‘Ottley plan 
(digging out the soil to a depth of about 18 inches, .spreading night-soil in 
the pit 9 inches thick, then sifting the earth back and levelling the whole, 
subsequently watering it) got rid of the hilar or saline efflorescence, 

, Lastly, I have to instance other attempts to deal with 
usar land by growing trees upon it. In the cases given so 
far the success has not been a marked one, though it has been 
shown that they will grow, as also grass in abundance, if 
enclosure be resorted to. 

In the Kapurthala State there are 9,000 acres of land in Pha^ara tahsil 
which have been taken up by the Administration. Of this, 7,b60 acres are 
so much impregnated with kalar^ or soda salts, that they are not fit for 
cultivation. Nevertheless it has been found that the dhdk tree {Biitea fron- 
dona) flourishes on this soil, and 40,000 maunds of fuel (maund = 28 lbs. 
here) are supplied from one plaritation annually. Every 10 years the 
w,hole is cut over once, and the sale proceeds and grazing fees amount to 
Its. 9,000 per annum, while the yearly expenditure by the State is only 
Rs. 540. There is this advantage with dhdk, that cattle, sheep, and goats will 
not touch it, and so grazing does no injury. I notice that the dhak tree 
has been but little tried in other experiments ; it should, I think, be more 
extensively grown on tisar land, and there seems to be no reason why the 
Kapurthala plan should not succeed elsewhere. 

76. To summarise the experimental work done on the 
reclamation of usar, , It seems thoroughly established, Firstly, 
that by simple enclosure and exclusion of grazing, grass 
(probably usar grass only at first) will establish itself, and 
cover even the worst places; that the„ grasses will slowly 
improve, and trees may be fairly successful. Secondly, that 
by covering usar land with a thick coating of canal silt, and 
then flooding it (as is done in Egypt), it may also he re¬ 
claimed. Thirdly, that by enclosure, feeding off the grass, 
embanking the land, allowing the rain water to be held up 
on it, then ploughing and manuring it, it can be rendered 
culturahle. Fourthly, that the same may he done by heavy 
manuring with night-soil, where water is procurable. There 
are difficulties, to be encountered in every case, such as that of 
disposin':?: of the grass grown; then canal w'ater and canal silt 
are not everywhei*e available, nor is there sufficient night-soil 
or other manure to warrant the outlay involved in reclaiming. 
Put it seems to me that the plan of embankment and 
holding the water up, as well as manuring the land with 
stock -put on it, is feasible everywhere. Where silt-laden 
canals are at hand, they could he^ run on to the land, for they 
would be in a silt-laden condition just at the time of the 
rains, when they are not so much needed for the irrigation 
of cultivated land.) As to the grass difficulty, this might be 
overcome by making the grass into silage. The difficulty with 
haymaking is that the grasses that grow often come during 
the rainy season, when they cannot always be made into hay, 



but if made into silage, simply stored in pits dug in the ground, 
they might afford abundant succulent fodder for cattle.. 
Lastly, where trees are grown, the best plan is to have a rapid / 
succession of quickly-growing trees or scrub, rather than to 
try and obtain trees of any good size ; the dhak tree {Butea 
frondosa), as at Kapurthala, should also he much more ex¬ 
tensively tried. 

Suggestions have been made in the past that subsoil drain¬ 
age will be found the only way to cure usar, but I can hardly 
look upon this as a practicable I'emedy in India. 

Taking what I have seen, both of the occurrence of nsaT 
land and the attempts made to reclaim it, I believe it to be 
concurrent with the existence of an impermeable condition of 
the soil, conducing (as clay does) to increased capillary action; 
and that improvement of such soil will be effected by any 
means which tend to alter this impermeable condition, either 
by forming a fresh and lighter surface, such as is done by the 
finely-divided canal silt, or by breaking it up, as is done by 
the growth of grass or trees, or by manuring and ploughing. 
The formation of vegetable matter on the surface is, I believe, 
most important, and the covering of the soil with grass tends 
to decrease that baking of it which, as we have seen, is 
one of the most powerful agencies at work in causing reh to 
appear. 

A good deal has been said, notably by Mr. Holderness, the 
Director of Agriculture for the North-West Provinces and 
Oudli, as to the result of the experiments not having been a 
financial success on the whole. To my mind a great deal too 
much has been made of this aspect; not that it is not the 
ultimate test of success, but because it should he remem¬ 
bered that until the effort has emerged from the experi¬ 
mental stage it cannot be fairly put upon its trial. So long 
as experiments are being tried, expenditure is made upon a 
great many things which have to be abandoned later on; ex¬ 
periment should be for the purpose of seeing which one of a 
number of different plans that have suggested themselves 
seems to give the he&t prospect of success, but not until this has 
been reached can the system itself beiairly said to be on its 
trial. It is a remarkably promising omen that Mr. Husain 
has been able to show, even in the initial stage, such success 
as has been attained at Arnramau, and to him very great 
credit is due. 

Not long ago it would have been said that usar could not 
be reclaimed at all, and to show that it can be is, in itself, a 
most valuable fact. That it may not at present pay to take 
up usar land and so reclaim it, is a matter affected by 
present conditions ; but there may come, ere long, a demand 
on the soil, owdng to pressure of population and spread of 
cultivation, which may call for even usar land to be taken 
up, and then it may pay well to reclaim it. The experience 
gathered from past experiments will then supply the neces¬ 
sary guide, and a financial success may well result. 
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77. The reclamation of land, whether it be ravine land or 
war land, must, as indicated in the foregoing pages, come 
mainly from Government agency. In a few instances the 
native proprietors may follow an example set, bnt the initiative 
must come from Government, and from Agricultural Depart¬ 
ments in particular. The improvement of land infested with 
kam grass and other weeds is part of a better and more careful 
cultivation. 

78. In reference to the reclamation of usar I have expressed 
my surprise at this enquiry having been carried out without 
the help of an Agricultural Chemist. Such a man would have 
been able to render very considerable help, and to have pre¬ 
vented many mistakes and speculations from being made. To 
take a single instance—when remedial measures were attempted 
it should certainly have been ascertained (as could have been 
done readily by chemical analysis,) what amount of salt was 
present originally in the soil, and how much salt each remedial 
process had succeeded, in the end, in removing. It is still 
unknown in what quantity the salt exists, and in what amount 
it will be injurious. Such an example as this constitutes a 
strong claim for having agricultural investigation in India 
carried out with the association of an Agricultural Chemist. 
I do not say that the presence of such a man would, of itself, 
enable the reh question to be solved, hut I am sure it would 
very greatly aid the enquiry, and no such enquiry should be 
carried out without the assistance of an Agricultural 
Chemist. 
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CONCLUSIONS. 

79. The clifFerences which are directly traceable to the 
varying nature of soil are, like those resulting from climate, 
not capable of elimination either by the people or by the 
Government; they can only be modified to a certain extent. 
Any improvement of agriculture in this connection will be 
achieved by— 

(1) increasing, in dry tracts, the supply of water and, 

consequently, of moistui'e to the soil ; 

(2) increasing the manure supply and enriching the 

poorer soil; 

(.3) experimental enquiry and the scientific study of soils 
and their treatment. 

The main work of the above must fall upon Government; 
for the people will only in a few cases at best follow the 
initiative set, nor indeed will they have the means for so doing. 
The third part, or the introduction of Western Science, must 
also come from Government alone. Of scientific study of soils 
in India there has been almost a total absence in the past, 
and experimental work, as in the reclamation of war, has 
suffered in consequence. I regard the problem of the possible 
exhaustion of the soil, under a continuation of the present 
system of agriculture, as one which the Government will have 
to meet by devising measures for increasing the manure supply 
of the country. Good ■work has been done by the Agricultural 
and Irrigation Departments of the North-West Provinces in 
the endeavour to utilise ravine land and to reclaim nsar land, 
and encouragement should be given to the continuance of 
this work of enquiry. 

RECOMMENDATIONS. 

80. I recommend:— 

The increase, by means of Irrigation, of the water supply 
to dry tracts. 

The increase of the manure supply to the soil. 

The instituting of Enquiry to ascertain where such 
measures are needed and can be carried out. 

The continuation of Experimental Research, aided by 
Chemical Science. 
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WATEK. 

81. Water, in one form or anotlier, is indispensable to agri¬ 
culture, and in no country does this relation acquire greater 
significance than in India. So varied, however, are the 
climatic conditions met with in different parts, that each must 
be considered by itself before any general conclusion can be 
arrived at as to the sufficiency of the rainfall or the need of 
supplementing it. Not only climatic but geological features 
also will determine the need and the mode of further supply. 
This supplementing of the natural rainfall may, broadly, he 
called Irrigation. In this sense we may consider India as 
divided into three great areas:— 

1st. Where irrigation is not needed, 

2nd. Where irrigation is highly desirable, 

3rd. Where irrigation is ahsohctely necessary, 

82. The first division comprises districts where there is an 
, abundant rainfall; these are protected thereby from drought 
and famine; such regions exist over Burmah, Assam, Eastern 
Bengal, along the suh-Hirnalayan range, and in the Western 
Gh^ts. (In the Central Provinces also, and over a great part 
of Central India, a sufficiency of rainfall is aided by the 
presence of a black soil which retains that water firmly, and 
to which the supply of irrigation would possibly be even 
harmful. 

The third division comprises the driest tracts of all, the 
regions of lowest rainfall, such as the arid plains of parts of the 
Punjab and R^jputana, with nearly the whole of Sind. In 
these, while irrigation is an absolute necessity for the carrying 
on of agriculture, yet in I'espect of being subject to famine 
they are safer than those of the second division, this latter 
including all those districts where the rainfall is uncertain 
and variable. The reason of this, as explained in Chapter IV, 
paragraph 34, is, that where rainfall is low the raiyat or 
cultivator will never try to grow a crop unless he has a 
certainty of water, whereas, in parts to which sometimes rain 
comes in sufficiency and sometimes not, he is tempted to risk 
the growing of a crop, and should the rain then fail, the crop 
may be entirely lost. It is these districts of uncertain rainfall 
that are the really precarious ones, and here the fear of 
famine is almost ever present. They are the tracts which 
are light-coloured on the Rainfall Map, and they extend over 
a great part of North-West India, Rajinitana, the Deccan, and 
Madras. It is to providing protection against famine in 
these precarious tracts that Government have devoted such 
constant efforts, and that so much skill has been exercised by 
the Irrigation Department in particular. 



83. It is well now to summarise the main types of water 
supply met with in India, and, after that, to show how irrigation 
alters in character and how its extension is largely dependent 
upon the physical conditions and geological features of the 
country. 

(a) In the first place is the Rainfall ; abundant reference 
has been already made to this in Chapter IV. 
(Climate). The dark-coloured parts on the Rainfall 
Map are those of heavy rain, and are thus naturally 
protected from drought. Under the same heading 
has been mentioned the water-retaining black 
cotton-soil, where, too, irrigation is not called for. 
This soil covers the parts coloiu'ed green on the 
Geological Map, 

The above districts may be considered as “ protected,'' 
and as not requiring further irrigation. 

(li) After this we may take those districts which do not 
require irrigation because they are inundated by 
rivers, or which, though not inundated, yet derive 
sufficient moisture from rivers in their proximity. 
Instances of the latter have been given in the 
tracts along river beds in the Punjab. Inundated 
tracts are found also in many parts of the Punjab, 
for instance, at Multan, where th^ country beside 
the river banks is often flooded to the extent of six 
or eight miles. Again, in Giljrat (Punjab) and other 
tracts along the foot of the hills there are large 
areas which are annually inundated by mountain 
streams bringing silt down with them. The rainfall 
is insufficient for the cropi and the spring-level is 
too deep for irrigation wells, so the flood waters of 
the torrents that issue from the hills are turned 
out of the beds of the torrents by means of tem¬ 
porary dams erected in the beds, and are thus poured 
on to the slope of, the countr\\ The latter thus 
acquires sufficient.moisture and also a renewal of 
silt more than equivalent to a manuring. An in¬ 
stance of a dry tract such as this is Shahpur, 
between the Indus and the Jhelum. 

(c) Next are the canals :— 

These may be classed under three heads :—(1) The 
2 )erennial canals from snoic-fed,< rivers, found, 
for instance, in Northern India. (2) InundatUm 
canals, available only while the river is in flood. 
The banks of the river are above the level of 
the surrounding country and the flood waters are 
carried off from the river. This is, accordingly, a 
rainy-season supply only. Such canals are met 
with in the Southern Punjab and in Sind. (3) 
Canals or rather channels from rivers that are 
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Qiot snotv-fed. A dam, or anicut ’’ as it is tech¬ 
nically known, is thrown across the bed of a 
river, and the latter is turned into a lake, from 
which it is led into irrigating canals and distri¬ 
buting channels. In this way an autumn and 
winter supply is obtained. Of this nature are 
the channels off the Cauveri, the Godaveri, and 
the Kistna rivei'S, in Madras. 

(d) The next system is that of wells, the most widely- 

distributed one, but seen principally in the alluvial 
belt of the Ganges plain, and notably in the Doab 
(or two - river district, i. e,, the country lying 
between the two rivers, the Ganges and the Jumna), 

(e) Then follow the so-called principally found 

in Madras, where the ground is rocky and the 
country hilly or undulating. These are really 
lakes or reservoirs, and are constructed by putting 
dams across depressions or valleys. In them rain 
water is collected for use in the dry season. 
Some are also fed by jungle streams and rivers 
as well as by rain watei\ They occur, further, in 
Rajputana and in Central India. 

(/) Lastly come the shallow tanks or ponds which are 
dug in the earth whenever the soil is of a clayey 
character, and serve to hold the one year’s supply 
of rain water. These po'uds are met with in 
Western Bengal, the valley of the Ganges, as also 
in Madras. 
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84. On referring to the Geological Map, sufficient reason 
will be found for the occurrence of the particular systems 
in each part, the alluvial soil of the north (coloured brown 
on the map) lending itself rather to canals, wells, and shallow 
ponds, and the rocky ground of Madras (coloured red on the 
map) to the so-called “ tanks,” as well as to channels, whilst 
the central, or black cotton-soil portion (the part coloured 
green) needs neither particularly. But the variations of 
rainfall, situation, and nature of soil, in different parts call for 
still further consideration. Thus, to take the alluvial plain of 
the Ganges—in the extreme west the water lies too deep 
down for wells, and this part, including the Punjab generally, 
is essentially the region for canals ; the central part, the 
North-West Provinces, is the well district par excellence, 
though supplemented here and there by canals ; then, coming 
to Bengal,— in the western portion are shallow ponds or 
tanks, and mainly where clay covering the soil enables the 
water to be retained, whilst in the eastern portion the rainfall 
itself is enough, and canals would he out of place and even do 
harm. In Madras the underlying rock, on the contrary, lends 
itself more naturally to the construction of large reservoirs 
or “ tanks,” holding more than the one year’s rainfall. But 
this is not all, for, as is well illustrated in the North-West 



Provinces, a cross section may be drawn through the Gan- 
getic plain, and it will exhibit different features of irrigation 
in each division. Thus, taking such a cross section, we may 
have, first of all, a region like t he sub-Himalayan range, where 
rainfall is abundant and no irrigation is called for. Then there 
will come one where, with less rainfall, the water lies close below 
the surface, and can be easily obtained from shallow wells of, 
say, 10-20 feet depth. This is the ease, for instance, at Bareilly. 
Next may be one where the water lies deeper and is less 
readily obtainable, and canals may be called for in addition. 
Such is found to be the case in the 11 oah, where wells are 20-30 
feet deej). Lastly, may come a region situated on a central 
elevated ridge of the country where the wells are too deep to be 
profitably worked; the water is often brackish, and canals are 
the only available means of irrigation. This is the case along 
the Jumna river, the wells being 30 feet deep or more, and 
the water bad. 

I have set these points out, because without bearing them 
in mind it is not po>ysible to understand the considerations 
that have to be taken into account in providing for the irriga¬ 
tion of any tract, nor yet to grasp the point of what I wish 
particularly to impress, viz., the necessity of careful enquiry 
into the agricultural requirements of each separate district 
and the best way of supplying these. 

85 . Before dealing with particular points connected with 
each class of irrigation, in the endeavour to show where 
improvement may possibly be effected, I wish to qualify any 
suggestion I may make, by saying, at the outset, that I 
consider the way in which Government have attacked the 
problem of irrigation and the manner in which the Irrigation 
Department have carried out the work, are worthy of the 
highest praise; moreover, the dispovsition of each to meet, 
wherever it is practicable, the needs of the country, both 
for protective purposes and for the improvement of its 
agriculture, shows how deeply concerned they are in the 
well-being of the people. 

Easy though it be to criticise Government Departments, 
be they Irrigation, or Forest, or Agricultural, and to point 
to mistakes that have been made in the past, and to isolated 
cases where harm rather than good has resulted, I prefer, 
and tliink it is but right, to acknowledge the vast work done 
and the enormous benefit that has accrued to the country 
generally as the result of the attention which Government 
have bestowed on this great subject of Irrigation. It is 
hardly necessary oven to ask that the operations should be 
extended, for both Government and the Irrigation Depart¬ 
ment are fully alive to the necessities, and will not fail to 
avail themselves of every opportunity for extension of their 
work. 
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is very meagre, and the water-level is so low that wells 
cannot he sunk profitably; hence the canals from snow-fed 
rivers are the only means of irrigation. I cannot give a better 
instance of the change effected by the introduction of a 
canal to a dry arid tract, than what I saw in the course of 
my tour through the country lying around Multan in the 
Punjab. The Sidhnai Canal has been brought here, and now, 
wherever it spreads its arms, fertility and prosperity abound, 
whilst the parts which lie beyond its influence are typical 
of barrenness and desert. Here a complete transformation 
in the appearance of the country has Vjeen effected. The soil, 
though in itself rich enough, is powerless, in the absence of 
water, to sustain its crops. It is only where an occasional 
well occurs, or where water has lodged in a depression, that 
there is any cultivation at all; but where the water can 
reach, agriculture flourishes. On one side of the railway 
line, as I travelled from Multan to Rashida, the Sidhnai 
Canal spread, and cultivation was all around; on the other 
side of the line there was no canal, and the land was entirely 
bare, save for a few stunted bushes. No one could see the 
contrast presented, without being deeply impressed by the 
great good done by canal irrigation. This scheme was started 
in order to take settlers from the congested districts of the 
Punjab (Lahore, Amritsar, &e.). It was estimated that 64,000 
acres of land would be required, but already 110,000 acres 
have been let to cultivators, so that the canal has been very 
successful. Other instances which particularly struck my 
attention, as exemplifying the beneficial effects of canals 
upon agriculture, were the remarkable development of 
market-gardening around Amritsar (Punjab), the outcome of 
the Bari-Doab canal; the sugar-cane and rice cultivation at 
Hospet (Madras), which has entirely developed since a channel 
was taken off from the River Tungabadra; and the sugar-cane 
cultivation around Poona. 

When speaking of wells I shall have occasion to point out 
respects in which I consider that cultivation by means of them 
is superior to cultivation by canal, but it is necessary to point 
out that it is only in a very limited region, mainly the Doab, 
that the two systems really come into competition. What is 
requisite in extending canals is, to take them primarily to those 
districts which have no other available means of w^ater 
supply, but not to supplant an existing cultivation carried 
on by means of wells or tanks. But where these latter means 
are insufficient, then canals may do a great work in supple¬ 
menting the supply. The main object should, how^ever, be to 
carry canals to the parts where agriculture must depend upon 
them alone. 

87 . It has been urged against canals, and with some reason, 
that in some cases they have been brought where they were 
never needed; that they have been carried across the main 
drainage lines of the country, and have obstructed the natural 
drainage, besides raising the water-level, causing the spread 



of the saline efflorescence known as Tehi spoiling the wells, 
and bringing fever and ill-health to the population affected. 
There have been, and always will be, minor complaints of the 
occasional harshness of higher, and the corruption of inferior, 
canal officers. But, to my mind, all these objections sink 
into insignificance before the grand work that has been done, 
and that is now being carried on in the light of the ex¬ 
perience of the past. Were but the cultivators to use the 
water with anything like the care with which it has been 
provided to them, the results would be much greater still. 
The Irrigation Department will, I know, not be slow to 
acknowledge that there have been mistakes in the past- 
mistakes of construction and of distribution—but they are 
now careful to avoid these as far as possible, and when exten¬ 
sion of canals is made, it is only after the agricultural circum¬ 
stances and needs of the districts have been considered, in 
order to determine whether they ought to be served by canals 
or by wells, and in order to construct the canals so as to give 
distribution of water over the widest area possible. 

88 . I will now consider the several objections taken to 
canals. The first is, that canals have been carried where there 
was no need of them. A colour is given to this objection 
because, in order to reach tracts where there is no other means 
of water supply, canals have sometimes to pass through dis¬ 
tricts already provided for; still, it is quite true that canals 
have been brought unnecessarily to some parts of the country. 
In the Cawnpore district of the North-West Provinces there 
are many villages along the line of the canal, like Rura, which 
ought to have depended upon wells, and indeed were partly 
supplied with them; hut now only the ruined remains of the 
wells exist, for they were merely dug in the ground, and had 
no masonry to support the sides, consequently they fell in 
when the water-level was raised through the introduction of 
the canal. That this is altogether due to the canal is hardly 
the case. I made special enquiries on this point, and found 
that though destruction of wells undoubtedly occurred at first, 
yet the water-level soon became constant, and wells can now 
be easily made without masonry. What really happened was, 
that when the canal came the cultivators relied entirely on it 
as the easiest means of watering their fields, and so they used 
the water wastefully, and allowed the wells to fall into dis¬ 
repair. It is only when the supply of water runvS short, owing 
to the spread of irrigation over a wider area, that the raiyat 
begins to get economical in the use of canal water. In some 
instances, indeed, the canals have improved the wells by 
raising the water-level and making the supply more accessible. 
Still, there is undoubtedly some reason for complaint that 
canals have been carried where they were not required. An 
instance of this is seen in Orissa, where a canal was started 
in 1866 as a protective measure, after the famine that 
occurred there, but it has never been wanted since, and has 
not only been unremunerative, but has also done positive 
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harm to the coxintry hr interrupting the natural drainage. 
The upper part of the Western Jumna Canal is, similarly, 
not a success. Both in Behar and in the Bombay Presidency 
there are canals which, in so far as they have not paid 
directly for their construction, have been called “failuies.” 
But this is not a fair view of looking at the question, and no 
one who has had experience of the loss of human life and of 
cattle in past times of scarcity, and will contrast it with the 
protection afforded by the canals now, can for a moment 
doubt the wisdom of constructing these very canals, although 
the expenditure may not have been directly recouped. Never- 
the less, in districts where wells can quite readily be dug, their 
extension rather than the replacement of them by canals 
should be sought. In the Cawnpore district I have seen the 
wealthier cultivators constracting masonry wells although 
they had the canal flowing past their land. They were, how¬ 
ever, situated near the termination of the canal, and knew 
that the supply of water was precarious because of so much 
being used higher up the stream. But on their wells they 
could always rely, and so they preferred to dig them rather 
than to trust to the canal. 

89 . In districts situated near the termination of a canal, 
and where consequently the supply of water must be uncer¬ 
tain, it is worth considering whether reservoirs might not be 
advantageously constructed which would serve as storage 
tanks for irrigation purposes. At Cawnpore, during the hot 
season, I saw the crops of some Kachhi cultivators which were 
being quite ruined owing to want of water, for, although 
the canal was within a stone’s throw, and water was passing 
down it, there was not sufficient water to allow of the 
outlet to the cultivators’ fields being opened; nevertheless, 
the stream, then flowing two feet deep, shortly afterwards 
found its way again into the river, and its benefit was lost 
to the land. Had there been a reservoir at the end of the 
canal, or some system of small tanks in the fields themselves, 
which could be filled and drawn from as required, less entire de¬ 
pendence could have been placed upon the uncertain canal supply. 

90 . The second objection urged against canals is, that they 
have interfered with the natural drainage of the country, and 
that, by raising the water-level, they have brought fever and 
ill-health to the people. This, again, is a charge which has 
much to support it; but the Irrigation Department is fully 
alive to the necessity of avoiding these evils in the future; 
accordingly, new canals are now aligned with greater care! 
Villages in the Etah and Cawnpore districts of the North- 
West Provinces, others in the Delhi and Karnal districts, as 
also some along the Bari-Doab Canal in the Punjab, are known 
to have suffered from excessive canal irrigation, and to have 
become unhealthy on account of the faulty constiuietion of 
canals, and a reaixction of assessment has, in consequence, had 
to be granted. This subject opens' up a very serious problem 
for consideration. Are the people to have the land left dry, 
and the climate healthy, though they themselves may suffer 
and die from the inroads of famine, or are they to reap an 
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«-bundant harveBt at the sacrifice of health ? In other words, 
are they to drop off one by one by slow degrees and unnoticed, 
or are they to be swept away in nunabers at a time by famine ? 
This is, to put it plainly/the position that has to be faced. 
The verdict, it seems to me, miist be the one that actuated 
the appointment of a Famine Goiumission, and also their subse¬ 
quent recommendation that, the preservation of ^ the lives of 
the people being the chief concern, the causes which stand out 
Aiost markedly as sweeping the population away whole>sale 
must he first combated. Beyond tJiis, the only possible line of 
action seems to me to be the exercise of greater care iii f uture 
alignment of canals, and the introduction of subsoil drainage 
in especially bad tracts. Subsoil drainage is, I am aware, 
a very difficult and costly matter in India, and for the pur¬ 
pose of merely recluhning salty land (nsav) is hardly to be 
thought of ; but where the lives of the people are concerned, 
and when there is undoubted evidence of the depopulation of 
water-logged districts, I do not see how the issue can be long 
delayed. At all events, I think that subsoil drainage should 
be thoroughly put to the trial, in order to ascertain whether 
it can be carried out successfully on a large scale. 

91. Other objections to canal irrigation follow as conse¬ 
quences of the two main ones already noticed. It lias been 
mentioned that the introduction of canals has been detri¬ 
mental to existing wells. But it is urged also against them 
that they have caused the spread of the salty efflorescence 
termed reh {see paragraphs 07 and 74), in districts watered 
by canals. I endeavoured in the last chapter (paragraph 74). 
to explain the part which canals play in the production of 
reh, and to show that they supply the water necessary to 
dissolve the salts that lie below the surface and enable them 
to be brought to the surface by capillary attraction. I have 
pointed out, howei’^er, that, by flooding the afieeted land wdth 
silt-laden canal water, a remedy can be provided, and the 
injured land be practically reclaimed by means of the canal. 

92. Inundation Canals,—In the Gangetic system (to which 
the perennial canals just described belong) the water of the dry 
and rainless season is utilised. There is then little or no silt, 
and the water serves rather as a substitute for rain than as a 
fertiliser. In the case of the Inundation Canals, on the other 
hand, the silt-laden -waters of the rivers are carried at flood time 
to the higher lands, and thus afford greater benefit to districts 
where rainfall is deficient. As their name indicates, Inundation 
Canals are of use only in the rainy season, and they are 
taken off from rivers the banks of which are above the level 
of the surrounding country. Such canals are met with 
principally in the Punjab and in Sind. This system was in 
vogue before the time of the English occupation of India, and 
many of the canals were constructed and worked by the 
Natives themselves. 

93 Canals or Eiver-Ghannels from Spring-fed Rivers,— 
These occur principally in Southern India, and do not difter 
except in their origin and methods of construction and dis¬ 
tribution from the afore-named snow-fed canals. It has 
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been often pointed out that a great deal of water is allowed to 
flow down the rivers of Southern India and to find its way into 
the sea, whereas increased means of intercepting it before it 
reached the sea would result in a large amount of water being 
saved for irrigation purposes. Mr. Nicholson, in his “Manual 
of Coimbatore,’' points out that much good might be done by 
storing the water of great rivers in reservoirs, and that it 
would not only supply irrigation, but would prevent a source 
of danger to the districts below, which arises from the sudden 
rushing down of the river at the beginning of flood time. In 
a Report on the Condition of Ariantapur Mr. Nicholson in¬ 
stances that the water of the Peniuu' and the Hagari rivers 
might be advantageously stored in this way, especially as the 
districts through which these rivers flow are peculiarly 
exposed to drought. 

94. Tanks .—This term, as applied to the rain, stream, and 
river fed reservoirs which occur principally in Madras and in 
Central India, is an incorrect one. They are in reality Lakes 
or Reservoirs formed by the erection of dams across de¬ 
pressions or valleys, and are fed either by the rainfall or by 
jungle streams and rivers. They are largely utilised in Madras 
for rice cultivation, and it is certain that a very excessive 
quantity of water is often used from them. I noticed this par¬ 
ticularly at Salem. Mr. Nicholson reckoned that in Coimba¬ 
tore as much as 12 feet depth of water in a season was used from 
tanks kept for rice cultivation. Frequently the tanks are the 
property of individuals or communities, and are managed by 
them. In some cases, however, the Irrigation Department 
undertakes the distribution of the water. Better management 
in the repair of tanks is a matter calling for attention, and will 
he referred to later. The supply of water from tanks which 
are merely rain-fed must, at best, be looked on as precarious, 
owing to the uncertainty of the rainfall. Tank irrigation is, 
however, preferred to any other for rice cultivation, hut a 
cultivator will not begin to use a tank unless he knows that 
there is sufficient water in it to last him for his crop through¬ 
out its whole growth. If the tank be full, he gro■w^s rice ; if it 
is not, he grows other crops. The consequence of waiting is 
that a good deal of water is wasted by percolation, and the 
tank may, after all, not be available. It is difficult to 
suggest any remedy. 

Though tanks occur mostly in Southern India, yet they are 
sometimes made in the rice-growing districts of Bengal; or else 
reservoirs are formed by throwing embankments across drain¬ 
age hollows or natural slopes of fields, and are used for irrigating 
rice in the event of long droughts ; when required, the banks 
are cut and the watei is allowed to flow out. Reports from 
Chota Nagpur show that while in some parts, Palamau for 
instance, irrigation by these reservoirs is a necessity for rice, 
in others, such as Lohardaga, only a few tanks exist. ^ More 
might, however, he easily made and the rice be irrigated. 
On occasions when cb'ought has occurred, the villages that 
possessed embanked reservoirs have suflTered n 9 loss of rice; 



once at Banda, for example, the banks were cut, the water 
was led for four miles, and over 200 acres of rice were thus 
saved. Even in the Central Provinces it is now under con¬ 
sideration whether in parts, such as the Mandla and Balaghat 
districts, tanks should not be constructed for rice irrigation. 

95. Shallow Tanks or Ponds ,—-These are the true Tanks, 
for they are excavated reservoirs, and are not merely those 
formed by embanking depressions or valleys, thereby holding 
up the water that comes. The true tanks only hold the rain¬ 
fall of the year, and dry up entirely in the hot weather. 

Where the soil is clayey underneath is the most favourable 
spot for their construction; if the soil be sandy, without 
clay beneath, the water will soon sink in and disappear. 

They are, of course, simply rain-fed, and are met with not 
only in the alluvial soil of Bengal and the Gangetic Yalley, 
but also in parts of Bombay and Madras. 

96. Wells ,—I have left the consideration of wells until woHs. 
now, so that I may include under this head some of the prin¬ 
cipal differences that occur between cultivation by wells 

and that under other means of irrigation. Irrigation by wells 
is at once the most widely-distributed system, and also the one 
productive of the finest examples of careful cultivation. I 
may fairly say that nothing in the agriculture of India im¬ 
pressed me so much as the excellence of the cultivation carried Excellence of 
on by irrigation from wells Q* garden ' ’land). This was not the c^fitivation. 
case merely in one or two parts only, but in almost every in¬ 
stance where this system of cultivation was adopted. 

Whether it be in the betel and plantain gardens of Mahim Exampiesof 
(Bombay), the market-gardening of Meerut (North-West cSivation 
Provinces),the garden ” land of Coimbatore in Madras, or that ^ 

of Gujrat and Hoshiarpur in the Punjab, the finest cultivation 
I have seen has almost invariably been that carried on by well 
irrigation. Here it is that the greatesi care is given, and the 
greatest economy used; it is for this y ^ '^d that manure is 
most saved, and from it every weed is ked away as an in¬ 
truder ; here every inch is utilised for grey ing crops—not one 
crop alone, but often three or even four to^^ther—and to these 
crops the precious water is dealt out, as it were, by measure. 

To take a single instance:—at Mahim the betel plant is 

watered every sixth day until manure is applied to it, and, after 

that every third day until the rains come; sugar-cane once 

every six days until the rains ; plantains similarly, and ginger 

at intervals of three days only. The explanation of the 

excellence of cultivation as carried on by irrigation froni 

wells is found chiefly in the fact that every drop of water 

has to be raised by the raiyafs labour and that of his 

bullocks, and that the well itself has often been built with 

his own money and by his own hands. But I must not dwell uttie omothing 

on this except to say in regard to this cultivation that I can 

suggest nothing in it to improve; indeed, the people have 

mastered thoroughly all details of the system. English 

farmers may well join with me and look on in admiration, and 
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it should be the aim of every one interested in agricultural 
improvement in India to extend this method of ii'rigation in 
every way possible. 

Further, as regards Avells, one cannot help being struck by 
the skill with which a supply of water is first found by the 
native cultivator; then by the construction of the wells, the 
kinds of wells, and their suitability to the surroundings and 
means of the people; also by the various devices for raising 
water, each of which has a distinct reason for its adoption* 
All these are most interesting points with which I am not 
called on to deal, for I see little to improve in them which 
the cultivator does not know perfectly well. I would, however, 
draw attention to Major Clihborn's valuable Eeport on the 
Construction of Wells in the North-West Provinces, where 
many particular.s as to wells and well irrigation can be found. 

ofSi^rtionby 97. As I have explained before, it is only exceptionally 
well or c;uiai. that cultivatioH by means of wells can be brought into' 

comparison with that by canal irrigation, and it must be 
remembered that the value of the latter system consists in 
the fact that canals can often be brought where construction 
of wells is impossible. Where the two systems exist near one 
another I have sometimes had the opportunity of comparing 
them. Such was the case at Amritsar, Cawnpore, and 
elsewhere; frequently, too, wells are used, as at Multan, to 
supplement the canal supply and to ensure the safety of the 
crops. Not only are the plots on well (or ‘'garden land kept 
very much freer from weeds, but infinitely more care is taken 
with the distribution of well water than of canal water, except, 
possibly, when the latter has to be raised by lift from the 
canal before it can be put on to the land. When canal water is 
available the tendency is great to let the water flow on just 
as one would turn on a tap and allow it to run. No extra 
labour is involved, and no extra charge is made for the quan¬ 
tity of water used, as the water rate is solely for the area 
brought to maturity. But in the case of a well, all water 
raised has labour expended on it, and so the cultivator is 
careful that it is only used as the crop requires it, and that it 
is made to go as far as possible. The very appearance of the 
fields under the two systems of cultivation is different. The 
beds, or kyaries as they are termed in the North-West 
Provinces, into which the plots are divided by means of 
small embankinents which direct the flow of water to par¬ 
ticular parts, are numerous and small in the case of 
cultivation by wells; in canal cultivation, on the other hand, 
they are few and large. Colonel Forbes, the head of the 
Irrigation Department, pointed out to me that for every bed 
which exists in the case of canal cultivation there would 
be from five to eight beds on the same area if a well were 
used. 

Major Clibborn, in his Report, remarks on the loss sustained 
through percolation in watercourses, especially in the case of 
long canal channels, and in village watercourses. Well water¬ 
courses, on the other hand, are short and are well-made as com- 
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pared with those of a canal. The canal courses in villages 
are the property of the cultivators, and are made by them; 
but, as the villagers have no interest in the economy of canal 
water, the courses are often badly kept, and the loss by 
percolation is very great. Advance in this direction might 
be effected if the Irrigation Department had more powers of 
construction and of improvement of watercourses, and if they 
could recover the cost by a small rate. It is very difficult for 
an isolated cultivator to arrange for the water to run to his 
field when it first passes through his neighbours' fields. The 
main courses, which are kept up by Govei’nment, are, as a 
rule, in excellent order, and the loss by evaporation and 
percolation is comparatively small. 

Although there is a rule to enforce the making of beds or 
compartments of a certain size, the raiyata who use the canal 
water will evade the rule if they can, and the canal officers 
find it difficult and harassing to enforce it stringently. In 
districts to which canals have recently come, the people are new 
to this particular mode of irrigation, and this fact affords 
another reason for the authorities not wishing to press too 
much at first for compliance. As a consequence, water, when 
distributed from a well, is generally put on to just a sufficient 
depth and no more, but canal water is often run on to an 
unnecessary extent. Major Clibborn concluded from his 
investigations that rather more than three times as much 
water is used for irrigating an acre from a canal as from a 
well. The average depths of water used were 0*0 inches from 
wells and 2*80 inches from canals. This has led to a con¬ 
sideration whether, in future, canal water should not be sup¬ 
plied by lift ” only, instead of by '^flow ” ; but it is felt that 
the plan would not work, inasmuch as a cultivator will often 
wait until the last moment, in the hope that rain may come 
and so enable him to dispense altogether with the canal water, 
or rather, with having to pay the rate for it. Thus, very fre¬ 
quently, he will not take the canal water until positively 
obliged to do so. Had he then to raise all the water by ^Gift,'' 
he would not be able to get enough labour to irrigate the 
whole area in the time, and the canal would fail in accomplish¬ 
ing its object. 

Similarly, all attempts at devising a scheme for payment of 
water by the quantity used have failed. 

At Multan, Ferozpore, and Shiyali, I observed instances 
of beds or compartments being made too large; at Hospet, 
on the contrary, far more care was exercised, and the com¬ 
partments were not much larger than in ''garden " land. 

In the^ Punjab it is found, as the result of increasing 
canal irrigation, that the tendency is to grow more wheat. 
This is the case whenever the canal runs long enough to 
supply moisture for sowing the crop, inasmuch as a singTe fall 
of rain afterwards, about January, suffices for wheat. 

A disadvantage in cultivation by canals as compared with 
that by wells is that in the latter case a man has always some 
work to do, and is more independent than if he relies on a 
canal which may only be let on to his land at intervals. 
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Hence when there is the chance of giving the land a good 
soaking the tendency is to put a great deal more water on it 
than is really necessary. 

Again, a raiyai is not so careful in levelling his field when 
he uses canal water as \vhen he has to raise water from a well, 
and thus waste is incurred wdth canal water. 

98. This leads me to the consideration of the over¬ 
cropping” of the land, consequent on the introduction of canal 
irrigation. The Eeport of the Famine Commission records 
instances where deterioration of soil has fallowed the 
coming of canals into districts previously unsupplied by them. 
Undoubtedly, with the introduction of a canal into a district 
comes also the tendency to force the land to bear more crops 
than it ought to, unless it be plentifully supplied with manure, 
which is seldom the case ; also, the careless use of the water 
causes the washing-out of those constituents of the soil which 
should form part of the crops. Moisture and heat are neces¬ 
sary to bring the soil-constituents into activity, hut over¬ 
watering not only produces a state of stagnation and coldness, 
but goes farther, and actually removes the very plant food 
which it has been instrumental in bringing into an assimilable 
condition. 

It is necessary to make the reservation here, that much 
depends on the hind of w^ater employed. If it be wliat may 
be termed a “ poor ” water, that is, one without any silt, or 
with but little mineral salts in it, the effect will be a wash¬ 
ing-outone, but if silt be brought with the water, or if it 
contain fertilising salts, the result may he a renewing ” one. 
It is often the case that canal banks are cut, and that the 
water is let on the land for the sake of the silt, the principle 
of this w^aste of water being that the more water that is used 
the more silt is there deposited. Thus, the Tanjore Delta, 
which is all rich rice land, has been formed entirely b}^ silt 
brought down from the river Coleroon, a branch of the Cauveri. 

99. Where both canal and well water are available the 
preference of the raiyat is very marke<l for the latter, more 
especially for his ‘"garden” crops. He calls the canal water 

cold,” the well w^ater "" warmand when the well water 
is brackish (Ickava) it has in his eyes particular virtues for 
certain crops, especially tobacco, which the sweet ” {meetha) 
canal water does not possess. As to one being "" warm ” and 
the other"" cold,'’' there is a certain amount of truth in this, for 
irrigation is employed mainly in the cold season, w^hen the 
canal water is the colder of the two ; besides this, the canal 
water often comes over clean river beds, straight away from the 
melting snows, whilst the well w^ater is below and is impreg¬ 
nated with the earth's salts. The chief reason, however, is, 

I believe, that over-watering with canal water brings about 
a cold and stagnant state of the soil, such as happens with an 
imperfectly drained clay soil in England, and causes a "" chil¬ 
ling ” which the well water, since used in lesser quantity, 
does not produce. In reading papers which have been written 
on this subject I have been anaused to notice the speculations 
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indulged in on this point, whereas in none of the investiga¬ 
tions has a single record been given of the actual tempera¬ 
ture of either the canal or the well w^ater. The speculations 
as to the particular salts contained in either vreil or canal 
water are equally random. For example, one writer speaks 
of '‘compounds of ammonia and lime,” these being, as yet, 
unknown to science; another is not afraid to say, "the 
" superiority of cultivation by wells I attribute without 
" hesitation to the presence of lime,” and this without any 
analytical data whatever to support the assertion. These 
points I name as showing the desirability of associating in 
any future investigation a scientific man with knowledge of 
chemistry. It is only fair, however, to Sir Edward Buck to 
say that he did take the precaution to have an analysis 
of the water made when he was investigating this question 
of relati\ e efficiency. 

I was led to examine this question myself, so far as occasion 
permitted, and, in April 1890,1 was conducted by Mr. Holder- 
ness, the Director of Agincultiire in the North-West Pro¬ 
vinces and Oudh, to a village named Eawatpur, not far from 
the Cawnpore Experimental Farm. Here a well was shown to 
me which was considered to yield water especially good for 
the tobacco crop, and to be much superior to the water 
from the canal (Cawnpore branch of the Lower Ganges Canal) 
which flowed near by. I took >samples of the well water, and 
Mr. Holderness subsequently collected others from the 
canal supply. These I sent to my laboratoxy in London for 
analysis.* 

The composition of the two waters may be represented as 
follows, the quantities being stated in grams per gallon :— 



Canal Water. 

Well Water. 



Grains 

Grains 


per Gallon, 

per Gallon. 

►Sulphate of Lime 

1*80 

10*71 

Phosphate of Lime - - 

•i.'i 

1*59 

Carbonate of Lime - - - 

4*56 

4*()9 

Carbonate of Magnesia - - 

3*52 

13-23 

Chloride of Potassium - , - - 

*63 

*59 

Carbonate of Potash - - - 

♦60 

— 

Chloride of Sodium - - - - - 

— 

14*69 

Nitrate of Soda « - - - - 

— 

8*66 

Carbonate of Soda - . * 

•2-39 

16*41 

Oxide of Iron and Alumina - - - 

*28 

— 

Soluble Silica. 

1*26 * 

1*96 

Total Solid Residue per Gallon - - 

15-16 

71-93 

Free Ammonia - *• 

■001 

•002 

Albuminoid Ammonia - ~ 

•007 

*005 
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From these figures it will be seen how very marked is the 
difference in the amounts of solid constituents contained in 
the respective waters, the canal water having only 15 grains 
to the gallon, as against 72 grains in the well water. Lime 
does not constitute a leading distinction; altogether there are 
3*36 grains of lime in the canal water and 7'5G grains in the 
w^ell water. The divergence in magnesia is much more 
marked. It is mainly, however, in the soda salts present 
that the waters differ, and in the nitrates, chlorides, and 
sulphate>s. The canal water contains 1*40 grains of soda, but 
the well water has no less than 20 53 grains per gallon. 

Chloride of sodium (common salt), nitrate of soda, and 
carbonate of soda, with carbonate of magnesia and sulphate 
of lime, constitute the special properties of the well water. 
It is further noticeable that the well water does not contain 
more, but rather less, potash than the canal water, and that 
it is as salts of soda, and not of potash, that the greater part 
of the salts exist in the former. This I was hardly prepared 
to find, fully expecting that nitre (nitrate of potash) would 
be present to a large extent. 

Repeated applications of the well water would, accordingly, 
be equivalent to a manuring with readily soluble salts such 
as nitrate of soda, carbonate of soda, common salt, and salts 
of magnesia. To this is, no doubt, due the believed fertilising 
quality of the well water; in other words, it is owing to the 
large amount of salts held in solution. 

Incidentally it may be mentioned that, as regards organic 
purity, both waters are good, and have hut little ammonia, 
though a water with so much salts dissolved in it as the well 
water has would probably not be palatable. 

This is but one analysis of well water, but, from my 
observations, I am sure that the composition of the water 
varies very greatly in different parts. In some cases the 
salts, instead of being beneficial, are considered hurtful to 
crops. A chemical study of this subject would lead to 
interesting and useful information, and give definite know¬ 
ledge instead of the present uncertainty that exists. 

I have found a record of two analyses of Ganges river 
water, taken at Benares by Mr. G. Venis, which show the 
total solids contained in the waters to be 16*52 and 19*95 
grains per gallon respectively. These figures do not differ 
widely from my own. The dates of Mr. Yenis's samples were 
December 19th 1888 and February 6th ^1889. 

100. Having spoken of the means of supplying water, it is 
well to mention also means of removing water, or rather, of 
preventing the harmful effects of a rapid flow of water. Some 
of these have been instanced already. Thus, improvement of 
land cut up by ravines has been spoken of in Chapter V. 
paragraph 70, subsoil drainage and damming up of rivers, in 
paragraphs 90 and 93 of Ihe present chapter. A further plan 
is that of embanking arable land, in order to stop the rapid 
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flow of water over its surface at the^ beginning of the 
rainy season. It is in the Central Provinces, perhaps, that 
this has been most effectually tried, for it has been found 
that by embanking fields the rich topsoil is not washed vinces. 
away, and a quantity of water is also held up, which comes 
in usefully for irrigation later on. Great encouragement has 
of recent years been given to the spread of this practice, more 
especially by the issue of vernacular notices to the effect that Enconrugftment 
such improvements will he exempted from assessment at the 
next KSettlement. The Administration Report of the Central 
Provinces for 1888-89 says, on page 8 

“The failure of rain in October 1888 showed the advantage of 
“ embanking laud, the * bunded ’ fields retaining moisture enough for 
“ sowing, whilst the open land was hard and dry.’' 

In some parts of the Central Provinces it is found that by 
holding lip the rain water a crop of wheat can be taken after 
the rice crop is off. Irrigation has even been proposed for wheat 
itself, but there is considerable fear that the crop will be attacked 
by '' rust.” In the absence of embankment or bunding of 
land, as it is termed, it is found tliat manure is not properly 
used, for, if put on, it would be washed away to a considerable 
extent. It is well to point out that it is not so much the total 
quantity of rain that falls, but the amount that falls at one 
time, that may do harm to the land. 

It is possible that a good 4eal of existing swampy land 
might be reclaimed by draining the water ofl‘, but this could 
hardly be carried out unless a Government grant for drainage 
purposes were made. 

101. I might now indicate, by way of instances, some districts Districts in need 
which came under my notice, and which stand in need of irrigation, 
further irrigation. In the Punjab, Multan and Hissar are two The Ihinjub. 
places where a quantity of land could he brought under culti¬ 
vation if canals w'ere more extended. The succes.s of the 
Sidhnai Canal lias been mentioned, but there is also a great 
unwatered tract enclosed between the river.s Chenab, Ravi, 
and Sutlej. The land here is rich ; all it Avants is water. At 
Hissar, too, the canal supply is very uncertain. 

In the North-West Provinces. Mirzapore is badly off for irri- xorth-wrat 
gation; there is none from canals, and but little from wells. 

Agra, Gwalior, and Jhansi are all precarious tracts. The first 
named i.s on the edge of the “ shrinkage ” of the monsoon, i. e., 
the monsoon rains may stop short before reaching them. 

Gwalior is likewise badly placed ; the w^ells are CO feet deep or 
more, and the district is too far off for irrigation to be satis¬ 
factorily brought to it. At Jhansi, wells are over 40 feet 
deep ; bunding, as stated, is being tried here. There is also 
scope for extension of well digging near Cawnpore. 

In regard to Bengal, mention has been made of the good that 
would follow the making of irrigation reservoirs in Lohardaga 
(Ohota Nagpur), and Mr. Basu mentions tracts in the valley 
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of the Amanat and the plain of the river Son where irrigation 
canals and reservoirs could easily be made. 

In Rujputana, Ajmere is known as a precarious di^^rict 
which the monsoon frequently does not reach. Paris of the 
Deccan, again, stand much in need of irrigation, whilst, coming 
down to Madras, we find numerous other instances. Anan- 
tapmr is one of the driest districts in the Presidency, being 
badly situated for both the south-west and tlie north-east mon¬ 
soons ; there are only about 37 wet days in the year, and, with 
an annual rainfall of only 23 inches the water soon dries up. 
Tanks are, therefore, very uncertain. Bellary, Kurnool, Coim¬ 
batore, and Madura are also very precarious districts. At 
Bellary the wells have to be made in the solid rock, and are 45 
feet down ; there are no canals, and but few tanks. Kurnool 
has few wells, the supply of water is poor, and the water itself 
often brackish. Coimbatore, being situated on high ground, 
has no irrigation except from wells, and they have to be taken 
about 45 feet down, and through rock. At Madura there is 
great w^ant of water, and all the tanks have been made that 
can be made; both canals and wells are, accordingly, wanted 
here. The possibility of extending wells in the Madras 
Presidency is shown by the fact that, during the recent 
distress, in the Chingleput district alone the Government have 
advanced 2^ lakhs (say 20,000 1.) to enable 19,000 more wells 
to be begun. Mr. Nicholson has pointed out, also, that the 
waters of the Penn6r and Hagari rivers might nsefully be 
stored for irrigation purposes; also that a storage scheme for 
Kallapuram, whereby 2,000 acres might be irrigated, is quite 
feasible. The centre of Mysore is another part which is very 
poorly off for water, and w^ells might, with great advantage, 
be constructed. The possible advantage of tanks in certain 
districts of the Central Provinces has been indicated, as also 
the benefits that w^ould follow the embanking or blinding of 
land. The Saugor district is a case in point. 

102. There is a matter wrhich I do not wish to pass over, but 
the full consideration of wdiich I postpone to the next chapter; 

. I mean, the interdependence of water and manure. The one 
without the other is productive of but limited good, and, in 
most cases, it may he said that either of them alone is useless. 
An estimate given by Sir Edward Buck, in reference to land 
near Ajmere, expresses this point as follows: — '‘Irrigation 

from tanks is lavish, and it is put on to lands which it has 
“ robbed of its fertility, as the manure supply, before 
" deficient, is now totally insufficient to restore fertility. 
“ Given unlimited manure, water will raise the rental of land 
" to Rs. 50 an acre ; with no manure it will sink to 1 R. an acre.'' 

103. We must now consider how the extension of the 
different systems of irrigation, according as they are best 
suited to each case, may be carried out. 

Where minor works have to be constructed, such as the 
digging of wells of a moderate depth, the making of shallow 
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tanks, and the embanking of land, these may be entrusted to the 
people themselves, aided by a judicious system of ''advances people ti»p- 
of Government money for the purpose of beginning such works, ^ovcnunent. 
To this system of advances the name " taccavi ” is given.* In 
a later paragraph I will endeavour to show what improve¬ 
ments in the working of this system may be efifected. But 
for all works of greater magnitude, such as the carrying strucudhy 
of canals over the country, the taking of channels from 
rivei's, the formation of large reservoirs or tanks, dependence 
can alone be placed on Government. It is true that in former 
times the people themselves made inundation canals, tuid 
constructed large reservoirs which are still objects of admira¬ 
tion, blit the people are not so likely now to construct fresh 
ones, but rather to rely on the Government; besides this, 
whatever may be said of the excellence of the earlier construc¬ 
tions, the engineering skill of the Irrigation Department is 
now able to carry out more effectual and lasting work. It is 
to assist the people in works which they can carry out them¬ 
selves, and to do what they cannot do, that the efforts of 
Government should be put forward. The initiative must now 
rest more than ever with Government, and, as I have pointed 
out, a careful enquiry is necessary in the case of each separate Departments, 
district, so as to ascertain exactly what its irrigation require¬ 
ments are, and how best they may be met. It should be a main 
duty of Agricultural Departments to set on foot such enquiry. 

104. The last paragraph leaves still open for further con- Themaw^gof 
sideration the agency by which wells of more than ordinary laSd! 
depth, or those which have to be made under circumstances of 
special difficulty, are to be constructed. To give instances :— 

In the Coimbatore district of Madras the wells are frequently 
in rock, and are large and costly, tlie depth varying from 
15 feet to 40 feet, while they have to be wide also, in order to 
include a spring within the area. At Bellary, similarly, I 
noticed that Avells had to be cut through rock to a considerable 
depth, and had also to be made very large. Mr. Nicholson, in 
his " Manual of Coimbatore,^’ speaks of wells as " being the 
" mainstay of revenue and the raiyatf and he says :—“ Unless 
" by great irrigation schemes or development of wells, it is 
" not probable that production can keep pace with human 
" reproduction.” In another place he says:—"Well irrigation 
"alone prevents minor famines;” but he also instances 
frequent cases where " wells have been begun and given up 
" because of the interposition of impenetrable rock.” In my 
own enquiries in these parts I found that the cultivators often 
shrank from taking Government advances for digging wells, 
because of the chance of rock intervening, and the consequent 
difficulty of cutting through it; they might have to go to an 
uncertain depth, with the chance of not finding water soon 

» Taccavi system—a system by which advances of money at a low rate of 
interest are given by Government to cultivators for agricultural improve¬ 
ments, and mainly for the digging of wells. The rate of interest charged is 
1 pie per rupee per month, or 6^ per cent, per annum. 
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enough to make the well profitable to work, and thms they 
might expend the whole advance and yet not obtain water. 

The ignorance of the raiyat in the matter of blasting of 
rock is a further hindrance. 

It is worthy of remark that in the last great Madras 
fanaine it was the deep wells that held out, so that a 
decided advantage follows their construction in precarious 
districts, an advantage which must he looked on in the light 
of a protective measure, and not as distinctly remunera¬ 
tive. It appears to me, therefore, that in cases of difficulty, 
where, on account of deficient rainfall and absence of canals, 
the agriculture absolutely depends upon wells, it is fully 
worth considei'ing whether Government might not undertake 
the construction of wells. In other cases, however, it is 
probably better that the cultivator should be encouraged to 
construct wells himself; he chooses his own spot (and no 
engineer could do it better), and he employs Ids own labour and 
materials. Wells could undoubtedly be constructed more 
cheaply with the landlord’s materials than with those which 
the Government would have to obtain and bring to the spot. 

It is only in exceptional cases, therefore, that I consider the 
construction of wells by the State is desirable But it would 
be easy, in many cases, to make the system of Government 
advances more known and more popular, and to induce the 
cultivators, to avail themselves further of its advantages. 

Major Clibborn, in the Report already referred to in para¬ 
graph 97, concluded that, as regards the North-^V est Pro¬ 
vinces, a rate of Ms. 2 per acre of annual irrigation would 
cover the outlay of construction of wells. The cost would, 
of course, vary in different parts according to the depth and 
nature of the soil passed through. But it must be remembered 
that Major Clibborn was dealing with alluvial soil and not 
with hard rock, such as is met with in Madras. He reported 
that Government could not safely undertake the construction 
of "Wells on a large scale, but that they must leave this to the 
landlords (zemindars), and to the working of the taccavi 
system. (See footnote on page 81). 

Since my return from India I have heard from my friend, 
Mr. R. H. Elliot, of a scheme which he has laid befoi^e 
the Government of Madras, for the digging^ of wells by 
Government in unoccupied fields, and the loaning them out 
to cultivators at ‘'wet” rates of assessment. In Madras, it 
must be explained, the waste land belongs to the State, 
and it is not an uncommon practice for a raiyat, after 
cultivating a field for some time, to throw it up and to take 
another, the field so throwm up remaining in the hands of 
Government until a fresh tenant is found. In this way 
enormous quantities of land may be in the hands of the State 
at one time. Mr. Elliot now suggests that if the Govern¬ 
ment were to dig wells in these unoccupied fields, or perhaps 
even on waste lands, and thus gradually turn them from 
''dry” to “wet” lands, not only would the country be pro¬ 
tected against famine, but the revenue might, in the end, be 




very greatly enhanced. 8nch a project is one which would 
carry with it great benefits, though it is obviously only where 
a Land System similar to that of Madras prevails that it could 
be adopted. 

There is no doubt that a great deal can be done in im¬ 
proving the water supply in precarious districts, if Govern¬ 
ment are prepared to look on the measures taken as those of a 

protective” and not purely a remunerative nature. This 
is well expi'essed in a note by Colonel Mead, Chief Engineer 
for Irrigation, Madras. He .said, in 1887,— 

“ Much can, no doubt, bo done to improve the existing supply to tanks 
“ if Government are prepared to accept the benefit to the niiyat as a sufii- 
‘ cient return for outlay incurred, and to consider the works as entirely 
“ protective in nature.” 

105. I found a very general expression of opinion, both in 
Madras and in Bombay, that the management of small tanks 
should be left in the hands of the village communities, or else 
be under the Collector of the district, and not be administered 
by the Irrigation Department. At Belgaum there are a great 
many tanks, and these are managed l>y the villages, the water 
being let out for a group of 100 fields at a time, the raiyats 
settling among themselves how it is to be used. 

On the other hand, the management of canal branches by 
the people has been tried and has not been found to be success¬ 
ful. Thus, the Eastern Jumna Main Canal was made by 
Government, but the branches by a joint-stock arrange¬ 
ment of the cultivators, the Government advancing money 
for the purpose. The cultivator.^, however, could adjust neither 
the sharing nor the payment among themselves, and Govern¬ 
ment had finally to take the management into their own hands. 
It has been found also in Southern India that there has been 
considerable neglect shown by the people in keeping irrigation 
channels in order. The people allow underwood to grow, 
and let the leaves fill up the channels and there decay; 
one place after the other becomes malarious and the people 
leave, going higher up the stream. So, too, in other parts 
weeds are allowed to overgrow tanks, and then the 
people go lower down, and leave the Government to clean out 
the tanks. 

106. Improvement can certainly be effected in providing for 
the more prompt and better repair of tanks. Mr. Nicholson 
in his “ Manual of Coimbatore ” mentions the case of 
Kondampatti village, in Udamaipet, where the repair of a 
large tank is quite feasible. In Bengal, Btirdwan is mentioned 
as a part where repair of tanks is difficult, and Palamau 
as a division where there are many reservoirs which are 
out of repair. Once when at Poona, I met a number 
of landowners and others interested in agriculture, and 
an unanimous opinion was expressed by them in favour 
of the management of small tanks by the cc hmunities them¬ 
selves and not by Government, and especially that the 
repairing of these should be left to the village communities. 

The same opinion.s were expressed to me on the occasion of 
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a similar gathering at Madras. Going on from Madras to 
Madura, and tlien to Coimbatore, more precise particulars 
were given me, not by landholders, but by actual cultivators. 
In the Madura district, where there is much tank irrigation, 
there w^ere complaints of the difficulty in getting repairs done, 
and a desire was expressed that this work might be j)ut under 
the Revenue Department rather than the Department of Puhlic 
Works, the Collector being considered the person who knows 
the wants of the people best. The cultivators instanced the 
delay that takes place when a tank wants repair; how that 
when the Tcthsildar hears of it he goes to the divisional 
olficer (Assistant Collector)the latter to the Collector; 
the Collector to the Executive Engineer of the Public Works 
Departmentthe Executive Engineer writes to the^ Super¬ 
intending Engineer (stationed, in this case, at Irichiiiopoly, 
there being only one such officer i or three districts); he writes 
to the chief office at Madras, and says whether it is a matter of 
first or second importance, and so on. Altogether it is a long 
business, and in the end the year’s crop is generally lost. Under 
the old system, I was told, the Executive Engineer was the 
direct suboi‘dinate of the Collector, and small works requiring 
no special skill could be effected at once bv the Collector s 
direction. It was, of course, necessary for large engineering 
works to be enquired into and to wait, but three-quarters of 
the major ” work (anything over 200 acres of irrigation being 
considered “major” irrigation) was .simple work of repair, 
putting up hands, digging channels, digging tanks, &c., which 
any workman could do, and vrhich needed no particular skill. 

It would appear desirable, from what I gathered, that there 
should be a classification of tanks, and, in accordance with 
this, it should be determined which tanks should be managed 
and repaired by Government, and which by the village com¬ 
munities. It is clear, anyhovv^, that good might be done by a 
simplification of the process by which repairs are effected. 
Necessarily there must be official enquiry as to any work of 
magnitude, but im nine cases.out of ten the repairs required 
are those which call for imrnediate attention, and which, 
if neglected, may produce very much aggravated consequences^ 
If the circumlocution that has been instanced could b6 
avoided, and a certain amount of discretion and executive 
power he given to the Collector to have these repairs effected 
at the time, the local needs would he more readily met, and 
expense be, in the end, spared. 

107. It remains for me to refer to the system of Government 
advances known under the name taccavi* Though not co^-* 
fined to the purposes of digging and repair of wells, it is 
mostly for these that t|x(5 advances are used, and they are the 
schemes which ar^ the most satisfactory in their workings 
Advances are all;) given for embanking of land, for purchase, 
of cattle, purchiAe of seed, and occasionally to assist in pay-, 
ment of debts. The advances are made hy Government at, a. 
moderate rate of ipterest (64 per cent, per annum), awd are 

* /S><J footnote on page 81 . 







intended to save the people from being compelled to resort to 
the money-lender or oaniya, who charges a rate of 12, 18, or 
more per cent., and out of whose clutches the cultivators 
seldom get. The plan is an excellent one; but its success 
depends entirely upon how it is worked, and how nearly it is 
brought home to the people, and is adapted to their means. 

What is still requisite is, to make it clear to the cultivators that 
the system is one that will benefit them, one that will enable 
them to benefit themselves. If this idea could be once 
thoroughly grasped, the advantages, not alone to the people, 
but to the Government, in the form of an increased revenue 
from the land, would be very great. 

Anyone going through the country as I did, could not fail to The different 
be impressed forcibly with the difference between the way in 
which the tacccivi system is worked in one part and that parts, 

adopted in another, and also with the dependence of the system, 
for its success, upon the energy and interest of a single 
individual, this being, as a rule, the Collector or Deputy Com ¬ 
missioner. Whilst the system is popular in some districts— 
for instance, in Belgaum (Bombay), the Native State of Ka* 
puid-hala, Multan, and other parts of the Punjab—in others, 
such as Aligarh (North-West Provinces), it is reported that 

the people will not have it on any terms; and in Madura, 

Coimbatore, and other parts of Madras the complaints are 
great as to the difficulties put in the way of making use of 
the advances for the digging or repair of tanks. 

When advances are made by Government agency the 
returns show that it is but seldom that there are arrears of 
any long standing, and the State loses very little on this 
account. The objections of the people to avail themselves of 
the advances do not arise alone from difficulties put in the way, 
or because the advantages of the system have not been suffi¬ 
ciently impressed upon them, but largely, also, from their own 
fault, their careless and improvident habits, their suspicion, and 
their inability to appreciate what is intended for their benefit. 

The most important factor in removing these hindrances is 
the pensonal interest and activity of the Collector or Deputy 
Commissioner. 

I^The cultivator will often prefer to resort to the money- Sou‘itlvatora'* 
lender, because the latter gives him the advance at once, 
because he asks no questions, and does not insist upon the 
money being devoted solely to the particular purpose for 
which it is given ; he does not come round and see that the 
work is being carried out, but allows repayment at leisure; 
lastly, he has no intermediaries who require to be feed.’* 

When, however, a cultivator applies for a taccavi advance, 
he complains (and frequently with reason) that the delays are 
long, and that the enquiries are put ott‘; that he has often to 
wait several days at the Tahsildar'a office before that official 
will attend to him, and that, in the end, the advance frequently 
comes too late to be of any use; that he is bothered by 
minor officials who come to see that he has not used the 
advance for other purposes; by others, again, who come to 
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‘'pass the work, but who one and all require their ‘'palms*' 
to be “ greased; ” and that the money, thus filtering through 
several hands, never comes to him to the full extent of the 
advance; lastly, that the Government insist on punctual 
payment of interest and repayment of loan. Thus the raiyat 
comes to undervalue the advantages of the taccavi system, 
and resorts to the easier method of going to the haniya, 
though it may be dearly bought in the end. Then, having 
once obtained the money, lie will often use it for marriages 
and for other extravagancies rather than for the presumed 
object, and thus he gets involved deeper and deeper in debt. 

108 . I will now give some instances of the need that exists 
for the cultivators to be made more acquainted with the 
advantages of the taccavi system, and also of the need for 
better administration of the system. 

At Rura, near Cawnpore (North-West Provinces), I saw a cultivator 
who was constructing a masonry well at a cost of Rs. 150. This was 
intended to irrigate 25 acres. Ine cost was being paid partly out of the 
man’s savings, partly by gifts from his family, and the remainder was 
borrowed from the money-lender. The man kimc twihim/ ahotU Govern¬ 
ment advanceH. Other cultivators here said the same thing. 

In the Punjab Administration Report for 1888-89 it is noted, in regard 
to the Gurgaon district : ‘‘ TaJmldara need constant reminding of the 
“ desirability of encouraging advances. A lot has been done in Rewari, 
“ but there is no reason why the number of wells should not be doubled 
“ in the district; also well repairing should be done by tupcuvL The 
‘‘payments, when advances are made, are very punctual.” 

At Ahmedabad (Bombay) I found that the iaveavi advances were not 
made use of. The Mamlafdar did not like the trouble attaching to them ; 
his objection was, that he had to keep separate accounts for them. 

In the Central Provinces, at Saugor, only two wells have been dug by 
means of Governraeiit advances in the last three years. Of Dongasara it 
is reported, “ There might be more wells here, and the malgmars (land- 
“ lords) could easily make them.” The Chief Commissioner (Mr. 
Mackenzie), in his proceedings for the year 1888-89, points out that it is 
not the deM to the haniya that ruins the rahjat^ but the high rate of 
interest, and the way he is cheated in settling his accounts with the 
haniya. Also he instances a case where in one division there was an 
extremely high mortality of cattle, and where the people‘would surely 
have been glad had help been given them ; and yet there was not a single 
loan for purchase of plough cattle, and this entirely because the Deputy 
Commissioner did not trouble about it. 

Speaking of Bilaspur, Mr. Mackenzie says, “ The fact is, that the granting 
“ of loans is opposed by the whole weight of the treasury and tahsil 
“ establishments, and it is not till a Deputy Commissioner has made it 
“ plain that no ob.struction will be permitted, that people are able to 
“ obtain loans with reasonable facility.” 

When at Madras, I met in conference a number of landholders ; they 
one and all spoke of the difficulties in the working of the tu '-cavi system ; 
and at a similar conference at Poona it was remarked that local officers 
did not trouble about taevavi because it entailed extra work on the 
Mamlatdars^ Tahsildars, and others, and they had to keep separate accounts 
for it. 

During my tour in the Madras Presidency I came across many instances 
of the non-use of taccavi advantages. At Salem 1 found that only four or 
five wells had been sunk in the last two years by Government aid. The 
people preferred to borrow locally at 12, 15, or even 18 per cent., and not 
to be restricted in their application of the money. At Avenashi (Coim- 
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batore) ruiyaU borrowed locally at 12 per cent, in preference to utjing the 
Government loan. I was told that in Tinnevelly the risk of taking the 
lacenri advances was, that if a man took a loan and tried to dig a well, 
he had to pay whether he was successful or not, and the rocky nature of 
the ground made the attempt very uncertain. In cases where a man has 
tried and failed, I think, possibly, the rules might with advantage be 
relaxed. 

Tn many parts of Bengal the landlords (zemhidars) have no direct Ben gal. ^ 
interest in the produce of the land so long as they get their rents, and 
they are often too encumbered to lay out capital in water supply ; the 
raiyafH are too poor to do anything unaided, and, in consequence, 
reservoirs that used to benefit low-lying rice fields have fallen out of 
repair, and no fresh ones have been constructed. 

109. By way of contrast, I may now mention cases where ^neSSaa- 
manifest advantage has followed the energetic administration ministration of 
of the taccavi system, and the popularising of its objects and 
advantages. 

In the Punjab Administration Report for 1888-89 it is said : “ The Punjab. 

“ increased resort to taccar* is in many cases due to the personal infliience 

of Deputy Commissioners.” Again, In the Montgomery District the 
‘‘ system of advances is undoubtedly popular.” 

In the Multan district I found that the Deputy Commissioner had, in 
the last year alone, given Rs. 28,000 in taccavi advances for the digging of 
wells to sui.)plement the vsupply of water from the Sidhnai Canal. 

In Belgaum (Bombay), and entirely through the personal energy of the Bombay. 
Collector arid District Deputy Collector, advances to the extent of between 
thirty and forty thousand rupees annually have been made during the last 
four years, and the number of applications have averaged 748 per annum. 

Advances are made for well and tank digging and repair, for embanking, 
for removing rank grass and weeds, for levelling ground and making rice 
fields out of dry laud, for purch ise of seed and cattle, and for cutting 
away prickly pear. The District Deputy Collector (Honourable Gur- 
shidapa Virbasapa), who was in charge of two divisions (takikas) seven years 
ago, took a personal interest in the matter, and by himself explaining to the 
people the advantages of the tom/ri system induced them to take it up. 

The Collector, Mr. Muir, issued circulars in the vernacular, and now all 
the seven taluJcas of the Belgaum district have adopted the system. 

During the seven years there has not been one bad debt, and so much 
work has been thrown on the Mamlatdavs that three extra clerks have 
had to be obtained for this work, the cost being paid out of the taccavi 
grant. The District Deputy Collector explained to me that everything 
depends on the prompt examination of applications, and on not keeping 
the applicants waiting about at the Mamlaldar'a office, or sending them to 
and fro repeatedly. The only reason that advances wore not even more 
used was^ that the people had already mortgaged their lands so much 
for other debts that they had no security to give for the Government 
advance. He was of opinion that it was absolutely necessary for the 
people to be ready with their payments on the day fixed, and that it would 
not do to allow them any laxity. With this opinion I am inclined to 
agn'ee ; and, though at first I thought that where security was good some 
liberty might be shown, I now believe that strict enforcement of payment 
when due is advisable. 

At Wardha, in the Central Provinces, through the personal energy of 
Colonel Scott, taccavi advances have been largely made, and in the Central 
Provinces generally, encouragement is given to the taking up of the advances 
by distributing vernacular notices {mnada) announcing exemption of 
improvements from assessment at the next Settlement. Mr. Fuller, in his 
Annual Report for 1888-89, as Commissioner of Agriculture, speaks of the 
necessity for the distribution of these notices, and deprecates delay in 
dealing with applications, pointing out that people should be let know that 
they can get advances without expense or trouble being entailed on them. 
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Mr. Fuller reports, further, that very great progress has 
been lately made in the amount of the loans advanced under 
the Agriculturists’ Loans Act (No. XII, of 1884*). The figures 
for the last three years are as follows 


Year. 

Number of Loans. 

Amount. 



Rs. 

1887-88 - 

1,444 

26,000 

1888-89 - 

1,692 

45,285 

1889-90 - 

2,535 

1,07,459 


Such a marked increase is highly satisfactory, and shows 
what can be done by the exercise of personal energy. It is 
added that, “ in the whole of the Central Provinces re- 
coveries were made without difficulty; in only one case 
was resort to coercive measures found necessary ; Govern- 
rnent realised 6*4 per cent, on its outlay under the 
Agriculturists’ Loans Act.” Of Bilaspur, which has been 
mentioned in paragraph 108 as having been backward in 
utilising the advances, it is now said, “ for several years it was 
reported that the people were reluctant to take advances, 
but in 1889-90 Rs. 16,76*8 were advanced here alone.” 

110 . Native States have not been slow to realise the advan¬ 
tages of advances for agricultural improvements. 

In Jeypore the cultivators are 71qI allowed to borrow money for sinking 
wells ; the State advances money at interest varying from 6 to 12 per 
cent., and the Land Revenue has increased very considerably wherever 
wells have been dug. 

In the Kapurthala State, under British administration, the system of 
giving advances for agricultural improvements has been made easy, and 
is largely used. Within the past two years Rs. 06,482 have been dis¬ 
tributed, mostly for digging and repair of wells. No interest is charged, 
and payment is recovered by seven annual instalments, beginning three 
years subsequent to the completion of the work. No increased revenue 
is taken until the improved lands have been benefited for five years. 
Applicants are not obliged to attend at the Kapurthala treasury, but can 
obtain advances from the talml treasury without delay. The time occupied 
in deciding taccavi cases rarely exceeds one month. Help is occasionally 
given to indebted owners in the form of advances to free them from the pro¬ 
fessional money-lender. Advances are given for new wells, for repairs, for 
purchase of plough cattle and seed, and for redemption of mortgage. In 
1889 there wore *246 new wells under construction and 73 under repair, 
and nearly one-half the increase of wells during the last 10 years had been 
made by means of taccavi advances. Major Massy reports that repayments 
are generally made with punctuality, and that there is still room for exten¬ 
sion of well sinking. Advances for wells went up from Rs. 7,270 in Sambat 
1942 (year 1885-86), and Rs. 6,690 in Saoibat 1943, to Rs. 24,702 and Rs. 35,755 
in Samhats 1944 and J 945 (year 1888-89^ showing what can be done by 
personal influence and energy. I mention this case specially, because 
Kapurthala borders on the districts of Jullundur and Hoshiarpur, and 
hero cultivation depends mainly on the existence of wells. On passing 
through this part of the country I saw wells in process of construction, but 
there is room for many more, and for the exercise of individual zeal on the 
part of Government officers in effecting the improvements that would follow. 











Improvement of the Taccavi System 

111. Tlie foregoing instances show clearly how much has Necessity for 
been done, and also how much can still be done, if only the 5lifflcult,ie8^^nd 
matter be made s. personal one. Were further demonstration 
needed, it would be found in the case I have mentioned in 
paragraph 101, viz., that during the quite recent distress in 
Madras the Government advanced money to the extent of 
20,000 1. in the Chingleput district alone to enable 19,000 new 
wells to be begun. Besides this, nearly 10 lakhs (say 72,000 1.) 
were advanced in the Kurnool, Bellary, Anantapur, and Cud- 
dapah districts for well digging, and I J lakhs (say 9,000 I,) 
under the Agriculturists’ Loans Act. 

The want of capital on the part of the rah/at is undoubtedly 
a main source of the difficulty in enabling him to undertake 
the construction of wells, tanks, &c., on his own account, and, 
therefore, the aid of Government may most advantageously 
be called in to assist him and to better the agriculture of the 
country. But it is incumbent that every reasonable difficulty 
that stands in the raiyals way, and which prevents him from 
availing himself of the advantages, should be removed. 

I do not say that the objections and complaints of the cul¬ 
tivators are valid ones in general, or that the indifference of 
the people is not mainly their own fault, but there are ways 
in which procedure may be simplified, and the system of 
advances be made more popular. And here, while suggesting 
some improvements, I would desire not to be misunderstood, 
nor to hint in any way that Government are not fully alive to 
the importance of urging on their district officers the carry¬ 
ing out of the system ; nor, again, am I forgetful of the great 
good that has been done in the past. But the subject is one 
which cannot be forced too often or too strongly upon the 
notice of Government and its officials. 

U2. In the first place, the issue of vernacular notices, setting Ways in which 
forth the advantages of taccavi advances, should be more »>e 

widely adopted, and these should be supplemented by the popubr! 
personal activity of the district officer. In certain cases, as 
has already been done in some parts, there might be added 
special inducements to the taking up of the advances, such as 
the securing of exemption of improvements from assessment 
at the time of the next Settlement. I am quite aware that The non-hixation 
the Government have declared in India generally that they 
will not tax improvements effected by private capital, 
including those made by means of taccavi advances; but, as a 
matter of fact, this promise is rendered nugatory in many 
parts, inasmuch as taxation is raised, not on account of the 
improvements directly, but on the general grounds of rise of 
prices, construction of new roads, extension of railways, and 
other means of communication; consequently, there is no 
certain security under the present system that private 
improvements will not be taxed. As long as this continues 
it will certainly act as a bar to agricultural improvement, and 
will prevent the outlay of private capital on wells pvtid minor 
works of irrigation. I think, therefore, that the system 




should be relaxed, at least to the extent of securing to tlie 
man who digs a masonry well that he shall not be directly or 
indirectly liable to any rise of taxation on account of the 
improvement which he has effected by the expenditure of his 
private capital upon it. 

There is little doubt that had such a provision existed in 
reality as well as in name, a great many more iiTigation 
works would have been carried out by private effort. A 
single instance will make this clear. In a Resolution of the 
Revenue Department of the North-West Provinces and Oudh, 
No. 898 a. of 1889, a comparison is drawn between the four 
districts Ghazipur, Jaunpur, Ballia, and Benares, which are 
under permanent settlement as regards the Land Tax, and the 
adjacent and similarly situated districts which are temporarily 
settled, and, consequently, are liable to periodical revision of 
the Land Tax. In the former, 55 per cent, of the cultivated 
area has been brought under irrigation by wells, tanks, and 
streams, and in Jaunpiir alone 55,224 wells have been dug by 
private capital. But in the temporarily settled districts only 
between lb and 17 per cent, of the cultivated area has been 
brought under irrigation from wells and other sources, 
exclusive of canals. If the land under canals be added, there 
is, even then, only a total of 22 per cent, of the whole 
cultivated area of the temporarily settk^d districts under 
irrigation, as against 55 per cent, in the permanently settled 
districts, there being no canals at all in the latter. Private 
efforts, therefore, under these circumstances, have done far 
more than all the aid of Government, even including the 
making of canals. The points here brought out are well 
worthy of consideration, and it has further to V>e remembered 
that anything which induces tlie people to invest money on 
the land gives them a permanent interest in the continuance 
of the PInglish rule. 

Next, all hindrances to and delay in giving advances must 
be removed. The TcihsildciYS and others must know that it is 
not a matter of their choice whether or when they will attend 
to applications, but that it is their clear duty to expedite 
the adv'ances. A fair interval must be allow ed foi an ini- 
proveinent to tell, l>efore payment of instalments is called ioi. 
Thifj done, I am in favour of*^striet adherence to the rules as to 
payment on the date when due, and I think that the rate of 
interest is well within the cultivator’s means. 

Again, repairs should be more promptly attended to ; and 
minor repairs, as also the management of the smaller tanks, 
should be left to the village community themselves, or to the 
Collector’s authority. 

In certain cases, such as that instanced, where a man, after 
taking a taccavi advance for digging a well in rocky ground, 
has failed to reach water, the rule might be relaxed in his 
favour, if it be clear that he has spent the advance in the 
endeavour. 
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The Administration of Taccavi Advances, 

113. An improvement might be eifected in the method of 
disposing of surplus funds accruing from grants made for 
taccavi purposes. 

When the taccavi grant for any district has not been fully 
applied for, so that a surplus is over, this surplus might well 
be transferred to another district where the applications may 
have exceeded the original grant made for the purpose. 

It is also worth the consideration of local Governments 
whether a certain sum of money should not be given annually 
to each Collector or Assistant Collector, which he would be 
hound to expend in advances for wells or similar improvements. 
This would not leave it so much a matter of choice as it is at 
present with the district officer whether he ’will exert himself 
or not in the giving of advances for agricultural improvement. 

In the last place, I am strongly of opinion that some share 
in the administration of taccavi advances should be put in 
the hands of the Provincial Agricultural Departments, It 
would clearly be unwise to take any step which would bring 
about collision between the existing Revenue Authorities and 
the Agricultural Departments, and, therefore, the control and 
disbursement of taccavi advances could hardly be entrusted 
to the Provincial Directors of Agriculture. But, at the same 
time, the Director of Agriculture is the person who should 
best know the agricultural needs of his Province, and he 
should be enjoined to give his special attention to the 
extended working of the taccavi system. Further, he should 
be empowered to advise the Revenue Authorities generally, 
and to report on specific eases, either of special need, or of 
non-observance in tlie application of the funds which have 
been granted. 

It is a misfortune attending the position of the Director of 
Agriculture that he has no immediate executive power, but he 
should certainly, I think, be entrusted with the share in 
the administration ot the taccavi advances which I have 
indicated. 


GONGLUSIONS. 

114. Inasmuch as differences in agricultural systems are 
found to be largely due to differences in the facilities for 
water supply which are possessed by various districts, Iiu- 
provement in Agriculture will be effected by any means which 
modify these existing differences. Of this nature are the 
extension of irrigation to dry and precarious tracts, the 
carrying of canals to districts which have no other system of 
irrigation available, and the digging of wells where canals 
cannot be brought. The agency by which such work can be 
carried out is twofold. The people can construct minor works, 
such as the digging of shallow tanks, the embankment of 
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land, and the making of wells of moderate depth. But the 
carrying out of major works, such as the construction of canals 
and the formation of large reservoirs, can he achieved only by 
Government. The efforts of the people should be assisted by 
encouragement given to them by the State, and, in particular, 
by the fuller and freer application of the system of taccain 
advances. 

The Government and the Irrigation Department have done 
a great work in the past in pushing on irrigation schemes 
which have been of enormous benefit to the country; all that 
is wanted is to continue the work. I have shown that there 
is still great scope for extended action in this direction. 
More particularly can an immense deal be done by making 
known and by popularising the taccavi system, and by pro¬ 
viding for the more prompt repair of tanks. 

The special work of Agricultural Departments in this 
connection is to make an agricultural analysis,” such as 
that referred to in the Government of India’s Resolution of 
December 1881, whereby the requirements of each district in 
the matter of irrigation may be ascertained, as also the best 
means by which the improvement may be effected. In such 
an enquiry the assistance of an expert engineer is required, 
and that of a chemist may also at times be useful. 

RECOMMENDATIONS. 

115 . I recommend :— 

The extension of Canals and other means of Irrigation to 
districts which are in need of them. 

The encouragement of minor works of Irrigation by 
rendering the system of taccavi advances more popular. 

The giving to Agricultural Departments of a share in the 
administration of taccavi advances. 

The prosecution of Agricultural Enquiry in order to 
ascertain the requirements of each district in respect of 
irrigation. 


CirAPTER VII. 


CHAPTEK VIL 


MANURE. * 

116 . This subject, like the foregoing, is one of the very 
highest importance in a consideration of Indian agriciilture 
and its possible improvement. Water and manure together 
represent, in brief, the raiyafs chief wants. In some respects 
the latter is the more important requirement, for, whilst atten¬ 
tion has already been turned to the supplying of water for 
agricultural purposes, but little has been done towards giving 
the raiyat more manure. The reason is, I believe, that 
whereas no one havS doubted the value of water, and it can, 
moreover, in many cases be brought from outside and re¬ 
dundant sources, the means of supplying manure, on the 
contrary, do not appear ready at hand, and there has been, 
and still is, uncertainty as to the use and value of ordinary 
manures such as cattle-dung, bones, oil-seed refuse, nitre, &c. 
This is principally due to a want of scientific knowledge, and 
of its application to practical agriculture. We ai'e still to-day 
discussing whether cattle-manure loses any of its value by 
burning it as fuel; whether it makes any difterence how 
manure is preserved and stored ; whether urine has any value; 
whether bones ought to be used in the country, or might he 
allowed to go for export. While this is the case, it is hardly 
to be wondered at that Government are not anxious to take 
up the question of manure supply* in the same way as 
have that of water. This Avant of definite knowledge, and 
the absence of anyone acquainted with Indian agriculture, 
who is at the same time able to speak authoritatively on 
points of agricultural chemistry, constitute a great failing in 
India, which calls for early remedy. 

117 . In Chapter V., when dealing with the question of the 
possible exhaustion of the soil (paragraph 50), I quoted several 
instances in which reference is made to the importance of 
manure, and to the insufficiency of its supply for keeping up 
the soil’s fertility. Also, in Chapter VI. (paragraph 102), the 
difference beween manured and unmanured land was shown 
in the case of Ajmere. The following further examples may bo 
given :— 

Mr. Nicholson writes in reference to Coimbatore: 

“That progress is possible cannot be doubted. In seasons of aeriotis 
“ drought, such as in the north-east monsoon of 1881, there were a few 
“acres of decent crop on land absolutely similar and contiguous to that 
“producim^ almost nil crops, and in one case the cholam was almost equal 
“ to that of garden land. This was simply due to fuanure and the careful 
“ cultivation of small areas.” 

Again, speaking of Erode, Mr. Nicholson says 

“No greater contrast/save between garden and ordinary dry crops, can 
“ be seen than between the ordinary upland crops, especially in a year of 
“ poor rainfall, and the very same species of crop on a piece of newly- 
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‘ reclainiecl or well-raaimred land. In l‘29l, a year of dronght, there was 
/ “an opportunity of making the contrast, the well-manured dry land in the 

“ most prominent ca^e belonging to a Pariah, and having an excellent 
A ^^ chalam crop, while surrounding fields had practically ??//. The raiyatft are 

“ perfectly aware of the reason, and allege want of capital and pasture.” 

Proverbs current There arc niimerous proverbs current among the people as 
necessity and value of manure, but the practice is often 
not as good as the precept. 

Mr. Benson gives, along with others, these from Kurnool:— 

“ Tarva (a kind of soil) hungers after manure as a Brahman after yhi ; ” 
“ a field without manure is as useless as a cow without her calf ” (meaning 
that she will not give milk unless the calf is before her), 

Mr. Nicholson quotes these :— 

“Old muck and lots of water;” “turn dry land into wet, p)en your 
^‘cattle (in the field), and feed straw to them ; ” “ muck is l.etter even than 
“the plough.” “ If manure is useless (good) soil is useless ; ’ or “ manure 
“is better than good soil.” 

118 . It has already been mentioned in the last chapter (para¬ 
graph 102) that water and manure are really interdependent, 
and that the supply of the one must be considered in reference 
to that of the other. In parts where rainfall is sufficient, 
manure alone may have to be sought, and where there is 
freshly-reclaimed or virgin soil, or land enriched by silt, the 
supply of water alone may suffice. But these conditions 
seldom prevail. In the course of my enquiries I found that 
in every part where rainfall was light, water and manure 
M-ere mentioned together, and it may be said, without fear of 
contradiction, that one is necessary to the other, and that 
without the presenc(3 of both, the full benefit of neither will 
be obtained ; in brief, they are interdependent. This is well 
set forth in the following extract from the Report of the 
Director of Land Records and Agriculture, Bombay Presi¬ 
dency, lH88-(Sq 

“Itcannot be doubted that (1) chavacter and distribution of rainfall, (2) 
“ want of capital, and (3) want of manure, are the most important factors 
“ which regulate the demand for canal irrigation. ...... As 

“ regards manure, the difficulty is great. Irrigated crops trench on the 
“ temporary fertility of the soil, which must be restored either by manure 
“or rest. Irrigation, therefore, cannot be carried beyond the limits which 
“ the supply of available manure fixes.” 

A practical proof of tlie truth of the above is seen in the 
sitgar-cane' cultivation around Poona, the entire industry 
being the outcome of the joint supply of water and of manure, 
whereas neither, by itself, would have been sufficient. It wavS 
not until the canal was brought here that the sugar-cane 
cultivation sprang up, and then the growers found that they 
must have manure as well. Meerut, Amritsar, Hoshiarpur, 
Mahim, Avenashi (Coimbatore), and numerous other towns, 
furnish iuxStances of the same truth. Almost every village 
site in the North-West Provinces is in itself a similar example. 
In the centre are the habitations, clustered together, probably 
for purposes of defence in past times. Here are the wells, used 
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:e for drinking, washing, and irrigation purposes. Here, 


too, the manure from cattle, the sweepings of the houses, &e., 
are nearest at hand, and are available for the helds closest by, 
these being also the ones frequented by the people for purposes 
of nature. As a consecpience, it is here that both w'ater a.nd 
manure are most used, and that the richest and best cultivation 
is carried on, sugar-cane, poppy, castor-oil bean, potatoes, and 
vegetables of all kinds being grown. This i,s the inner circle, 
or “ garden ” culture. Next comes a circle lying beyond 
this, but neither so much manure noi- yet so much water can 
be spared for it, and the crops, though still good, are not 
so good, nor, as a rule, of such a remunerative character ; pulses, 
wheat, barley, and oil-seeds are more general. Next is a 
third or outer circle, which is only partly manured, and only 
occa.sionally watereil, and where cultivation is still less high. 

Lastly, there may be a fourth or outlying part, never bearing 
more than one crop a year, a summer crop one year, and a 
winter crop the next. This land gets no manure and no 
water except the rainfall, and may be terme<l “dry” land. 

Thus, one is able to draw, as it were, successive rings or belts 
round a village, each belt, as it is further removed from the 
centre, indicating less intensive culture, and also the close inter¬ 
dependence of water and manure. The rent may accordingly 
vary, as I found it do in a village near Hilhaur, fiom Rs. 30 
in 4ie central zone, to Rs. 1-5 in the second, Rs. 10 in the 
third, and Rs. 7 in the outlying portion. This was repeatedly 
pointed, out to me by Sir Edward Buck iliiring our tour in the 
Cawnriore district. 

It may be said, generally, that manure goes nrst to the 
“ warden ” land (watered by well), then to the “ wet ’’ land 
(vvatered by “flow ”), and what is over goes to the “dry” land 

(watered by rain only). _ . . 

It is not that the .soil was originally ditterent in qualit}', 
though this may sometimes have been the case, thereby 
inducinw the people to pitch their habitations where it was 
be,st; but it is mainly the manure, the water, and the resulting 
cultivation, that have brought about the change. It would be 
of little use to extend the supply of water unless there were 
the manure to back it up. The converse is equally true; at 
Hissar (Punjab) there is plenty of manure, but it is not made 
use of because there is not water enough. Bengal, on the 
other hand, furnishes many instances of an abundant rainfall 
but deficiency of manu re “ As a contrast to both these, Meerut 
and Hoshiarpur are examples of what can be done by a suf¬ 
ficiency of each, night-soil being largely used there in con¬ 
junction with well water. Similarly, Amritsar and Poona 
prove what can be done with canal water and manure. It is 
a common saying that, if you give a raiyat water and manure 
he will grow a crop even upon stones! 

119 . The Indian cultivator shows by the money which Indian enw- 
he is'willing to pay for manure when able to aflford it, [^.‘orantofyaiu. 
that he is by no means ignorant of its value. When he manure. 
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burns the cow-dting which he collects, he does it, as a rule, 
rather from necessity than from want of knowledge of its 
worth. That, when he has manure, he often does not preserve 
it well, or use it to best advantage, is, however, the result of 
ignorance. 

At Maliini (Bombay) I found that Rs. 96 an acre was quite 
an ordinary amount to spend in manure for the garden ” 
crops. Even larger sums than this are expended over betel 
vines, as much as Rs. 280 to Rs. 380 an acre being given out in 
manure, while for ginger, sugar-cane, and plantains the cost 
frequently goes up to Rs. 160 an acre. A cultivator thus graphi¬ 
cally described to me the effect of manure on the ginger cro]:) 
he was cultivating; lie said :—I use manure, and 3 or 4 sons 
‘‘ come to each plant.’' At Poona, as much as Rs. 200 per acre 
is spent on manure for sugar-cane ; at Amritsar, Rs. 43 an acre 
for the potato crop ; at Hoshiarpur, Rs. 00 an acre for sugar¬ 
cane. 

Nor is it in the quantity of manure alone that the Native 
often displays great foresight. He also often know^s ivhen to 
put it on, and for which crop to use it. He knows that he 
must not use it on “ dry ” land hut on wet ” land, where it 
will decompose. He knows, too, the harm of using fresh 
dung, and that it will attract the white ants, and that they, 
in turn, will destroy the crop. 

120 . I propose now to review the different w’^ays available in 
India for manuring the land, and then to see to what extent 
each manure is made use of, to consider what relation its 
supply bears to the w^ants of crops, and how the supply may 
he improved and extended. 

121 . The most general niamire, alike in India and in 
England, is cattle-manure, or, as made in England, farmyard 
manure. But, whilst in the latter country it has to ho, and 
.can be, .supplemented, and even in pai't replacetl, hj'^ artificial 
manures, this is not the casein India,and cattle-manure is the 
universal fertiliser and often the only one availahle. When, 
therefore, we find it the general practice, even in villages, to 
hum a large proportion of the dung from cattle a.s fuel, and 
when, on nearing any town, we may see troops of women car¬ 
rying in baskets on their heads, the cow-dung cakes or hraUies, 
which they have made into cakes and dried in the sun, w'e 
cannot hut pau.se to ask ourselves whether the burning of 
these cakes as fuel does not imply a great agricultural loss. 
Some have maintained that it does not, for they say that the 
ashes are saved and used on the fields, and assert that is practi¬ 
cally the only thing of value in the dung,; others hold that, 
even if the nitrogen be lost in the burning, the cattle are 
so poor, and so poorly fed, that there is but little nitrogen to 
lose, for the dung is of very low quality, whilst even what is 
lost is recovered in the extra amount of niti'ogen which exists 
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in the rainfall in India. Such statements as these have been 
made, even quite recently, by men who, though not agricultural 
chemists themselves, have not hesitated to express boldly their 
opinions on points which they were not able to investigate for 
themselves, nor were qualified to pass judgment upon. And 
so it has come about that, from an error as to the amount of 
nitrogen in the rainfall, many theories have been built up, 
and but little real investigation has been done. I do not 
mean to say that I have been able to investigate the question 
at all thoroughly, but I have done so sufficiently, at least, to 
satisfy myself of the incorrectness of many of the theories 
propounded, and to show that cattle-manure in India is not 
the poor miserable stuff it has been represented, to be, but 
that it must, and does, lose a very great deal if it is burnt for 
fuel, this loss/Ai. 0 ^ being recovered in the rainfall. Even ivere 
the latter to be the case, we should have a further difiiculty ; 
the districts of slight rainfall, where most dung is burnt (be¬ 
cause wood is most scarce there), would get least nitrogen 
back, for the greater part would be transferred to the more 
rainy and more wooded tracts. 

To satisfy myself on these points, I obtained, through the 
kindness of Mr. R. H. Elliot, of Bartchinhulla, Mysore (whom 
I was visiting at the time), a number of samples, not only of 
the solid droppings of cattle, but of the urine and the 
drainings from manure heaps; also samples of the ashes of 
the same dung after burning cakes made from it; samples of 
leaves used for litter, of castor-oil refuse {castor poonao)^ 
earth-nut cake, &c. I must not burden this part of my Report 
with all the analyses, but, refennng to the Appendix for these,^ 
I will now only give sufficient data to enable a comparison to be 
instituted between English and Indian cattle-manure, and to 
establish such other points as I may wish to demonstrate. 
The samples taken were sent to London, and analysed in my 
laboratory there. The cattle-dung was composed of the solid 
droppings of lean working bullocks, taken when fresh and 
put in a tin box, thus reaching me simply in the air-dried 
condition. Analysis A is my own ; analysis B is one by Mr. 
John Hughes, of London, of the sun-dried cakes ; C is a stan¬ 
dard analysis of English farmyard manure ; D is an analysis 
by myself of the ashes left after burning cakes made from 
dung similar in composition to that given in column A ; E is 
an analysis calculated from the results quoted in columns A 
and D. 
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Analyses of CATTT.te-MANURE (Indian) and Farmyakd 
Manure (English). 



A. 

B. 

a. 


Dung of Lean 
Cattle (IiKiian). 
[Air-dried.] 

Sun-dried 
Cakes of 
Cattle-manure 
(Indian). 

! Farmyard ■ 

j Manure 

(English), 


■ ■■ 1 

Moisture r - - . - . 


1 

7-22 

66*17 

Oriurauic matter - - « « . . < 

69-20 

65-32 

28 24 

t Mineral matter (osli) - - - - » • 

i 

21-16 

27-46 

6-69 

[ 

lou'do 

100-00 

100-00 

^ containing nitrogen- 

1-34 

1-48 j 

! -66 

equal to ammtonia» - - - - 

t containing - 

1-62 

1-SO 

•79 

Sami - .. 

14-43 

18-02 

1-76 

Oxklo of iron tun3 alumina - - - - 

3*36 

1 

•42 



1-06 1 

1-35 

Mtiguesia -. 

•44 

•16 

Potash -. 

1-16 

•63 ! 

•67 

Smla 

•34 

trace . 

•08 

Phosphoric aciil <• 

‘47 

•64 

•31 

equal to tribaslo plio.sphate of lime * 

1-03 

1-18 1 

•68 


Table IX. 

AnxIlysis of Ashes of Cattle-manure (Indian). 



I). 

E. 

■ ■ ' 

Ashes of 

Cattle-manure 

(Indian) 

after burning. 

100 parts of the 
Cattle-inanuro • 
(Column A) would, 
approximately, 
contain, aft3r 
burning, 20 parts 
of Ash, thu.s ■ 


Moisture - . - 

2^04 


• Organic matter 

2-40 

I *89 

Oxide of iron and alumina 

9-26 

1*86 

t Phosphoric acid .. 

1-37 

•28 

Lime - - , - . 

1-76 

•3r5 

J Alkalies and magnesia - - » • - « - 

2‘97 

•59 

Siliceous luatter - 

80-20 

16*04 

• 

100-00 

20-00 

* containing nitrogen - - - • - - * - 

•17 

•034 

e<iiial to ammonia • - - - - - - 

•20 

'040 

t c<iual to tribasie pliospimte of lime 

2-99 

.99 

X containing potash - ^ 

2*05 

•68 
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I have placed the analysis B, made by Mr. Hughes, side by 
side with my own (A), and it will be noticed that while the sun- 
dried cakes have, of course, leSvS moisture than the- fresh dung, 
yet, taking this into account, the general composition of the 
two materials is very similar, thuvS showing that my analysis A 
is not that of an exceptional sample, but of a fair average one. 
This makes my deductions from column E all the stronger. 

Comparing analyses A and C, the Indian dung has, it 
will be seen, far less moisture, but, as a consequence, the 
organic matter in 100 parts is very much higher. The large 
amount of sandy matter in Indian dung is noticeable, but in 
other mineral constituents, notably phosjAioric acid, it is quite 
as good as English manure, while it has double the amount of 
nitrogen. This is, of course, taking the two manures just as 
they are used, and comparing them weight for weight; but, 
to meet objection, even if we suppose the Indian dung to 
contain, not 19*59 per cent, of water only, but 06*17 per cent, 
like the English farmyard manure, the amount of nitrogen in 
it would be *563 per cent. This is only a little below the 
*65 per cent, of the English sample, and that, by the way, 
one of well-made dung. Therefore, whether we consider 
them on the same basis of moisture, or whether we take them 
as we really have to do with them, viz', weight for weight, the 
small value and inferior quality of Indian cattle-manure is 
by no means established. In this connection it must be 
remembered that the Indian dung IkS made without litter, and 
is merely the solid droppings of the cattle, with more or less 
earth, whereas English farmyard manure consists of a quantity 
of litter, as well as of the solid and liquid excrements of the 
cattle. 

Now let us consider what takes place when the dung is 
burnt. Analysis D shows the composition of the ashes in 100 
parts, but, in order to institute a comparison, I have added 
column E. This is calculated from analysis D, on^ the 
assumption (founded on analysis A), that 100 parts of the 
original dung will leave, after burning, 20 parts (one-fifth) of 
ash. In analysis A the actual amount of ash, was 21*15 per 
cent.; in another analysis which I made, it was 20*25 per cent.; 
20 per cent., or one-fifth, is taken for the sake of convenience. 
It will be seen that 100 parts of the original dung (analysis A), 
containing over 59 parts of organic matter and T34 parts of 
nitrogen, lose, on burning, practically all the organic matter 
and nitrogen. The nitrogen is reduced from 1*34 to *034! per 
cent., in other words, for every ton of cattle-manure that is 
burnt, 29i lbs. out of a total of 30 lbs. of nitrogen (97*5 per 
cent.), are altogether lost. 

In Chapter V. (paragraph 59) the idea was fully combated 
that this loss was made good by its return in the extra amount 
of nitrogen supposed to be contained in the rainfall. 

Mr. Hughes, in the paper from which the analysis B is 
taken, remarks that, while the nitrogenous organic matters 
are lost in the process of burning, “the mineral matters, 

“ which include the lime, potash, and phosphoric acid, remain 
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in the ashes, and if these were returned to the land the only 
lose (the italics are my own) would be the 38 lbs. of nitrogen 
‘^(the quantity in one ton of manure), equal to 155 Ihs. of 
sulphate of ammonia for every ton of cattle-manure so 
“ employed.'* But I would point out that, even were this the 
only loss, it would imply a'very considerable one indeed. The 
155 lbs. of sulphate of ammonia, jiutting the cost of the latter 
at 12?. per ton, would mean, even in England, no less an 
outlay than 16 s. 7 (h to replace the nitrogen thus lost by 
burning a ton of cattle-manure. Hence the loss is not a 
slight one at all, but a very heavy one, and, if it costs so much 
to replace it in England, it cannot be a matter of indifference 
that so much nitrogen is lost to the soil of India by a wasteful 
practice. But this is not all, for there is another point that 
must not be overlooked, viz., that the entire vadue of theor(/amo 
(or vegetable) matter is lost in'the burning, and this is a 
matter of no small moment when, as I have shown, soils in 
India are generally notoriously poor in vegetable matter. 
Nor even this alone, for dung has an important 'physical 
as well as chemical effect on the soil, and it acts as a retainer 
of moisture. Indirectly it may be said, therefore, that the 
heat of India is increased by the burning of cattle-manure, 
the soil losing the advantage of the moisture-holding 
material. In some cases the physical or mechanical effect 
of dung is quite as great as its directly inanurial one. This 
is not possessed by the ashes, and would be entirely lost in 
the burning. It is not necessary for me to pursue this further 
than to say again that the statements made as to the small 
value of Indian cattle-manure, and the small loss that takes 
place when it is’burnt, are incorrect. My analyses are, of 
course, those of single samples only, but they were taken 
quite in the ordinary course, and are conhimied by Mr. Hughes' 
results. I am, however, well aware that much more extended 
work and enquiry than I have had leisure to make are needed 
before facts are eatahlished for India in the same way as they 
have been in England. Nevertheless, I shall have shown by 
these examples how very great is the need of careful scientific 
enquiry in connection with agriculture, in place of the con¬ 
jectures and theories of the past. 

122. I have spoken of the practice of burning (Jung as being 
a general one, and so it unfortunately^ is ; but it is very far 
from being a universal practice among cultivators, pure and 
simple. I would go further, and say that the best cultivators 
do not burn dung except out of sheer necessity, and because 
they have nothing else for fuel, and that, even amongst 
second-rate cultivators, a great majority will not burn dung 
if they can help it. Perhaps in all my enquiries there was 
none into which I looked more closely than this, as I had heard 
and read such diverse opinions about it; consequently, where- 
ever I went, I did my best to inform myself upon it. the 
result, I have no hesitation whatever in saying that amongst 
cultivators the reason why they burn dung is that they 
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no wood; and that if wood could be made cheap and 
accessible to them, there would be an enormous increase in the 
amount of manure available for the soil. I can instance place 
after place which I have visited and where no cultivator burns 
a scrap of manure for fuel, or where the least possible quantity 
is so used—generally only a little to boil milk. Coimbatore, 
Salem, Madura, Gujarat (Bombay), Nadiad, Hospet, Hoshiarpur, 
and Multan are cases in point. It is where, as in the North- 
West Provinces, wood is dreadfully scarce, that the practice of 
burning dung has gro\vn into a habit, and I have been told by 
people well, acquainted with the North-West Provinces only, 
that the people will never give up the practice, and must use 
dung for their cooking. ButAvhat I have seen in other parts, 
where not a morsel of dung is used even for cooking, or for 
boiling milk, convinces me that, if firewood \vere provided, 
the cultivators would soon come to know the benefit of saving 
their manure for the fields. Those resident in villages, but 
not themselves the actual cultivating classes, will doubtless 
continue to burn dung, and near a town there will always be 
the inducement of realising something by the sale of cow-dung 
cakes. The seller does not appreciate that the cakes have 
cost him anything to produce; that they are really his crop 
taken ofi* his land, and he returns from the town happy with 
the two annas or so of ready 'inoney which he receives in 
return for a donkey-load or head-load of cow-dung cakes. If 
he buys firewood, on the contrary, he has to pay money aw^ay 
instead of receiving it. When, however, one gets away from 
the towns, it will be found that manure is rarely a pur- 
chaseable article. The reason w^hy dung is used as fuel for 
cooking, and especially for boiling milk, is, I believe, that it 
gives a slow fire wdiich does not need any attention, whereas 
a wood fire does. There are also ideas that cow-dung imparts 
to the food a particular fiavour which the people like; but, as 
I have said, there are many places which' I have been to 
where cow^-dung is not even used for this purpose. Cow- 
dung fuel is a handy form in which a Native can carry fire 
about with him all day long, for it keeps smouldering away 
gently ; wherever matches are unknown, this fact accordingly 
acquires considerable significance. 

123. I give some instances, from my own observations o^nd 
from the reports of others, which bear out the opinion I 
have expressed. 

At Hosbiarpur there is plenty of firewood, ami comparatively little dung Punjab, 
is burnt; the cultivation hero is by wells. Visiting liashida, near Multan, 
where the Sidhnai Canal comes, I found that the cultivators do not burn 
dung, with the exception of a little for boiling milk. 

In the North-West Provinces, as stated, the scarcity of wood is, perhaps, 
greater than anywhere else, and so the burning of cow-dung cakes has 
become, fi'om necessity, almost a habit, even among cultivators. But what 
is more frequently the case is, that for four months, November to 
February, the raitfat makes cakes for burning, and during the other eight 
months the dung ‘is used -as manure. Sometimes I have found that the 
cakes are made during eight months, and that the manure is used for the 
fields the remaining four ; in each case the rains determine the date, for 
during the rainy season cakes for fuel cannot be made. 
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Thus, a cultivator near Cawnpore, belonging to the chamar or leather- 
dresser caste, told me that he made cakes for three months, and collected 
dung for his fields the other nine months, dating from April Ist in each 
year. An Ahir (goatherd) near Kura made cakes for four months 
(November to February), but collected manure the rest of the time, 
except a little which he burnt for boiling milk, and for his pipe (^hookah) 
a Brahman here told us that he burnt as little dung as he possibly could. 
A Kdrhhi at Cawnpore, who had dug a well for himself, and grew vege~* 
tables largely, made cakes for eight months in the year, and burnt them,. 
but only because he had to pay so much money for firewood. He was 
in the habit of buying the stalks of indigo and arhar (a pulse) to eke 
out his fuel, and, in addition, he purchased the town-sweepings to put on 
his fields. 

Mr. Moens, in his Settlement Report of Bareilly, says, “ three-quarters 
“ of the available cow-dung of every village has to be consumed as fuel, for 

want of wood.” 

At Rasurpur, near Aima, I found that manure is sold to other villages, 
but the reason of this is, that the village is a cattle and not a tillage one 
at all. 

Travelling in Eastern Bengal, in the neighbourhood of Serajgunge, 
I noticed that the general practice among the cultivators was, to have two 
heaps of dung, one for fuel and one for manure. 

Mr. Sen writes of Burdw^an :—“ In Beerbhoom no good cultivator would 

think of using his cow-dung as fuel. Everything of manurial value is 
“ put in the dung-heap.’^ Here there is plenty of jungle. 

Reports from Ijohardaga, Palaniau, Pichasa, and other parts of Bengal 
say that dung is “not a marketable article,” or is “seldom bought or 
“ sold.” 

I cannot give any instance from the Central Provinces in which dung 
was not regularly burnt as fuel. But, as it is well known, here, if any¬ 
where, the soil requires no manuring, and one would accordingly expect 
less care in the preservation of dung. 

At Biawar, near Ajmere, some dung is burnt, and some is kept for 
manure. The supply of water is, unfortunately, short, and this prevents 
as much manure being used on the laud as might otherwise be the case. 

At Ahmedabad, firewood is scarce ; it costs R. 1 for four maunds of 
40 lbs. each, and the testimony of the cultivators, is, that they gather 
all the stalks, off their fields, and would not burn any dung if they 
could possibly help it. Poona is another place where firewood is expensive. 
It has to be carted between 30 and 40 miles, and then costs Rs. 5 a 
cartload, whereas a cartload of cow-dung cakes costs Rs. 3, and a 
cartload of loose cow-dung, R. 1 only. It is not to be wondered at, 
then, that the cakes are burnt as fuel instead of the wood. The general 
opinion expressed was, that if the price of wood were halved the cul¬ 
tivators w’ould not burn cow-dung, for they fully appx’eciate its value. 

The country around Nadiad is well wooded, and no Charotar KuM (the 
best cultivating caste) burns dung, not even for cooking purposes. 
Manure is sold out of the town to the cultivators, they paying R. 1 for 
20 maunds (of 40 lbs. each). 

Mr. B^ts says of Gujarat (Bombay);—“Here manures are largely 
“used. Cow-dung is not burnt.” 

It was, perhaps, in Madras that I found the strongest ground for 
concluding that cultivators, if they had firewood in sufficiency, would 
abandon the burning of dung as fuel. 

At Avenashi (Coimbatore) the cultivators do not burn dung at all, but, 
on the contrary, they buy it from the people who keep cattle but have no 
fields themselves. This is not because of any plentifulness of firewood, 
but because by growing hedges and clipping them, and by gathering all 
stalks, (fee., the people manage to eke out their stock of fuel without 
having to bum. the dung. No cultivator at Salem burns dung, although 
those who live in the town and keep buffaloes will make up cakes for 
burning. The same is the case at Shiyali. 

At Iloapet there is plenty of wood, and consequently dung is not burnt, 
except just a little for boiling milk. Firewood at Ilunsur (Mysore) has 
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to be carted 17 miles, and costs Es. 3 a ton besides ; this is the sole cause 
of dung being burnt there. 

Mr. Benson says that in some parts of the Cuddapah district of Madras 
dung is never burnt, 

Mr. Nicholson, in his ‘‘ Manual of Coimbatore,” goes into this matter at 
considerable length, and shows'that cattle-dung is never used as fuel except 
in towns, and that Mr. Robertson (Superintendent of Government Farms, 
Madras) was wrongly informed when, in one of his Reports, he said it was, 
Mr. Nicholson’s remarks are worth quoting:— 

‘‘ Cattle-dung is never used except in towns. Very occasionally a few 
“ hrattm may be seen in a handtj-pettah (a standing or halting place for 

carts), but not a hundredth of the cattle-dung is so used, partly because 
“ the value is perfectly known, partly because fuel for the few wants of 
“ the raiyat is supplied oy hedge and tree loppings, cotton and hamhu stalks, 
“ and so forth.” 

“ Village sweepings and cattle-droppings are carefully stored ; pots and 
“ tiles are burnt with sweepings, stalks, and small wood, but not with 
“ hrattm^ 

It should be added that cow-dung is used for plastering the 
floors and walls of houses; also, that a very large quantity is 
employed, especially on the outskirts of large towns, for 
brick-burning. 

124. The instances here given show clearly how close is the 
connection between the supply of firewood and the return of 
manure to the land. As the result of my enquiries, I feel I 
may safelj^ assert that where the practice of burning dung as 
fuel prevails among the genuine cultivators, it arises, in eight 
cases out of ten, from the scarcity of firewood. The other 
causes are, a deficiency of water; the land (as in the Central 
Provinces and silt-renewed tracts of the Punjab) not requiring 
manure; and, lastly, bad cultivation, which generally means 
cultivation by castes agriculturally inferior. 

The fuller treatment of the way in which to remedy the loss 
of manure caused to the land will be taken in the next 
chapter, but I may, before passing on, say that the only 
remedy I can see is the establishment of the Fuel and Fodder 
Reserves spoken of in Chapter IV., paragraph 37. Anyhow, 
there can be but one opinion as to the desirability of levssening 
the amount of dung burnt. Sir Edward Buck wx’ote in 1881;— 

‘‘It is manifest that in the interest of agriculture every 

attempt should be made to minimise the expenditure of 
** manure as fuel.’' 

125. Ashes of dung have a distinct value on account of their 
mineral constituents, and they may occasionally be used to 
greater advantage than the dung itself. When, for example, a 
forcing effect is not desirable, the ashes are preferred ; again, in 
very wet parts, such as Mahim, the cultivators have difficulty in 
preserving ^manure, and the most general use they put it to is to 
burn it for rah'* (the system of making >seed-beds for rice, &c.). 
The unburnt manure would possibly, in such a wet climate, 
retain too much moisture and keep the soil too sodden, whereas 
the ashes have a reverse effect, and enable the water to drain 
away better, thus keeping the soil porous and less saturated. 

^ See footnote, page 27. 
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Again, it is a question still to be determined satisfactorily, 
‘i whether in soils like black cotton-soil there may not be 

sufficient organic matter to render the ashes of dung as 
effective as the dung itself. 

I mention these points in suggesting a field of enquiry in 
which agricultural chemistry can do mucli good by explaining 
what does actually take place. 

But, that the cultivator, when he does prefer ashes to dung, or 
else the whole dung to the mere ashes, does so simply from fancy 
or from ignorance, I am by no means ready to allow, but 
assert that quite the contrary is the case. A cultivator from 
Tinnevelly, whom I interviewed, described to me his practice 
thus:—I would use ashes for my nursery beds, and raw 
dung to get ‘ produce.^ He added that for heavy land he 
would use the raw dung, and the ashes for his lighter land. This 
use of dung for opening heavy land quite agrees with English 
experience. At Madura the cultivators said to me '' the Native 
knows the imburnt dung is better; there is more ‘force' in 
“ it." I often think of the answers given to me by two culti¬ 
vators, one at Salem, the other at Avenashi, when, after they 
had complained to me of the difficulty of getting firewood, 1 
said to them, for the purpose of testing them, “ But why don't 
“you make the dung into cakes and burn them? Then you 
“ have the ashes left; what more do you want?" 'The one 
replied, “ What is that ? It’s only a little; that's not enough." 
The other said, “ If I burn the dung what shall I have for 
“ manure ? How can I live if I burn my cattle-dung ? 1 

“ want it all for my garden." 

I pass on now to consider other modes of manuring the land. 

sueep-foiding. 126. Folding of sheep and cattle on land, for the purpose of 
manuring it, is, another practice understood in some parts, 
i but neglected in others. It has one great advantage, in that 
! the urine is not lost, as it generally is. Folding is practised 
; largely in Coimbatore and other parts of Madras; in the 
' North-West Provinces; in Palamau and Rungpore in Bengal 
(chiefly for sugar-cane and tobacco crops); at Rawal Pindi 
(Punjab), and elsewhere. Sheep and goats are generally used, 
but cattle are not uiifrequently tied outside the pens also, and 
fodder [principally cholam (a millet)] is given to them. The 
animals are allowed to graze by day over the dry fields, along 
roadsides and wastes, picking up whatever they can, and at 
night they are brought into the pens. The pens are moved 
about every second day. The cultivators pay for the privilege 
of having the sheep go over their fields, thereby manuring 
the land. In Tinnevelly, sheep are bred largely, and chiefly 
with the object of using them for manuring the 
Kefuaefrom 127. Pcrhaps iiext to, but insignificant as compared with, 
cattle-manure, is the use, as a manurial agent, of the refuse 
obtained from various, oil-seeds after the oil has been expressed 
from them. The principal oil-seeds thus used are the 
following Castor-oil seed (Micinw communis ); Gingelly, 
Til, or Sesame {Sesamurn indicum ); Earth-nut or ground- 
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nut (Arachis hy 2 ^ogea ); Kardai or Safflower (Carthavius 
iinetorius) ; Rape seed ; Mustard seed ; Niger seed {Guizotia 
abyssinica) ; Linseed; Cotton seed. The seeds of the fruits 
of several trees, such as Pongamia glabra, Bassia latifolia 
(the tree), and Melia Azadirachta (the Keern tree), 

are also pressed, and the refuse is employed as manure, chiefly 
in the coffee districts. Most of these seeds, after expression 
of the oil, are also used primarily for feeding cattle; and 
secondarily for manure. 

Oastor-oil is a plant grown very largely in Gujarat (Bombay), Ca.^or cike. 
and it is a common sight to see it fringing the fields in the 
North-West Provinces, also in Bombay and Madras. In 
Mahiin, where, in consequence of heavy and continuous rain, 
it is hard to preserve cow-dung, castor refuse, obtained from 
Gujarht, is used to a surprising extent for the more expensive 
crops. Thus, for betel vines, from 0 to 12 tons of castor cake 
per acre, costing Rs. 280 to Rs. 380, will be carefully applied 
in handfuls round the base of the plants, in some 15 to 20 
separate doses; for ginger, sugar-cane, and plantains, lesser 
amounts, but still costing from Rs. 00 to Rs. IGO per acre, are 
used. Castor refuse is also employed at Poona, Burdwan 
(Bengal), Hoshiarpur (Punjab), and elsewhere, but in many 
places it is merely thrown on manure heaps or else burnt as 
fuel. Its cost varies from Rs. 20 to Rs. 35 a ton. An extensive 
use for it is found in the coffee-growing districts of Coorg and 
Mysore, wdiere it is known as castor poonac. 
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Accordingly, it possessed manurial properties of decided 
value. 

Gingelly cake is often fed to cattle, and is also exported, other cakes. 
Earth-mit is grown mostly in Madras, and especially in South 
Arcot; it goes mainly for export. Rape seed and Mustard seed 
are similarly exported. Niger seed is not largely grown, but 
yields a good burning oil, and the residue is used as food for 
cattle. Linseed is almost entirely an export crop. Cotton seed 
is genei'ally fed locally to cattle. The other seeds mentioned 
have mostly only a local significance ; but from the flowers of 
the Mafma tree (Baesia latifolia) a spirit is obtained by dis¬ 
tillation, the spent material being used as food for cattle. 

The fruit of the Mahua tree, when allowed to ripen, contains 
a hard'seM from which a valuable oil is expressed, and 
the residue is used as manure under the name Bassia cake. 

For the particulars given as to the various oil-seeds I am 
mainly indebted to Dr. Geo. Watt. Analyses of several of 
the varieties of cakes are given in the Appendix.* 


See Appendices J. and K. 
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Now it is clear that, as these seeds are for the greater pare 
exported, their export must imply the removal of a; very 
considerable amount of the constituents of the soil. Were 
they (with the exception of castor-oil seed) to be consumed 
by cattle, after expression of the oil, the nianurial constituents 
would be returned to the soil from which they were drawn, 
and the balance of fertility might be maintained. The oil, 
having itself no nianurial properties, and being derived from 
the atmosphere and not from the soil, is a fitting object for 
export; but to send away the entire seed, or the refuse after 
removal of the oil, is to send away the valuable nianurial con¬ 
stituents contained in the seed, including those taken out of 
the soil itself; in brief, to export them is to export the soil's 
fertility. The answer given will doubtless be that there is the 
advantage of the ready cash obtained in exchange; but it 
becomes the duty of Agricultural Departments, and of Experi¬ 
mental Farms in particular, to demonstrate clearly to the people 
what the advantages are of using such refuse materials, either 
as food for cattle, and thus indirectly as manure, or else by 
direct a,pplication to the land. Where, as in India, supplies of 
manure in any form are so short, it seems wrong to allow so 
much inanurial element to be carried beyond the seas, without 
endeavouring to establish its value and the importance of 
retaining it in the country. We in England are not slow to 
aA'ail ourselves of the advantages this expjort system offers; 
and at the time of my leaving for India I was feeding bullocks 
at the Wobur%..JBxperimental F'arm on linseed cake, and was 
also growing ciuWps with rape cake manure. Both these 
materials, in all likelihood, were the produce of Indian soil, 
and represented its transported fertility. 

128. Beet, or Indigo refuse, consists of the leaves and stalks 
of the Indigo plant after they have been steeped in order to 
extract the colouring matter, and is largely used in the Indigo 
districts of Behar and Bengal by the planters, being, practi¬ 
cally, the only manure they employ. Where, as in Madras, the 
North-West Provinces, and the Punjab, the manufacture is 
mostly carried on only on the small scale and by Natives, the 
seet is purchased by the ordinary cultivators, and they spread 
it on their fields. A great deal is so used in the Cuddapah 
district of Madras. A field thus manured is considered not to 
need any more manure for the next three years or longer.^ I 
saw', near Cawnpore, a splendid field where w^heat was growing 
on land thus treated, and experiments conducted at the Cawn¬ 
pore Experimental Farm hav'e shown the benefit of the refuse. 
The cultivators do not like the sect when new, but prefer it 
when nearly two years old. At Rura, near Cawnpore, I found 
that the landlords {zemindars^ were in the habit of manuring 
the fields with the seet at their own expense, and then letting 
them out to cultivators at a high rental. 

129, Next to be considered is green-manuring, a practice 
not unknown, but yet not nearly as widely distributed as it 



miglit with advantage be. San or tag hemp (Crotalaria 
juncea) is the crop most generally ploughed in ; indigo is 
another; mustard is occasionally used; and frequently on 
rice fields the weeds are allow'ed to grow, and then turned 
in to act as manure. In Lohardaga the favourite ^reen crop 
is sdivdn (a wild form of Panicum miliaceum) ; it is often 
grown with rice, and after the rice has been harvested the 
green crop is turned in and buried in the soil. Green-manuring 
is well understood in some parts; for example, in Gujarat 
(Bombay). It is also practised in Hoshiarpur, Burdwan, 

Hooghly, Chota Nagpur, Poona, and parts of Khandesh. San 
ploughed in as a green crop, in preparation for sugar-cane, is 
the usual form of green-manuring. In other districts, such as 
Bareilly (North-West Provinces), green-manuring is quite 
unknown ; in Coimbatore too, so far as the actual growing of 
green crops is concerned; whilst in many parts of Bengal its 
use might be more extended. Mr. Moens says of Bareilly, 

“ The &nefit of ploughing in a green crop is quite unknown 
here.” Experiments made at the Bhadgaoii (Bombay) and 
Cawnpore (Noi'th-West Provinces) Farms have demonstrated 
the advantages of ploughing in green crops such as the san 
hemp or indigo. 

130. Over a laigepart of Madras, Coimbatore included, the use of twigs ana 
spreading of wild shrubs such as wild indigo {Wrightia 
tinctoria), madar (Calotropis gigantea), avardi (Cassia 
auTiculata), holinji (Tephrosia pnTimTea)j convolvulus, and 
the shoots and leaves of Pongamia glahra and other trees 
is much used on ‘"wet” lands, principally on rice fields. The 
shrubs and leaves are spread green on the fields, and then 
trodden in by foot. AtHospet, which is served by a canal, led 
by a weir or anient from the river Tungabadra, and where the 
' cultivation is exceptionally good, I saw this plan of green- 
manuring being carried out. Trees arc grown round every 
field and along the banks of the water-channels, and are de¬ 
foliated once in three years ; the twigs and leaves are spread 
on the land where rice is to be sown ; canal water is let on, 
and the twigs are trodden into the soil with the foot. About 
eight days later, rice is sown broadcast on the top. It is 
w^orthy of note that, though served by canal irrigation, the 
compartments or beds in which the water is enclosed are here 
quite small, just as in “ garden ” cultivation. 

The practice of putting twigs and leaves on rice' fields is 
largely adopted in Tinnevelly. Branches and leaves are used 
as manure near Bangalore in April, and at the end of the 
monsoon. When touring in the Suni Valley (Punjab) Dr. 

Watt pointed out to me a shrub (A dAatoda Vasica) which acts 
as a weed-exterminator ; the natives spread it, when green, 
on their rice fields, and it is said to kill all the weeds in 24 
hours. At McVliim the leaves of the sugar-cane are spread on 
the ginger-beds to act as manure ; leaves are also put round 
the plantains. Near Rura (North-West Provinces) I saw a 
cultivator using leaves as manure on his opium beds, and he 
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thought very highly of them. In the Forests of North Kanara 
and along the Malabar coast leaves are gathered and used as 
manure. Leaves are, generally speaking, collected in the 
neighbourhood of towns and villages for the purpose, of 
''parching’’grain. 

I believe that in these various ways of green-manuring, the 
physical improvement of the soil is an important point. At 
the same time it shows that the value of vegetable matter, 
as an addition to the soil, is not neglected by the raiyat^ 
although some would maintain that its loss in the burning of 
cow-dung is of no account. 

131. Associated with the use of twigs, leaves, &c. for 
manure is the system of seed-bed cultivation termed rdh* 
This system is employed mainly in the Bombay Presidency 
throughout the districts of heaviest rainfall, but it is not 
unknown in parts of Bengal. The crops for which it^ is 
chiefly used are rice and a millet called ivdgli (Eleusine 
Coracana), The word rah literally means cultivation.'' The 
process consists in heaping on the spot selected for the seed¬ 
bed successive layers of cow-dung, tree-loppings, shrubs, 
leaves, and grass, wdth earth on the top to keep all down; 
the heap is made about three feet high, and then the whole is 
set Are to. 

As regards the advantage, still more the necessity, of rah, 
there have been continuous contentions between the culti¬ 
vators and those wdio have supported them, on the one hand, 
and the Forest Department on the other, the latter main¬ 
taining that the practice is a wasteful one, and that the 
lopping of trees injures the forests greatly. In 1885 a Forest 
Commission was appointed in Bombay to enquire into the 
matter, and Mr. Ozanne, Director of Land Records and Agri¬ 
culture, Bombay Presidency, conducted a number of experi¬ 
ments, w'hich, though not absolutely conclusive nor complete, 
went far to show that the raiyat in rah areas was adopting 
the only ready means by which he could cultivate his rice 
crop with profit. Great credit is due to Mr. Ozanne for the 
energy which he showed and the line of enquiry he adopted. 
He pointed out that there are defined limits to rdb cultiva¬ 
tion, viz., the districts where rainfall is very heavy and also 
continuous. For example, rah exists in the Konkan, whereas 
in Dharw^ar, where the rainfall is less heavy,^ It does not- 
Similarly, rdb is not used where there is tank irrigation, for 
by the aid of the tank the seed can be sown before the heavy 
rains come. Mr. Ozanne’s experiments also showed that brush¬ 
wood and shrubs when used as rdb material give just as good 
results as boughs of trees do, and that there is nothing in the 
raiyafs belief in tlie superior virtues of particular kinds of 
trees. Cow-dung (which the ra iyat prizes most for rdb) gave 
the-best results of all ; the supply of it is, however, limited ; 
but, with the aid of brushwood, shrubs, and grass, the culti¬ 
vator can make up the necessary amount for burning. In this 



See footnote, page 27. 
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way the Forests had, up to the time of the enquiry, been pf 
great use to agriculture. 

It is undisputed that transjilanted rice gives far and away 
the best return, and that only the finest kinds of rice are so 
sown. At Igitpuri, where, owing to scarcity of rdb material, 
a good deal of rice is grown from “ sprouted ” seed (the seed 
being allowed^ to soak for two days in water before sowing), 
the out-turn is not so good as at Kalyaii where rdb prevails. 
If seed is “ sprouted ” and sown, but the rain does not then 
last, the seed is wasted, but robed seed is not put in the seed¬ 
bed until the rain actually comes. The assessment of the land 
has of late been lowered at Ightpuri, on account, it is believed, 
of the difficulty in getting rdb material, and the consequent 
lesser yield of rice. Rice, though aquatic, cannot stand im¬ 
mersion, and it is noticeable that where rdb is practised 
the seed-bed is always on elevated ground. Rice cannot 
be sown in the wet, as it would r’ot; this accounts for rdb 
being used at Mhhim, inasmuch as, apart from the diffi¬ 
culty of preserving the cow-dung in such a wet climate, if it 
were put on the seed-bed it would tend to hold the inoistui’e 
all the more. By burning the dung on the land a drier and 
more porous soil is obtained. 

At first sight, I allow, one would conclude that the practice 
must be a very wasteful one, but the fact that it is carried 
on by raiyats Bnch as those at Mdhim, the excellence of 
whose cultivation excited my highest admiration, obliges me 
to conclude that, though I cannot explain why it is, yet it is 
the one way in which the cultivator can grow his rice to best 
profit. I cannot believe that men who annually spend such 
large sums as these cultivators do in the purchase of castor 
refuse, &c. would burn their cow-dung for rdb if they had 
not found out by experience that it was the best plan to 
adopt. In other words, I am content to learn from practical 
experience, and to endeavour to explain the science from the 
practice. 

It is not at all unlikely that much of the benefit of rdb is 
due to, the change produced in the mechanical texture of the 
soil by_the burning which it undergoes. This results in the 
liberation of some of its dormant constituents, and the supply 
of ready-formed food for the plant, which, at this stage, needs 
to be quickly forced on ; then, again, the addition of mineral 
matter from the materials burnt must conduce to the richness 
of the soil, and, while supplying plant food, would, at the 
same time, render the soil porous, so that it would not retain 
excessive moisture, as might bo the case were natural manure 
or green leaves to be used. There is a further possible benefit 
in the destruction, through burning, of any weed seeds which 
might choke the rice in its early stages. I find it stated in 
the Lohardaga Agricultural Report that 

“ for^ paddy nurseries, in many parts the manure heap is set on fire 
‘ first, the motive being to fall grass seeds, which, where the soil is poor 

would germinate and kill the rice,; but this is not done in FiveParglnas 
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This instance from Bengal may afford a possible explana¬ 
tion of what takes place in other parts. The whole subject 
of rah is an interesting and important one, about which there 
is still much to be learnt, and on which the scientific agricul¬ 
turist may usefully work. 

132. Another system of manuring is that by using silt, 
tank mud, &c., or by the mixing of soils of different character, 
in order to improve the texture of the land. 

Vast areas in Bengal are annually renewed naturally by 
the silt of rivers, and there are in the Punjab, for example, 
near Giijrat, stretches wdiich are covered yearly by the silt 
brought down by mountain streams. In the Jhelum and 
Shahpur districts, at the foot of the Salt Eange, there are 
similar tracts; here the fields are first embanked, and then 
the flood w^ater of hill torrents is turned into them through 
an opening in the upper end of the embankment. The water 
is allowed to flow in until the field is converted into a pond. 
When this dries up, a crop is sown, and requires no further 
watering or rain. In this way the wheat-growing areas of 
these districts are formed, and no manure is used or needed, 
the coming of the silt supplying moi*e fertilising matter than 

many manuriiigs could. i i 

In Behar a large proportion of the land is inundated, and 
the soil is washed from the higher to the lower land, the 
latter consequently not requiring manure. 

Jute-growing in Eastern Bengal is carried on by the annual 
renewals of silt from the rivers, and where it comes no manure 
is needed at all. 

It is found that wherever there is silt the ratyat does not 
value ordinary manure or take trouble in. preserving it; he 
looks for the silt to come instead. 

In the case of silt-laden canals one reason for the excessive 
use of canal water is, that the moi-e water that is used the 
moi‘e silt is there deposited, and the people alongside canals 
have been known to cut the banks in order to get the silt on 
to their lands. The use of canal silt for growing trees on salty 
land (usar), and for reclaiming the latter, has been mentioned. 
(See paragraph 75.) , . , ^ 

Great distinctions are drawn by the cultivators between 
the rivers and canals which bring silt and those which do not. 
Thus, the Sutlej is a snow-fed river, and brings sand rather 
than mud; the silt of the Jumna is considered fertilising, that 
of the Ganges is not. 

The rich soil dug out from tanks is widely appreciated 
throughout Madras, and in Coimbatore I have seen soil- 
mixing” going on, a lighter and red soil being mixed^ with 
a heavier and' black one. At Eungpore in Bengal this is also 
practised, especially for jute land, the better soil being 
mixed with the inferior, just as pond mud might be mixed 

with a sandy soil. .... „ 

At Nadiad(Bombay)I noticed another kind ol ‘'soil-mixing. 
Here the fields are all surrounded by hedges growing on em- 



bankments. When it is required to turn a field into a rice 
field, the topsoil is thrown from the centre up against the 
hedge, thus making an embankment; the level of the field 
is lowered thereby, so that the rain water, when it falls, is 
held up and soaks the soil thoroughly. When, in turn, the field 
requires to be manured, the soil is thrown back from the 
hedge-side on to the field and is spread over it. 

133. Nitre or saltpetre (nitrate of potash) is a salt with 
which the soil in many parts of India is impregnated, and the 
manufacture of nitre, together with some common salt, by a 
somewhat crude process of extraction and purification, may 
be seen very frequently. Though the manufacture is widely 
distributed, it is in Behar and the North-West Provinces that 
most nitre is made. The earth around the remains of old 
villages is specially found to be thus impregnated. The accu¬ 
mulations of the salt in all probability have their origin in 
the natural process of nitrification (production of nitrates) 
which the solid and liquid excreta of cattle and men, as 
well as vegetable and other refuse, have undergone. Wood 
and other vegetable ashes supply potash in the form of car¬ 
bonate of potash, which then combines with the nitrates, 
producing nitrate of potash. The potash in the soil itself, 
more especially when the soil is clayey in nature, no doubt, 
contributes also to the j^roduction of nitre. This explanation 
accounts for the nitre-containing earth being found mainly 
where habitations formerly stood. 

The men who manufacture the salt know by tasting the 
earth whether it will pay them to work it or not. 

Nitre as a manure is but little used, owing to its high price. 
Expeidments at Government Farms have shown that it gives 
a considerable increase in the out-turn of cereal and other 
crops; but these experiments, like several others, have not 
been conducted with a view to seeing if the extra return 
would pay for the expenditure, and if there be a likelihood of 
the raiyat availing himself of the manure. The price of crude 
saltpetre varies in Behar from Ks. 1. As. 8. to Rs. 3 per maund 
(of 80 lbs.), but the lower-priced kind would be very impure. 
Generally speaking, it may be said that its cost locally is 
Rs. 2^ to Rs. 3 per maund of 80 lbs. This is the price at 
Cawnpore; also at Salem (Madras). In Gujarat (Bombay) 
nitre costs nearly Rs. 5 for the same weight; and delivered at 
Calcutta, the price is from Rs. 5 to Rs. 64, according to 
quality. 

The price of saltpetre, accordingly, puts it quite beyond 
the reach of the ordinary cultivator, and it is only in the 
case of crops which bring in a large monetary return, such as 
sugar-cane, coffee, tobacco, opium, and indigo, that it has any 
chance of being used in the country. Thus, it becomes 
almost exclusively an article of export, principally to the 
United Kingdom. In Ooorg, among the colTee planters, a 
small amount is used as manure. Occasionally, too, the 
Natives will use the nitre-containing earth itself as a manure, 
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spreading it round the base of the sugar-canes, &c. I saw the 
earth being used for canes at Hoshiarpur, and also for wheat 
at Hissar. An efflorescence of nitre often appears on the 
walls of houses in villages of the North-West Provinces and 
Oudh,aswell as on the earth around them; it is then scraped 
off and used as manure. 

Keference has been made in the last chapter (Chapter VI., 
paragraph 99) to well water which is termed kliara by the cul¬ 
tivators, and which is held in special repute for tobacco-growing. 


vveiiwatmoon- Nitrates, as I have shown in the analysis there quoted, hold 
taiutog nitrates. ^ prominent place in the composition of such waters. 


although, in that instance, rather to my surprise, I found 
that they existed as soda and not as potash salts. It is quite 
possible that nitrate of piotash occurs in other cases, but the 
subject needs more complete investigation. In another 
instance, when at Avenashi, I noticed a white crust on the 
soil, and the cultivator said that it was prejudicial to his 
sugar-canes; he added that it came from the well water. 
He did not grow tobacco here because the water was not of 
the kind of brackishness he liked. As far as I could tell 
from a cursory examination, the saline crust on the soil 
was sulphate of soda, but w'hether it came from the water 
or from the soil no one could tell me. I only mention this 
to show that the Native clearly discriminates between the 
properties of different waters, though he, does not know 
whence they arise, and also to show the amount of useful 
work that could be done by a chemist who would investigate 
these various points. 


i Other sources of.potash are wood ashes and the-ashes from 
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burnt cow-dung cakes; these, as we have seen, are not wasted, 
but generally find their way on to the manure heap. 

134. Lime is seldom, if at all, used as a manure. Nor, as we 
have seen in Chapter Y. (paragraph 63), is its use generally 
required, the soils of India, as a rule, containing a sufficiency. 
Were there to be need of its special application, an abundant 
supply would be found in the concretionary limestone known 
as kankar, which in so many parts underlies the soil. 

A further supply of lime, in another form, is available from 
the vast beds of gypsum (sulphate of lime) found in the Salt 
Bange in the Punjab, which are capable of supplying almost 
inexhaustible quantities of lime. Some experiments that have 
been carried out seem to point to the possibly profitable use 
of gypsum as a manure for indigo, and su pport for this may 
be found in the known value of gypsum as a manure for 
clover. Indigo, like clover, is a leguminous plant. It is on 
the laterite soils of Ooorg and Mysore, as also in the 
Neilgherries, that the lack of lime in the soil is felt, and here 
its application separately would, I am confident, be beneficial. 
Mr. Elliot, of Munjerabad, reports to me that lime, where put 
on, has done good. Unfortunately, it is in these parts that 
lime is hardest to procure. In Coorg and Mysore a compost 
for coffee is made out of the pulp from the coffee berries 
mixed with lime, soil, &c. 
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phosphates to the soil. Small quantities of apatite and ^ ^ 
phosphatic nodules were found by Dr. Warth and Mr. Parsons sources dis- 
at Miissoorie (North-West Provinces), in 1884', and by Dr. covered. 
Warth, in the Eocene of the Eastern Salt R'unge. Coprolites 
have been discovered in spots in East Ber ai* and the Upper 
Godaveri district in Hyderabad, but no vvhere in anything 
like sufficient quantity to be profitably worked. Nothing 
else that I know of in the way of raw phosphatic material for 
manufacture into manures has been found in .India. 

Fish manure, which may be considered partly a phosphatic 
manure, is prepared in parts along the sea coast, such as Man¬ 
galore (Mysore), and is transported inland within certain 
distances, being used almost entirely by the coffee planters of 
Coorg and Mysore. 

I pass now to the more important consideration of the use 
of bones. 

136. Bones, as is known, are very extensively exported from bouos. 
India, and are but little used in the country itself. The ques¬ 
tion whether the export of bones shquld be allowed to continue 
without a strong effort being made to retain this source of 
manure in the country, has been prominently brought forward 
of late years, and the Government of India recently caused 
enquiries to be made as to the trade in and use of bones. The 
general reply received was, that the export was an increasing 
one ; that the trade was carried on entirely by European 
capital, and that the actual collection of bones was done by 
Muhammadans and low-caste Hindus ; that it was principally 
confined to districts served by railways, and from villages 
within an easy distance of the line; and, lastly,^ that bones 
were not used by the native agriculturists. It is estimated 
that GO million cattle die or are slaughtered annually in 
India. The export of hides and skins amounts to over 30 
million yearly, though the number is not an increasing one, 
for more raw hides have been used in the country itself of 
late. In 1888-89, as also in 1889-90, GJ million raw hides 
were exported from India to foreign countries, l^- million 
dressed hides, 4 million raw skins, and 19 million dressed 
skins. Whether taken from the number of hides or from the 
estimate of the cattle that perish, it is evident that there must 
be a very large supply of bones available. Hindus, however, 
being largely a non-meat-eating people, and regarding the 
bones of cattle as those of their ancestors, and hence sacred, 
are prevented by their caste prejudices from collecting or 
utilising the bones. Ninety per cent, of the Hindus may be 
said to be non-meat-eating, and, of the remaining 10 per cent., 
fully 5 per cent, cannot afford to get meat. The consequence 
is, that the bones are left lying about wherever the animals 
may happen to die, or are thrown into ditches {nullahs) and 
ravines and left there. It has also to be remembered that 
Indian cattle are less hardy in resisting disease than European 
cattle, and, consequently, may drop off in great numbers when 
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an epidemic breaks out. Witbin the past fifteen years a largo- 
trade has spi'ung up in the collection and export of bones ; it 
has increased and is still increasing. Almost the whole 
amount collected, is sent to the United Kingdom, where the 
of bones, ei ‘-.her raw or else manufactured into artificial 
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nianin^es, is valued highly* The exports of bones from India 
have been, in round numbers, as follows :— 

Year. Tons. Tear. Tons. 

1884- 85 - - 18,000 1887-88 - 26,000 

1885- 86 - - 22,000 1888-89 - - 35,000 

1886- 87 - - 18,000 1889-90 - - 44,000 

Of this total, above one-third goes from Bombay, somewhat 
less from Karachi, and almost all the rest from Bengal (Cal¬ 
cutta). Madras exports only a small amount, and that mainly 
to Ceylon. The total value of the exports in 1889-90 was 
Rs. 24,27,489. Out of the 44,000 tons exported in 1889-90, 
close upon 40,000 tons went to the United Kingdom, and 
2,200 tons to Ceylon. Thus, the trade may he considered one 
almost entirely with the United Kingdom, and yet, despite 
this large inhux of bones, it amounted, in 1888, to only about 
one-fourth of the total araount of bones used annually in the 
United Kingdom. 

For the statistics here given I am indebted to Mr. J. E. 
O'Conor of the Finance Uepartment, Government of India, 
and to Mr. H. Yoss of the Anglo-Continental Guano Works, 
London. 

The collectors of bones are mostly coolies of the Chamar 
caste, The bones are roughly broken with a hammer, 
conveyed to the nearest station, and there left for removal by 
train. Bones may be seen lying in heaps at a great number 
of the stations along the railway routes, and v^aiting for 
removal to Calcutta, Bombay, and Karachi. Villages within 
a 10-miIe radius of the line have been already cleared of any 
accumulated stores of bones, but collection of fresh bones 
goes on, although it does not as yet extend much beyond this 
limit. The collection of bones is thus a limited one, but, as 
railway facilities increase, so will it spread. In Bengal, where 
a damp, hot climate prevails, bones seldom lie long on the 
ground, but disappear within a couple of years; in the hot, 
dry plains of the North-West, on the other hand, they get 
desiccated and bleached, and may thus last a long time and 
accumulate. Those accumulated stores, however, have now, 
for the Tiiosc part, been already carried off. 

What prevents i iviil HOW Consider what stands in the way of bones 

utilised ill imiiav being Utilised 111 India tor agricultural purposes. 

(a)prejudice. In the first place comes caste prejudice. The influence of 
, this, however, will gradually break down, and, before long, the 

cultivator will not scruple to use bones if he finds it to his 
advantage to do so. In the business office of a bone-exporting 
firm I myself saw the different samples being handled by a 
Brahman. 

Secondly, the value of bones for . agricultural purposes 
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has not been definitely shown as regards India. It seems 
hard to believe that there should so long have been 
this available source of manure, and yet that the raiyat 
everywhere should have been quite ignorant of its use. He 
utilises most of the materials that he has at hand, and even 
as regards those which prejudice has prevented him from 
using largely, night-soil for instance, he is perfectly well 
aware of their fertilising value. Eut it is not so with regard to 
bones; nor have the experiments conducted on the Government 
Farms at Cawnpore and Nagpur succeeded in establishing 
the value of bones, nor in showung that it would pay the 
raiyat to collect and use them. I do not say that the 
enquiiy is complete, but it is clear that the benefit of bone 
manures is not of the marked nature in India that it has been 
found to be in some parts of England. When looking for a 
possible explanation my attention was drawn to analyses of 
Indian soils. As I have pointed out in Chapter V. (paragraph 
65), these, as a rule, contain considerably higher percentages of 
phosphoric acid than most English soils do. Now, phosphoric 
acid in the form of phosphate of lime is the chief ingredient 
of bones, and the one for which their use in agriculture is 
prized. Again, it is necessarj^ to point out that bones, or even 
bone manure>s, are not of universal benefit even in England ; 
on some lands, and in certain parts of the country, thete is 
nothing that does so much good ; in others they and the 
money paid for them are thrown away, and quite as 
good a result would be obtained bj^ using the cheapest 
mineral superphosphate. No practical farmer and ho agricul¬ 
tural chemist has ever yet been able to determine exactly why 
or when this is the case; but it remains a fact that the 
application of bones has really to be made experimentally at 
first in order to see whether they do good ; then, if they do, 
they generally pay well. But each man has to get to know 
his land, and to learn by experience whether bones are good 
for it or not. 

Now let us take the practical difficulties apart from caste 
pi'ejudice, and let us suppose for the moment that the value 
of bones in India had been proved. The whole export is little 
more than one-fourth of what the United Kingdom annually 
I’equires. What would this amount to, therefore, if spread 
over the whole of a vast continent like India ? It would not 
be much more than a drop in the ocean ! 

Again, while it may pay a trading firm to send out col¬ 
lectors of bones, it does so only along rail-served tracts, and 
within a certain radius. We have to see how the raiyat 
would be affected. The death of one. of his cattle is, happily 
for him, not an every-day occurrence, and, when it does 
happen, it is only about 20 seers (40 lbs.) of bones that are 
yielded. What is the raiyat to do with these ? Is he to 
store them until another of his cattle dies, and so on, until 
enough are accumulated to make it worth his while to break 
them\p and manure a field with them ? Or is he to roam 
pver the wastes and ravines and pick up single bones ? If the 
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use of bones is to be general,, there would be others doing what 
he does, and how far would the bones go then ? He would, 
again, find himself in competition with the paid agents of 
exporting firms, as soon as the extension of railways or the 
difficulty of getting a sufficient supply of bones near at band 
had obliged the search to be made further abroad. It must 
come to it, I think, that the most that the raiyat wall do will 
be to throw the bones on to his manure heap, even if he takes 
the trouble to do that. 

Next, there is the difficulty of preparing hones for use. 
Suppose the raiyat were to collect a sufficient supply and 
to keep them separate, how would he prepare them for use ? 
Some kind of grinding is necessary, or the bones could not, so 
experience tells us, be used to advantage. Unless bones be 
ground to a coarse meal, it is impossible to secure their proper 
distribution over the area to be manured, nor can the forces of 
nature so easily act on them and disseminate them throughout 
the soil as plant food. The old idea in England was, that bone 
was a capital manure because it lasted well, especially if after 
a number of years a piece of bone could still be found in a field : 
this idea, has, very rightly,- given place to the more scientific 
one, that a profitable return raiist be the one which is readily 
reaped in the crop and not merely stored up in the earth. 
Accordingly, the fineness of agricultural bone-meal is now 
insisted upon. The raiyat, however, cannot afibrd to pay for 
a bone-mill, and he has no really available means for reducing 
the bones to a small size. On two occasions I have seen 
bones being broken up by hand ; this happened on the estate 
of Mr. Sabapathi Miidliar at Bellary, and at the Seebpore 
Experimental Farm, Calcutta. At the former place* women 
were employed in pounding the bone, and I was told they 
would make 100 lbs. of bone into meal in a day. At Seebpore 
three men using a dkenki, or kind of lever hammer worked 
with the foot, made 20 seers (40 lbs.) into meal in 5| hours. 
It is possible that if the value of bones be clearly shown, the 
noMve cultivators may begin to break up the bones that lie 
near at hand, but that the practice will become a general one, 
or that, if a general one, it will be capable of supplying the 
manurial requirements of the land to any great extent, I am 
inclined to doubt. 

It has been suggested that bone-mills might be started 
up-country, and the bones be sold to the raiyat rather than 
sent for export; but then comes in the raiyat8 difficulty, his 
want of capital. He has seldom money to pay for manures, 
especially those the value of which he is not convinced of. 
And, in any case, the whole matter would be one of market 
considerations. If there is a constant and increasing demand 
for bones, the price of which in Calcutta is now from Rs. 40 
to 45 a ton (say 3 1. to •M. 155. a ton), they can only be 
kept in the country if those who are likely to use them are 
willing to pay as much as this or more; and where is the money 
to come from ? A tea planter, or a coffee planter, perhaps, 
may find it worth his while to purchase bones ; but it is only 


crops that yield a high return that will justify their use. In. 
such cases the planters genex'ally have their own bone-crushing 
mills worked by steam ; but, even in the midst of the indigo 
cultivation of Behar, I met planters who regularly collected 
and bagged bones for export, finding it more profitable to do 
so than to grind them up and use them on their land. Eail- 
ways will not do so much to distribute bones as to afford an 
outlet for them; in other words, they will facilitate the 
export. 

It is necessary to add one caution more,—as the demand 
for bones for export piuposes increases, it will afford another 
inducement to the professional cattle-stealer and the cattle- 
poisoner. Already the hide is an attraction, the flesh is 
rapidly becoming one also; if to these are siiperadded the 
bones, more care will have to be taken in the future to pro¬ 
tect the cattle of the country. 

The whole question of the export of bones is, therefore, I 
hold, under existing circumstances, one purely of marhet 
considerations. 

138. The next subject, that of imported manures, which in 
an account of English agriculture would fill a most important 
place, may, so far as India is concerned, be very summarily 
dismissed. If natural manures, such as bones, are not yet likely 
to be used, still less so are artificial manures. Not only 
have no sources of the raw material been discovered which 
wmuld pay for working, but the acid (sulphuric acid, or oil 
of vitriol) required for their manufacture, costs, at present, 
far too much. Over an*^ above would be the cost of carriage 
both of raw and manufactured material. Once, again, the real 
difficulty comes in, who is to pay for these? Only crops 
giving a high return could possibly meet the outlay, and, 
owing to lowness of prices for produce, the tendency among 
planters towards economy in artificial manures has of 
late been marked. The day is still distant, I believe, Avhen 
artificial manures can be profitably used in India. Some 
great change, either in the cost of manufacture or in the con¬ 
dition of the agricultural classes, must take place first. A 
leading firm of chemical manure manufacturers told me, before 
I went out to India, the result of their eflTorts at introducing 
artificial manures into Russia and the East. The only manure 
which they succeeded in getting into use in Russia was the 
cheapest mineral superphosphate, and then only in the en¬ 
lightened Baltic Provinces, where the farmers were, for the most 
part, Germans. While, however, there may be no immediate 
opening for artificial manure^, it behoves those concerned in 
agricultural welfare to he on the watch for any developments 
that may take place. For this reason I consider that the 
presence of an agricultural chemist would be of service in 
possibly discovering and in utilising fresh manurial sources. 

139. In connection with the extended use of manures, 
whether for employment in the country or for export, it is well 
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to point out that the practice of adulteration has already been 
introduced. This is the case with bone-meal. For the pur¬ 
pose of competing against the well-known firm, Messrs. Croft, 
Wells & Co., some of the native Hindu and Farsi merchants 
resorted to the mixing of bone-meal with shell-sand, lime, and 
similar cheap materials. After inspecting Messrs. Croft, 
Wells & Co.'s bone-crushing mills at Thana, near Bombay, 
1 was taken to the Mazagon Dock, Bombay, where, at 
and around thQ landing-stage, were several small establish¬ 
ments belonging to native mei^chants, and provided with bone- 
crushing machinery. At some of these works I saw heaps of 
the shell-sand, lime, &e. referred to, and of the bone-meal to 
which these were added. I was enabled to get samples of 
the materials so used, and I give analyses of them in the 
Appendix.^ They consisted, in one instance, of shell-sand, 
in a second, of burnt magnesian limestone, or substances 
akin to it. Naturally, a business such as that which Messrs, 
Croft, Wells & Co. carry on will have its imitators, and unfair 
dealings may be used in the competition. In this way the 
reputation of Indian bone-meal as exported to England may 
be prejudiced, in the same way as that of Indian wheat has 
been. It is only, however, by purchasei's insisting on re¬ 
ceiving a definite guarantee of composition and purity, that 
security in transactions can be obtained. 

The adulteration of wheat and oil-seeds will be considered 
later on, but, so far as my acquaintance went, bone-meal was 
the only manure which I found to be adulterated. It is well 
known, however, that rape-cake, when obtainable in England, 
is almost always mixed with a quantity of sand and earthy 
matter, although it is not clear where the actual admixture 
takes place. 

The presence of a chemist would be a means of detecting, 
and probably of checking, the practice of adulteration. 

140 . Having now reviewed the manurial resources which 
are in more or less general use, I pass on to consider two main 
points in which the Indian cultivator does not make full use 
of what he has at hand. These are, firstly, the non-utilisation 
of night-soil; secondly, the imperfect . conservation of the 
ordinary manure from cattle. 

141 . It is undoubtedly the case that a very great improve¬ 
ment, might be eftected in IndisCn agriculture if the system 
of utilising night-soil, sweepings, &c. were universal. Of 
special importance does this become in a country which, as 
we have seen, is too poor to purchase artificial manures, or 
even to retain in it the hones now sent for export. Still 
more so when, as in the case of India, not the crops alone 
(such as wheat, linseed, and other oil-seeds) are exported, but 
also the very manures which might be supplied in the refuse 
from the oil-seeds after the expression of the oil. 
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Mr. Nicholson, speaking of Coimbatore, estimates that a 
population of 1,650,000 persons takes yearly from the soil, for 
food, 330,000 tons of grain, and a lot of other produce ; of this 
but little is returned to the land. Mr. Nicholson sums up his 
remarks in terms with which I thoroughly agree 

“ Every man should void himself on or for his field ; artificial manures 
“ are too expensive for the raimf^ and he must adopt either the Mosaic 
‘‘ plan or the indirect Flemish, Clerman, and Japanese plan. It is this 

manure (hight-soilj which enables the Flemings to recuperate their soil.” 

I regard the spread of a good system of utilising human and 
household refuse, street-sweepings, &c. on the land, as a most 
potent factor in the improvement of Indian agriculture, and 
having had, among other duties, to enquire kite different 
schemes for town sanitation, I must record my conviction that 
the dry system is the one best suited to Indian circtimstances, 
and that any system which diverts from its proper destination, 
the land, that which has originally come from it, would be 
attended by loss to the cultivator and to the State, and would 
not be satisfactory from a sanitaiw point of view. 

142 . Prejudice is the great bar to the proper utilisation of 
night-soil. It is not that its value is not known, as the 
appearance of the fields nearest to any village will testify, for 
the growing of a tall crop, such as arhar (Cajanus indicus), is 
frequently a direct indication that that particular field has 
come to its turn for receiving manure. On these fields the 
crops are manifestly better than the rest; what is wanted is, 
greater distribution of these fields. The hope for improve¬ 
ment li6s in the gradual breaking down of prejudice. That 
there are signs of this going on is evidenced by the fact that 
in certain towns, such as Farukhabad, Cawnpore, and Nag¬ 
pur, the utilisation of night-soil has had an indigenous origin, 
and its spread has been due to other cultivators following 
the example set. It will be, on the one hand, by the force of 
example, and by the necessity of adopting the most remunera¬ 
tive methods, and, on the other hand, by the breaking down 
of prejudice tliroiigh the spread of education, that, by degrees, 
the ready and natural means of replenishing the land by the 
use of night-soil will come into general use. 

143 . In a great many towns and villages it is the practice 
to utilise the sweepings of the houses and streets, but not the 
night-soil. 

I will now instance cases where the utilisation of night-soil 
has been effected, and where it has resulted in very great 
agricultural benefit, alike in the well-being of the cultivators, 
the increase of food to towns and villages, and an increased 
revenue to the State. These instances will afford eyideneo of 
that the capabilities that exist for the improvement of Indian 
agriculture f rom within. 

To take, first, cases where the practice has been indigenous in 
origin. 
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The cultivation around Fariikhabad is carried on almost entirely by 
Kdchhia, Men belonging to the streeper caste collect and store the night- 
soil, and the Kdchhia use it on their fields, putting on as much as 25 tons 
to the acre. The m'up€,rB receive annually as much as Rs. 40,000 for the 
manure. Land which is close to the site where the manure is stored is 
assessed at Rs.20 an acre, that within the manure limit, Rs. 10-12, and land 
outside at Rs. 5-6, whilst where liquid sewage can be baled out on to the 
land the rate goes as high as Rs. 30-40. These high values, it should be 
remembered, are due entirely to the manure, and not to the soil. By its aid 
three crops a year are grown, first maize, then potatoes, and afterwards 
tobacco. 

From Farukhabad Sir Edward Buck took some of the KdcWii cultivators 
and induced them to settle at Cawnpore. This they did, and introduced 
their system of cultivation most successfully, so that the value of the land 
increased rapidly. Only a portion of the original settlement remains, as 
the land was required for the railway, but what is left retains still the 
name of “Buck Sahibs” village, and the rent is Rs. 40 a bigha (Iths of an 
acre). The Kdchhis here spend as much as Rs. 40 a bigha on the manure, 
and it is stored in trenches for one year before it is used. 

At Nawabgang also, near Cawnpore, I found Chamar cultivators using ' 
night-soil. 

Another batch of Kdchhi cultivators was transferred from Farukhabad to 
Nagpur, and, as mentioned in Chapter III. (paragraph 27), not only did they 
continue their special kind of cultivation, but the cultivators around (mostly 
Kunhis), were induced to follow their example, so that now the entire 
manure from the town is used. 

At Hoshiai'pur (Punjab) night-soil is used largely. When I was there 
I was told of an action which the sweepers hati even brought against the 
Municipality, to prevent their hereditary right to the disposal of the night- 
soil being taken away from them. 

Around Multan, street-sweepings and night-soil are used together. 

Just outside Saharanpur I saw the market-garden cultivation carried on 
by /Sams, They use town refuse and night-soil together, spending for sugar¬ 
cane as much as Rs. 90 an acre in manure. 

Meerut is another place where night-soil is extensively employed for 
market-gardening, also by Sdnis principally. The s^m.pers collect the manure, 
dig it in trenches, leave it nearly a year, and then the Sahh go and fetch it. 
The price the cultivators pay is Rs, 30 for 20-25 loads, each weighing 
10 maunds of 80 lbs. each, which makes the price about Rs. 4 a ton. 

The above are, so far as I have been able to separate them, 
examples wherein the utilisation of night-soil has originated 
from the people themselves. The instances that follow are those 
where an extended use of night-soil has been originated 
mainly by European enterprise. 

At Amritsar tjiece is a population of 150,000, involving a gross annual 
outlay of Rs. 50,^0 for scavengering, &c., but no less an income than 
Rs. 34,000 is deceived from the sale of night-soil, house refuse, &c., making 
the net cost of the entire scavengering of the town only Rs. 16,000 yearly. 
The system was'introduced in 1877, and the result is largely due to the 
energy of Mr.'E. Nicholl, the Secretary of the Municipal Committee. Not 
only this, but the market-garden cultivation that has sprung up around the 
town, as the joint result of the use of night-soil and the coming of the Bari- 
Doab canal, is very remarkable. Land will lot here for Rs. 30 and Rs. 40 
an acre, in addition to canal water charges. The cultivators are mainly 
Araim and Kumbos (market-gardener’s). It is only in the rains that night- 
soil has to be buried; at other times the cultivators come and take it away 
as soon as ever it is brought to the dep6ts on the borders of the town, and 
Bo great is the demand that there is often quite a fight to get it! Dry earth 
is taken into the houses by the sweepers. The cost of the manure is Rs, 6 
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for a hundred donkey-loads, each load being about 1 maund (80 lbs.). Even 
the sullage water that passes along the open sewers of the town is, after 
it gtlts outside the limits, drawn up by a Persian wheel and is poured on to 
land. This land is let out at IJ-s. 42 per acre, including water and the 
use of the well. What water passes on is taken by cultivators situated 
lower down a channel {nullah)^ into w'hich the water flows. 

Poona is another good instance of what can be done in an agricultural 
direction by the use of night-soil. Here the ashes, house-sweepings, 
are collected, sifted, and burnt; the night-soil is collected separately and 
put in layers with the ashes, in pits 18 feet X lo feet and 1 foot deep ; 1 inch 
of ashes is used to every 5 inches of night-soil. After a time, the whole is 
mixed, more ashes are added, and finally a dry pomlrette is obtained which 
takes five days to make in hot weather, eight days in dry weather, and 12 
days in the rains. In the rains this work has to be done under cover. There 
is a great demand for the manure among the cultivators, although seven 
years ago they would not have anything to do with it. The extensive sugar¬ 
cane cultivation around Poona is entirely due to the coming of the canal 
and the utilisation of the ’Poona, poudrette. One half of the entire cost of 
scavengeriug the town and preparing the manure is met by the sale of the 
latter ; in 1889-90 it realised Rs. 34,604. The price vaiies with the demand, 
but is about Rs. 2 per cartload of 700 lbs., say Rs. 6 a ton. 

The urine and sullage water is not utilised as it is at Amritsar, but is allowed 
to flow into the river. It would be well, I think, both for the sake of the 
land and also of the river, that a plan such as that employed at Amritsar 
should be tried. Also, it is clear that the ready way in which the manure is 
disposed of at Amritsar must save much trouble and the expense of pre¬ 
paration into poudrettp 

I have mentioned (paragraph 75) the trenching of night-soil on salty laud 
(iiHar) near Cawnpore. I'lts are dug 2 feet deep, and only a light covering of 
earth is put over it; it is enough, however, to prevent any objectionable 
smell. Land thus trenched lets for Rs. 45 per bic/ha (|ths of an acre) where 
there is water in r^'litioD, and for Rs. 17 where there is no water. 

The night-soil ot Allahabad is removed by the Municipality, and poured 
into pits 1.1 feet dee^ soil being put over the top. Two'and a half acres are 
thus treated every v rith, and the soil is vastly improved both inauurially and 
mechanically ; it becomes quite fine, porous, and open, whereas beforehand 
it was hard and lumpy. 

I read that four Muuicipalities in Behar have begun to dispose of night- 
soil on land, and have realised profits by re-lettiug the land. In Clya the 
profit is Rs. 100 to Rs. 150 yearly; in Mozufferpore, Rs. 120 ; in Buxar, 
Rs. 84. 

At Madura (Madras) night-soil is mixed along with the town-sweepings 
in the municipal refuse. The latter costs about Rs. 21 a ton, and it is 
reported that the prejudice against it is passing off. 

At the Government Grass Farm at Allahabad, land wliich formerly did 
not fetch above four annas (one-quarter rupee) a bigha (|ths of an acre) is 
now worth Rs. 20 a bigha^ since it has been trenched with night-soil. Town 
refuse is also spread to a thickness of three inches as a dressing for grass 
laud, and as many as five cuttings of grass can be obtained in the first year. 

144 . At Ferozepore (Punjab) I saw in use the .system of 
sanitation which I consider the best for village latrines. It 
is the plan of having shifting screens or enclosures, made 
of bamboo, and within the enclosed area a shallow trench is 
dug, earth being thrown over at once by the attendant. The 
screen is moved daily, and in this admirable way the land 
gets manured evenly and regularly. Subsequently it is 
ploughed up, and crops (mainly vegetables) are grown. 

In regard to village sanitation, a suggestion that is worthy 
of attention was made recently by the Poona Agricultural 
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Association. The proposal was, that the rubbish, night-soil, 
fee. should be collected by village servants, hereditary or 
hired, and be sold to the villagers as manure, the proceeds 
going towards payment of the expenses of keeping the villages 
clean. If there were some system of this kind inaugurated it 
would soon prove an agricultural benefit. 

Where night-soil is to be disposed of to the cultivators, the 
system in use at Amritsar seems to me to be the very best of 
all, especially as it provides for utilisation of sullage water, 
urine, &ic. Still, it may not be possible to adopt it everywhere, 
and the PooTia plan of making jmicdrette may sometimes be 
found the most practicable. If night-soil has to be trenched, 
I think that there is no necessity for the deep trenching so 
often employed. A depth of 1| feet of earth, or even 1 foot, 
is not called for; earth is a capital absorbent and deodoriser 
of night-soil, and a thin coating of it on the top of the night- 
soil is sufficient to prevent any smell If a foot or more of 
night-soil is put in a trench it is apt to form a scum and to 
dry on the surface whilst remaining moist below, consequently 
it does not amalgamate well with the earth. If, on the other 
hand, a depth of only two or three inches of night-soil be 
used it is much more quickly incorporated with the soil, and 
the land is earlier ready for sowing, or for trenching again, 

145 . Although the foregoing cases of the utilisation of 
niglit-soil have been named, they are exceptional, and there is 
still a general neglect, throughout the country, of this useful 
source of manure, one doubly useful because it is at hand and 
has not to be purchased. 

Throughout Bengal, for example, night-soil is, as a rule, not 
used at all; in Surat (Bombay) and Ahmedabad town-sweep¬ 
ings are regularly used, but not night-soil. Similarly, in 
Madras I found that at Shiyali, Salem, and Avenaslii, 
only the sweepings were used. In some places there was 
no one to collect the night-soil; in others, there was a general 
idea that a crop would not grow with it, though the experi- 
rnent had never been tried ; in others, again, no one would touch 
the material. In brief, in almost all the villages which I went 
to, and in whatever Presidency, as soon as I asked the question 
whether they made use of the night-soil, the cultivators 
shrugged their shoulders and turned away. 

But I believe that, in time, a change will come ; and, if 
reasonable arrangements be made, and the example given 
elsewhere be wisely enforced, there will undoubtedly follow 
distinct agricultural improvement. 

146 . The second point in which the cultivator does not make 
full use of w^hat he has at hand is in the conservation of 
the ordinary manure fi'om cattle. Excellent as in many respects 
his cultivation is, yet in his method of securing to advantage 
the droppings of his cattle, the raiyat is, I am sure, greatly 
at fault. This is, in fact, one of the comparatively few 
matters which lie close to hand in wliichhe can be shown a 
better way. Perhaps in no respect has the British farmer of 
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recent years advanced so much as in the economy introduced 
by the proper making of farmyard manure. The superiority 
of box-made manure to that of open yards needs no explanation 
here; the advantage of recovering iu the manure the cake 
which has been fed to beasts is fully admitted, as also the 
folly of allowing the urine to go to waste. But in India it is 
quite difterent; no litter is supplied to the cattle, and not once 
in a thousand times is any attempt made to save the urine. 
The solid excrements ai*e picked up, and either made at once 
into cakes for burning, or else they are thrown on the manure 
heap, such as it is. The urine sinks into the grouifd, generally 
in the hollows worked out by the animals’ feet. Now and 
again a little of the softened earth is scraped away and 
thrown on the manure heap, but it results in little more 
than a deeper hollow being made, and serves to expose a fresh 
surface for the urine to sink into. The value of the urine is, I 
am sure, not only not fully appreciated, but is actually 
unknown to a very large number of the cultivators. Did 
they know its value they might do something more to save it. 

1 give here an analysis of a sample of Urine taken direct 
from Indian working bullocks, at the same time and under 
the same circumstances as the sample of dung the Analysis 
(A) of which is given in paragraph 121 of this chapter, [Table 
VIIL] For the sake of comparison I give a standard analysis 
of cows’ urine (English).* 

Tahle X. 

Analyses of ITkine from Indian Bullocks and Encjlish Cows. 
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Comparing the two analyses of urine, the Indian sample is 
not inferior to the English, and contains even more nitrogen. 
Urine contains the greater part of the potash of the total 
voidings; and, though I do not know the average quantity of 
urine yielded by cattle in India, it has been found in England 
that the total amount of nitrogen voided in the urine is from 
three to four times the quantity contained in the solid excre¬ 
ments. Seeing, therefore, that the urine of animals is richer 
in fertilising matters than the solid excrements, the loss 
involved by letting the uriiie go to waste must be very large. 
The answer generally given by cultivators when I asked 
them why no litter was used, was, ‘^We have not enough 
fodder for our cattle. How shall we give them any litter ? ” 
And yet this is not a real answer, for, when I turned to 
the manure heap, I almost invariably found in it stalks 
and straw and leaves, all of which would have done to 
use as litter. These stalks were thrown in anyhow; so, 
too, the solid manure ; but there was no attempt to 
make really good farmyard manure out of it, or to let the 
dung, as it fermented, break down and decompose the 
stalks and straw and form a uniform mass. Each material 
was left to itself—the stalks to remain as they were, hard 
and desiccated, the manure to get dry and to lose part of its 
value by exposure to the fierce sun during the hot season, or to 
the heavy rain in the wet season. Had these stalks, straw, &c. 
been put under the cattle, and been trampled down by them, 
it would have served to retain a not inconsiderable portion 
of the urine, and would have made a more uniform material, 
and one which would have all rotted together afterwards, and 
formed good farmyard manure. I do not say there is abund¬ 
ance of material for litter in all cases, but there is certainly 
a great deal that might be utilised. Leaves, for instance, 
though collected for parching grain, are neglected for litter. 
Again, if loose earth were sprinkled on the floor, to make up 
the deficiency of litter, and if this were to be periodically 
removed, much of the urine could be collected. Waste and 
coarse grass, shrubs, weeds, leaves, and rubbish of almost 
any kind would serve for the purpose, and I have often 
thought that if I could but spread the so-called manure heap 
under the cattle again, I could double its value. 

Whex’e the cattle are better cared for, earth-nut, gingelly 
cake, gram, and other foods having high manurial values are 
given to them frequently, bxit it is not borne in mind that 
with these more concentrated foods it is only about one-tenth 
of the nitrogenous and mineral constituents of the foods that 
actually goes on to the body of the animal and repairs its 
waste, but that nearly nine-tenths remain in the .solid and 
liquid droppings. It is the knowledge of this fact which has 
made English farmers careful to preserve the manure o^f cake- 
fed cattle, and to keep their stock in covered yards instead 
of in the open. 

Another frequent source of loss is, that the manure is often 
put, not in pits, but in loose heaps into which sun and rain 
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can easily penetrate. Even when pits occur, they are often 
not much more than holes dug in the ground. If the bottom 
of the pit were well rammed down and the sides beaten firmly, 
or, where possible, plastered over with clay and allowed to 
harden, much loss would be saved. The manure, once in the 
pit, ought to be turned over occasionally, even in India, so 
as to get the drier portions mixed with the moister, and to 
make the mass rot evenly together. When the rains come, 
there is no difficulty in covering the pits with earth, and if 
the manure were well made, and less like the contents of a 
rubbivsh heap, less space would be taken up, and it would well 
repay to cover it with earth as suggested. 

In Appendix F. I have given an analysis of a sample of the 
liquid which was draining away from a manure heap at 
Bartchinhulla, Munjerabad, Mysore, and alongside I have put 
the analysis of a similar sample from a manure heap in 
England, These figures show that the drainings from the 
Indian manure heap are slightly richer, both in solid matters 
(including potash and phosphoric acid), than those in the 
English sample, and that they contain considerably more 
nitrogen. It is evident, therefore, that allowing the drainings 
to go to waste is productive of considerable loss in India, 
equally as it has been found to be the case in England. 

147 . One objection made to littering cattle is, that if they objections to 
were kept in sheds with litter under them they would be utter, 
pestered with ticks and flies, and that on this account cattle 
have to be occasionally tethered out in the open fields. Of 
course, when flies or ticks are particularly troublesome, the 
cattle can he tethered outside, if necessary, just the same ; 
but it is simply the general principle that I am advocating, one 
which, if adopted, would result, I am sure, in much saving. 

Another objection is the one which the English farmer 
made when covered yards Avere first introduced, viz., that the 
cattle would be unhealthy ; hoAvever, in England this has not 
been found to be the case, and, even as it noAv is, Indian cattle 
are often tied up in sheds; so I do not believe for a moment 
that the sprinkling of a small amount of litter, coarse grass, 

&c., supplemented by loose earth, would liave any other eftect 
than to make the sheds smell very much sweeter and cause a 
very important saving in manure. The popular idea in India, 
that cattle kept in sheds with litter put under them would 
fall ill, has been disproved by a 15 years' experience at the 
Saidapet Farm, Madras. Mr. Benson adds, from his own 
observations in the Presidency, that he has never heard of a 
case where any harm has resulted to the cattle from their 
being littered in sheds. 

To my mind, a much more potent reason given for the non¬ 
adoption of the system is found in the answer which a raiyat 
gave me at Avenashi (Coimbatore). It is hard enough to get 

sheds for ourselves," he said; '' how shall we get them for 

our cattle ? " 
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148 . It is clear to me from what I have seen all over the 
country, and also from the writing's of others, that manuie is 
not well kept, and that there is great room for improvement 
in this particular, 

A little beyond Multan I saw lieapa of dun'^ s^jatterod over the fields ; 
they had been left out in this way for over a month. 

At Gujrat I noticed that upon the manure heaps was thrown a quantity 
of stalks and other material which would have done over and over again 
for litter. The greater part of the refuse is sold for the local trade of 
pottery making, and the cultivators mainly depend for manure upon the 
coming of the silt from streams. 

Mr. E. B. Francis, of Ferozepore, writes to me^ 

The most important question in the improvement of our agriciilture is 
‘Uo improve the collection and storage of manuie, which would at the same 
time be a measure of sanitation.” 

It is a frequent practice at Cawnpore to spread the manure out on the 
fieldvs earl3% and to leave it in heaps until the rain comes. By doing this, 
considerable loss is incurred ; the manure ought to be spread out at once 
over the ground, and then the loss would not occur. 

Mr. Moens, in the Bareilly Settlement Report, says 
There are two points on which our agriculturists need instruction— 
“ (1) growing green crops for cattle ; (2) the proper management of their 

‘‘ manure.” , . . « ,, , 

In Tirhoot, I saw near Bara, heaps of manure lying in fields where they 
had been exposed for several weeks, and were fast losing their goodness. 

The following extracts are taken from Bengal Reports :— 

Palemau,-^^' Manure is kept on the bare ground, and a great deal is 

wasted.” i . j 

Bardwan ,—“ Manure heaps are not well, kept, and the urme is wasted. 
“ Sometimes the heap is very carelessly managed, and let to get too dry. No 
“ litter is used, and tb« urine is allowed to sink into the mud floor of the 

‘‘ cow-shed.” , ^ , x. i 

Dacca .,—“ Instances are not wanting of heaps of neh-fed cattle-manure 

“ wasted.” 

In only a few places in Madras did I find any attention paid to the 
preservation of manure. At Avenashi no litter of any kind was used, and 
the cultivators seemed even to be unaware that leaves might be used as 
litter. On the manure heap a quantity of straw, weeds, &c. was thrown, 
but it was not rotted at all, and might quite well have been used as litter. 
All this time the bullocks were tethered in the open, and their urine was 
bviiig wa.'ited on the hard bare ground. If only the stalks, had been 
thrown under the cattle the urine might have been partially soaked up. 
It is only right to add here, that the vaiyats expressed themselves as very 
ready to receive instruction from anyone who would impart it to them. 

At Shiyali and Madura I saw no litter used, except in one instance. 

Mr. Benson writing of Kurnool, remarks on the bad way in which 
inanuro is kept. 

Of Pallachi, in the Coimbatore district, Mr. Nicholson says 
“ The improvidence of the rainat is here exhibited in bis reckless waste 
“ of manure, whether animal or otherwise, which lies everywhere around the 
“ villages.” . 

Even at the Government Experimental Farms, although in some cases 
care was taken to store the manure better than the raiyuts did, I found 
there was still great room for improvement. 

I must make an exception in the case of the Saidapet Farm, Madras, for, 
here, littering of cattle was carefully done, But at one of the Bombay 
Farms (Poona) the urine was allowed to trickle down an open drain, merely 
cut in the earth, but not piped in any way, and was supposed to flow on to a 
manure heap at the other side of the farm buildings, and situated a con¬ 
siderable distance off. The consequence was, that, so far as I could see, 
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the urine was all absorbed in the earth before it reached the heap, except, 
perhaps, when a heavy fall of rain might wash it dowm in a diluted state. 

‘ The vsolid dung was thrown on the heap along with stalks, i^c., and the 
whole was left exposed to sun and rain. At the other Bombay farm (Bhad- 
gaon) much more care had been taken, and better manure was produced, 
although the heap ought to have been better mixed up, and turned 
occasionally j the urine from the cattle was, however, allowed to mingle with 
the rain water from the roofs of the sheddings. 

149 . I believe that a great deal might be clone by showings 
the usefulness of leaves for litter. When I was in Mysore I saw 
leaves being used by coffee planters as litter in covered sheds i 
for the making of cattle-manure, and it is quite feasible to] 
extend this practice to many other parts. A slight sprinkling^ 
of fresh leaves on the surf ace e v'ory now and then is all that is 
necessary, whilst the lower layers get trodden and matted well 
together, forming capital manure] In Table XL, paragraph 
14G, I have given two analyses of leaves collected for this 
purpose, a large quantity having been mixed carefully and 
subdivided repeatedly to get average samples. A comparison 
of these analyses with that of farmyard manure (Table VIIL, 
paragraph 121), will show that there is more nitrogen and 
about the same amount of potash in the leaves as in the dung; 
the large proportion of vegetable (organic) matter must also 
exercise decided benefit. In one instance the amount of 
phosphate of lime is as much in the leaves as in the farmyard 
manure. The two analyses of leaves show considerable 
variation in the amount of mineral matter in each, this 
arising, doubtless, from different kinds of leaves being used. 
The relative values of different kinds of leaves for manurial 
purposes has still to be worked out. The leaves of the Jack- 
fruit tree (Artocarpus integrifolia) formed a large proportion 
of the sample marked H. The leaves analysed were those 
collected on Mr. R. H. Elliot’s coffee estate in Mysore, and 
were similar to those he was in the habit of using for littering 
his bullocks. In some parts, for example, on the Malabar 
coast, it is the practice to collect and use leaves for manure. 
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150 . If I have spoken of manure bein, 
right to mention a few instances where it is be'tter lookecl 
after;— 

Tlie Saidapet Farm at Madras lias already been spoken of 
as one instance. 

On the eastern side of Rawal Pindi it is the practice to 
impregnate stable litter with urine before throwing it on the 
manure heap. 

In Tinnevelly, earth is often thrown over manure heaps 
before these are used for the cotton crop. 

Littering of cattle by the cotfee planters in Mysore has been 
referred to. 

At bhiyali Mr. S. Sabanayagam Mudliar makes pits and 
clamps the manure closely together j in Gujarat (Lombay) 
manure is kept in pits and not in heaps; at Nadiad Mr. 
Recherdas Viharidas Lesai has a very large masonry pit in 
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Manure. 

wliich manure is stored, and from which his tenants (those from 
whom he takes a share of the produce) are supplied. It was at 
Nadiad, too, that I witnessed perhaps the most careful method 
of conservation of manure to he found anywhere in India At. 
the time of my visit, the method was unfortunately thi'eatened 
with abolition through the action of the Sanitary Authority. 
The practice in the towui was, to keep the cattle iii sheds 
within the compounds ; tlie ground sloped away into one corner 
close at hand, where a pit was carefully dug and plastered; a 
channel was cut, leading from where the cows stood, and 
along this the urine was led into the pit (a distance of only 
a few yards). In this way the urine was soaked, up and 
absorbed by the solid excrements, ashes, and house-sweepings. 
As fresh manure was dropped it was added to the heap by 
plastering it over the surface. In this way an almost solid 
block of first-rate inannni. including the urine, was formed, 
and the surface getting quickly hard and dry, there was little 
or no smell, nor anything objectionable, 

161 . The instances of mamire being properly preserved are, 
however, very rare, and, broadly speaking, it may be said 
that the Native does not know the best way of making cattle- 
manure, nor of preserving it when he has it. At the same 
time I fully believe that if he were shown how to do it, and 
were to he convinced that the practice is better than his 
present one, he would adopt it, and would litter his cattle. 

A great opportunity is given to Government Experimental 
Farms to show how this can done. If this matter 
were seriously taken up simultaneously at all Experimental 
Farms, and the cultivator were shown (as I am sure he would 
be) that better manure could be made, and better crops be 
grown as the result of saving the urine and storing the whole 
carefully, it would do far more good than experimenting with 
artificial manures which are altogether beyond the reach of 
the raiyat. 

152 . My enquiries into the subject of the better conservation 
of cattle-manure brought me into contact with points con¬ 
cerning village sanitation. To one of these, as distinctly 
affecting agriculture, I must refer, more especially as the 
extended application of the sanitary rules is contemplated. 
This I can best illustrate by the instance of Nadiad, in Gujarat 
(Bombay), to which I referred in paragraph 150. I there de¬ 
scribed the careful method by which the cultivators preserved 
the solid and liquid droppings of their cattle, keeping them, 
as well as the ashes, house-sweepings, &c., in such a way that 
there was the minimum of agricultural loss, and at the same 
time no smell or other objectionable feature was introduced. 
Notwithstanding the cate exercised by the cultivators, the 
sanitary authorities, in their activity, had ordered the removal 
of the manure heaps, and had forbidden the keeping of pits 
within the precincts of the dwellings. The consequence of 
this was, that when I visited Nadiad in July 1890, instead 
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of there being closely-packed heaps of well-rotted manure 
within the compounds, the urine being absorbed before 
it had had time to decompose, I found, lying along the 
roadsides, or in the lanes, or by the hedge-sides, numerous 
small loosely-packed unfermented heaps of fresh manure and 
rubbish, on which the rain beat down, washing out the 
goodness, and rendering it cold and unfermentahle. Women 
might be seen carrying out in baskets on their heads mere 
handfuls of manure, they having frequently to go a considerable 
distance several times a day. Within the compounds it 
was even worse, for the cattle being still kept there, the 
urine, now no longer absorbed nor allowed to collect in the pit, 
flowed over the ground, and, mingling with the rain water, 
ran into the open street and along the sides of it, producing 
in its decomposition, wherever it dried up, a powerful smell 
which was the very reverse of sanitary. The eftect of the 
so-called remedy was to produce a state of things infinitely 
worse than before. But it is the agricultural loss to which 
I wish particularly to refer. The people (they are Patidars) 
complained bitterly of having to convey the small lots of 
manure outside the town every day; they said that it was 
against the Patidars* feelings to let their women carry the 
manure out themselves, and so they had to pay for hired 
labourers to do it; that, when the heaps were put out, they 
were constantly liable to be stolen ; that the manure was not 
well-made, the urine was lost, and the heap much spoilt by 
the rain, so that it never rotted properly. To test them, I 
asked to see what they called wdPwiade manure, and soon 
I was shown some well-rotted, nearly black, rich manure, 
obtained, no doubt, from a manure pit which had not yet 
been removed. The quality of this was such as to convince 
me that these people, at least, knew what good manure was 
and how to make it. In a part like this, where a magnificent 
cultivation was in a very great measure the result of the 
careful conservation of manure, it seemed to me a great mis¬ 
take that the sanitary authorities should have stepped in 
only to produce a state of things infinitely worse than 
before in a sanitary light, and one that involved decided 
agricultural loss. It is absurd to take such measures while 
still allowing cattle to remain within the compounds, the 
urine polluting the streets, and the manure heaps making the 
roadsides objectionable. Either the Patidars ought to be 
allowed to follow their economical and unobjectionable 
practice, or the cattle ought not to be allowed to stand at 
all within the compounds. The reason stated for the 
action of the authorities was, that human ordure was 
also put on the heaps in the pits, and a rule w^as made to com¬ 
pel the people to resort to the latrines outside the village. 
Even if a little ordure did so go, it was of small consequence and 
showed a sense of economy ; and, besides, whatever sanitary 
rules may be made, I do not believe that they -wdll ever suc¬ 
ceed in compelling the women to go out at night into the 
fields where the latrines are. The people of Nadiad are very 
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healthy, and epideiiiks ai e much moie fic<^ucnt in the tovns 
than in theae rural districts. It was pointed out also that, 
while the presence of the manure heaps was considered by 
the sanitary authorities to be highly dangerous, it was the 
practice everywlrere to plaster the w^alls and floors of houses 
with cow-dung, and yet no one got ill from it. Fully one- 
third of the entire population of Nadiad were cultivators.* 

When I was in the Central Provinces I found that similar 
rules were being enforced on account of the fear of cholera. 
Nevertheless, the cattle were still allowed to be tied up at 
the houses, although the manure had to be carried outside the 
villages. Here, however, the manure heaps were not kept 
with the same care as was exercised at Nadiad. 

driuwngwens! ! ^ might luention in this connection the desirability of 

covering over, both in towns and in villages, all wells which 
are used solely for drinking purposes. 

In view of the contemplated extension of the application 
of sanitary rules, 1 have gone into these matters at consider¬ 
able length, as I think that attention should he paid to them. 

153 . There is one “way in which the manure supply, both of 
dweiiings^and cattle-maiiure and of night-soil, could be used to better 

ind^rviMbie* advantage, but it is hardly a feasible plan now, I fear. I have 
remarked upon the appearance of a North-West village, the 
habitations crowded together, the wells and the best cultiva¬ 
tion and the most highly manured land lying close around 
the village site. This, doubtless, has arisen out of the experi¬ 
ence of the past, owing to the necessity of combination for 
self-protection against the raids of marauders. Undoubtedly, 
however, if the habitations could now be more scattered over 
the land, and not be huddled together on one spot, the manure 
would be more widely distributed also, and probably not be 
so much wasted; the wells also would be dotted about and 
not clustered together. Captain Chapman told me that when 
he came into possession of his property at Shahpore, in Oudh, 
one of the first things he did was to dig wells, not around 
the village site, but distributed over different parts of the 
estate. The consequence was, that when new settlers came, 
they fixed their dwellings where the wells were, and thus the 
manure from their cattle was distributed over a wider area 
and was not concentrated around the dwellings, leaving 
the outlying parts unmanured. 

Could the habitations be more scattered, and the wells too, 
the land would certainly be better maiuired. 



♦ Since writing the above, I have beard that the Collector of Nndiad has recommended that the 
inhabitants l)e allowed to keep their manure hoapH in the town aa before, provid(‘d that each man 
makoe a pit with brick sides, and that the manure be removed to the flelda as soon as the pit is full. 





CONCLUSIONS. 

154 . Whilst a few soils, such as those of silt-renewed tracts, 
the black cotton-soil, and newly-reclaimed o^ virgin land, may 
not require manure, it may be said of the greater part of 
India that the necessity for using manure is enormous, and the 
supply of it is notoriously inadequate. Water and manure 
are interdependent, and, just as the former has been and is 
still being provided for, so must attention be given to the 
supply of manure. These two factors, water and manure, 
constitute the raiyafs great needs, and in their supply 
consists, very largely, the Improvement of Indian agriculture. 
It has been shown in this chapter that, under existing 
circumstances, the maniirial supplies in use are not sufficient 
to replace the crops that are taken off the land; further, that 
the increasing tendency to export both crops and manures 
must cause a deterioration of the soil. 

In considering the various sources of manure, it has been 
pointed out that, with the exception of cattle-manure, the 
amount and use of theln is most liinited. 

Practically, therefore, everything centres in cattle-manure, 
and the question of how to use it to better advantage. 

There are two main causes which prevent manure from 
being properly utilised. The first is, that it is burnt as fuel 
because there is a deficient supply of wood; the second is, 
that it is not properly made, inasmuch as the urine is 
altogether wasted, and the manure is badly kept. The second 
of these two causes may be gradually removed by the spread 
of agricultural instruction, and by the example of Government 
Farms and Estates. The first cause, however, is one that 
cannot be removed except by the taking of bold measures by 
Government, such as those taken in introducing canals and 
ill carrying them throughout the country. Government 
cannot directly provide i/iaiiure for the land, but what they 
can do is, to provide wood to take the place of cow-dung as 
fuel, and so to liberate the latter for its proper use upon the 
land. In short, Government must now turn to supplying wood 
for agricultural purposes, just as they have supplied and are 
supplying water. 

The situation has been sketched out in Chapter V. (para¬ 
graph 51), when dealing with the question of exhaustion of 
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soil. A rapidly-increasing population creates a greater de¬ 
mand upon the soil and upon the food crops which it bears. 
Could the produce be increased even by one or two bushels per 
acre, as Sir James Caird estimates, the difficulty of population 
would be met; but without more manure the soil cannot do 
it, and the export both of crops and manures is removing 
instead of adding to its fertility. Meantime the increase 
of water facilities, throxigh Government aid, calls for the use 
of more manure, but the latter is for the greater part wasted 
because the supply of wood* for use as fuel as inadequate. 
What is the position of Government in the matter ? For 
practical purposes Government are in the place of a landlord, 
and as such it is theii^ duty to look after their property, and to 
see that it is kept up, and not be allowed to become impoverished. 
The present system is one of gradual soil-exhaustion, which 
must end in a decline, slow it may be, but still a decline of 
fertility and of productive power. It behoves Government, 
therefore, for their own sake, to take this matter into serious 
consideration, and, while there is yet time, to push forward 
active steps for preventing the decline in the value of their 
property. Unless this situation be faced, Government must 
be distinctly prepared to see the land bring in a diminished 
revenue, and to find the people less able to live upon the land. 
Nor must the bearing upon the question of Famine be 
ignored. 

Mr. .Nicholson has pointed out that in times of serious 
drought manured land is able to yield at least something, or 
even a moderate crop, whilst uiimanured land may produce 
absolutely nothing. The existence of some crop, instecad of 
total failure, may make all the difference between famine and 
ho famine. 

Lastly, there is the consideration that if more manure be 
supplied, the land will become more fertile, and be capable of 
returning an increased revenue to the State. It therefore 
becomes, I maintain, the duty of Government, both to 
themselves and to the people, to sujjply manure to the land. 
In this, now, must rest practically the Improvement of Agri¬ 
culture. Of what benefit will it he to cover the country with 
Agricultural Schools, and to teach better methods, unless the 
one great want of the cultivator be met, viz,, more Manure ? 
Of what use will it be to demonstrate at Experimental Farms 
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the value of manure, and how to preserve it, when the culti¬ 
vator has to burn it because he has nothing else for fuel ? 

The one way in which alone this question of paramount 
importance can be met is by supplying more Woody and thus 
setting free the manure for use on the land. I shall deal in the 
next chapter with the exact way in which wood might be 
supplied, but I may say here that it is in this connection 
mainly that I advocate the establishment of '' Fuel and Fod¬ 
der Reserves.^* 

To adopt the method followed in my earlier chapters, of sum¬ 
marising possible improvements in agriculture—it has been 
seen that considerable differences exist in agricultural 
practice according as the facilities for manure supply are 
greater or less. Improvement in agriculture will take place 
through the modification of these differences. This cannot be 
effected directly by the people to any great extent, although, 
here and there, as with the Kachhi cultivation, example will 
tell. Government will be able to assist in the work by the 
spread of Agricultural Education. Education will have a 
powerful influence in breaking down prejudice, and, by it, the 
better practices and their advantages will be made known. 

But the work of Government does not stop here ; positive 
measui’es, too, must be taken. First and foremost, Government 
must supply wood for agricultural purposes, to take the place 
of the cow-dung at present burnt. Then, Agricultural Depart¬ 
ments must, by means of an organised system of agricultural 
enquiry, ascertain the manurial facilities and needs of each 
part of the counti'y; they must acquaint themselves with the 
practice of the best parts, and transfer it, when possible, to 
others ; they must ascertain and demonstrate at Experimental 
Farms the value of various manures, and, in especial, the 
benefit of littering cattle, and the bettor preservation of 
manure. It is evident that in this work advantage will have 
to be taken, not only of a knowledge of indigenous practice, 
but also of Western science and experience. In this connection 
I would urge, as most desirable, the appointment of an 
Agricultural Chemist, who may render much assistance in 
utilising existing manurial sources, in demonstrating their 
use and value, in possibly discovering new manurial resources, 
and in solving various questions bearing on the relation of 
soils, crops, and manures. 
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156. I advocate,— 

The establishment of '' Fuel and Fodder Reserves/’ for 
the primary purpose of supplying wood to take 
the place of cow-dung as fuel. 

The inauguration of a system of Agricultural Enquiry, 
to ascertain the manurial facilities and require¬ 
ments of each part of the country. 

The spread of Agricultural Education, to assist in 
teaching the value of better practices, and to break 
down prejudice. 

The employment of Experimental Farms, for the 
purpose of showing how manurial resources can be 
best used and conserved, and for demonstrating 
the value of, and extending, the better practices of 
other parts. 

The employment of an Agricultural Chemist, to assist 
in utilising existing manurial resources to best 
purpose, in discovering fi*esh ones, and in the 
solution of agricultural problems. 
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156 . From the last chapter, in which the manurial resources 
of India were considered, I pass now to discuss the wood supply 
of the country, and how it may be increased, primarily with 
the view of setting free more manure for the land by the 
substitution of wmod for cow-dung as fuel. 

In order to understand how agricultural ends in the, matter 
of wood supply are to be best served, it is neceSvSary to brieiiy 
review the policy which, in the early days of the Forest Depart¬ 
ment, was adopted in regard to forests and other supplies of 
wood, and also the changes which have been called for in 
more recent times. 

157 . At the time of its creation, about 1806, the Forest 
Department found the forests of the country fast disappearing AdmimstratioD. 
before the spread of cultivation, and before the reckless 
destruction cairied on by the people. Agricultural resources 

were vanishing, and the climate was, not improbably, being 
affected injuriously. None too soon did the Forest Depart¬ 
ment step in to prevent the entire deforestation of the 
country, which would most certainly have taken place. As 
the demand for cultivation spread, so would the forests have 
disappeared before the plough, had not a strong hand been 
interposed to save what was still remaining. 

The people, left to themselves, have never been able to 
manage forests properly, nor to understand how forests may 
he conserved and utilised to the best advantage. Their 
practice had been simply to cut and clear the forest to make 
room for cultivation, and, as soon as the virgin soil was 
spent, they pushed on, broke up fresh land and cleared moie 
forest. And this, if allowed, they would still do, thinking 
only of the immediate present, and not of the future. 

But the Forest Department, by its intervention, has stopped workaonc 
in a great measure the work of destruction, and has not only SlpartSent, 
brought in a large, and ensured a continuous, revenue to 
Government, but ifc has laid the foundations of a system 
which, if properly directed, may be made to conduce greatly 
to the agricultural prosperity of India. But when it began 
its work its chief duties were the preservation and develop¬ 
ment of large timber forests, such as the teak forestvS of Lower 
Burma, the sal forests of Oudh, and the deodar forests of the 
Himalayas, or the forests of the Western Ghdts. Its objects 
were in no sense agricultural, and its success was gauged 
mainly by fiscal considerations; the Department was to be a it»mcoe.ia 
revenue-paying one. Indeed, we may go so far as to say that 
its interests were opposed to agriculture, and its. intent was 
rather to exclnde agriculture than to admit it to participation 
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in the benefits. The chief reason for this was, that the 
admission of grazing into the forests would have destroyed 
the young seedlings, and have rendered the maintenance of 
the forests by natural reproduction impossible. So far as the 
original design went, the Forest Department deserves full 
recognition of the admirable work which it has done in saving 
to the country the forests now under its care, but which, if 
left to the people, would have been ruthlessly destroyed. 

168 . At that time, however, these large timber forests were 
not in contact with important tracts of cultivation, but were, 
for the most part, situated on hills and mountain ranges, only 
occasionally bordering on cultivation, and that of a sparse 
and backward kind, often carried on by half-wild tribes. As 
the population increased, and the pressure on the land called 
for extension of the cultivated area, so the latter spread to 
the borders of the forests. Again, of recent years, there has 
been a feeling that the forests and other wooded tracts ought 
to be made to serve the interests of agriculture more directly 
than they have done in the past, and that areas should be 
reserved and f resh ones be created in the midst of the cultivated 
land, and not merely on hills and mountain ranges. The Govern¬ 
ments of India, Bombay, and Madras have been urging their 
respective Forest Departments in this direction, and have 
endeavoured to extend the influence of the forests from the 
remoter hills to the cultivated plains. In this way the policy 
of the Forest Department has been undergoing a change, in 
order to meet the altered conditions of agriculture. The old 
traditions which animated its officers, viz., that the sole aims 
of a forester were to grow big timber and to show a large 
revenue, are wearing off, and. whereas considerable prejudice 
existed in the past against the Department, by reason of its 
being opposed to agriculture, a feeling is now growing, among 
the more enlightened of its offlcers at least, that one great 
object should be to directly serve agricultural interests. It is 
this altered policy that I wish to support, and to show, if 
possible, the need of giving fuller scope to the usefulness of 
the Department. 

159 . The requirements of the agriculturist in respect of wood 
are, small timber for house-building, wood for making imple¬ 
ments, and firewood; the lavst-named principally to 'frake the 
place of the cow-dung which, though the most valuable 
manure at the raiyat's disposal, is, nevertheless, generally 
burnt as fuel in default of wmod. 

160 . In tlie last chapter, after reviewing the various sources 
of manure supply, we saw that they were very limited in 
number, and that the only material available in any quantity 
was the ordinary cattle-dung. Further, we found that, wher¬ 
ever wood wms sufficiently abundant, dung was used for the 
land and it was not burnt; but that where wood was deficient, 
manure was burnt in the absence of any other source of fuel, 
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and that the land was thus deprived of it. The dependence of 
the soil for its fertility upon the supply of water and of manure 
was also instanced. The conclusion was, accordingly, drawn 
that the supply of wood to serve as fuel forms one of the most 
important factors in maintaining the fertility of the soil, or, 
m other words, the prosperity of agriculture. I can hardly put 
this too strongly, for it is the one practical measure on which I 
place the most importance; it is that which calls for the most 
urgent attention, and from which the greatest benefits may be 
expected to follow. I make, in my Report, other recommenda¬ 
tions and suggestions, it is true, but I consider them minor 
ones compared with this. Let us once more review the 
position. A country exporting manures as well as crops, not 
utilising even the night-soil, and then burning the cattle- 
dung because fuel is scarce; an ever-increasing population, 
and a greater demand on the land to supply more and larger 
crops, these latter depending on more manure being available. 

What more ready plan than to supply wood as fuel in order 
to save the manure for the land ^ In the substitution of 
wood for cow-dung no question of caste prejudice is involved, 
such as is the case in the use of bones or of night-soil. It is 
a measure which the people would adopt, and have adopted, 
on their own account, wdierever it has been possible. Further, 
the improvement thus to he effected Is one which proceeds 
upon the right lines, viz., the improvement of Indian Agri¬ 
culture from within rather than from without 

I therefore do not hesitate to say that, just as Government The importance 
foresaw the difficulties of the people in supplying themselves , 

With water, and so provided it for them, so must attention 
he now turned to the difficulties of the people in the matter of 
fuel, and, seeing how impossible it is for them to provide it 
for themselves, Government must do this for them too. It is 
not in the interests of the people alone that I would urge this, 
for, having fully discussed all other ways of increasing the 
manure supply, it is clear that this is the one way in which 
it can be effected, and, if not effected, sooner or later the land 
must fall off in productive power, and the revenue derived 
therefrom by the State must decline too. Accordingly, I 
regard the provision of fuel as the most potent means of 
maintaining prosperity, not alone to the cultivators, but to 
the State itself, and as a measure which the latter, in its own 
interestsf should take up immediately. If wood could be 
made to take the place of dung for fuel we should soon come to 
realise that more wood means more manure, that more manure 
means more crops, and more crops an increasing revenue to 
the State; whilst, to the cultivator, it implies more fodder, 
better cattle, and more manure again to ensure the future 
fertility of the soil. 

161. I do not take to my.se]f credit for more than emphasisiii!? Provio,« 
what others have already pointed out on this subject. As 
much as 17 years ago Mr. R. PI. Elliot, writing in the Times/' 
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urged the necessity of Fuel Reserves ’’ for India, and much that 
he then said has since proved to be true. The same views 
have been urged by others, but there is call now for more 
definite action than there has been in the past. What has 
been done so far, whilst not w'ithout benefit to agriculture, 
has, to my mind, taken mainly the form of supplying wood 
for the requirements of large towns and railways. Although 
agriculture has been indirectly helped by the smaller amount 
of dung burnt in consequence, yet I think that hardly 
enough importance has been attached to the bearing of the 
wood supply upon the fertility of the soil, and to the need of 
supplying firewood to villages as w^ell as to towns. 

162 . The influence of an extended growth of wood upon 
the climate lias been fully dealt with in paragraph 38 of 
Chapter IV., and has been referred to as atfording a pos¬ 
sible, though perhaps only local, amelioration of the severities 
of climate. 

There is another feature about tree-growing wdiich must not 
be forgotten, viz., the shelter and protection afforded from 
the burning sun, and also from the violent wunds. Mr. 
Nicholson points out that many tracts in the Coimbatore 
district are exposed to severe wunds. He says 

Dh rrapuraru DitdrieJ ,—‘‘ Hedges <and belts of trees woiiM be peculiavl}" 

useful in this wirid-swepi tract.” 

Udamalpet .— “ It is the most open taluk in the district, having few hedges 
“and very few trees; hence the winds of the south-west monsoon are 

severely felt.” 

Many parts of Mysore suffer greatly from damage by wind. 
On the North-West frontier the presence of trees is in¬ 
dispensable to the growing of gras.s. 

The advantages of tree-growing in connection with the 
supply of leaves for litter and for manure have been spoken of 
in Chapter VII, (see paragraph 14D), and to this may be 
added the provision of food afforded both to men and cattle 
in time of famine, if suitable kinds of trees be grown. 

163 . Whilst laying particular stress, as I have done, on the 
need for an extended wmod supply, and mainly for the purpose 
of providing fuel, it would be wrong to ignore what the 
respective Governments of India, Bombay, and Madras have 
done, or, at least, have urged on their Forest Departments 
the necessity for doing. Without going into particulars, I 
\rould indicate the general lines that have been taken. 

It was Dr. (subsequently Sir Dietrich) Brandi.s, the real 
founder of the existing Imperial Forest Department, who 
gave the great impulse to the grow th of wdiat may be termed 

Agricultural Forests.’' It was he who clearly saw^ the line 
which the Forest policy of the future would have to take, and 
who did his be.st to guide it in this direction. Already in 
1873, at his suggestion, tracts had been taken up in Ajmere- 
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Merwara, a little territory under direct Imperial control, and 
thus available for the purpose. This will be explained more 
in detail later, but it may be said here that the results were 
very satisfactory, and Sir D. Brandis wrote - 

“It may be pointei out that in all except the most arid tracts, or where 
“ denudation is complete and of long standing, mere protection, aided by 
“ sowing and planting in suitable places, will gradually clothe grounds with 
“ trees and shrubs.” 

Sir D. Brandis, at the close of his Indian career, went himself 
to Madras to assist the Madras Government in framing their 
policy of ‘‘ Agricultural Forests,"' and largely to his elforts it is 
due that in Madras so much has been done to make the Forest 
Department serve agricultural interests. 

The Famine Commissioners showed that they were alive 
to the way in which the forests might assist agriculture. 
They said in their Report:— 

So far as any immediate advantage is to be sought fi'om 
the extension of forest in respect to protection against 
drought it will, in our opinion, be mainly in the direction 
'' of the judicious enclosure and protection of tracts .... 
'' from which improved and more certain pasture may be 
** secured for the cattle of the vicinity; a vsupply of fire- 
wood secured which may lead to a more general utilisation 
of animal manure for agriculture, and a possible addition 
made to the power of the subsoil to retain its moisture, and 
to the prospect of maintaining the supply of water in the 
“ wells."’ 

The Government of India, in following up the recommen¬ 
dations of the Famine Commission, issued, in March 1883, a 
Resolution calling attention to the grooving decrease in the 
area of grazing land and wooded tracts in many parts, 
notably the Punjab, the North-West Provinces, and the 
Central Provinces, and to the damage done through excessive 
grazing. They quoted numerous cases, such as Banda, where, 
in the famine of 1878-79, grazing areas had been instru¬ 
mental in saving thousands of cattle; and other iuxstances, 
such as Jhansi and Rohtak, in which thousands had perished 
for lack of these areas. They asked, therefore, the attention 
of Provincial Agricultural Departments to this question, 
and the co-operation of the Forest Department. It was 
suggested that enquiry should be made by district officers, 
with a view of ascertaining how far cattle needed protection, 
and what lands, either Government propet*ty or else purchas¬ 
able at reasonable rates, were available for the formation of 
what were thenceforth to be termed ‘‘ Fuel and Fodder 
Reserves."" 

It was recommended that the purchase of land should be 
effected, provided the price came within a limit of Rs. 20,000 
for 10 square miles. The actual management of the 
Reserves"" was intended to be in the hands of the Forest 
Department. 
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Enquiries were next made, at Government suggestion, as to 
whether suitable spots for ‘'Fuel and Fodder Reserves 
existed along canal banks and lines of railway. 

As the result of the enquiides made, it was ascertained that 
in the Doab(North-West Provinces) saline land (usur) could bo 
obtained in abundance, and also a certain amount of ravine 
land, both of which would pay for growing trees and grass upon. 
Ravine lands at Etawah and at Jhansi were subsequently 
taken up, and canal plantations have been established at 
Cawnpore, Agra, Rurki, Delhi, and other parts of the North- 
West Provinces and the Punjab. Other plantations, such as 
those of Changa Manga, and Shahdara, near Lahore, had 
been previously created by the Forest Department. 

Mention was made just now also of the “reserves'’ esta¬ 
blished at Ajmere-Merwara at the instigation of Sir D. 
Brandis. 

But it is in Madras that more has been done than anywhere 
else to assist agriculture by means of the forests. One great 
reason for this is, that in this Presidency the waste land is 
the propei'ty of Government, and they can therefore disx>ose 
of it as they like. This is also the case in Bombay, and 
wherever no permanent settlement of the land exists. The 
exceptional circumstance that Ajmere-Merwara was under the 
direct control of the Government of India enabled land 
similarly to be taken up there for the purpose of fornung 
“ reserves.” Again, in Madras, cultivated land is more or 
less mixed up with undulating wood-producing country, and 
thus field and forest come in close proximity, j)resenting a 
great contrast to the vast level idain which includes the 
Punjab, North-West Provinces, and Bengal. 

164 . I propose now to deal in succession” with the different 
ways in which at f)resent the supply of wood is maintained, 
and then to consider in what directions extension for agri¬ 
cultural ends is most needed. 

First of all come the large ti7aher-pro(lucin<j forests. 
Everyone must recognise the necessity of having these ; they 
supply Europe with teak, for example, and are requisite for 
all building purposes, and for providing railway sleepers, fur¬ 
niture, &c. As we have seen, they are for the most part 
still removed from the general area of cultivation, and it is 
mostly on the hills and mountain ranges that they are found. 
They are clearly demarcated and defined as being forests for 
the primary purpose of supplying large timber^ and should, 
I think, be rightly treated as such. 

In them the main end should be kept in view, and every 
means be used to grow as fine and as large timber as may be 
required. From these forests grazing must be excluded 
entirely, if the forest be worked on the jardinage system 
(that according to which trees of all ages, from seedlings to 
mature trees, are mixed up together, singly or in groups, 
everywhere over the whole area, the fellings being siuiilarly 



located at short intervals wherever a suitable tree may 
happen to be). The object being to encourage natural 
reproduction and restocking, grazing would do great damage, 
inasmuch as the seedlings would speedily be nibbled oh* 
or trampled down. If the forest be worked in blocks, 
trees of like age being classed into separate groups, it 
would perhaps be possible, without direct damage to the 
forovst, to admit grazing into particular blocks at certain 
times. In any case, in time of drought these forests 
would be the means of keeping alive many of the cattle 
of the country. But, beyond this exceptional event, in 
forests of this class I should like the forest officer to have 
full liberty and every facility for growing large timber 
independently of any minor considera tions; also, I think 
that he should be allowed to strictly enforce rules for 
preventing forest hres and for excluding grazing, &;c., as 
well as all others that are necessary to the attainment of his 
main purpose. 

It is, in short, impossible to have timber forests and hnJuTg TUnber^ 
agriculture on the same area; the most that these forests can 
do for agriculture is, to provide, for the immediate vicinity, sametirca, 
a certain amount of small wood and firewood obtained from 
the timber that is felled, and to servo as a refuge for cattle 
in time of drought and famine. 

Of this nature are the Coorg forests, which I visited under 
the guidance of Mr. H. C. Hill, Officiating Inspector General 
of Forests. They are at a distance from, and not in the 
midst of ot near, cultivation, and they could not now be 
brought to benefit directly the actual cultivators of populated 
villages at a distance. Around them is only a scattered agri¬ 
culture and a meagre population. Here, I should say, are 
forests which by their position are best adapted for timber- 
growing purposes, and for such purposes they should be kept. 

They are too far ofi‘ to supply the cultivator with firewood at 
a rate which he could afibrd to pay, and which would at the 
same time be remunerative to the Forest Department; whilst, 
to the cultivator, even were there any considerable agricultural 
population, the cost of carting would be prohibitive. It may, 
however, pay quite well to remove large logs, such as con¬ 
tractors or railway companies would buy. I am obliged, 
therefore, to look on these forests as likely to do but little 
to increase the supply of manure available for the land 
through the substitution of wood for cow-dung as fuel. 

Whilst advocating the closer attention of the Forest Depart¬ 
ment to agricultural ends, and commending the step taken in 
1884, which brought the Department under the Imperial 
Department of Agriculture, I have no wish to urge inter¬ 
ference with the necessary and legitimate purposes which the 
large timber-growing forests serve for the good of the country. 

Large timber is, and always will be, required, and to make 
the supply a means of obtaining a large revenue is a very 
proper end, where, as I have showm, other interests do not 
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suffer thereby. I am, accordingly, in full sympathy with the 
Forest Department in their contention that, where the object 
is to grow timber, it is necessary to close these forests alto¬ 
gether to grazing, or at least only to open certain blocks at a 
time, and to enforce stringently the rules which exist in 
regard to the prevention of forest fires. I have myself seen, 
over and over again, during my tour through the Coorg forests, 
instances of the damage done by forest fires; how that seed¬ 
lings are killed and the entire natural reproduction, so 
essential in a timber forest, is completely stopped. I can quite 
understand, too, the damage that will be done in a forest 
where reproduction is going on, either on account of cattle 
trampling down the seedlings, or by goats pulling down the 
branches and young trees bodily, or by goats and sheep, nib¬ 
bling off the young shoots. Goats, in particular, must have no 
place in a forest of this kind. 

Much has been said by certain writers in favour of the 
annual setting on fire of the forest grass, in order to get a 
fresh growth" of herbage. The occasional clearing of the 
coarse dried grass by fire may result in the growth of a tem¬ 
porary crop of fresh grass to feed cattle for a month or so, 
but it simply means ruination to the forest, and the infliction 
of damage from which the forest will not for many a year 
recover. I have, therefore, no sympathy whatever with those 
w^ho have maintained that it is a good thing to have an 
annual burning of the forest grass, or that the forests ought 
to be thrown open to unrestricted grazing. But I wish to 
make it clear that I am here speaking of forests which are 
essentially, by situation and natural conditions, timber- 
jyroducing forests. 


^ Claurfftcation of 
^oreijt#. 


165, The Forest Department recognises three classes of 
forests, (1) ‘‘Reserved Forests/’ or those which, being the 
property of Government, or over which they have proprietary 
rights, have been set aside and constituted “ Reserved Forests 
(2) “ Protected Forests,” or those which, though the property 
of Government, or over which Government have proprietary 
rights, have not been included in a “reserved forest;” in these 
Government may declare any class of tree reserved, or close 
any part for a term not exceeding 20 years; (3) all other 
forest lands are termed “ IJnclassed Forests.” 


166. Of “Protected Forests” I need say little more tlian that 
I think it would have been very much better to have made 
them all “ Reserved Forests.” The retaining of certain rights 
by Government, and allowing the people to do otherwise as 
they like, is not conducive to the foi’est serving the best 
purposes. 

In many cases, notably the Punjab, the creation of “ pro¬ 
tected” forests has arisen, I believe, mainly from the fact 
that the Local Government have not had the courage to 
extend full protection to land which ought really to have 
been “ reserved ” forest. A partial protection only has been 
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extended to them, the Local Goveinnient fearing to cause 
friction with the people. In view of the important issues of 
forest preservation> the reckless use of the forests by the 
people when uncontrolled, and the general unsatisfactoriness 
of the working of protected forests, it would, I think, 
have been much better to have taken the bold step at the 
outset. In the case of any land that is^ reserved, exclusion 
from it may be necessary for a time at first, but before long 
the benefit of doing this will be apparent, and even in the 
first year a quantity of grass will probably be available for 
cutting as fodder. 

167. Among Reserved Forests '' are included the timber- 
growing forests which I have referred to in paragraph 1(>4. 

I now intend to deal with those/* reserved forests ” which are 
near the cultivated areas, and which can be made to serve 
agricultural ends. The action taken by^ the respective 
Governments of India, Bombay, and Madras in extending the 
influence of the forests from the hills to the cultivated plains 
was, undoubtedly, a good one. But, from one cause and 
another, it has come about that, with some exceptions, the 
advantages of ** reserved forests have hardly been brought 
home to the agricultural population, and too often the latter 
have been inclined to regard the reservation of a forest as 
their exclusion from it, rather than as the means of providing 
a benefit for them. 

It is necessary to look briefly at the causes which have 
brought this about. Undoubtedly in the past there lias been 
a tendency on the part of the Forest Department to grow 
large timber only, and to reap a large revenue by doing this. 
We have seen, in paragraph 157, how this naturally came 
about, and that it was the result of the duties with which the 
Department was charged at the outset. But the traditions 
have not altogether passed away even now, and there is still 
need of reminding the Department, as Sir D. Brandis did in 
1883, that the growing of big timber is not the only, and often, 
indeed, may not he the main, object of a forester’s existence. 

Sir D. Brandis wrote in 1883 

It must now be diatinctly recognised that not only does the provision 
“ of timber and firewood come within the legitimate scope of forest admia- 
“ istration in India, bnt one of its most important duties will, in future, bo 
“to increase the supply of cattle fodder, particularly during seasons of 
“ drought in the drier districts.” 

There have been, undoubtedly, considerable difficulties in 
the way of the Forest Department, and where, as in the case 
of Ajmere-Merwara, there has been no hindrance to procuring 
land, the Department has shown its readiness to minister to the 
more agricultural needs as well as to the growing of timber. 

Nevertheless there is, I think, a great deal more that can 
be done, and what is chiefly needed is, to extend the action 
taken by the Madras Government. 

I should, in justice, say here that among the officers of the 
Forest Department there are many who recognise the import- 
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aiice of the objects to which Sir D. Brandis refers, and who 
carry them out as far as they can. Some snch men I met 
during my tours, 

168, What prevents extended action is not any check from 
the Government of India, nor yet from the Forest Depart¬ 
ment, hut it is a financial check, and one which accordingly 
prevents Local Governments from taking action. The Forest 
J)ep<artrnent is practically called upon to show a large revenue, 
and is naturally proud of the profit it makes. At the same 
time it is a notoriously undermanned Department, but is 
unable to increase its staff* materially (as would be necessary 
were the more agricultural purposes closely followed), unless 
by showing a still larger surplus to meet the expense of 
additional officers. So it has come about that, in the majority 
of cases, the officers have turned their efforts mainly to pro¬ 
ducing large timber wherever they could, even though the 
circumstances of the reserved forests'' would, in the wider 
sense of the good of the country as a whole, have often 
adapted them better to other purposes than timber-growing. 

169, It is by no means the case that timber-growing will 
always be tlie purpose to which the forest is be^st suited 
naturally, 03‘ the most desii'able one when all considerations 
are taken into account. Areas have been taken up in the 
pavst, and the attempt has been made to grow on them timber 
for sale, whereas these areas were never fitted for such a 
purpose, but only for growing scrub-jungle and for providing 
grazing. Tliere are many such instances in the Madras 
Presidency. If the Forest Department is told to conserve 
timber it will do it, and wherever it sees a chance. What 
must come to be understood is, that forests maybe so situated 
or naturally so adapted that timber-growing may not always 
be the main end to be sought, but that Avhat the forester is 
accustomed to regard as “ accessories,” such as, small timber, 
firewood, grass, fee., should, in many cases, be the main con¬ 
sideration, and that for which the forest should be worked. 
In some of the Bombay forests, for example, the supply of 
twdgs and leaves for the rah system of making seed-beds 
(see Chapter VIL, paragraph 131), may be the most useful aid 
to agriculture, and the growing of trees that may be pollarded 
would do much more good than supplying timber. At Mahim 
(Bombay) and Hospet (Madras) I saw cultivators lopping 
the trees around their owm fields, the twigs and leaves being 
utilised either for nth or else directly as manure for rice fields. 
Nor wercj.tlie trees ruthlessly destroyed, for they were only 
lopped once in four years. Similarly, some trees are most 
usefully grown for pollarding, the shoots being used as props 
for plantains or betel vine. At M4him 1 counted over 50 new 
shoots on a pollarded hhendi (Hibiscus) ticc, and I was told 
that the number went sometimes up to 100. The shoots take 
three years to grow to a sufficient size, and the trees live for 
40 years. I could not help thinking it w'as much better for 
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"Streep to thus yield a triennial supply of shoots for 40 
fans, than that they should be left alone all the time in order 
i afford at the close of it one single log of timber. 


';-i Where such is the case, and seeing that in wet regions the 
■ah system has been proved to be the best for rice cultivation, 

) would frequently be very legitimate for the Forest Depart- 
lent to work for the supply of rah instead of for timber. 

The Forest Department have, in some instances^ tried to 
undertake the provision of rah, but the difficulty has been 
that they feel compelled to cut it according to rule, and then 
to stack and keep it, whereas the cultivators must have it 
fresh, and j ust when they want it, as well as at a not expensive 
rate. 

170. In demarcating a reserved forest ’’ it is the practice The provision 
to ascertain, register, and provide for the continuance of 

rights which are found to be already existing over such areas. 

But more than this is required. It is not enough to satisfy 
existing rights, or to provide for the wants of the people 
imrriediately around the reserved area, and then to say, 

Having done this, we will now grow our timber.’' What 
I maintain is, that, having marked off the most suitable and 
more distant areas for timber-growing, the reserved forests ” 
which are nearer cultivation should be worked more in the 
interests of the people than has been the case in the past, and 
that the first consideration, and not the last, should be how 
the wants of the agricultural community generally (who are 
not fortunate enough to have acquired any rights) can be best 
met, and how the benefits which the forest reservation confers 
may be extended to as wide an area as possible. To this there 
are limits of distance beyond which firewood, &c. cannot be 
profitably carted, but my contention is, that the object to be 
kept in view should be to see how large a numher of the cul¬ 
tivating villages can be provided for, not how few must have 
their actual rights supplied. When this is done, I have not a 
word to say against the remainder of the forest being utilised 
for timber-growing, for sale of fuel to towns, for letting out to 
graziers, &c., whichever be possible and most remunerative; 
but these must, come after, and not before, the agricultural 
needs of the country. 

171. It is right that I should here make an exception in Exception 
favour of what has been done in Ajmere-Merwara. The AjSSmvara. 
reserves here, which I had the pleasure of visiting under 

Mr. H. C, Hill’s guidance, quite meet the ends which they 
should fulfil. No attempt is made to grow large timber (the 
soil, indeed, is quite unsuited to it); but large quantities of 
small wood and of firewood are produced, and a considerable 
amount of grass is cut for fodder, whilst, even during my 
visit, the reserves had, in a time of drought, been the means 
of saving a number of cattle belonging to the surrounding 
villages. 
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If the example of Ajmere-Merwara were to be followed 
tensively, much good would certainly I’esult, but, as it is^ 
there is room for improvement, and my remarks made above., 
hold good, I believe, in general. 

172. As to firewood, it is quite true, as forest officers have 
pointed out to me, that the price of firewood must be regulated 
by the demand, and that firewood cannot be sold at one rate to 
a’town and at another to the cultivator, or else the latter will 
at once resell his purchase at a profit. But, what 1 think 
might well be adopted is the system by which the inhabitants 
of certain defined areas around a “ reserved forest ’’ might be 
allowed, on payment of a certain yearly sum, to take out an 
annual license to remove w'hat wood they require for building, 
implements, and firewood, as also fodder, &c., provided these 
be for their domestic use only, and not for sale ; also to graze 
(when grazing can be provided) all cattle of which they are 
the bond fide oyfne-rs. This would get rid of any difficulty as 
reganls the price of firewood; and, inasmuch as the licenses 
would specify the particular blocks where the perniission 
could he exercised, and •would be liable to he cancelled if the 
restrictions were exceeded, the control would lie with the 
forest officer, who -would determine the areas to be thus set 
off. 

The only difficulty would be in the case of those who 
hold rights of grazing, of removing firewood, fee., and w'ho 
would hardly be willing to pay an annual sum when 
before they had been free. Tbis would, however, not apply 
everywhere, and where it did, the rights would have to be 
defined, just as is done at present in the case of “ reserved 
forests.” 

173. I have spoken of the need of a larger staff" of better- 
trained men in the Forest Department to carry out the 
working of forests in an agricultural direction. As the 
forests come more in contact with agriculture, so will there 
he need of greater supervision and more official protection 
against fire and against unauthorised grazing, &c. To take 
an example, in the Coorg forests there is only one European 
professional officer over an area consisting of 248 square 
miles of “reserved” forests, and COl square miles of “pro¬ 
tected ” forests. 

174. But the Forest Department is sometimes called upon, 
or else attempts, to perform impossibilities. When the need 
for serving agricultural ends has been improssed upon them, 
the officers have frequently been expected to produce out of 
the same forest large, medium-sized, and small timber, fire¬ 
wood, leaves, rah material, and grazing, all at once. In 
Bombay the Forest Department has decided that these varied 
wants can best be met by a 40 years* rotation. This means 
that rdhf for example, could in any one year be only taken 
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off one-fortieth of the area, a very insufficient amount in 
many cases. It is quite clear that cutting for rah must be 
done near cultivation, and that there must be regular woxdc- 
plans drawn up for it, the people being allowed to cut the 
material themselves over allotted areas, worked, say, on a 
three or four years’ rotation, and payment to bo by levy on 
the rice area cultivated, or on a village as a whole. 

Again, the agriculturists being under the Revenue officials, 
there are not wanting instances where, owing to the absence of 
a proper understanding between these officials and those of the 
I orest Department, friction has been caused upon the closing 
ef the forests, or by the issue of orders to stoix the lopping 
of trees for ^ ^ 

17'^. Thus, partly from the nature of its action, of necessity 
a resoricting one, but mainly from the obligations put upon 
it by the Executive Government, also from the impossibilities 
it has been asked to perform, and, lastly, from being greatly 
undermanned, the Forest Department has not been as 
popular in the past as it might have been. But I am sure 
tmit when it is fully recognised that there are other ends 
which the Forest Department should serve besides that of 
growing timber and making a large revenue out of the 
lorevsts, the Department will readilv -carry these out to its 
best ability. 

feuch an end is that which I have indicated, the provision, 
for the agricultural community primarily, of facilities for 
obtaining what they require, viz., small timber, wood for 
implements, firewood, leaves, grass, or, where possible, 
grazing. No action would, I am sure, do inoro to render the 
hor<^t Department popular and its work one of widespread- 
ing benefit, could it be instructed to carry out such objects as 
the above, and to bring these facilities to the cultivators’ 
doors. Such a policy would be one of giving, and not what 
the people have considered the past policy* one of taking 
away. The cultivators would then feel that the forests were* 
a real benefit to them, and possibly much unculturable land 
would become clothed with trees and grass. 

I cannot better conclude the consideration of this portion 
of my Report than by giving the following extract from a 
Resolution of the Madras Government, issued in October 
loUO, upon this subject 

Paragra2)h24.-“lt is, however, most necessary to correct 
the idea, which prevails somewhat widely, that as soon as a 
lorest is reserved, cattle and men are to he excluded and 
“ l* worked for the profit of Government rather’than 

fm-the benefit of the people. It cannot be too strongly 
affirmed that the chief object of the reserved forests 
throughout the greater part of the country is the provision 
ot pastime, small timber, fuel, and leaves for manure, or 
litter. These are to be worked in order to meet the wants 
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“ of the villagers in these respects, and are not to be con- 
“ verted into close preserves for the growth of large timber.” 

This important Resolution exactly expresses the opinions 
I had already formed, and it is in the direction indicated 
that I think future policy should proceed. 

176. I am aware that ehangevS cannot he effected without 
expenditure of money, and perhaps a diminished revenue 
may be the result, at least for a time. But I have attempted 
to show that the obtaining of a large revenue fi'om the sale 
of timber may not be coincident with the best interests of 
the country at large, and that a possible diminution of it 
.may be attended by increased revenue to the State from 
cultivated land. It has also to be remembered that a very 
large portion of the reveniie of the Forest Department is 
derived from rich grazing grounds which have been 
ferred to it from the Land Revenue Department. The Forest 
Department, in being a revenue-earning one, starts with the 
following advantage in favour of its old policy as agaii^^t 
the one I recommend; that, if timber be sold, the return is 
an actual one, whereas if the plan I advocate be followed, 
the increase wdll he a potential one; it cannot be directly 
translated into figures. Nevertheless, I trust I have said 
enough to show that action in the direction of providing 
for agricultural wants, knd lirimarily as regards the supply ^ 
of fuel, is inseparably bound up with the prosperity of the 
agricultural classes, and wdth the maintenance of the Land 
Revenue of the State. 

177. Next to the forests come the plantations which have 
been established along canal banks, lines of railway, and 
other selected spots, primarily for the supply of fuel to 
towns and railways, and not with special agricultural intent. 
As mentioned in paragraph 163, plantations have been made 
along the banks of canals in the North-West Provinces and 
the Punjab, and such towns as Cawripore, Agra, Rurki, and 
Delhi are thereby supplied wdth fuel. It was reported in 

* 1889 that in the North-West Provinces there were 30,037 acres 
of plantations along the hanks of the Upper Ganges, Lower 
Ganges, Agra, and Eastern Jumna Canals. These are, however, 
under the control of the Irrigation Department, and not of 
the Forest Department, and no effort is made to create a 
local market for the wood; hence it all goes to the large 
towns, and the plantations are of little local agricultural use. 
In addition, the system of letting out grazing is by no means 
satisfactory: in many parts the cultivators arrange among 
themselves, so that there is no competition for the privilege 
of grazing, and one man will thus i>urcliase the right of 
grazing over an extensive area for a merely nominal sum, 
putting on as maiiy cattle (including his neighbours’) as he can 
and in turn receiving payment from those whose cattle he 
admits. In other cases grazing is not allovred, but only the 
cutting of grass. If the working of these plantations were 
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put under a forest officer they would probably be better seen 
to. Along the Cawnpore Canal the plantations are 40 feet 
deep; habtd, neem, pepnl and other varieties of ficus, 
dhdk, Mssu, and jar man are the principal trees grown. The 
native proprie^rs {zemindars) in the neighbourhood some¬ 
times have plantations of their own, mostly of dhdk and 
babul wood ; every three years they cut these over and send 
the wood into Cawnpore. 

Changa Manga is a large plantation of 10,000 acres, oiiaaga Manga, 
situated along the North Western Railway, and watered 
by the Bari-Doab Canal. It was started in 1866, and its 
object was to provide fuel for the railway. Shisham 
{Dalbergia sissu) is the tree grown, and it is cut on a 
15 years’ rotation. I found, on enquiry, that the railway 
company takes the whole of the wood, although only sup¬ 
posed to have that which is above 2 inches in diameter. 

The smaller wood, 1 to 2 inches in diameter, is re-sold by 
the railway company. A large quantity of grass, mostly of 
a coarse nature, grows in the plantation, and to this I shall 
refer in the next chapter. But 1 would mention that, so far 
as I could see, the Changa Manga plantation does not serve 
any agricultural end whatever, except within a very limited 
circle. It simply sup)plies wood for the railway, instead of 
the latter burning coal. Nearly the same remaidc may be 
applied to the Shahdara plantation, near Lahore, established 
in 1865, and covering 1,254 acres. The river is close at hand, 
and the soil is moist in consequence; sissu, again, is the 
wood grown. The original intention was to supply fuel 
for the railway, but now the whole of the wood goes to a 
contractor at Lahore, for use in the town as fuel. Occasion¬ 
ally a little grazing is allowed, but the forest officers are 
evidently adverse to it. 

None of these plantations, accordingly, whether along canal 
banks or elsewhere, serve agricultural ends as usefully as cultural vaiu?’ 
they might be made to do, and improvement in the system 
of their working is possible. Of course, in one way, they 
all (except those which, like Changa Manga, are utilised 
solely for railways) indirectly benefit the land, inasmuch as 
by tile increase of the wood supply, even to towns, a certain 
amount of cow-dung is released which might otherwise be 
burnt as fuel. 

178. More agricultural in purport than the foregoing is the Arboriculture, 
system of Arboriculture, the spread of which has been pushed 
on with commendable energy, mainly by the Directors of Pro¬ 
vincial Departments of Agriculture. Apart from a possible 
influence on climate, the provision of shade and shelter, and 
ultimately of timber and fuel, cannot but be beneficial. If 
trees such as the prosopis, the mahua, and the jachfiruit 
tree, were grown, they would in time of famine be very useful 
in supplying the people as well as the cattle with food. The I 
fruit of the bahut, for example, is a very good food for cattle. \ 
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It is very desirable to encourage the planting of trees 
by private individuals, and to hold out inducements for the 
doing of this. The feeling of possession, as instanced in the 
case of a man digging his own well, is one that acts as a 
strong incentive to agricultural improvement, and it should 
be fostered in every way. In Prince Edward’s Island arbor 
societies ” are formed with objects similar to the above, and 
in several States of America special inducements are held 
out for the taking up of land for the purpose of growing 
trees.* 

To encourage the growing of trees, a “ Tope” rule was intro¬ 
duced in some parts of India. According to it, a man was to 
be allowed land free of rent for 20 years, provided that he 
grew plantations on it. But the rule was, unfortunafely, 
rendered inoperative, for if another man wanted to grow 
crops on the particular area he got the preference, and so the 
rule really was never made use of. I consider that a great 
deal of good has been done, more especially in the North- 
West Provinces, by the encouragement of Arboriculture. In 
1888-89, Es. 06,989 were spent in the North-West Provinces 
on Arhoricultuie, and the i-eceipts amounted to JJs. 47,084. 
In the Central Provinces, during the same year, 29,000 trees 
were planted. But in Bengal and in Bombay little has been 
done. In a part of the country where, as in the Noi-th- 
West Provinces, the forests are confined to the hills, and wood 
and shelter are notoriously deficient, it is of the greatest 
importance to show the benefit which the planting of trees 
along roadsides may confer. Casuarina is a tree well suited 
to sandy lands, and the growing of it in parts of Madras has 
been very successful. In the Native State of Kapurthala I 
noticed that plantations of aissu and other trees had been 
made on bare places around the town of Kapurthala, wherever 
possible. The native landed proprietors (semiadars), too, 
have followed the example set, and in many villages even the 
common land (ahamilat) has been planted with aiaau and 
babul, wells are surroxinded by trees, and mango trees are 
planted along watercourses; some villagers have even planted 
small gardens, and the State, as an encouragement, remits 
the revenue of all such lands. In driving along the road 
from Jullundur to Hoshiarpur I frequently saw aiaau trees 
wliich had been planted by zemindars in blank patches of 
the fields just off the roadside. 

It is well, however, that I should here interpose a caution 
as to the undesirability of planting trees, more especially 
babul, close to the edges of cultivated fields, at least where 
cold-season (rahi) crops are grown. The roots of the trees 
run out in search of moisture and nourishment, and thus 


^ Tlils la done under tin Act known as the Timber Culture Aot. A lu^riod of eight years l« given 
during which to ruiao 10 acres of trees on a ICO-acre holding. It must be shown tliat tim tiinl>er is to 
be (jultirated for the exclusive use and benefit of the applicant, and not for the purpose of speculation, 
or for the use and bonofit of oth -r per.sons. An entry fee of $ 11. ( 21 . 16.t.) Is paid, and h like sum 
at datieof final pr.>of. If, at the conclusion of the term, at least <175 thriving trees can bo shown 
per acre, a title deed to the land thus planted is givC4«.; 




deprive the crop of each, especially the former. I have seen 
niimerous instances of a rahi crop being damaged in this way; 
with rainy-season (Mar-j/), crops and where there is abundant 
rainfall, it does not, however, matter. 

179. But, after all, and even were the existing '' reserved 
forests to be devoted, where possible, more to agricultural 
ends, there would not be enough reserved areas to meet the 
demand. The reserved forestscan only serve a certain 
circumscribed area, and there must yet remain, especially in 
the North-West Provinces, large tracts where trees, much less 
forests, are almost unknown. It is in such districts, untouched 
by forests, that the . endeavour must be made to create 
“ reserves."' It is hardly necessary to say much in proof of the 
above, the fact is almost universally admitted. The following 
instances, gathered in the course of my tour, may, however, be 
usefully given, as showing the scarcity of firewood, and that 
the price of it is more than the cultivators can afford to pay 
in order to replace cow-dung by wood for fuel. 

At Cawnpore the price of firewood is 4 annas per inaund (80 lbs.), or 
1 rupee for a little more than 800 lbs., whereas 100 pieces of sun-dried 
cow-dung cakes {bratMes) only coat 2 auuas, or I rupee for a whole 
cartload, weighing some 700 lbs., about three cartloads going to the ton. 

At Kurki, which is supplied from the canal plantations, firewood costs 
Jis. 22 for too maunds, making the price annas a raaund, or much the 
same as at Cawnpore. 

Ferozpore is very badly otf for firewood, especially along the riverside 
tracts. The land here wants a lot of manure, and the people arc well aware 
of this, but have little to spare owing to their being obliged to burn it 
for fuel. 

In the Deccan, and in the Southern Mahratta country, wood for 
implements is specially scarce. 

In Bombay itself, firewood costs 2 for 10 maunds (80 lbs. each). 

At Poona it is very much dearer, and especially bard to procure, inasmuch 
as it has to be fetched 30 or 40 miles. The cost in Poona is 8 annas 
a maund, or Its. 6 for a cartload, whereas a cartload of dried cow-dung 
cakes {hmtths) costs Rs. 3, and a cartload of loose cow-dung 1 rupee only. 

Ahmedubad also is badly off in this respect; the maund here is only 40 lbs., 
and 1 rupee will purchase only 4 maunds of firewood, or 160 lbs.. 

At Mahim firewood has to be fetched from the forest; this implies a three 
days’ journey there and back ; the cost for a sniall cartload is 8 annas. 

The cost at Belgauin is Rs. 2 to Rs. 3 a cartload, but it has to be fetched 
from a distance of eight miles off. 

Even at Mereara, whore the Coorg forests are not far off, firewood costs 
Rs. 3 a cartload ; and at Hunsnr, the dep6t of the Coorg forests, the 
charge is Ih. 3 per ton. It hius, however, to bo carted 18 miles, at a cost 
of 14 annas a ton more, beforo it can be of any use to the cultivators. 

A cartload of 1,000 lbs. of firewood costs i?^. 2i at Shiyali, and at 
Madura a bandy-load (three to the ton) sells for Rs. 4 to Rs, 5, but it has 
to be brought some 20 miles. 

Mr. Benson, writing about Bellary, says:— 

The supply of cattle-manure is small, except in a few places, owing to 
“ the scarcity of wood for fuel. One of the greatest wants of the district 
“ agriculturally is a bettor f uel supply, and this is an object which is worthy 
“ of the most careful attention.” 
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Mr. Nicholson says of Nartir:— ^i 

There are no forests or jungle. A great deal of planting of liedgos and 
“ trees is still needed. Fuel is dear, palmyras scarce, and building timber is 

“ brought from Piilghiit at gi-eat expense.At Pollaclii firewood 

“costs Rs.2 to R8.2\ per cartload, the nearest available jungles being 10 
“ and 12 miles distant.'’ 

Mr. Basu writes thus of Chota Nagpur:— 

“The mass of the people are too poor to buy fuel. No improvement 
“ under the head of burning dung wdll take place until fuel is rendered cheap 
“ and accessible. There are no fuel reserves belonging either to Government 
“or individuals. Around Eauchi firewood is scarce and jungks inacces- 
“sible.” 

I could multiply these by a great many other instances 
which I have met with myself, or which I have collected. In 
Chapter VIL, paragraph 123, I have already shown that 
wherever wood is sufficiently plentiful it and not dung is the 
general fuel, and that manure being thus set free for the land, 
the cultivation has benefited immensely; such instances are 
Nadiad, Hospet, Avenashi (Coimbatore), Hoshiarpur, Multan, 
and many others. 

As affording a contrast to the remark made above by Mr. 
Benson on the scarcity of wood in Bellary, another quotation 
from that gentleman, when speaking of Cuddapah, will 
illustrate my point well:— 

*‘The abundance of fuel in the neighbourhood prevents the use of hrattm 
“ extensively for fuel, so that the soil receives a good deal of what is removed 
“ from it by the crops raised.” 

The need is 180. Having instanced sufficiently the need of more firewood 

c?eaUo?^?‘‘Fuei f^r agricultural purposes, I must now express my concurrence 
with the views that have been expressed both by Governments 
serves. and by individuals, that the way in which thd supply of wood 

!to agriculture can be best increased is by the creaMon of new 
{enclosures of land for the purpose of growing wood, scrub, 
ijungle, and grass. Such enclosures are now denominated 
“ Fuel and Fodder Reserves.’’ 

I shall indicate briefly'^ what has been done in this direction, 
and then try to point out in what way extension or modifica- 
tion of the system is called for. 

The establishment of Fuel and Fodder Reserves ” was 
advocated successively by Sir I). Brandis in 1873, by the 
Famine Commission in 1879, and by the Government of India 
in 1883, acting upon the recommendations of the Famine 
Commission {me paragraph 163). 

Sir Edward Buck, when an officer in the North-AVest 
Provinces, warmly advocated the establishment of these 
reserves,” and to him is mainly due the initiation of experi¬ 
ments on their formation over ravine laS>ls and salty land 
{usar) plains in the North-West Provinces i^ee paragraph 75). 

Mr. J. B. Fuller, writing on the subject in 1887, says 

“ The desirability, in the iuteiests of the people, of establishing fuel and 

“ fodder reserves is admitted on all bands.^’ 

HcwiitiM?* More recently (October 1890) the Madras -Government 

Oct. 1890^. ’ issued the important Resolution on the policy of their Forest 
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Department, to which reference was made in paragraph 175, 
and from which I will now further quote:— 

Para. 6. '' The question of the provision of fuel is hardl^; 
less important than that of pasture. In many parts of 
“ the Presidency the supply of firewood is so scanty that 
“ the people sufier considerable inconvenience and discomfort. 

But this is not the worst; wood being dear, the dung of 
‘‘ cattle is used in its place, and the soil is thus deprived of the 
manure of which it stands in such urgent need. Any 
measures, therefore, which tend to improve the supply and 
lower the price of firewood would be of immense advantage 
“ to the cause of agriculture in this country.’’ 

Para. 7. ‘*For the reasons set forth in the preceding 
'' paragraph, his Excellency in Council is of opinion that the 
“ estaWishment of fuel and fodder reserves is most desirable 
in the interests of the cultivating classes.” 

Para. 24. Further, the Government advocates, if the area 
already taken up is not enough to furnish the estimated 
requirements in firewood, leaves, and small timber, and to 
afford grazing for all cattle necessary for agricultural or 
domestic purposes, more land should, if possible, be brought 
under management, and the natural jungle growth should be 
supplemented by plantations created for the purpose of fuel 
supply.” 

In the above extracts is contained the acknowledgment that 
the supply of firewood is still very deficient, and that existing 
resources are not enough, but that new reserves will have to 
be created. 

181 . Wo will now see what steps have been taken in this 
direction since Sir D. Brandis and the Madras Government 
moved in the matter, and since the Government of India 
proceeded to act upon the recommendations of the Famine 
Commission. * 

The earliest “ Fuel and Fodder Eeserve,” in the ^strict sense, that I can 
find mentioned is the Fatri forest, near Rurki, Korth«West Provinces. 
This plantation was begun in 1871, five blocks, comprising in all 80 acres, 
being demarcated, and trees, mostly msu^ being planted and watered by a 
cut taken off from the Ganges Canal. Sir D. Brandis reported in 1881 that 
it was doing well. He suggested that it would be necessary to keep out 
cattle at first, but by and by to permit grazing in protected blocks, admitting 
only certain villages and making them responsible for the protection. 
This practically was of the nature of a ‘‘village forest,” and was agricultural 
in intent. 

The forests of Ajmere-Merwara, although of large extent and under the 
Forest Administration, are really “ Fuel and Fodder Reserves ” on a large 
scale. I have shown how the Government of India were able to deal with 
them straight away, haring a direct control over them. As I have said, 
they more nearly approach to my idea of what “agricultural forests” 
’ should be than anything else which I have seen or read of under the Forest 
Administration. My complaint is that there are not enough Ajmere- 
Merwaras. I allow fully the benefit of what has been done there, but there 
ought to be more “ reserves ” like these. The answer of the Forest Depart¬ 
ment is, that the difficulty of getting land is so great, and it is seldom that 
land can be found which, as at Ajmere-Merwara, is under direct Imperial 
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control. This is quite true, but when I see what has been done, as I shall 
tell later, in taking up land at Etawab, Jhansi, Aligarh, and Cawnpore, as 
well as in the plantations of Shahdara, Changa Manga, and lalong canal 
banks, I cannot thnk the difficulties insurmountable; and if the Forest 
Department had been more alive to agricultural needs, and less anxious to 
show large financial returns, more might have been done in forming other 
“ Fuel and Fodder Reserves” like Ajmere Merwara. 

Sir D. Brandis started the Ajmere reserves in 1873, by taking up and 
protecting the then bare hills lying around one side of the valley, where 
the town of Ajmere is. The hills on the other side were left as they were, 
and were not included in the operations, but were left free for whatever 
grazing or cutting of -wood they could sxipply. 

The villages included in the reserved part were handed over to the 
Forest Department, who allowed the villagers to cut and remove grass 
from November to February, and to have grazing from March to June. 
Further, the villages were to receive two-thirds of any surplus revenue and 
all the grass. No planting was done, but grazing was prevented, except in 
specified parts, and wood was only cut as allowed. No regular enclosure was 
adopted, eMphorbia hedges and stone walls only being put up here and-there. 
In a few years there was a complete transformation, the bare hills soon 
clothing themselves with small trees and scrub, w'hile grass sprung up in 
abundance. 

In 1881 Sir D, Brand's wrote in reference to them:—“In all, except the 
“ most arid tracts .... mere protection, aided by sowing and planting 
“ in suitable places, will gradually clothe grounds with trees and shrubs.” 

I visited the reserve's around Ajmere, and I found them to be as had been 
pointed out to me ; the protected hills were green and covered wdth trees, 
shrub, and grass ; the hills on the opposite side of the valley were barren 
and unclothed. The contrast presented was a most striking one, and no one 
could see it without being impressed with the change that simple enclosure 
could effect, even on a thin and rocky soil such as that on these Ajmere hills. 
Undoubtedly, too, the covering of ihe surface with vegetation has helped 
greatly in preventing denudation and surface-washing, and has thus 
contributed to the fonnation of soil, and the retention of the rainfall. 

The principal trees are zhyplim, mogemits, and ImhfAlf and a considerable 
sale of dried and dead euphorbia bushes is also effected. 

The work of protection has not been confined to the hills around Ajmere 
known as the “ Nagpahar forests,” but another hill slope near the town, and 
called the “ Mohwa hir^' has been taken in likewise. Here the soil is 
thinner and more stony than ever, and it seems a wonder that anything 
whatever will grow on it. Yet, although little grazing can bo afforded, 
a good quantity of gi’ass is cut, and mgphus and hahul trees grow very 

b'-bly- . 

From Ajmere I wont to see the “Chang reserve,' another one formmg 
part of the Ajniere-Merwara forests, and aboxit six miles from Biawar, 
Tbis was begun in 1875, and comprises 3,000 acres. Hero, again, the 
contrast between the protected hills and the unprotected ones was most 
marked. A great deal of fire wood is cut by contract, and carted to Biawar, 
2,400 camel-loads (480 lbs. each) and 6,572 head-loads of small fuel coming 
from the “ reserve^’ in the course of the year 1888-8^. No ajttempt is made 
to grow large timber, but in the better parts neem seed is dibbled, and 
this tree does very well. Reproduction goes on very satisfactorily indeed, 
and protection from fire and trespass is well maintained. The grass is, as a 
rule, cut and removed, but the forests, in time of drought, are thrown open 
to grazing. 

Similar “ reserves,” which I had no time to visit, lie nearer Merwara. 
The whole area comprised in the Ajmere-Merwara forests is 89,264 acres. 
In 1889-90 six areas of village lands, 4,395 acres in all, were voluntarily 
made over by the people to the Forest Department for management by 
them, and wore constituted “village reserves.” To show,the value of the 
Ajmere-Merwara forests, it may be said that, in 1889-90, owing to failure 
of rain and scarcity of fodder, nearly all the reserved area was thrown 
open to grazing during part of the year, and no less than 14,684 head 
of cattle were allowed in. The fire lines (dividing the “reserves” into 




isolated blocks for preventing the spread of accidental fires) are burned 
by the people in retux’nfor the grass removed. 


I have mentioned the case of the Ajmere-Merwara forests 
rather at length, as it is the best example of what should be 
tried elsewhere. The financial x'esult at the present time 
shows that expenses have just been met, but, to my mind, 
the good that has been done, but which cannot be actually 
translated into figures, i‘epresents a very considerable surplus. 
The mere supply, to an agricultural district such as this, of 
wood to replace dung as fuel must be highly beneficial, and 
would be even more so did not Ajmere labour under the diffi¬ 
culty of a very uncertain and often failing rainfall. 

My other instances of Government experiments must be 
drawn from those on ravine and salty (usar) land, for I have 
already spoken of canal plantations and others, such as 
Shahdara and Changa Manga, and have shown that their 
ends are not, in the main, agricultural ones. Even ravine and 
usar lands I have previously fully dealt with in Chapter V., 
paragraphs 70-76, and need say little more about them now. 

Etawali, Jhansi, Cawnpore, and Awa are the chief nlaces 
where tree-planting has been tried to any considerable extent, 
for on the war land at Aligarh it has only been done on 
quite a small wscale, and the efibrts have been confined mainly 
to grass and crop-growing. I may here point out the financial 
success attending the enclosure of ravine land at Etawali. 

About 4,400 acres (7,000 highm) of this land belonged to the native 
landowners (zmindars)^ and the area was of but little use except for 
cattle to roam over. In 1883 the Agricultural Department of the North- 
West Provinces persuaded the zemindars to let it try the experiment of 
tree-growing, and got them to advance 600 for planting Mul seed 
over the land. Cattle were kept off, babul seeds were scattered broadcast 
just before the rains came, tlie trees came up capitally, the grass grew 
well, and soon, without any artificial irrigation, a useful “ fuel and fodder 
reserve ” was formed out of what had been simply waste land. The 
“reserve now brings in an annual income of JRs. 1,100, and tho zmiindarsy 
never having parted with the land, take care to keep the proceeds too. 
Now, had Government done what it might have done and bought the land 
outright, the continuance of the “ reserve ” might have been secured, and 
the income also. As it is, the care of the “ reserve ” is practically in the 
hands of the Collector of the district for the time being ; he may take 
an interest in it, as Mr. Fisher (wdio originated it) and Mr. Alexander 
(his successor) have, but should he not happen to do so, the entire good 
may be destroyed. 

This instance shows, however, how much may, with care, 
result from an expenditure of As, 600 only. Similar ravines 
to those at Etawali extend along both banks of the Ganges 
and Jumna, and what has been done at Etawah might be 
followed elsewdiere, with great advantage to a Province so 
destitute of wood as the North-West Provinces are. 

In regard to ravine and salty (usar) land, a careful investi¬ 
gation was made in 1883 in the Doab district of the North- 
West Provinces, by Messrs. W. J. Wilson and Darrah, when 
it was ascertained that war land could be had in abundance; 
also that there was a certain amount of ravine land available 
for fuel and fodder reserves/’ the average purchase price of 
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both of which would come well within the limit suggested 
by Government as the price of purchase, viz., Rb, 20,000 for 
10 square miles. After making calculations which were 
purposely put more unfavourably to the scheme than was 
necessary, Messrs. Wilson and Darx'ah concluded their Report 
by saying 

“ On tlie whole it appears probable that plantations in the ravines will 
“ yield a very considerable profit, and with usur^ too, both grass and trees 
“ will pay expenses. ’ 

It was pointed out that, while doubtful whether any effect 
would be produced on the climate, it was certain that erosion 
of the soil would he prevented in ravines, and that a layer of 
humw would be aceuinulated on usar soil, whilst in times of 
drought the loppings of the trees would be of great value. 
The Report says 

“ The financial loss, if it occurs at all, will be trifling, and the advantages 
“ of protection of land from erosion, and protection of cattle in drought, 
“ would well warrant the expenditure.” 

That the opinion formed was a correct one is exemplified 
by the result of the Etawah enclosure. 

’ Of the success which may be achieved by growing trees 
on salty land, the instance of the Phagwara tahsil, in the 
Kapurthala State, given in Chapter V., paragraph 75, affords 
proof. 

The 9,000 acres taken up included 7,660 acres that were not fit for 
cultivation, owing to the soil being impregnated with soda salts (Icular), 
usar land, in fact; yet the dhdk tree (Butea frondosa) grows here capitally, 
supplying 40,000 maunds of fuel annually. The sale proceeds from this 
and from grazing fees amount to Rh. 9,000 per annum, with an expen¬ 
diture of only Rs, 540. The growing of dhdh has one great advantage 
in that cattle, sheep, and goats will not touch the tree, and consequently 
grazing does not harm it. 

The growing of rf/mfc ought certainly to be much more exten¬ 
sively tried on usar land, especially seeing what quantitie.s 
of such laud there are in the North-West Provinces alone. Tho 
experiments made up to now on mar land have been directed 
mainly to enclosing and growing grass on it. I should like 
to see the growing of trees tried more extensively. 

182. The question was often asked by me, why the Forest 
Department has not created more Fuel and Fodder 
Reserves.” The answer most generally given Wtas, that the 
Forest Department is still busy over the settling’’of the 

Reserved Forests,” and that as soon as this is done it 
will go on to deal with the '' Village F'orests,” which these 

Fuel and Fodder Reserves ” would virtually be. 

Undoubtedly, progress is hampered by an insufficient staff, 
but I consider this important question must not be longer 
delayed. 

183. It has been rightly said that one of the curses of the 
country is the indiscriminate granting of land without the 
reservation of land for communal purposes. I notice with 
satisfaction, therefore, that Government, in giving grants: of 
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land near Multan, along the Sidhnai 'Canal, have reserved 
about 10,000 acres for forest reserve,and that, where the 
Sidhnai irrigation extends, the lessees may use the trees or 
brushwood, but may not sell nor exchange it. 

184. Having now established not only the usefulness of rim practical 
"‘Fuel and Fodder Reserves ” where they have been formed, 
bitt also the need of more of them, we have to consider the 
two practical difficulties which have been put forward by 
those who have even allowed the desirability of the extension 
of “ reserves.’’ These are 

Firstly, the difficulty of finding land suitable for the 
purpose. 

Secondly, the difficulty of acquiring it even if 
suitable. 

These will have to be treated separately. 

185. As to a considerable amount of land being 
there can be no doubt to anyone who has 
country. 

It is, how^ever, true that where wood is most wanted 
there the land is mostly taken up by cultivation, and wood 
can only be purchased at high rates, but that where wood 
grows freely there is no cultivation to demand it urgently. 

The North-West Provinces and many parts of the Punjab 
afford instances of the scarcity of wood. In the North-West 
the plains are, generally speaking, fully and even densely 
cultivated [except where salty land (iisar) exists], whilst tlie 
forests are confined to the hilly regions on the northern 
boundary. In Bengal, too, it would only in certain parts be 
possible to extend the existing forests to the more cultivated 
areas. In Madras and Bombay, on the contrary, it would be 
quite possible. 

186. Reserving to the next section the consideration of the ciai^sosofiand 

way in which lands are to be acquired, I may here name the " 

classes of land which might be available. 

(a) The waste land belonging to Government whenever a 
raiyatwari settlement exists, and including (in the case of 
Madras, at least) the sides of roadways, channels, tanks, 
embankments (fxwnds), beds of streams, &;c. (6) The waste 
land of villages (at least when in excess of village require¬ 
ments) and other uncultivated areas. (<?) Salt plains and salt 
patches {umr land), (d) Ravine land, (e) The hanks of canals 
and railway lines. (/) Land at present under dry cultivation,! 
but which it might pay better to convert into “ reserves.”/ 

In illustration- 

(a) In Madras the waste land all belongs to G-overnment. Ut. Nicholson 
reported in 1887 that in tbe Aiiaintapur district alone there were 1,141 089 laiid, 
acres of Government waste land, and that there were parts where’ blocks 
of 1,000 acres could be dug round, enclosed with banks and then seels 
of trees be sown before the rains. 

In, his “Manual of Coimbatore ” Mr. Nicholson mentions place.s, such as 
Kardr, LhMpuram, Kdgalur, Palavapalaiyam, Nambiyiir, Udamalpefc, 
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(rt) Government 


(6) Tillage waste 
ami uncultivated 
areas. 
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and elsewhere, where fuel reserves are needed and might he est.'iblvshed. 
Of Karhr he says :-“the channel and river^banks might be planted with 
“ advantage .... the talulc is poorly -wooded .... even the moat 
“ favourable positions, such as channel banks, deep-spots near water, &c., 
“ are not utilised .... there is one private jiihgle, but this is left to 
“ nature and not assistid by plantation .... it produces h ihttl trees and 
“ grass abundantly.” l £. 

Mr. Benson found in ICurnool (Madras) largo tracts along the foot of 
the Nallamalais, which would he suitable for “ reserves.” 

Around Salem the hills are not fit for cultivation, but would make gool 
“ reserves.” 

I noticed myself, when travelling in the Madras Presidency, many 
channel banks, sides of tanks and roadways, wdiere trees might have been 
planted. , . . _ 

When enquiry was made in the Madras Presidency in 188.> it was louiul 
that, taking the whole Presidency, 100 acres of land to every village in a 
taluh were available for “fuel and fodder reserves.” 

In the Central Province's, in one taUil alone of the Sambalpnr district, 
waste areas of over 6,000 acres were found, which had remained the pro¬ 
perty of Government, and thus were available for conversion into “fuel 
and fodder reserves ” 

(/>) It is a question how far it is advisable to take up waste belonging 
to a village, but in the Punjab and in the Central Provinces, the latter 
principally, there arc village lands which are considerably in excess of the 
people's requirements. The Lieutenant Governor of the Punjab concurs 
in thinking that land in excess might be turned into “ reserves. Between 
Lahore and Amritsar I noticed uncultivated areas in abundance, and 
wherever trees occurred they grew very well. 

Between Agra and G*walior I saw a lot of uncultivated land. 

In Bengal Mr. Finncane found that there were some square miles 
in the Ehotas and Kehul plateaus of the Khymore Hills which might 
be(!orne “ fuel and fodder reserves.” The Bengal Government further 
authorised the purchase of 1,200 hiphas of land belonging to the Deo 
Estate, and in Sasseram other areas w'ere proposed. The Deputy Conser¬ 
vator, in reporting on them, said “ I do not think any site could have 
“ been selected more suitable for the formation of fuel and fodder 
“ reserves.” The financial prospects, derivable solely from annual licenses 
granted to villages, were stated to be very promising. 

Between Bettiab (Behar) and the Nepaul frontiei‘are strips which might 
be “ fuel and fodder reserves.” This land belongs to zmmlan^ and wH)uld 
have to be obtained by purchase. , . , 

Also, near Segowlie (Behar) is a g<x>d deal of waste land, it having 
fallen out of cultivation during the famine of 18G5. ^ 

The report of the Bombay Agricultural Department for I 880 - 8 / speak.s 
of “ much land both in riverside v llages and others eminently fitted for 
“ hcihtil reserves,” and the Bombay Government has given lemisaiou of 
three-quarters of the assessment to applicants willing to devote land to 
the extension of hahal plantations, or to take up new land for it. 

Such villages are some near Ahraedabad, Nasick, and Poona. 

In Mysore I observed large stretches of land betwep the towns of 
Mysore and Hunsur which were not cultivated, but on which large amounts 
of firewood might be grown In the centre of Mysore, near Arsiken and 
Hassan, are large tracts that might be enclosed and made into ‘ fuel and 

fodder reserves.” . . m -xr .1 tir x 

(c) The vast range of salty plains and patches m the .North-West 

Provinces has been mentioned {nee paragraph 181 \ Others occur in the 
Punjab, the Deccan, the Southern Mahratta country, parts of Madras, and 
elsewhere. Between Delhi and Eewari is salty land on which the tamarisk 
bush grows well, ^ ^ , , 

{(1) The ravines along both banks of the Ganges and Jumna rivers have 
been referred to paragraph 181). 

Sir Edward Buck, in a note on the Muttra Settlement, speiiks 01 the 
feasibility of introducing “fuel and fodder reserves” along the Jumna 
Valley tracts, and points out that the experiments made at Ajmere and 



elsowhere “ prove that under proper management large areas will be 
“ available for trees and grazing which are not susceptible to ordinary 
“ cultivation.” ^ 


^liavine land occurs largely at Pahara, near Mirzapur, 
Provinces. 


Korth-West 


((^) The Administration Reports of the Central Provinces speak of there (<?) Banks of 
being always areas for brushwood on banks, beds of streams, <!sec. waTiimi'' 

The Bombay Agricultural Department Report for 1888-89 regjets the 
great opportunity which was lost in not secunng stretches between Hubli 
and Cadag, along the Southern IMahratta Railway, and on which bahnl 
grows splendidly. 

The Bengal Agricnltural Department Report for 1889-90 says that it had 
been ascertained that along the Assara-Behar, the Tirhoot extension, and 
the new Chittagong Assam lines “fuel and fodder reserves” coull be 
made, 

(f) It is quite certain that there are many stretches of dry cultivation (f) BaimI of dry 
where crops are taken only occasionally, it may be once in three or four, 
or even once only in six years, bnt which could be much better utilised by 
turning them into “ fuel and fodder reserves.” 

About 1,400 acres of such land exists at M4him (Bombay), and is not 
worth 1 anna an acre for rent. 

At Avenaahi (Coimbatore) is also a lot of dry land, assessed at 1 rupee 
per acre, which might grow trees well. This is also the case in Cuddapah.. 

In parts of the Deccan, where wood for implements is very scarce, the 
growing of wood, even if not directly remunerative, would be a greats boon 
to the cultivators. 

Mr. Fuller thinks that in the Central Provinces it would be good if 
Government were prepared to remit the revenue of a few fiehLs in certain 
villages, on condition that the proprietors planted and maintained trees on 
roads running through it. 

I might here refer to an experiment now being cairied out by Mr. 

Ozanne, at the Bhadgaon Experimental Farm of the Bombay Government. 

In June 1888 Mr. Ozaimo solved eight acres of cultivated land with babul 
seeds put in furrows : one half of ihe area has had no artificial watering 
whatever, the other half only one watering, viz., in the first year. The 
interspaces between the rows have been sown with crops of gram, 

&c. At the time of my visit, in August 1890. the planiation wa 3 gro vvirr^’ 
well, some of the best plants were 4 feet high, and the pl antation had co.st 
nothing whatever, the crops grown betw^een the rows having paid all the 
expenses. 

It is very clear, from the instances I have given, that there 
isagood deal of land on which fuel and fodder re.serves’’ might 
be formed, and if only systematic enquiry be made it wdll 
result in showing, as Messrs, Wilson and Darrah*s experiment 
in the North-West Provinces did, that there is very much 
more land available than has been stated. 

In almost every district there are uncultivated spots 
among existing cultivation which w’^ould grow hcibiU or 
similar \vood perfectly well. Although it may not pay 
Government to take up these plots, yet, if the example of 
tree~gro\ving were set, encouragement would be given to 
also (zemindars) and others to adopt the plan 

187. Having dealt wdth the difficulty of finding land How to aoquim 
second one, that of how to acquire it, must be taken ’ 

Aecoi-dmg to the ownership and the terms under which 
land IS held, so will the procedure to be adopted vary. 
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Where waste land, as in Madras, is the property of Govern¬ 
ment there is no difficulty whatever, and, as we have seen, 
jinder the term " waste land ” is included much land, such as 
the beds of tanks, &c., which is not available in other 
Presidencies. The matter for regret is, that, with the excep¬ 
tion of Madras, and possibly the Central Provinces also, the 
amount of waste land still left is very small, but where there 
is any, and so placed as to be of probable benefit to the people 
if it were turned into a " fuel and fodder reserve,’’ such land 

should he thus converted. , . ,> x 

There is one provision I should like to see made, viz., that 
when trees are grown on waste land, such as the beds ^of tanks 
and streams, fee., the wood should be devoted primarily to the 
use of the people around, and that the trees should not, as is 
at present the case, he periodically cut down en bloc and he sold 
by auction to the highest bidder,' often being taken far away 
from the district. A period then elapses until the fresh trees 
that spring up are ready again to he cut. These plantations 
(they are mostly of habuV) should be kept for the ivants of 
the district where they grow, becoming thus really “ village 
plantations,”'and they should not he cut down in one mas.s. 
The natural reproduction should also be meantime looked 
after. 

188 . Nexteomes the vexed matter of the “village waste,” and 
whether it should he taken up by the. Forest Department and 
\yorked for the people’s henefit. This could not be done 
without, for a time at least, keeping the cattle oft[ and 
excluding the people, from any use of the land, until the 
‘"reserve” was fairly established. Where the “waste actually 
belongs to the people, it is, T must say, a doubtful policy to 
interfere with the people’s time-honoured rights, and they 
can hardly be excluded from them without considerable 
friction being caused, which it is well to avoid. At the same 
time, as I shall show in the next chapter, the value of the 
“ village waste ” is greatly exaggerated, and I am doubtful 
whether it is not productive of more harm than good. Prac¬ 
tically, as feeding areas the -village wastes ” are worthless in 
nine cases out of ten, and serve little purpose beyond that ot 
providing standing room and exercise ground for half-starved 
herds. Nevertheless, it would be very risky to interfere with 
pi’cscriptive rights, and, if it4s possible, it is better to avoid 
dealing with the village waste.” What may, however, be 
hoi>ed for is, that in the more advanced parts the people, 
after seeing the good which “ reserves ” have effected in other 
parts, will enclose it, or a part of it, on their own acconnL 
That there is hope of this being done is exempMed by the 
instances of Etawah, Ajmere, and Kapiirtha;la, already recorded. 
In these cases land belonging to private individuals and villages 
was voluntarily handed over to be worked by Government as 
“ fuel and fodder reserves ” (see paragraphs 178 and 18.1). 

The one case in which village waste” might be directly 
dealt with is where the amount of waste land is manifestly 






in excess of the requirements of the \ullages. This occurs 
frequently in the Central Provinces, and also in parts of the 
Punjab* The difficulty of taking up waste belonging to a 
village is, that only that particular village could share in the 
privileges, whereas if the land be Government land, or be 
acquired by purchase, it would be available for as many 
villages as* it could serve. Again, the existence of rights in 
an enclosed area may hamper future action, and render the 
dealing with these rights a matter of difficulty. 

On the other hand, it may often be the case that, in order 
to be of any use to the villages as supplies of fuel, these 
reserves will have to be near the villages, and in many parts, 
therefore, the only way to establish them will be to appro¬ 
priate portions of existing village wastes or commons. 

189. The suggestion to formvillage forests,” which should “Village fomu” 
include the village grazing grounds and be protected and pAiiureof 
managedby the people themselves, was made by Sir D. Brandis, 
but the efforts to establish them have successively failed. In 
the Indian Forest Act (1878) a chapter (Chapter III.) was Indian Forest 
inserted to provide for the assigning of the rights of Govern- 
ment to or over any land constituted a “reserved forest,” and 
for calling it a “ village forest.” This chapter has, however, 
been quite inoperative, owing, I am informed, to the inipossi- 
bility of determining adverse rights, and of separating the 
rights of the community from the private rights of native pro¬ 
prietors {zemindars) and others. Often, for instance, there 
may be several zemindars, and thus several people to settle 
with. Anyhow, no “ village forests ” have been taken up or 
assigned under this chapter, which is accordingly a dead letter. 

In 1880 an attempt was made to amend the Lain! Revenue LandRevemie 
law of the Punjab, by inserting a fresh chapter (Chapter 
VIH.) to read as follows :— 

“If the majority of the landowners desire, or the Local 
“ Government considers it expedient, that part of the common 
“ waste lands of an estate be managed for the production of 
timber, fuel, or fodder, the Local Government may proclaim 
“ that any part not exceeding one-fifth shall be so managed.” 

Expressions of opinion were invited on this suggestion, and, 
while a general agreement was come to as to the value of 
such a measure in the interests* of the people, it was felt that 
there would be difficulty in the procedure, and in compulsorily 
dealing with the village waste. The introducer of the Bill, 
the Honourable Colonel Davies, on bringing it before the 
Viceregal Council in July 1886, said ^ y 

“ There can be little doubt that a power of this kind is very much ^ 

“ wanted, in the interests of both the State and the people ; and, from my 
“ own experience, I think I may confidently state that in many parts of the 
“ Punjab the intervention of Government to bring about the results aimed 
“ at by this chapter will be welcomed by the people/' 

The Secretary of State, however, on the matter being 
referred to him in November 1880, considered Chapter VIII. 
as an innovation, and that interference in the interna] afiairs 
p. 8373. L 
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of villages might possibly he distasteful to the communities 
concerned, so he expressed the hope that the reply would be 
very carefully considered. 

The subject was thereupon dropped lor the time. 

The Madras Government, in their Resolution of October 
1890, already alluded to, discussed this matter and the various 
efforts which had been tried. Their opinions were expressed 
as follows 

Para. 23.^_"‘The Madras Government now (October 1890) 

is of opinion that the idea of village forests must be alto- 
- gether abandoned; that it is desirable to have the sources 
“ of fuel and fodder supply under Government control, and to 
have the reserves in fairly large blocks. 

It is a mistake, I think, to assign any rights to a villap 
community, and to have “village forests” managed by the 
community uncontrolled. The tendency of our system ot 
aovernment has, to a considerable extent, been to hreak up 
village communities, and now for the most part they are 
lieterogeneous bodies rather than communities. What is 
wanted is, while retaining control over these forests, to work 
them for the people’s interests. 

190. Short of actually purchasing land outrightphpe is a 
provision in force in malguzari tracts, such as the Oentrai 
Provinces, by wliich the proprietor (malguzaf) may be called 
upon to use excess waste land for the common good. ^ 

In the Settlement of the Central Provinces it was stipulated 
that the rights of ownership to forest land would be subject 
to restrictions in the interests of the village communities, and 
of the country as a whole. Tenants were to retain their 
customary rights of “user,” and Government had the pwer 
of prescribing rules to prevent reckless clearing of land and 

sale of all the timber. _ ,oo>7 ou 

In the Central Provinces Administration Report tor 18«/-8» 
it is said " The increasing value of jungle produce leads 
“ malguzartt to advance claims of exclusive right to the use ot 
“ village wastes and forests, and they sometimes cut down 
“ and sell all the timber of their village. This is opposed to 
the piunciples of oualfj'azavi settleiuent. Kciiyatu^ have a 
right to the use of the village waste for grazing, and a right 
to cut wood in the village jungles for firewood and agriciil- 
tural implements/* 

Such a provision is, in effect, an Act to control common 
user,*’ and the extension of it to other tracts nu|ht be usefully 
employed for the purpose of preserving the fuel supply of 
villages. In Bengal and other zemindari tracts an Act 
might, accordingly, be passed to lay the obligation on the 
proprietor to grow firewood, and to preserve these supplies for 
the common good. 

The shortest and probably the best however, m 

zemindari tracts is for Government to step in and buy the 
land outright. 
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^ 191, Is a qtiestion, I believe, whether a Bimple ruling of 
Section 0 of the Land Acquisition Act could be taken to 
include the formation of areas for “fuel and fodder reserves/' 
or wl^ifither the Act would have to be amended so as to include 
tlie fermation of these. This is a point I can express no 
opinion upon, except that it is very desirable that Government 
should be able to purchase land with tliis object in view. 
The amount of Government waste land, though sufficient 
perhaps in Madras, is, for the most part, manifcvstly deficient 
elsewhere, and the acquisition of fresh land is undoubtedly 
called for in order to supply the proper amount of fuel 
required. 

192, I am far from advocating the covering of the country 


all at once with 


'village forests.” 


Whatever 


IS done must 

be done carefully, and at first experimentally; even where a 
hu’ge area of land is available, it may bo better to take up 
only a portion at first, and to extend it if successful. But 
the plan should be given, what it has not yet had, a fair 
trial. 

By enquiry alone can it he a.scertained whether there are 
any purchasable areas, and whether they would be suited 
for the purp.oses contemplated. No general rule for pui'chase 
can be laid down ; all depends upon where and what the 
land is, and what it costs. 

193. Where land has to be purchased, it is recognised that, 
as soon aKS this fact is known, absurdly high prices are asked, 
although the land may be bringing in next to nothing. 

The estimate of the North-West Provinces Government 
was, that/so long as land did not cost above Rs, 20,000 for 
10 square^ miles, or a little above Rs. 3 an aero, it would 
pay to buy it/and, as has been stated, when Messrs. Wilson 
and Darrah came to enquire, they found far more laud avail¬ 
able and purchasable within the price fixed than had been 
expected. Further, they found that the financial prospects 
were fair, even after making calculations unfavourable to the 
sehem(5. The estimate of cost, it should be said, included that 
of fencing with stone upiighis and barbed wire. 

In the North-West Provinces there is almost any quantity 
of salty land (usar) available, but its frequent occurrence 
amidst cultivated land adds to the cost of purchasing blocks 
which include cultivation, and to the expense of enclosure, 
which %vould then be necessary. Still, there are many tracts 
which are entirely usar land. 

In the Central Provinces, Government is generally able to 
purchase imculturable land at 1 rupee per acre, and cnltur- 
able though uncultivated land at Rs. 2 per acre, so that 
here, where cultivation has not as yet pressed on the land, 
the problem of obtaining land for fuel and fodder reserves ” 
is not a difficult one. 

That land could be taken up at this rate and worked 
profitably there can be little doubt, judging from the experi- 
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ments in the North-West Provinces, where the purchase price 
was Rs, S an acre. 

194. Some practical details may now be mentioned in the 
workinof of those fuel and fodder reserves ” which will have 
to be createdy either by the taking in of wasce land or by the 
purchase of fresh land. 

The area to be taken up should not be too small; a mini¬ 
mum of 100 acres, or possibly 200 acres, should be fixed, 
unless there are a number of small blocks close to one another, 
for which one and the same supervision would suffice. There 
is not, I think, need of permanent enclosure or fencing, and 
guards (chowkidars) should suffice for the purpose. Even 
should a stray animal find its way in occasionally, the harm 
done will not be great, and the owner would be liable to have 
bis privileges forfeited if the act were repeated. 

Even if enclosure were found necessary it would be quite 
feasible to enclose a portion at a time, and by growing a live 
hedg^ behind the protection of a barbed-wire fence, the latter 
could be moved on as the hedge became established. In this 
way successive areas of 20 acres at a time might be taken up, 
until the whole "'reserve’" was formed. It is only where small 
blocks occur in the midst of cultivation that the necessity of 
fencing is likely to arise, and then a small mound and ditch 
will answer best, unless it he where thorn, hahul, cactiis, 
prickly pear, aloe, euj)horbiay or other hedge material will 
grow readily. 

Aloe hedges and earth walls occur near Mysore ; stone walls 
are used in the Deccan; at Dumraon a hedge of euphorbia 
enclosing 15 acres of land took three to four years to establish 
itself properly, and the cost of throwing up an embankment 
all round the area, and planting the hedge, was Hs. 53 only. 

At Gursikran, near Aligarh, 718 acres of salty land (usar) are 
enclosed merely by a small ditch and low mound, and the 
cattle do not get in at all. Mr, W. B. Hudson gave me par-* 
ticulars of some enclosing which he had done. He made 
a ditch with sloping sides C feet wide at the top and 2 feet 
at the bottom, the earth being thrown up to form a hank 
on the top face of which thorn is planted. The whole cost 
was Rs. 5 per 100 yards, or Rs. 88 per mile. In Messrs. 
Wilson and Darrs^h’s experiments stone uprights and barbed 
wire were used, and the cost was 1 rupee per 9 feet 
(Rs, 587 per mile), or as much as Rs, 0*6 per acre for enclos¬ 
ing a block of 200 acres extent. Major Wingate, at Mian 
Mir, Kohat, and other places, has, however, carried out 
ditching, banking, and hedging at much lower rates than 
those stated in the Report of Messrs. Wilson and Darrah. 

In Messrs. Wilson and Darrah’s experiments it was neces¬ 
sary to entirely enclose the land, but in the case of a " fuel 
and fodder reserve"’ the entire charge of fencing, «fcc. might, 
I think, be replaced by guards {chowkidars), at a salary of 
Rs. 2,J per month each. 



The privileges of using the '' reserves should be exercised pri^^uegeg/ 
in the way I have indicated before, viis., by the granting of 
an annual license on payment of a certain yearly sum enti¬ 
tling the holder to timber, firewood, grass, &c., in specified 
portions of the reserve,^' so long as these are required only 
for domestic use, hut not for sctle ; also to grazing (when 
it can be allowed) for cattle which are the property 

of cultivators. 

In the establishing of such blocks, and in advising as to control 
their management and working, the aid of the Forest Depart- 
ment must undoubtedly be sought. Where the blocks are 
large enough in extent, or numerous enough to warrant it, 
they should be put under a Forest Officer, or be included in a 
Forest Circle; hut where they are nothing more than village 
blocks, and far away from reserved forests,” they would not 
warrant the employment of a special officer, and in this case 
they should be placed under the Collector, Deputy Commis¬ 
sioner, or other local Revenue authority. 

The person who has the actual responsibility should he the 
village headman, the individual known in difterent provinces 
by the various names, patel, lambardar, monigar, muhad- 
dam, &c. Ghowlcidars would be employed as the guards in 
actual charge. As firewood is to be taken out by the people 
as required, and not sold by the head-load, the need of special 
forest guards to check the amount would not be experienced. 

In many parts which I visited, the desire was expressed 
by the people that they#^hould he brought, in such matters, 
in connection with the Collector or .similar Revenue official, 
rather than that they should have fresh Departments ” to 
control them. Although I am aware liow overburdened the 
Collectors in many cases already are, I cannot see a better 
way, where blocks are small or scattered, than the plan I 
have indicated. Above all, there must be no collision of 
authority. Generally speaking, the Collector is the man who 
knows best what is adapted to the needs of the district. 

It would be'iiecessary to close the blocks entirely at first 
for a few years, to allow of their establishment, but the object 
should he, not to grow trees of any large size, Imt rather to grow 
sufficient and suitable wood for implements and for building 
requirements, and mainly quickly-growing trees, such as 
habtd (Acacia arahica), jhand (Frosopis 8 jncige 7 *a), dhak 
(Butea frondosa), and any scrub, brushwood, &c. These 
should not be allowed to stand a long time, as in a timber¬ 
growing forest, but should be cut down as soon as can be done 
consistently wdth keeping up a continuous supply. One-fifth 
or one-tenth might be cut over each year. 

The trees once started, grass would rapidly make its appear¬ 
ance too, and I am not at all sure whether the best plan 
would not be to only allow the grass to he cut, but not to 
admit grazing at all, except in case of severe drought. Goats 
certainly should not he admitted unless parts can be specially 
reserved for them. There are many other details into whicli 
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I need not enter ; such as, whether blocks should be reserved 
for grazing; whether the whole should be cut in rotation or 
not/and other points. They are questions for the Forest 
department to decide upon. 

In some parts it will be possible, as has actually been done 
in the Central Provinces, to have a village committee or 
panehayet to manage among themselves the internal arrange¬ 
ments, under the control of the Revenue authority, and to 
this panchayei the village headman would be responsible. 
In the case, too, of villages which might in the future follow 
the example set and decide to turn their village waste into 
a “ reserve/’ the working of it through a panohayet would 
be a good plan. In the majority of cases it will, however, 
be found that the '"reserves ” will, at first at least, have to 
be worked practically by Government, and in this matter, 
as in the kindred instances of tea and cinchona, the Govern¬ 
ment will have to initiate the work, and then they may 
withdraw. 

195. As to the financial prospects. Taking, for example, an 
area of 500 acres; there would be the purchase of the land, 
say 1 rupee per acre, the cost of planting and maintenance, 
and, as annual charges, the interest on Rs. 500, say at even 
G per cent.,’"'together with the wages of two guards at R8. 2I^ 
each per month, say lis. GO per annum. An annual charge of 
1 rupee per householder wonld, in all probability, meet the cost, 
and, without pressing in any way unduly upon the people, 
would supply them very cheaply witlrwood, fuel, and grass. 

But, as I have indicated before, it is not the question of 
actual return alone that has to be considered. It is also the 
well-being of the people, and the maintenance of the soil’s 
fertility. In no way can these be better secured, and the Land 
Revenue to the State be ensured, than by supplying wood to 
the people as fuel, and thus enabling the cattle-manure to bo 
used on the land. It is not, therefore, a matter which can be 
judged purely by the direct financial return, but is one the 
utility of which must be judged by wider considerations, such 
as, that, if it be neglected, it may imperil the fertility of the soil, 
the prosperity of the jjeople, and tjie w^ealth of the country. 

A good deal of this work may bo consideied as '"protective” 
in character, and may be carried oitt as a measure of relief 
in times of scarcity or famine^ and be paid for out of the 
"famine fund.” 

196. In this connection I would urge the consideration that 
the profits obtained by the Fox'est Department should not go, 
as at present they do, simply to Swell the Imperial Rev||piue, 
but that a portion of them should be devoted to the worl< of 
increasing the supply of wood for agricultural purposes. 
Outlay will certainly be requirt^d, if the scheme is to be 
realised, and it would be only right that a portion of the profits 
should be set aside for a work having such an important 
bearing on the welfare of the country at large. 

* This is uunecewarily high; 4 per cent, might} ho auflioient. 
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197 . In so far as the differences which exist between the 
agricultural conditions and practice of different parts arises 
from varying facilities for the supply of wood, an improvement 
in agriculture may be expected to come from a modification 
of these differences. Such modification can be effected by 
increasing the supply of wood, more especially of firewood, to 
those parts which are insufficiently provided with it. The 
task of doing this is one clearly beyond the reach of the 
people, and it is to Government that they must look for help. 
It is possible that in some cases the people will follow, in a 
small way, the example set them, but the duty is one which 
Government must take upon themselves, just as they have 
done that of the supply of water. 

The provision of wood as fuel, to take the place of the cow- 
dung at present so largely burnt because wood is so scarce, is 
the only practical way to ensure the sufficient manuring of the 
land, and the keeping up of its fertility. If this be not done 
the State must be prepared to meet a diminution in the revenue 
derived from the land, and a decrease in the prosperity of the 
cultivating classes. 

There is no doubt that forests have been destroyed, and that 
cxiltivation has been pushed on without sufficient reservation 
of land for the supply of fuel. The Forest Department, 
happily, has ste2>ped in to prevent the further destruction 
which the people, if left uncontrolled, would have continued to 
carry on. Originally the duties of the Forest Department 
were non-agricultural, and consisted in the preservation and 
development of large timber forests. The success was judged 
from the financial standpoint alone. In later times, however, 
cultivation has spread nearer to the large forests, and wooded 
tracts have been reserved among existing cultivation. This 
has called for a change in the policy of the Department, and 
its functions have necessarily become more agricultural. 
Much good work has been done by the Department, but it is 
still necessary to extend it in a more agricultural direction 
than before. The forest reserves in Ajmere-Merwara afford 
a good example of what can be done, and of the policy which 
should be adopted on an extended scale. After reviewing the 
existing supplies of wood, it is evident that the re<juirements 
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of agriculture are very insufficiently met, and that the creation 
of further supplies throughout the country is urgently called 
for. The establishment of “ Fuel and Fodder Reserves ” is 
the most desirable form in which effect can bjf given to this 
recommendation. Such ‘‘ reserves ’’ should be primarily 
adopted to serve agricultural ends. There is a considerable 
amount of land which might be taken up for this purpose. In 
some cases Government waste land is available, in others land 
must be acquired “by purchase. The results must not be 
gauged by financial considerations alone, but by the benefits 
conferred on the agricultural population, the keeping up of 
the soil’s fertility, and the maintaining of the Land Revenue 
to the State. Enquiry is needed in order to ascertain exactly 
what the requirements of each district are in respect of fuel, 
&c., and how these may be met. Continued encouragement 
should be given to the spread of Arboriculture. The Forest 
Department is certainly undermanned, and the present 
financial check placed upon its fiirther development in an 
agricultural direction should be removed. 


RECOMMENDATIONS- 


RECOMMENDA¬ 

TIONS. 


198 . I recommend :— 

The creation of fresh Reserves ” of wood, fuel, &c. 

Fuel and Fodder Reserves ”), primarily for agri¬ 
cultural purposes. 

The increase of Plantations along canal banks, railway 
lines, &c. 

The further encoui'agement of Arboriculture. 

The establishment of Agricultural Enquiry to ascertain 
the requirements of each cultivating district in the 
matter of wood supply. 

The setting aside yearly of a portion of the Forest 
Revenue, to be applied to the extension of ‘‘ Fuel, 
and Fodder Reserves ” to meet agricultural needs. 


CHAPTER IX. 


OHAPTEE TX. 


GBASS. CrKASS. 

Grazing. 

199 . The subject of grass supply is closely connected with 
that of the foregoing chapter, inasmuch as the forests provide 
the principal grazing areas, and the “ fuel and fodder reserves ” 
afford a certain amount of grass for cutting. Included among 
the more distant forests are large pasturage areas, the value 
of which for this purpose has always been recognised, and 
which, on this account, have never been broken up. To these 
tracts professional graziers and hereditary castes of cattle- 
breeders resort, taking with them from the plains the most 
valuable of the raiyats' cattle, for the purpose of seeking 
shelter and pasture for them during the hot season. Tlie 
retaining of these areas for the purposes of cattle-breeding 
is very desirable; it is, however, not the actual cultivators 
who directly make use of them, but particular castes who 
make this their special business, and who often bring cattle 
from a long distance. It is in these grazing areas that the 
bulk of the native butter called ghi is produced. 

200 . In addition to the pasturage prQvided in the open and » 
more distant forests, there is another class, but still distinct forests.” 
from the village waste ” or common land to which I shall refer 
later. This class comprises the grazing areas belonging, or 
which till recently did belong, to villages or individuals, hut 
which are now included in the reserved forests.” In the 
Bombay Presidency (where these areas for the most part 
occuiTed) the land was known as gdirdn or grazing,” <?., GAirdnin 
land set apart for grazing cattle. It dilters from the waste ” 
immediately around the villages in being really useful for the 
purpose, whereas the latter, as a rule, is little more than bare 
ground. The Forest Department frequently found it necessaiy 

to take in these lands when forming their “ reserved forests,” 
and in Bombay, according to the new grazing rules of 1890, the 
term gdirdn is to ceavse, and free grazing is to be provided in 
the open part of the forest for the agricultural cattle ” of 
villages which have contributed gdirdn to the formation of a 
forest block. These areas are let out, and cojnmunities often 
combine for the right of cutting grass in them. 

The Forest Department derives a considerable income from vorest reronne 
the foregoing grazing lands, and in looking at the Forest 
Revenue it is well to bear this in mind, and to remember that, 
whereas formerly the returns derived from forest pasture land 
were included in the general Land Revenue, they now go to 
swell the Forest receipts. 
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201 . The provision of grazing in ''reserved forests''is at 
once a desirable and legitirnate object by which the interests 
of erdtivators may be served. I would repeat SirD. Brandis’ 
note, quoted in the last chapter— 

It must now (1813) be distinctly recognise 1 that not only does the 
“ provision of timber and firewood come within the legitimate scope of 
“ Forest administration in India, but one of its most important duties will, 
“ in future, be to increase the supply of cattle fodder, particularly during 
“ seasons of drought in the drier districts.” 

The Madras Resolution of October 1800 concurs in this ex¬ 
pression, and affirms that the provision of pasture, small 
timber, fuel and leaves, is the chief object of the “ reserved 
fore.sts” throughout the greater part of the Madras Presidency 
(see paragraph 175). The importance of the forests in time 
of drought is very great. The Government of India’s Resolu¬ 
tion of March 1883 pointed out that even the growing of 
fodder-crops would not replace grazing land, because, in time 
of drought (except in the few secured tracts that are thoroughly 
irrigated), the fodder-crops would fail too. The service done 
by grazing areas in the famine of 1878-79 has been referred 
to in paragraph 103. During the last Mysore famine many 
cattle were lost through the owners having no place where they 
could feed them. ThivS perishing of the cattle involved not 
only a direct loss to the cultivators, but also a loss of manure 
to feed the subsequent crops. Had there been throughout 
the country such “fuel and fodder reserves” as have been 
suggested in the last chapter, many valuable cattle would, 
undoubtedly, have been saved. 

202 . But, notwithstanding the benefits which “ reserved 
forests ” and “ fuel and fodder reserves ” may affoi‘d in 
exceptional times, I caunot regard the provision of grazing in 

reserves ” as an ahsolnte necessity in ordinary times. It is 
a desirable purpose for the “reserved forests” to serve, if it 
can be given consistently with other considerations, and in 
times of drought it may prove invaluable; but I could not assert 
more than this. In brief, I w^ould say that I consider the 
provision of fuel to be of the greater importance, and that it 
w^oiild, as a rule, be better to have the grass cut than’ grazed 
by stock. 

203 . When, without interfering with the general purposes 
which a “ reserve ” is to fulfil, grazing can also be permitted, 
well and good; but it mast only be carried on under 
conditions which do not destroy the main utility of the 
“ reserve.” 

Where natural reproduction of trees is going on, grazing 
must, for a time at least, be altogether excluded. If land is 
heavily grazed the soil gets hard, the seed that falls from the 
trees is eaten or broken, or, if it comes up, the shoots are 
trampled down. The surface soil is. rendered impenetrable to 
forest seeds, and trees can only be got to grow by means of 
planting. In a forest where clearing is done by “selection” 
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of trees over the vrhole area, reproduction is going on con¬ 
tinuously, and grazing would always do harm. Often it is 
the case that the forest cannot be treated in any other way. 
But where it is possible to work it in blocks, then it may be 
quite feasible to admit grazing in special blocks at a time. 
There is, of course, the difficulty of preventing cattle, when 
admitted, from straying over the whole area. This I noticed 
to be the case at Etawah (see paragraph 181). The people 
having complained about being shut out from grazing, they 
were allowed this privilege in one part of the reserve.'* 
However, they abused the concession, and when I visited 
Etawah I found cattle straying over other parts than those 
in which grazing was permitted. 

The Madras Resolution of October 1890 says on this 
point 

‘‘ The working plans for the ^'fnel and fodder reserves” should contaia 
“ proposals for throwing open certain areas to grazing, while keeping 
“ oli/hers closed against all heads.” 

The necessity of restriction was recognised by Sir D. Brandis. 
He held that during the first few years some restriction 
in grazing must bo entailed in the formation of new 

reserves.** He said 

“ At first protection must be absolute,, but meantime the grass that 

grows up abundantly can be cut, and supply fodder till the forest is 
“ sufficiently advance I to admit of grazing.” 

204 . Restriction in grazing sometimes arises from the 
unwillingness of forest officers to provide it; sometimes from 
the past bad treatment of forest land by the people rendering 
restriction imperative. On the Shahdara (Lahore) plantation 
the space for grazing is confined to the portion which is about 
to be cut over in the then year, or year following. Even to this 
the forest officers object, saying that grazing makes the soil 
hard, and prevents the shoots from coming up afterwards, 
whilst, if the cattle were allowed among the medium-sized trees, 
they would get at the boughs, I fear that where wood-growing 
is the object there will always be considerable difficulty placed 
by the forest officials in the way of providing grazing 
facilities. 

At Salem, which used to be a great cattle-breeding district 
and noted market for stock, I heard great complaints that 
since the forests had been reserved *’ the people could not 
keep so many cattle, and only had their own fields to feed 
them on, whereas formerly they had free grazing rights in 
the “ reserves** two miles off. Grazing was still allowed, but 
it was at a minimum, in consequence of the way in wliich, by 
excessive grazing, the '^reserves’* had been treated in the 
past. 

205 . It is not enough to confine grazing to particular 
blocks at a time, but the number of cattle admitted must 
also be limited, for unrestricted grazing is fatal, and is the 
chief cause of the many bare plains and hill sides that are to 
be seen in India. 
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The Government of Indians Eesolution of March 1st, 1883, 
pointed out that:— 

“ The cultivated area had increased at the expense of the grazing area, 
“ and uncultivated land had been rendered bare and unfertile by unre- 
“ stricted grazing of sheep and goats, causing vegetation and scrub to 
“ disappear, as in Scotland/’ 

The latter reference is to the Cheviot Hills, which have 
long been the resort of breeding-flocks of sheep. These flocks 
have removed a great deal from the soil, and, in particular, 
phosphate of lime, so that now the hills do not carry the amount 
of stock that they used to. 

The Madras Government, in their Resolution of 1890, made 
provision that the cattle required for agiiculture and for 
domestic purposes should have the first claim on the Govern¬ 
ment reserves,” and that surplus cattle should only be 
allowed when circumstances permitted. The grazing rates 
for agricultural cattle were to be one-half those for others. 

“In the Bombay grazing rules limitations have been imposed 
on the niimher of cattle allowed to graze, and the order in 
which the privilege may be exercised has been determined. 
This has led to a difficulty as regards the definition of 
the term agricultural cattle,” inasmuch as, according to the 
Forest. Department's interpretation, milkiiig-cows, buffaloes, 
and cattle used for transit would be excluded, and only such 
cattle as are used in the plougli, or are worked at wells, 
would be included. This close definition does not appear 
to me at all a fair one, and the permission should certainly be 
extended to all cattle which the cultivator keeps for bond fide 
agricultural purposes. 

206. Next, there must be restrictions not only as to the 
number but also as to the kind of stock admitted to grazing. 
Comparing cattle with sheep or goats the former are decidedly 
preferable, sheep and goats eating much more closely, and 
doing far more damage to trees and shoots. Goats, there is 
little question, are highly objectionable animals to have in a 
forest; the destruction they do to young trees by climbing up 
and pulling down the branches, and often whole trees, cannot 
be contested; besides, they eat ofl^ the hark and kill the 
young trees. I quite agree with suggestions made, that goats 
must'either be excluded f rom forests altogether, or else be only 
allowed in a special part demarcated for the purpose. The 
rearing of goats is not one likely to he given up, and where 
it is an important industry it may be necessary to mark off 
special areas for their use; but, speaking generally, as their 
presence in a forest simply means ruin to it, they must be 
excluded. Both in France and in Germany it has been found 
necessary to altogether prohibit grazing by goats in forest 
areas. 

According to the Bombay grazing rules, only one goat is let 
in to graze to every 50 sheep, there being an idea in Bombay that 
sheep will not graze unless led by a goat. In both the Bengal 
and the Madras proposals for the formation of ^‘reserves’' goats 
are excluded entirely from grazing, except in areas set aside for 
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them. Camels may be classed with goats as being etjually 
destructive, but sheep graze more than they browse, and are 
not nearly so bad as goats, for they do not climb up nor tear 
down the branches of trees. 

207 . Free grazing by cattle should never be permitted if it 
can be avoided, and the system of payment per head of cattle 
admitted is very preferable to that by area grazed. 

I can quite understand the necessity of having a close 
season, when grazing is not permitted, though this, unfor¬ 
tunately, may come at the very time that the cattle would 
find the forests most useful. Thus, in April and May there is 
great danger of fire, owing to the dry nature of the grass, and 
people coming in with cattle and kindling a light may easily 
cause great destruction to the forest. In June and July, 
again, there is no growth of grass, and to admit stock to the 
forest then is often to destroy it altogether for the future. Of 
forest fires I have spoken, and the damage they cause to 
the future growth, so that, although a temporary growth of 
grass may come as the result of setting the dry coarse grass 
on fire, this is obtained only at great loss to the forest 
(see paragraph 1G4). 

208 . Unless where distant forests are concerned, or where 
'' reserves are sufficiently large to permit of grazing, I am in 
favour of grass being cut and removed rather than of its 
being fed off by stock. At r iikh Jelleke (near Changa Manga) 
the people pay 1 rupee for the privilege of cutting and 
removing one head-load of grass each day during one month. 
At the Etawah “ reserve ” the grass is cut by a contractor, and 
is sold on the spot for f anna per head-load of about 100 lbs.; 
this is sold at 2 annas in the village, and the price in 
Cawnpore is 0 annas. The grass is principally 
(Andropogon pertusus), a good feeding grass. Dab grass 
(Eragrostis cynosiiroides), used for thatching, and bail) grass 
(Follinia eriopoda), used for making bedding, ropes, and 
paper, also grow well. The quantity of grass being beyond 
the requirements of the village, a scheme was set on foot to 
get hay presses, and to send the pressed hay to Cawnpore. 
A great deal of the grass is, indeed, wasted. This loads me to 
remark that in the case of an over-abundance of grass 
there is no reason why it should not be made into hay 
and stacked; or, if the weather be w'et, the grass may be put 
green into pits simply dug in the ground, and so be available 
as silage. Either of these plans would form reserves of 
fodder which in times of scarcity would be invaluable. 

209 . Passing now from forests to the common grazing 
grounds of villages, the village commons, or, more properly, 
the village wastes,’' I may say at once that I regard these 
simply as so much standing-room and as exercise grounds.” 
As for providing any herbage, they are, except perhaps just 
when the rains come, absolutely useless, and the existence of 
them is only an invitation to keep so many more half-starved 
cattle than the land can carry. They are instances of the 
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destruction done by over-grazing; for, no sooner does a blade 
of grass show itself than it is ni&led oft*, and the place is soon 
left bare. 

Mr. Sen, writing of Burdwan (Bengal), says 

I “ The system of cattle-grazing—and it is the same all over Bengal— 
j ** is most wasteful ; cattle roam without restriction, the grasses have no 
“ opportunity to grow, and it is a struggle for existence between them and 
' the cattle.” 
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azing ground is 
nothing more than cattle standing-room.'' I liave frequently 
. examined these “ village wastes," and have generally found 
' them to be bare during the cold and the hot seasons, and during 
the rains to have little more than a coveringof annual tveeds. 
Such was the case, for example, at Baroda. At ISTadiad^ 
where the cattle were well cared for, I found that the 
cultivators did not use the village common at all. Their 
cattle were fed with the grass grown as a border round their 
fields, and on the village common were only the cattle 
belonging to tradesmen and others in the town, but not those 
of the cultivators. 

But there is a more serious vside to this matter of the 

village waste." Were its influence merely negative, one 
might stop here, hut there is no doubt that these bare open 
spaces are often productive of positive harm, Not only do 
they permit of hordes of miserable cattle being kept on them, 
but the number of the latter is constantly being increased by 
the offspring of parents, the one as wretched as the other. 
Religious prejudice prevents the slaughtering of these cattle, 
and so they drag out their miserable existence until death 
comes, or disease sweeps them off* wholesale. If once the 
latter'appears, it makes short work among animals so little 
prepared to resist it, and the village waste " becomes a hotbed 
of disease,(and a nidus for spreading it over the country 
around. The impossibility of segregating affected cattle 
while these village wastes " are open is one reason for the 
enormous loss of cattle by disease which takes place in India. 
I The only way to render these wastes " useful would be to 
I enclose them and then let only a limited number of cattle in. It 
would be possible to show the people what effect enclosure, 
even of a strip, would haV^e; hut the village common, as 
shown in the last chapter, is a difficult matter to interfere 
with, and, except where the area is more than tlie village 
requires, Government could not well step in and take up the 
land. In some parts, as in Kapurthala (see paragraph 178), the 
people may spontaneously follow the example set theiq of 
planting trees, but this must be left to them, although much 
may be done in giving them encouragement to do so. 

210 . Canal banks and plantations afford, in some cases, 
grazing or a supply of grass for cutting. Along the canal 
banks near Cawnpore no cattle are allowed, but the grass is 
cut and removed; between Hurdwar and Rurki grazing is 
allowed along the canal banks; it is let for from Rs. 20 
to Es. 50 a mile, to the highest bidder, without limit as to 




the imiiiber or kind of cattle* Grazing along the Eastern 
Jumna Canal is confined to the Tillage that happens to be in the 
immediate vicinity ; as a consequence, there is no competition 
for it, and the whole grazing along such a strip may be 
let for as little as 8 annas. The canal banks outside the 
Changa Manga plantation are leased to the Forest Depart¬ 
ment ; and the latter gives permits ” for grazing for one 
month at the rate of 4 annas for each cow and 6 annas for 
each buffalo. 

In the Changa Manga plantation itself there is no grazing, 
it being irrigated by water channels from the canal. In such 
cases grazing is out of the question. But there is^ as I shall 
show more fully in a later paragraph, a great deal of grass 
grown in the plantation and in open spaces, which might be 
utilised either as hay or as silage. 

211 . In some parts of the country the people themselves 
are aware of the advantage of growing grass along the edges 
of water channels and the borders of fields. This is the case at 
Hospet (Madras), the people cutting the grass fronu the canal 
banks for their cattle. At Ahmedahad I saw grass being cut 
from the railway banks. On the journey between Rewari and 
Hissar (Punjab) I frequently noticed grass patches along the 
sides of fields, and drovers in charge of cattle which were 
grazing-there. But the instance of greatest care in this respect 
that came under my notice was at Nadiad, in Gujarat (Bombay), 
where, as I said just now, the cultivators do not use the village 
common land for their cattle. But every one of their fields is 
enclosed with a hedge, and then conies a headland of grass from 
15 feet to 20 feet wide all round the field, and producing capital 
grass. This is the more remarkable, inasmuch as the rent of 
the land is as iniich as Rs. 5 per acre. There is a double object 
in this practice, for, as the fields are hedged and have trees 
round them for supplying firewood and wood for implements, 
the people know quite well that crops will not grow when thus 
shaded, but that grass will. They obtain four or five cuttings 
of grass in the year as food for their cattle, and when the fields 
are empty the cattle, are let in to graze on them. At Baroda 
the same plan is adopted, but the grass is not of such good 
quality. I was naturally led to ask why this practice was 
not followed elsewhere; but, in many cases, for example, on 
the black soil of Khundesh, the grasses that would grow would 
not be the fine ones found at Nadiad, but coarse, deep-rooted 
ones, which would soon spread ovei* the whole land £»lid 
become a regular pest. Also, where rain, as in Khhndesh, is 
not plentiful, hedges would not grow without irrigation. 

Duh grass (Gynodon Dactylon) in many parts comes up 
naturally, or may be easily propagated from cuttings simply 
stuck in the ground. As a crop for irrigation it gives a great 
yield, and is about the only grass that keeps green in hot 
weather. To one coming newly to the country it is surprising 
to notice how, fi'om an apparently burnt-up and dead surface 
a crop of fresh grass will spring up on the first fall of rain. 


Grass. 
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212 . There was an old Muhammadan rule which provided 
that there should be one acre of grazing land to every 10 acres 
of cultivated, and in the State of Jeypore new settlers still 
receive 25 acres of grazing in every 100 acres of their occupa¬ 
tion. But where cultivation has pressed upon forest and waste 
land, the area under grass has had to give way. In Nadiad there 
were formerly 900 acres of grazing for 9,000 acres of cultivated 
land, but now the former is diminished to 260 acres. I have made 
many enquiries to ascertain whether cattle are dependent on 
having grazing or not, and, though it may, undoubtedly, be a 
great advantage for them to have it, I do not find grounds for 
regarding its provision as an absolute necessity, nor does it 
appear that where grazing is the most plentiful the best cattle 
are always to be found. In Bengal, for example, there is 
grazing in abundance, but the cattle are poor and small; in 
Champarun (Behar) there is plenty of grazing, and good 
grazing too, and yet the cattle are the worst of any in 
Behar. At Nasick (Bombay) there is no grazing, yet the 
cattle are splendid ; at Muhim, with its heavy rainfall, grass 
is plentiful, but the cattle are very small, though buffaloes are, 
by way of contrast, very fine. 

Mr. Fuller tells me that in the Central Provinces the worst 
cattle are found, as a rule, where village grazing is most 
practised. This is the case in the Chattisgarh division, and 
generally where there are rice lands. Numbers of cattle die 
from disease in Chattisgarh. The one exception is the 
Balaghat division ; here the main crop is rice, and there are 
no village grounds, but the soil is good and all the cattle are 
stall-fed. Pulse crops are grown along the top of. the 
embankments of the rice fields. In the Punjab generally, 
there is little grazing at the command of the cultivator, but 
the cattle, fed as they largely are on fodder-crops, are hardly 
anywhere to be found better, and are kept all the year round 
on the holdings, the buflaloes being the onljr animals that 
require to be driven to the forests or river sides in the hot 
Aveather. In the North-West Provinces and elsewhere, 
cattle may be seen roaming over the fields after the harvest 
has been reaped, and subsisting on apparently nothing ; but, 
wdth what they pick up and the straw-chaff (bhuaa) which is 
given to them, they manage to get on, and as soon as the rains 
commence the fields rapidly become covered with*grass. 

213 . The next question is, Will the growing of grass ever 
form a part of the raiyat'a ordinary cultivation ? I do not 
think that it will. Here and there he may be induced to grow 
grass for the supply of military Stations or camps, but these, 
especially the latter, are ever liable to be changed. At 
Belgaum, fields are groAvn with grass, two_ cuttings are 
obtained yearly, aird 6 annas is the sum paid for 100 lbs. of 
green grass. No seed is ever sown, only the grass that comes 
up naturally being used. In a few parts, such as Kalyan, near 
Bombay, and Culna, near Calcutta, grass is cut, and hay of an 
inferior kind is sent to the resioective cities; but the ra-iya^, 
as a rule, looks to his field to supply himself with grain and 
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cattle with fodder, and I cannot help thinking that he is 
right. Again, he conld only grow a continuous supply of 
grass by the aid of irrigation, and he is hardly likely to afford 
this for his cattle alone. He may, and should, grow fodder- 
crops, but he will not, I think, gi'ow grass. At Salem each 
cultivator used formerly to have a bit of pasture land 
which was given at the low assessment of 4 annas an acre. 
If this system were revived, the cultivators w^ould again grow 
pasture. In this district, where the sale of cattle is an im¬ 
portant one, it might possibly pay, even now, to keep some land 
down to grass. But the idea of making one part of the land 
feed the other is foreign to custom. A large proprietor can 
set land apart for this purpose, but not a raiyat with an 
average holding of acres or so. 

Mr. Nicholson says of Coimbatore :— 

Occasionally grass is sown for pasture {ItaridH and I'olei-kattei) ; it is kept 
“ down sortie years and then ploughed up and re-sown, or other crops sown.” 

Early in the century all the best lands were under cultivation, and only 
“ inferior ones in grass. Up to the time of the new Settlement ( 1880 ) the 
“ tenant used to hold one-fifth of his farm as pasture at one^quarter its 
“ assessment, and only^changed to full rates when ho turned it into arable 
“ land. This was abolished at the new Settlement.” 

^ Where pasture is urgently required, encouragement may be 
given to its formation by giving remission of assessment, but 
it is only exceptionally that the cultivator will put land in 
grass if he can grow another crop on it. 

Grass Farms, Haymaking, Silage. 

214 . I have visited several of the Grass Farms which are 
under the Military Department, and which are intended to 
supply grass, hay, &c., for the requirements of the mounted 
service. My particular object was, to form an opinion as 
to whether grass could be grown, and either be cut and 
given green, or be made into hay or silage, so as to render 
it profitable to the raiyat to keep some of his land under 
grass. The Grass Farms were the only ones from which I 
could obtain any definite particulars as to what had been done, 
and I have pleasure in acknowledging the readiness with 

, which full information was given to me by the authorities. 
In addition to the Cantonment Grass Farms, such as those at 
Allahabad, Cawnpore, and elsewhere, there are the rukhs or 
uncultivated grass lands devoted to military purposes ; these 
occur largely in the Punjab. The word rtM originally meant 
a tree ; this shows that these areas originally w^ere wooded 
ones. Now the word is equivalent in meaning to '‘grass run.” 

215 . Without going into descriptions of any of these Farms, i 
I may briefly say that the system of enclosing grass lands for ^ 
the purpose of supplying fodder to mounted troops was 
started in 1882 by Sir Herbert Macpherson at Allahabad, and 
since then has been extended largely, so that now there are 
two Circles, the Eastern and the Western, under which the 
different Farms and rukhs are included. In the Western 
Circle, which comprises the greater number of rukhs, 
Major Wingate hag been appointed Special Forage Officer.. 

p.3373, M 
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’ Previous to the irttroduction of the Grass Farm system, the 

practice had been to send out grass-cutters,” whose duty it 
The former was to cut and collect grass for the troops from wherever 

sjsfcem. they could. As the grass chiefly came off the cultivators’ 

fields gi^eat friction was caused between the raiyats and the 
grass-cutters/’ and serious fights often occurred. 

In addition to the ‘'grass-cutters” foi’ British mounted 
corps, one ‘‘grass-cutter” was maintained between every two 
sowars or Native Cavalry soldiers, and a pony was kept for 
him. Pensions had to he> provided for the “grass-cutters,” 
and, altogether, their cost might be fairly put at Ks. o| a 
month for each horse kept. In addition, very considerable 
sums had to he paid to the Native Cavalry as compensation 
for fodder purchased in order to make up the short supply 
of grass obtainable by the “ grass-cutters,” 

The cost of hay is reckoned at 8 annas a iiiaund (80 lbs.), 
and that of feeding a horse, at 2 annas a day, or Rs. 4 a month ; 
besides this, the sowar had to feed himself, and along with 
another sowar maintain one “grass-cutter” and a pony 
between the two of thern.^ If the “ grass-cutter ” could not get 
sufficient grass, then fodder had to he purchased. The Ciovern- 
ment scale of reckoning at Allahabad was that 85 maunds of 
green grass, or 40 lbs. of silage, were equal to 25 lbs. of hay 
or 20 lbs. of straw-chaff (b/ttisa). If the monthly cost of the 
rations exceeded Rs. 13|, then compensation was paid to the 
Native Cavalry at the Government rate. 

, Changes effected 216 . Owing to a full supply of grass being now obtainable 
rVi mi system. by the “grass-cutters” from Government grass lands, not 

only have a large number of the “ grass-cutters ” of British 
mounted corps been dispensed with, but the claims for 
compensation for dearness of forage which used to be paid to 
the Native Cavalry have lessened very considerably at nearly 
all the Stations, and have ceased altogether at several of them. 
In 1889-90, payment of compensation had entirely ceased at 
six Stations in the Western Circle. Great saving iias further 
been experienced by the reduction in the number of pensions 
to be paid to “ grass-cutters.” Thus, not only is there an 
actual money saving, but troubles with cultivators have been 
stopped, the horses are believed to be less subject to anthrax 
(the grass no longer coming from unprotected and suspicions 
sources), and the Stations have been much improved, the 
■ covering of grass having prevented the blowing about of dust. 

A more healthy state of surroundings is also produced by the 
growing of grass instead of that of ordinary crops, which 
latter would in almost all cases have to be irrigated. 

217 . The result of the operations shows that a very large 
saving to Government has resulted from conserving the 
grass lands of Cantonment and military rnkks^ and the 
ought to be extended wherever practicable. 
Allahabad has, perhaps, been the most conspicuous success, 
and besides the great credit due to Sir Herbert Macpherson, to 
Colonel Mandott and other officers who have been successively 
, charge, special mention should be made of Sergeant 

/v Meagher, who has shown much energy and ability in carrying 
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out the practical part of the work. The saving to Government 
at Allahabad in 1889-00 was estimated at Rs. 25,000, and for 
the seven years, 1882-80, at Rs. 91,158 ; in other words, these 
are the sums which Government would have had to pay had 
the usual rations of straw-chafF Qyhimf) been issued to trans¬ 
port and other animals, had full complements of ^^grass- 
cutters’’ been maintained for British mounted corps, and had 
compensation been paid to the Native Cavalry for fodder pur¬ 
chased to make up the grass-cutters’ ” short supply of grass. 

The amount of grass grown at several of the Stations, in¬ 
cluding Allahabad, has been so increased that it is now 
possible to supply not onl37' the British troops, but also the 
Native Cavalry w^ith it. 

It is, however, with the actual cost of the operations of 
cutting, haymaking, and ensiling that I have mainly to do; 
though, I should add that, in making any critical remarks, it 
miist be remembered that in most of the Stations the opera¬ 
tions are still in their infancy. 

218 . The great difficulty on the Grass Farms is the employ¬ 
ment of sufficient labour, and hence, to anyone with ideas of 
cheap labour in India, the cost of haymaking, ®e., will appear 
very high for that country. I am also prevented from 
instituting the full comparison I wished to make, because 
the profits i&tated are not the actual profits of the Farms by 
sale of produce in the open market in competition with private 
enterprise (refjresenting what is actually over and above rent, 
cultivation, &c.), but the I’eturns are merely comparative, viz., 
as to what Government would have had to pay ii the Farms 
had not existed. So I must content myself with giving a few 
items and making a few suggestions. 

It is generally reckoned in India that from 2i| to 2| tons of 
green grass will yield 1 ton of hay. At Allahabad the amount 
ivS 67 maunds (of 82 lbs.) of grass to 1 ton of hay. 

The following table gives the cost of cutting and hay¬ 
making, &c., at Allahabad and other Stations :— 

Table XII. Cost of Cutting Grass and Making Hay at 
Grass Farms. 


Per Mannd 
(80 lbs.) 
of 

Hay mode. 


Allalmljad, 1H88*-S0 : 

Cutting grass, 1 anna per maiind. 

Making, stackittg, and thatching hay - - 

Total Cost of Haymaking - 


Oawnpore, 1890 - 

Bareilly, 1890 - - - • 

The Punjab generally,(according | 
to Major Wingate) > - - i 


ditto 

ditto 

ditto 


ditto 

ditto 

ditto 


Ammi. 

n 


Per Ton 

of 

Hay made. 

English 
equivalent, 
taking 
the Rupee 
at 1 s. 6 d. 

Us, rt. 

£, s. d. 

4 3 

- 6 2 

1 3 

- 1 8 

6 4 

- 7 10 

7 - 

-10 6 

9 ~ 

- 13 6 

7 - 

^ - 10 6 


Tlic cost of 
haymaking in 
India. 


From 1 anna to li annas per maund (80 lbs.) of green grass Bate for cutting 
may be taken as the general rate for cutting. 
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219 . In the comparison which I shall make I purposely 
take the Farm where the operations have been longest 
practised viz., Allahabad ; at the same time, the cost here is 
the lowest. 

Unmanured land at Allahabad is reckoned to yield about 
48 maunds, or somewhat less than 2 tons, of green grass to 
the acre, but by using manure (night-soil and town-sweepings, 
see paragraph 143) the yield has been increased from an 
average of 2 tons of green grass per acre in 1883-84 to one 
of 5| tons, or about 2 tons of hay to the acre over the whole 
Farm. The extent of the Farm is 3,558 acres in all. 

The yield of grass per acre (5| tons) is not unlike what 
ordinary good land would give in England, but this is the 
average, over the whole of the Allahabad Farm, there being 
only sujfiicient manure to supply it fo poi'tions in turn. 
Where a heavy dressing of manure is newly put on, as much 
as six crops of grass can be got in a year, five being cut for 
feeding green and for silage, and the sixth for hay, "while for 
five years the manured land will keep on producing an average 
of 22^th tons of grass per acre yearly. 

To compare next the relative costs of cutting grass in India 
and in England. In England 1 s. an acre for cutting by 
machine, and 2 s, G d. per acre for cutting by hand, are prices 
frequently met with. 

The yield of hay per acre in England, is from 1| to 

tons, as against the 2 tons per acre at Allahabad, so that 
the cost of cutting would at most be only 2«. a ton in England 
as against G s, 2 d. in India. A rate of 6 8. 2 d. per ton of hay, 
for cutting alone, must be considered enormously high in a 
country of cheap labour like India, where an agricultural 
labourer, one may say generally, can live quite happily on 
2 annas (or about 2 d.) a day. 

The total cost of haymaking in England will vary much 
according to the crop, its weight, &c., but 10 s. an acre all 
round, giving from l^ to 14 tons of hay, may be taken as a 
fair average in the case of grass like that met with in India. 
This would give a total cost of from 6 s, H d, to Hs, a ton of 
hay, as against the 7 s. 10 d, per ton at Allahabad. 

We are obliged, therefore, even when taking the most 
favourable estimates, viz., those of Allahabad, to conclude 
that, at present, haymaking on Grass Farms in India is a dear 
process, the expense of cutting being the main cause. Besides, 
there is not the difficulty and expense of turning the hay 
which is met wdth in England, for in India the hay practically 
makes itself. 

220 . When rent and other charges are reckoned, the cost 
of production of grass at Allahabad is stated to be Rs. 3 
As. 10 per ton, and of hay, Es. 10 (say 15 s.) a ton. The 
grass is estimated to be worth Rs. 7 per ton, and the hay 
Rs. 20^ (say 31 «.). This, it is true, is merely an estimate 
based on the fact that, if the hay had not been there, it 
would have had to be replaced bv straw-chaff {bfmsa) bought 
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FrSin contractors at the current rates of grass supplied by 
‘‘ gravss-cutters.** 

The estimated value of hay, 31 s. per ton, and for such hay, 
or rather dried gravSS, as is obtained, is much above the real 
value, and is very apt to lead to misapprehension, for, if the 
raiyat could get anything like that sum for growing grass 
and for haying it, he had better lay out his land for it at once 
wherever sale of hay is possible. A fair value to put on hay 
in India is from 8 to 10 annas per maund (80 lbs.), which 
makes it Es. 14 to Ks. 17 a ton (say 21 a. to 26 s.). 

These estimates, as I have shown, do not enable one to 
judge whether grass-farming pays as farming independently 
of sale to Government at comparative rather than competitive 
values. However useful, therefore, Grass Farms have been in 
the past, and whatever large economies have been effected, 
there is ample room for great economy still, if the cost of 
cutting grass and of making hay be considerably more in a 
country of cheap labour than it is in one of dear labour like 
England. 

221 . The experiment has been tried, and at times ^ with 
success, to press and bale hay for transport to camps. Thus, 
for the Muridki camp in 1889, grass was cut from two rukhs at 
Mian Mir, and from the forest plantation at Changa Manga. 
Bales of hay, weighingOO lbs. each, were made, and altogether 
18,500 maunds of hay were delivered^in camp, at a cost of 
9 annas a maund (80 lbs.), which included 2 annas for 
carriage. The then price for loose dry grass in the camp 
was R. 1 As. 4 per maund, and a saving of Rs. 9,000, or over 
100 per cent., was thereby effected in the expenses of the 
camp. Besides this, if there had been less grass, and-conse- 
quently a greater demand for it, the price current would have 
gone up, and even a larger saving would have been shown. As 
regards the hay sent from Changa Manga, the experiment 
was carried out by the Forest Department, and 5,0/5 maund 
of baled hay were forwarded to the Muridki camp. 1 he grass 
cost 1 anna a maund to cut, and at first 2 annas, then later 
3 annas, per maund to make into hay. After baling and all 
other expenses had been paid, the 1 crest Departrnent, by 
receiving from the camp 7 annas a maund for the grass 
(exclusive of carriage), realised Rs. 2,190 by the sale, and 
made a profit of 1 anna 3 pies on every maund, or 33 per 
cent, on the outlay. Not only this, but, after aiiival at 
Muridki, the Commissariat Department, as we have seen, 
made a saving of over 100 per cent, in the camp expenses 

under this head. . 

The result of the Changa Manga experiment may be sum¬ 
marised thus:— Rs. 

Cost of 5,075 maunds baled hay, delivered at 
Muridki, at 10 annas 3 pies per maund - 3,251 
Cost of dry grass at Muridki, at price current, 

1 rupee 4 annas per maund - - 6,344 


Saving by the experiment - 
M 3 


. Rs. 3,093 
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When 1 add that, on account of the diMculty of getting 
labour, the Forest Depai^tment ask now to be relieved from 
the trouble of continuing the work, and that the Coininissariat 
Department say that they cannot get liii*ed labour to send to cut 
the grass, it must strike everyone with regret that such 
an undertaking, yielding 33 per cent, profit to one Department, 
and effecting a saving of over 100 per cent, to another, should 
be stopped. 

In another case, hay was made on rukhs Katlakput and 
Chandra, near Lahore. Altogether, 1,147 niaunds of grass 
were cut, and the hay was sold at Katlakput without being 
baled. In all, 952 maunds of hay were sold at G annas per 
maund, and the account stood thus 

Bs. 

Total cost (including carriage from Chandra to 
Katlakput) - - « - - - 235 

Cash received, at 6 annas per maund - - 357 

Profit - Rs. 122 

or 51 per cent. 

The requirements of camps are, of course, exceptional, and 
a continuous demand for grass supply may not exist; without 
this, it is probable that the undertaking might not be a paying 
one from year's end to year's end. 

Nevertheless, Changa Manga might always be used for 
stipplying hay to Quetta, to which Station 2 lakhs (2,00,000) 
of maunds of straw-chaff (bhusa) are annually sent from 
Amritsar. A great saving would be effected if hay were sent 
instead from Changa Manga. The Forest Department says that 
its establishment is for forestry and not for grass-cutting, and, 
while allowing that the result of the Changa Manga experi¬ 
ment was successful financially, the Department says that this 
was only so because it did the work itself, and, in so doing, 
left a lot of its forestry work untouched. The work needed a 
lot of supervision, and would only tempt local labour, this 
being insufficient for the purpose. It is also stated by the 
forest officers that the greater part of the grass in the Changa 
Manga plantation is a coarse grass called gharam {Panic'wm 
antidotale), which the Commissariat will not use, even for 
litter. When, however, I went to Changa Manga I saw a 
large amount of anjan (Pennisetum cenchroides) and of 
chhimhar (Eleusine Jiagellifera), both of which are capital 
fodder grasses, and might have made good hay or silage. 

222 . The labour question is indeed a perplexing one; the 
main reason of the difficulty in procuring it is, that the people 
will not leave their own fields to come and cut grass, for 
labour is required just at the time that they want most to 
attend to their own crops. This is at the end of the rains, 
when the lands have to be ploughed. Cheap labour, too, is 
often very inefficient labour, and I have seen with positive 
annoyance, near Mian Mir, coolies leisurely cutting grass with 
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small sickles, while squatting down on the ground, the sickle 
in one hand and their pipe (hookah) in the other, A cooly 
gets 1 anna for a bundle of grass weighing not more than 
100 lbs., and, having cut that, he generally goes away. It 
is seldom that a man will stay to cut three bundles a day, 
a,nd, meantime, thousands of tons of grass are going to waste. 

The Commissariat Department has to pay even more, viz., 

1 anna 3 pies per bundle, the cutting being let out to a 
contractor. I could not help looking with regret at the great 
possibilities open, when such quantities of grass, and fair 
grass too, were waiting to be cut, and woxild in the end be 
wasted. The saving tliat could be effected to the country 
from this source alone would surprise anyone who looked 
into the matter. And, while I urge the extension of grass 
schemes for military purposes, as having proved a distinct 
saving already, it behoves the authorities to look much more 
closely into the matter of economy in the charge for labour, 
and to see if the difficulties cannot be met. I simply throw 
out a suggestion : why labour is not procurable is, hecause the 
work is not continuous; might it not pay to keep up a 
regular staff to do this work, instead of depending on the 
occasional cooly who may choose to come and cut his bundle, 
get his anna, and then go off*? 

223 . I would make another suggestion. I am quite certain „pon 

that over large areas, such as many of the Grass Farms and Grass Farms. 
rukhs cover, an immense saving might be made by using 
mowing machines in place of cutting by hand. I am not in 
favour of introducing improved ” implements except in 
special cases, but this is one in point. Where ground is very 
uneven, a machine cannot, of course, be used, hut there are 
many places where, seeing the enorinou.s cost of cutting by 
hand, and the difficulty of getting labour, a mowing machine 
would effect great economy. 

I have heard some of the Farm Overseers object to mowing 
machines, and to say that the grass gets knocked down leather 
than cut. This, however, I believe to be merely due to 
prejudice. It is true that a machine does not cut so closely 
as the Native’s sickle does, and so the yield of grass will be 
less. But mowing machines have been tried with success 
at Mhow (Central India), and an acre of grass land only costs 
annas to cut with a machine. A European wdll cut seven 
acres a day, a Native from five to six acres, with the machine. 

To cut an acre of gras.s by hand costs, on an average, on 
. unmanured land, Rs. 1 A.s. 13. 

I am quite certain that on large areas simple machinery for 
cutting, tedding, &c., will pay well. Elevators for stacking hay 
would often be very useful. There is no reason, either, why 
battery horses should not be used for drawing the mowing 
machines. Another want is that of a portable press for com¬ 
pressing fodder. Those in use at present are mostlyBoomer ” 
cotton pre.sses, and they are all of them too heavy. What is 
wanted is to bring the presses readily to where the fodder is. 

M 4 
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224 . Ensiling, or the preserving of green, fodder, has been 
carried out at Allahabad, Gawnpore, Hissar, Mian Mir, and, 
on an experimental scale, at other military Stations ; also on 
Government Experimental Farms and elsewhere. 

From the statistics which I have gathered I have been able 
to institute a comparison between the cost of haymaking and 
that of making silage, and the result is decidedly unfavourable 
to the latter. The loss of weight incurred in the process is 
surprisingly large, and the cost is so great that - it would, in 
most cases, have been far more profitable to have made hay. 
The following table will illustrate this 
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^ Estimate. 

Taking Allahabad in 1888-89, we have the following 
comparison 

2,187 tons of grass produced 1,231 tons of silage, costing 
to make, Rs. 5,850, or 4 rupees 12 annas per ton of 
silage (as above). 

If made into hay (2^ tons of grass =: 1 ton of hay), 
2,187 tons of grass would have given 795^ tons of hay, 
costing to make, Rs. 4,175, or 5 rupees 4 annas per 
ton of hay (as per table XII., paragraph 218). 

Or, taking the figures of 1889-90 :— 

2,324iJ tons of grass are estimated to produce 1,072 tons 
of silage. 

2,324.i grass would have produced 940 tons of hay. 

The value of hay being, as we have seen before, more than 
twice that of grass, it is manifest that, whichever year we 
take, it would have been very much cheaper to have made 
hay. 

The grass has to be cut whether hay or silage be made, and 
this is the heaviest item in the cost. Owing to the time of 
year at which grass is cut for silage it costs less than when 
cut for hay. Thus, grass for silage is often cut at Allahabad 
for 6 pies (| anna) a maund, but when cut for hay it will cost 
9pies amaund in September and October, 1 anna in November 
and early December, and 2 annas afterwmrds. 
















Until silage can be made with very much less loss and at 
much cheaper cost than in the instances given above, it is 
very certain that it will not be able to compete with hay¬ 
making. 

226 . At Allahabad, silage is valued at 5 maunds (of 80 lbs.) Estiuiated value 
to the rupee, which makes it 5 rupees Hannas a ton, or, in 
English equivalent, 8 s. 4 d., a figure which, even in England, 
would be considered high. 

This estimate is based upon the cost of its production, but 
here, again, the estimate is merely a comparative one, based 
upon what the Farm would otherwise have had to pay for 
purchased fodder, so that it gives us little guidance as to 
whether the ordinary cultivator would be justified or not in 
making silage. 

226 . The following are other instances of the makiner of other instances 
silage. 

At Hissar, where grass can be irrigatel, it is cut for silage, as it is found 
to be too coarse to make into hay. 

At Mian Mir cutting of grass begins about the midile of August, and Mir. 
goes on to the end of December ; there are four silos on rukh Terah in 
each of which from 800 to 900 maunds of silage are made yearly. * 

I saw very good silage indeed in a silo on the Government Cinchona Ootaiamund. 
plantations at Ootacamund. Fifteen and a half tons had been made at a 
cost of 4 rupees 4 annas a ton; this, it will be noticed, is about the same 
cost as at Allahabad and Cawnpore. Earth to a depth of 4 feet and 
giving a pressure of about 400 lbs. to the square foot, was used to weight 
the i^ilage, this being, I thought, an unnecessarily large amount; 1 foot 
depth of earth is quite enough for all purposes. 

Messrs. Thomson and Mylne make silage at Beheea, putting the grass 
into a pit simply dug m the soil, o • 

At the farm attached to the Agricultural Class at Belgaum there is a silo Beigaum. 
dug 16 feet deep in the soil, the sides being plastered with dun" and well 
beaten. ” 

Silage has been made for several years past at the Bhadgaon Experimental Bbadgaou. 
harm. The silos are circular masonry pits. At my suggestion a “silage 
stack” was made by simply building up green fodder, grass, roadside 
cuUings, &c., just as a haystack would be mada, but weighting the whole 
with stones, or any other inexpensive material that was at hand.” 

At the Poona and Nagpur Experimental Farms silage has been made on a Pooim and 
small scale. Nagpur. 

227 . I can speak very favourably of the quality of the The quality of 
silage produced at the different Farms and Stations mentioned "'**^*'* 
above. Its chief fault is that it is unnecessarily dry. Of 

course the value depends mainly on the nature of the 
material used, and rich silage can never be obtained from 
poor material, although the process of ensilage may render 
coarse food more palatable. 

228 . One advantage of cutting an early crop of gra.ss for The advantages 
silage IS that there are many grasses, such as numerous specie.s 

of Panicum, which seed in the rains ; these may he secured as 
silage if rain continues, whereas the other grasses, bciuo- kept 
back somewhat, yield a good hay crop about Octohe? when 
the rains are over. 
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It may further be said in favour of j>ilage that, by means of 
it, some grass, which would otherwise have been altogether 
lost owing to the heavy rain, is saved by being put into the 
silo. 

229 . It is, however, when one goes into the figures of the 
cost of production, and examines the actual loss of weight 
between the time of putting in the grass and of taking out 
the silage, that one sees great room for improvement in the 
methods of making silage in India. I may, therefore, make 
a few suggestions here. 

It is quite trlie that the real value of the process of ensilage 
consists in saving what would otherwise be lost, and hence 
it is not always fair to compare the cost of making silage 
with that of making hay. This I am ready to allow, but to a 
very limited extent only, fori have myself seen at Allahabad, 
Hissar, Mian Mir, and other places, silage being made in large 
quantities wdien the weather was, and had been, as fair as 
possible, and when there was not the least excuse for making 
silage; indeed, what was going into the pits had been lying 
about and was really half-made hay already. I would insist 
strongly that this is a great mistake, and that, as I have 
endeavoured to show, it is false economy to try and make 
silage when hay can he made perfectly well. 

To allow grass intended for silage to lie about is also wrong. 
The essential feature of silage is that it is a wet or green food, 
therefore it should be packecl in the silo as quickly as possible, 
be rammed down close, and covered over rapidly. If it is 
left about, it may just as well be made into hay at once. 

I was reminded, when speaking in India on this point, that, 
in order to make so-called ‘Vsweet*’ silage, it is necessary to 
let the grass lie about for several days after being cut, so that 
it may get partly dry; but my advice to those who are going 
to make silage is, not to trouble about whether it be ‘‘sour’' or 
“sweet” silage, but to get the grass packed away in the silo as 
quickly as possible, and then shut it up closely, thus avoiding 
loss, and getting finally as much succulent green fodder as 
possible for line when all else is dried up. 

The great waste incurred in making silage is due partly to 
loss of moisture before the material goes into the silo, partly 
to imperfect pressing and the nature of the sides of the pits, 
and, lastly, to loss in taking out the material. Of the first 1 
have spoken ; as to the second, I am convinced that where 
a silo is to be a regular institution, and is not merely used for 
an occasional crop, it will pay infinitely better to have it 
made in brick-work or masonry (pucca) than to have a silo 
with earth sides and bottom {kittcha). The extra initial 
expense will soon be covered by the extra amount of fodder 
saved. As regards the third point, I have noticed that, on 
taking out the silage, the usual practice is to remove the 
whole of the covering at once, and to leave the bulk exposed. 
This, again, is a great mistake, for the pressure should be 
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continued as long as possible, and the coveriifjg over the sila^ 
should only be taken off the portion which is acdaalfy being 
cut into for daily use. 

230 . I have gone at some length into the silage question 
because I differ entirely from the opinions of one of my 
predecessors, to the effect that India is the great field for 
the development of en>silage. That it is the field for hay¬ 
making I am much more ready to think. With a sun and 
cliuiate such as exist over the greater part of India I cannot 
see how it could well be othei’wise. Hay requires no making, 
for it makes itself. Silage, I repeat, will only be useful when 
by means of it can be saved what would otherwise be lost. 

Still less do I think there is scope for any of the patent 
appliances advocated for stack-silage ’’ making. The raiyat 
may possibly be shown how to preserve green fodder, road¬ 
side grass, &c., by building it up into a stack and weighting 
it with stones, timbei‘, or other inexpensive material, but 
where is he to find the money to purchase such appliances 
as have been sometimes advocated, and which cost from 12 I, 
to 20Z., and even more? Such mechanical appliances may 
have a certain value upon large estates possibly, but surely 
none upon five-acre holdings. 

It becomes, however, one of the useful functions which a 
Government Experimental Farm can fulfil, to conduct careful 
trials upon different methods of making silage, and to ascertain 
how it can be made with the least loss, and in the most 
economical manner. Information may thus be gained as to 
the crops best adapted for ensiling, and as to the adaptability 
of the process to the raiyat's circumstances. 

231 . There are some points in connection with the manage- 
iiient of Grass Farms wherein improvement can be effected. 

The Station Farms are wox'ked mostly by Grass Committees, 
of which the President and Secretary are the principal 
members, while a general supervision is exercised by the 
Commissary General of the Circle, aided by his Special Forage 
Officer, the Quartermaster General in India being referred to 
in all matters requiring the orders or approval of the Com- 
mander-in-Chief. 

I cannot commend the Grass-Committee system. With 
President and Secretary constantly changing, it is most 
discouraging for a Forage Officer to work. No sooner does 
a President or a Secretary get to know a little of the system 
at one place, than, as a rule, he is transferred to quite different 
work, and a totally new and inexperienced man is put in his 
place. At Umballa the Secretary has changed six times 
within 18 months, . and at Mian Mir the Presiclent about as 
often. This cannot mean either economy or efl3:eiency. If 
instead of Grass Committees, there were a special Forao*e 
Branch of the Commissariat, the difficulties would be oreatTv 
lessened. ^ 

In the ne^ place, the overseera of the Farms are non-com- Farm over, 
missioned ofticers, temporarily withdrawn from their corps 
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!‘ : " ‘Rut they are noi properly selected, and care is not taken to 

: choose tYit> ’men who, from their previous acquaintance with 

the work, or from any aptitude shown for it, are the best 
fitted for the post of overseer. 

At one Tukh which I visited I found a farm overseer, with 
the very best intentions, making silage out of grass that had 
been lying about for several days. The sun was then, and had 
been, pouring down with intense heat all the time, but tlie 
order had gone forth to make so many tons of silage, and he 
was doing his best to comply with it. I asked him (though 
I felt the question was needless) whether he had ever made 
silage before ; no, he had '' never heard of the stuff before, 
“ until the order came.'' He was the station butcher! Such a 
man is to be pitied rather than blamed, but it does seem wrong 
that, where the field for economy is so large, it should not 
be better aimed at. 

SwngeuT* Another ground I have for complaint is, that when capable 
nianagemeut. men have been selected, or after they have acquired some 
experience, their services are not retained at the work in 
which they have shown aptitude. A farm overseer, if he 
keeps to his work beyond a certain period, does so at the lisk 
of losing promotion. He should be a permanent non-commis¬ 
sioned officer of the Commissariat Department,'^seconded" * 
in the departmental list, so that he may not lose promotion. 

This is, I fear, a fault of the entire Indian system, and is, 
thus, one hard to alter; but, in the interests of the country, I 
would strongly urge the desirability of retaining the services 
of men for work in which they have shown special capabilities. 
Sergeant Meagher, of Allahabad, is such a man as this, and, 
knowing the energy he has displayed in the practical discharge 
of his duties, it would be a pity were his knowledge to be lost 
to this branch of the Commissariat, or he himself lose pro¬ 
motion by remaining where he is. The saving which the 
Military Department might effect in matters of this kind 
alone would go a long way towards providing the funds 
required for the other ''agricultural improvements” which I 
am recommending in this Report. 


CONCLUSIONS. 

CONCLUSIONS. 

232 , There are differences in agricultural conditions and 
practice which result from the greater facilities for grazing 
and grass supj>ly provided in one part of the country than in 
another. Improvement may come from a modification of the 
differences through supplying these facilities where they are 
most needed. 

^ Thi^ t3rm meam thafc an officer while employed on work outside hia 
legitimate sphere, would still retain his departmental position, aad share in 
any promotion, revercing, at the expiry of fais outside duty, to his position 
iu his Department. 
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Little is to be expected from the people; the most they 
are likely to do is, in a few cases, to follow an example set, 
and possibly to convert the village waste,'* or a portion of 
it, into a reserve " for the provision of grazing and supply 
of grass. But the work will practically fall entirely to the 
share of Government, 

In taking up this work, Government will have to avail itself 
not only of a knowledge of indigenous practices, but also 
of Western science, as shown in economical methods of hay¬ 
making, silage-making, and the use of machinery, such as 
mowers, hay-tedders, presses, &c. 

The provision of grazing by means of the pasturage areas 
in the more distant forests is very desirable, especially 
for the purposes of cattle - breeding. Similarly, where 
'‘reserved forests” and plantations nearer cultivation can 
afford grazing without detriment to the other interests which 
they are called on to serve, the provision of grazing in them 
is a legitimate and very serviceable end for forest officials to 
keep in view. In times of drought all classes of forests and 
woods may prove invaluable to the saving of cattle, and they 
should then be thrown open. 

Inasmuch, however, as in ordinary times the supply of 
grazing cannot be regarded as an absolute necessity, and since 
the existence of it is not necessarily coincident with the 
occurrence of the best cattle, it should be restricted by 
proper rules as to the area to be thrown open at a time, the 
time of year when allowed, the number of stock admitted, 
and also the kind of stock. Where natural reproduction of 
trees is going on, grazing must be excluded, and goats should 
only be allowed if separate areas can be given to them. The 
enforcement of rules as to forest fires is absolutely necessary. 
In “Fuel and Fodder Reserves” it wdll be generally found 
better to allow cutting and removal of the grass than to admit 
grazing. 

The “village waste** is almost always useless for grazing 
purposes, and often tends greatly to the spread of disease. 

It is only exceptionally that the raiyat will be induced to 
keep land in pasture. 

Grass Farms have done a great deal of good, and have 
effected considerable economies by reducing the number of 
“ grass-cutters ** attached to mounted troops, by preventing 
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troubles with cultivators, and by saving large sums that used 
to be paid as compensation for scarcity of fodder. At the 
same time, it is clear that haymaking, as carried out on these 
Farms, is much too expensively done, and great economies are 
possible in the saving of labour by having a permanent staff, 
and by the employment of machinery. The management of 
Station Grass Farms by Grass Committees is not good, and 
the whole should be worked by a special Forage Branch of 
the Commissariat. The officers in charge of the Farms, as 
also the overseers, should be selected with more regard to 
their aptitude for the work, and, when they have shown 
themselves capable men, shoiild be retained at it, without 
running any risk of losing promotion thereby. 

The Forest Department should co-operate more than it 
has done in providing grassing and grass for agricultui’al 
purposes, and in utilising the grass from plantations, &c., by 
means of pressing and baling hay, for military purposes. 

Ensilage is at present an expensive process in India, and 
great improvement in the methods employed is possible. 
There are certain advantages in adopting the process in 
particular cases, but it Will not become a general one in 
a country like India. 

RECOMMENDATIONS. 

233 . I recommend 

The creation of more Fuel and Fodder Reserves,” 
in order to sujjply Grass for agricultural purposes, 
and also Grazing where it can be permitted under 
proper re.strictioiis. 

The extension of Grass Farms, and their management by 
a special Forage Branch of the Commissariat. 

The carrying out of investigations at Government 
Experimental Farms on the best methods of making 
Silage. 
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234 . In the last chapter I came to the general conclusion Fo<ider-crops. 
that the provision of grass, and of grazing in particular, while 
highly de>sirable, could not be called absolutely essential. 

Nearly the same must be said of the growing of special FoUder-crors not 
fodder-crops. Undoubtedly, great advantages follow the 
giving of these to cattle ; the cultivation of them, at least 
where cattle are appreciated and cared for, should be 
encouraged, and the endeavour be made to extend the system 
to parts where it is not practised. 

More particularly is this desirable where the provision of 
grazing is very limited, and possibly entirely absent. Never¬ 
theless, after enquiring into the matter with some care, I have 
not received more than the general reply that, while cattle 
aj'e undoubtedly far better for green food of some kiiid, yet 
they can live quite well on dry food alone. 

This coincides with my own experience in England. 

In an experiment which I carried out at the Woburn Experi¬ 
mental Farm a few yeai\s back, I found that bullocks, w-hen 
fed on cake, meal, and hay, along with water supplied to 
them separately, but receiving no succulent food whatever, 
such as roots or grass, throve perfectly well, although the 
result of the feeding with hay did not prove to be an econo¬ 
mical one. 

At the Bhadgaon Experimental Farm (Bombay) experience Experience at 
has shown that cattle will do quite well on dry food during 
the hot weather, provided that they have a little cotton seed 
given to them. 

Mr. A. Sabapathi Mudliar, of Bellary, told me that he liked 
to give fodder-crops to cattle if he could, but that they would 
do quite well on dry food. For cattle in hard worlc, or for 
transit bullocks, he did not think green food so desirable. In 
time of famine, however, he had found the latter invaluable. 

At other places also I heard the same opinion expressed, 
viz., that fodder-crops were not so suited to working cattle. 

At the military Grass Farms there is a similar objection to 
the giving of silage to animals from which speed is required. 

236 . It is one thing, however, to speak of a food not being Podder-crops 
essential for the existence of cattle, but quite a different thing 
to speak of it being necessary for the improvement of cattle. 

This is where, I believe, the growing of fodder-crops will be 
required. 

It is true, as pointed out in the last chapter, that the exist¬ 
ence of pasturage is not always coincident with that of the 
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best cattle, but yet instances were adduced where, as at 
Nadiad, Baroda, Hospet, &c., the feeding of cattle with green 
grass from the headlands of fields, the banks of watercourses, 
&c., was pursued with manifest advantage. 

The Punjab supplies the best instances of similar advan¬ 
tages derived from fodder-crops. In this Province the 
people depend greatly on their cattle, and they take propor¬ 
tionate care of them. The district of Jhang is an especially 
good example, Several kinds of crops being hei'e grown 
entirely for the use of cattle. The Punjah cattle are, as the 
result, exceptionally fine. 

The same is seen in Behar, when the cattle of the European 
planters are compared with those belonging to the native 
cultivatox's. The former are fed with sugar-cane, juar 
{^^orghnwj), oats, &c., as fodder, while the latter only have what 
grass they can pick up, supplemented by straw-chaff (?)7iU8a\ 

The following quotations exemplify this still further :— 

Mr. Benson, in his Kurnool (Madras) Report, says — 

In the Curnbim and Markapur taluks^ where the soils are prenerally poor 
“ and thin, ISTellore cattle can rarely reach a lire-weight of 700 to 800 lbs. 
“ In the Nandyal valley, on rich black cotton-soil, the same breed fed on 
“the,/?/ch* {Sorghum) straw develop to 1,000 to 1,200 lbs.” 

Mr, Nicholson, in his Manual of Coimbatore,*’ writes :>— 

“ Kangyam cattle are famous in Bharapuram taluh because of the extent 

“ and quality of the pastures.The raiyaU are dependent on pastures 

“ and fodder-crops for the food of their cattle during the hot weather, 
“ and the hedges, acacias, and wild shrubs give a good deal of good fodder, 

“ fuel, and common timber.Fodder-crops are grown for Kangyam 

“ cattle, cholim or kctmhti being sown thickly in garden land in February, 
“ irrigated and cut before earing.” 

236 . The crops most largely used as fodder-crops are jtidr 
(Sorghum vulgare), known also as chari when grown for 
fodder, and in S. India as cholum ; hdjra (^Pennisetum 
tyjphoideum), also called ckambu in Madras; thirdly, and 
mainly in S. India, rdgi (Eleuaine Goraama). 

The main differences between growing a crop for fodder 
and the same seed for a grain crop consist in the thicker 
seeding and the earlier cutting in the former case. Whilst, 
for example, 5 to 6 lbs, of judr seed to the acre suffice for the 
grain crop, as much as 120 lbs. of seed per acre are used for 
the fodder-crop. Fodder judr is sometimes fed green, and 
sometimes stacked when dry. 

Over the Punjab generally, fodder-crops are grown for 
cattle, and judr, or chari, as it is there termed, is the usual 
one. 

In Behar, judr is largely cultivated as a fodder-crop. When 
young it is believed to be poisonous, and is put round the 
borders of fields to keep the cattle from trespassing on to the 
crops. 

This crop is also grown in Gujardt (Bombay), at Poona, and 
other parts of Bombay. At Belgaum it. is a frequent sight to 
see the fodder jiuar growing on the embankments of the rice 
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fields j and dotted here and there over the fields may be seen 
single plants of jtidr which are cut for fodder. 

Bdjra, in many instances, takes the place of juar, but is 
considered inferior to the latter as fodder. - 

In Madras, rdgi mostly takes the place of judr^ though the 
latter, there known as ckolum, is also grown, as well as bdjra 
{chamhu). The straw of rdgi is considered to be the most 
nutritious of all, and that of both judr and hdjra to be 
superior to rice straw. Rdgi is used both as green fodder and 
also in the dry state. 

Sugar-cane (Saccharum ofUchiarum), as a fodder-crop, is sugar-cahe. 
used principally by the European planters in Behar. Like 
chari, it is sown thickly. It is chopped up when green, and 
is mixed with dry fodder, stich as oat straw, &e. This makes 
a very good mixture for cattle. 

Maize (Zea Mays), called in the Punjab mahki, is exten- Make, 
sively used as fodder in the Punjab, and also in Behar and 
elsewhere. 

Oats, barley, and even wheat are grown for fodder, the two oata. barley, 
former principally by European planters or on Government ^ ‘ 

Stud Farms, Oats are either cut'green and chopped up as 
fresh fodder, or are allowed to ripen and are used as straw 
food. Oats and barley are taken by the indigo planters as 
change crops for indigo. 

In the Punjab, wheat is by no means infrequently fed off in 
its early stages; this strengthens the subsequent crop, and 
prevents it from being beaten down by wind and storms. 

Gram (Cicer arietinum) is grazed over in the Punjab when <3Taju, 
still young. In the Balaghat district of the Central Provinces 
pulsi^s are grown along the tops of the embankments of rice 
fields, and are used for cattle. 

Turnips are largely grown in parts of the Punjab as a Turnips, 
fodder-crop. This is the case in the Jhang, Gujranwala, 
Montgomery, and Multan districts. 

Rape is another crop similarly used in the Punjab. 

Lucerne, where irrigation is available, is one of the most 
valuable fodder-crops, especially as green-stuff for horses. 

Not only can several cuttings (often five or six) be taken 
during the year, but the plant will last three or four years 
before requiring to be ploughed up and resown. 

Lucerne is always grown and extensively used at Govern¬ 
ment Stud and Cattle Farms, such as Saharanpur, Hapur, and 
Hissar, as also at Poona and other Experimental Farms. 

Next, I would mention two crops which, though tried experi¬ 
mentally with considerable suceess, have not yet come into 
general use. The first is ‘‘ Guinea grass (Panicuifn jumen- Guinea grnk 
torum), and the second, the variety of Sorghum saccharatum 
known as Sorgho. I saw both these crops growing at several sorgho. 
of the Experimental Farms, and at the SeebporeFarm, Calcutta. 

There is a ready demand for Sorgho in Calcutta by men who 
keep milking-cows. It can be cut three times in the year. 

Prickly pear {Opuntia vulgare) has been successfully used Prickiypear. 
as food for cattle, and as (unfortunately for agriculture) it is 
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only too abundant in Southern India, the utilisation of it in time 
of scarcity ’W^ould be most desirable. The thorns with which it 
is covered are an obstacle to its use, but this difficulty has been 
overcome by Mr. A. Sabapathi Mudliar, at Bellary. On this 
gentleman’s Estate I saw prickly pear being largely used as 
green food for bullocks. Women were employed to remove the 
thorns from the shoots after they had been cut and brought in. 
This they do, holding firmly the pieces of prickly pear with one 
hand by means of pincers roughly made out of scrap-iron bent 
into the requisite shape, then, grasping with the other hand 
a pair of tongs, also made out of scrap-iron and with saucer¬ 
like ends, they seize the thorns with the tongs and pluck 
them out. The pieces are then handed to another woman 
who cuts them into slices on a knife fixed vertically on a 
board, the latter being held steady by the woman’s foot. 
A woman, receiving 2 annas daily wage, will remove the 
thorns from, and cut into slices ready for feeding, as much as 
120 lbs. of prickly pear in a day. 

Mr. Sabapathi Mudliar has had experience of the value of 
this fodder, foi', during the famine of 1877, quite 75 per cent, 
of his cattle were kept alive by means of it, they having 
nothing more to eat than the prickly pear and 1 lb. a head 
daily of rice straw. 

Eight years ago, when Mr. Sabapathi Mudliar became Chair¬ 
man of the Municipality, he introduced this plan of feeding 
the municipal cattle, and now they are fed regularly on the 
prickly pear, and the cost is only Rs. 4 to Rs. 5 a month 
per pair of bullocks. 

Mr. Sabapathi Mudliar is now trying to cultivate a thorn¬ 
less kind of prickly pear. 

237 . I now give some instances showing the necessity there 
is for extension of the system of growing fodder-crops. 

Mr. Moens, writing of Bareilly (N. W. P.), says, in an extract 
already quoted :— 

“ There are two points on which our amculturists need instruction 
“ (1) growing green-crops for cattle ; (2) the proper management of their 
“ manure.”’ 

In Chota Nagpur, fodder-crops are insufficiently known, for 
of Lohardaga Mr. Basu says :— 

‘‘ Cattle are small owing to insufficiency of food. .... There is too 
“ little straw in the country, not enough to give more than 2 lbs. per head 
to working cattle daily, and this is only rice straw. .... There are no 
“ fodder-crops.” 

and of Palamau he says:— 

“ There is an insufficiencv of stored fodder, but it is relieved by grazing 

“ in jungle wastes.A lot of cattle are bred in the south and west 

parts in the forests.” 

Mr. Nicholson says of Coimbatore :— 

“ Fodder-crops are rare ; ckolurn or hamhu is sometimes grown as a 
“fodder-crop on ‘garden’ land, but none ever on ‘dry’ land. The 
“ raiyat prefers to grow cholum to maturity, and get the grain, and so 
“ double the yield. Besides, it saves irrigation from wells.” 
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At Avenashi (Coimbatore) I found that no foddei'-crops 
were grown specially for cattle. In the rains the dryland 
quickly gets covered with a coating of grass, and this feeds 
the cattle. 

238 . Trees are frequently very valuable as supplying fodder 
for cattle.^ Among the hill tribes many trees are so used, but 
in the plains there are also trees that serve this purpose well. 
The hahid{Acacia arabica) is one of these. Its pods are capital 
food for sheep and goats, and the shoots and leaves are also 
eaten by cattle. Other trees and shrubs so utilised are the 
Mahua {Bassia latifoliti), different species of Dalhergia and 
Terminalia, the Jack-fruit tree {Artocavpus integrifolia), 
different species of Zizyphus, &c. 

239 . Little is known as to the relative nutritive values of 
different fodders in India. Dr. Van Geyzel, Chemical Ex¬ 
aminer, Madras, has made analyses of South Indian fodders 
with the object of seeing whether they throw any light on 
the general preference given to some kinds over others, 
notably to cholum and rdgi, as against rice straw, and also 
for ascertaining how Indian fodders compare with English and 
American fodders. The investigation is not, to my mind, at 
all complete or ^satisfactory ; the variations between different 
samples, though collected from the same district, are far too 
great to allow of any real conclusion being drawn. Thus, 
rice straw from Madura gave, in one case, 6*2 per cent, of 
albuminoids, and in another only 3*5 per cent.; while rice 
straw from Tanjore contained only -87 per cent, of albuminoids. 
The amounts of woody fibre are made to vary from 20 per cent, 
in one sample to 32| per cent, in another; the ash in samples of 
rdgi straw from Salem varies from 8*2 per cent, to 14 per cent. 
Many other instances I might give, all showing how much 
depends on the time at which these samples are harvested, 
the circumstances under which they are grown, &c. The 
relative out-turns per acre are not given, and without this 
there is little to go upon, for what is really wanted is to know 
the total amount of constituents per acre, and which fodder 
supplies the most and the best of these, as well as whethe 
one sample is individually richer than another, independently 
of the yield per acre. As I know from experience, analyses 
of isolated samples taken at random will give little real 
knowledge, and the whole subject of food-value of straws and 
grasses is a very difficult one. But this instance shows well 
the need that there is of investigation, not from the pui’ely 
analytical side, but from that of agricultural chemistry 
specially. 

Hedges, 

240 . In close connection with fodder-crops comes the 
subjebt of hedging and enclosing fields. Attention has been 
directed to the way in which, by affording a certain amount 
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of fuel, live hedges may help to increase the supply of manure 
to the land. 

Again, they are very useful in preventing cattle-trespass 
and destruction of crops. Hedges are found over the greater 
part of Coimbatore, and Mr. Nicholson, writing of this, 
says:— 

Cattle-trespass is rare; cattle and crops are protected, boundaries 
respected, large quantities of fuel supplied, and protection is given to 
“ growing trees.” 

Mr. W. K. Robertson (late of Madras) mentions, in a Report 
on Bellary, that hedges of thorn would do much good there 
by affording similar protection. 

In Anantapur (Madras) fencing is unknown. 

It is in the Madras Presidency that hedges and enclosing of 
fields are mostly found. I met with them generally in the 
Avenashi, Erode, Madura, and Salem districts, also at Hospet. 
But they occur in other parts of India also ; for instance, I saw 
them at Mahim (Thdna), Nadiad (Giijardt), Baroda, Ahniedabad, 
Jeypore, Ulwar, and also at Hoshiarpur in the Punjab. The 
special way in which, at Nadiad, the hedges and grass borders 
to the fields are utilised has been mentioned in the last 
chapter (see paragraph 211). 

241 . As materials for enclosing fields, mud w^lls are used 
in the Ulwar State, prickly pear at Jeypore and many parts 
of Madras, cactus hedges at Hoshiarpur,^ euphorbia hedges 
around Ahmedabad, as well as generally in Madras, and aloe 
bushes in Mysore. One of the most useful hedging materials is 
the mullu-Mluvei (Balsamodendron Berryi), a thorn which is 
largely used in Coimbatore and parts of Salem and Madura. 
It is easily propagated by cuttings. 

Mr. Nicholson, speaking of the advantage of hedging fields, 
gives the following proverb : — 

“ Note the field that is hedged, and the cattle that are pastured.” Or, to 
put it in another form : Compare the cattle that are penned and the 
“ cattle that are (merely) grazed.” 

meaning that the condition of the penned cattle is far 
superior. 

Where hedges are not grown it is not infrequently the case 
that a few row^s of a special crop, such as linseed, hemp, or 
chari {Sorghum vulgare) are put round a field in order to 
protect the main crop. Cattle, for example, will not eat the 
linseed bordering a wheat crop; hemp is poisonous, and chari 
in its young state is also injurious to cattle. 

242 . Lastly, there is a certain amount of value to be derived 
from hedges themselves as food for cattle. Mr. Nicholson 
points this out in extracts already given in this chapter, and 
there is little doubt that in time of scarcity hedge material 
would supply, as was found in the case of prickly pear at 
Bellary, a useful store of fodder. 
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CONCLITSIONS. 

243 , In 80 far as differences in agricultural practice are the 
outcome of attention being paid, in the better districts, to the 
growing of fodder-crops for cattle, and of enclosing fields 
with hedges, while in other parts these are neglected, it will 
be possible to effect improvement in agriculture by modifying 
these differences. 

It may not be possible to grow hedges everywhere, but the 
system is one undoubtedly capable of much extension; so also 
is that of growing fodder-crops, both being followed with 
much benefit. We have here to deal with the third class of 
differences alluded to in Chapter II,, viz., those arising, not 
from purely external sources, hut directly from a want of 
knowledge. The remedy must be sought, not in any direct 
measures which Government can introduce, btit in the 
gradual adoption of the better practice by the people. 
Government, however, and Agricultural Departments in 
particular, can aid greatly in the extension of agricultural 
knowledge, and in the transference of the practice of more 
advanced districts to those which are more backward. 

Fodder-crops, we have seen in this chapter, are necessary 
for the improvement of cattle, and in times of scarcity such 
materials as hedge-clippings, prickly pear, and trees, will be 
found immensely valuable. 

But little is known as to the comparative values of different 
Indian fodders, and there is a considerable amount of work 
in this direction which can only be done with the aid of an 
Agricultural Chemist. 


CONCLUSIONS. 


EECOMMENDATIONS. 

244 . I recommend:— 

The extension, wherever practicable, of the systems of 
growing Fodder-crops, and of Hedging or otherwise 
enclosing fields, more especially in parts where no 
pasturage exists, or where it is very scarce. 

The employment of an Agricultural Chemist for India, 
to investigate, among other matters, the comparative 
values of different Indian Fodders. 


RECOMMENDA- 

TICKS. 
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CHAPTER XI. 


LIVE Stock and 

DAiBYrno. LIVE STOCK AND DAIBYINO. 

245 . The sulyect which we now proceed to discuss is one 
on which there is not much to be learnt from the ordinaiy 
cultivator and his methods, and, in attempting improvement, 
the experience of Western practice will have to be drawn 
^ upon largely. 

I have already spoken of cattle as affected by climate, by 
the existence of grazing, and the provision of fodder-crops. 
Their importance as supplying the main source of manure to 
the land has also been fully dealt with. 

On points connected with the breeding of cattle I am not 
qualified to enter, and hence my remarks must be of a very 
general character. 

JStLTSy''* 246. Inasmuch as both climate and soil largely influence 
within the breeding of cattle, more especially in respect of their size, 
it is clear that, while improvement of the smaller and inferior 
breeds is possible, it is nevertheless only so within certain 
limits. 

The Bengali will maintain that his cattle, though small, 
are strong for their size, and that bigger ones would mean 
more grain for them and more cost to keep. In the Punjab, 
on the contrary, the bullocks are large and fine; they are 
well fed and carefully tended. 

TiiOifood of 247 . Cattle represent the raiyafs capital; they provide 
the labour in ploughing and other field operations, they are 
used for drawing water from wells, and they supply manure 
for the crops. In return for this, all that tiiey get, in many 
parts, is the grass they can pick off the fields and roadsides 
during the rains, the stubble left after harvest, and the 
broken straw (hhusa) of cereal crops. 

In other parts, as, for example, in the Punjab, they are 
well cared for, and are fed with special fodder-crops, with 
green grass, oil-cakes, &c., or else they are driven out to 
pasturage and shelter during the hot months. , 

The principal oil-seeds given to cattle as food were fully 
treated of in Chapter VII., paragraph 127. These are til seed, 
safflower, cotton seed, earth-nut, and linseed. In addition, 
gram and did (Gajanu^ indicus) are often given. 

mft^SoiSd in , allowed that there are excellent cattle to 

h® found in the country, for, in going through it as I did, or 
in visiting Agricultural Shows, one may see as good cattle as 
can be desired. I was greatly struck with the appearance of 
many of the cattle exhibited at the Saharanpur and Meerut 
Shows, and no one can fail to be impressed with the general 
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excellence of the bullocks used for transit purposes, as also 
of those employed ill military service. 

The trotting cattle and driving bullocks that one meets 
with in Mysore, Rijputana, and elsewhere, are singularly 
hardy and strong. 

But, though individuals may be able to rear fine cattle and 
to keep up special breeds, this is something quite apart from 
the improvement of the cattle of the country generally, the 
cattle of the raiyat. 

249 . The reason why better agricultural cattle are not Bre^ingand 
more generally found is mainly because of the inattention 
paid to the matter of breeding and selection. Further, the 
superstition that exists against the killing of had cattle 
militates against the herds being better than they are. Still, 
it is not everywhere that breeding and selection of cattle 
are neglected. In the Bombay Presidency the Gavlis, or Wherepmctiscd 
milkmen, follow a system in breeding their cattle; it is 
mentioned in Reports of the Bombay Agricultural Department 
that in some villages of the Presidency the people are known 
to purchase stud &ills at their joint expense. In Gujardt a 
great deal of attention is given to cattle, judicious crossing is 
studied, and calves are cared for ; oil-seeds as well as fodder 
are given to the cattle. A bullock will work here for 10 
years at a well, or for 15 years if not put to well work. 

In the Southern Mahratta country, cattle are, as a rule, 
good. Nellore cattle are famous throughout the Madras 
Presidency, and in certain other parts. The bulls are quite 
big at two years old, and cost Rs. 150 to Rs. 200 a pair. 

Nellore cows are greatly prized also. Alambadi cattle are 
held in high esteem in the Salem district. The hulls cost 
from Rs. 150 to Rs. 250 a pair. The Administration Report 
of the Central Provinces for 1887-8 says in most districts 

the bullocks used for agricultural purposes are of very 

good quality.*’ 

The Punjab owes, in large laeasure, the existence of its fine 
cattle to the bulls sent from the Hissar Cattle Farm. 

From Palamau (Bengal) it is reported that the cattle have 
been improved by half-bred Behar bulls. 

Bhagalpur cows are in demand all over Bengal; the bul¬ 
locks are used too, but are said to eat times as much as 
indigenous cattle. The Amrit Mahal (Mysore) herd was 
broken up in 1885, but a certain number of breeding cattle 
are kept by the Mysore Govermnent at Hosiir. The Bhad- 
gaon (Bombay) herd took its origin from this. 

Though the above instances can be given, it is very gene- QeneraUy 
rally the case that the breeding of cattle is left almost entirely 
to chance, and that no selection is exercised. It has been 
pointed out in Chapter IX., paragraph 209, how largely the 
blame for this attaches to the village waste,” where herds 
of miserable cattle mix indiscriininately together. 

In many parts of India the young hulls are the only sires 
of the young stock. They run among the herds until they 
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are four years old, when they are castrated and turned into 
bullocks for plough or draught work. In this way the young 
bulls often become sires before they are physically fit to get 
good stock. After they are turned three years old they pro¬ 
bably make fair sires, and the strongest animals do the most 
duty. Still, it is a not uncommon sight to see an old 
bullock driving away a young bull from a cow, with the 
result that the latter may lose an entire season through not 
being served. 

250 . The old Hindu system of breeding is carried on by 
means of the sacred bulls, or “ Brahrnanibxdls, as they are 
generally termed. These bulls, dedicated to Siva or some 
other deity, are let loose when vstill young, on the occasion of 
funeral ceremonies, or in fulfilment of a vow. They are 
picked cattle, and, being sacred, are allowed to roam wherever 
they please, no one being permitted to kill them. The custom 
is still maintained, and in some parts there are too many 
Brahrnani bulls. Sometimes considerable dissension exists 
regarding the bulls, and frequent troubles between Hindus 
and Muhammadans arise on this account. In many parts, 
however, the Brahrnani bull is quite extinct, this being due 
chiefly to the decrease in free pasturage area, and to the 
decline of faith in the old religious beliefs. 

The Brahrnani bull, where he exists, is almost always a fine 
creature, fed on the best of everything. All that a cultivator 
may do is to drive the bull ofi* his own field, though it may 
be only for it to go on to his neighbour's. So well does the 
Brahrnani bull fare that it is frequently asserted against him 
that'he gets too fat and lazy to pursue his proper calling, and 
that the cows get served by the half-starved bulls of theii* 
own herds instead. Nevertheless, it is very certain that were 
it not for the Brahrnani bull many villages would be very 
badly off. 

In some parts, however, Behar for example, the bulls are too 
numerous, and cause serious damage to the crops of the indigo 
planters. Though they do not eat the indigo shrub itself, they 
tread it down while searching for the grass that grows under 
its shade, hut nowhere else.. Much expense has, accordingly, 
been incurred by the planters in putting ditches and hedgevs 
ai'ound their indigo fields. 

When the bulls get too many in number, Municipalities 
often seize them, and work them in the town carts. This pro¬ 
ceeding, so long as the bulls are not killed or sold, is quietly 
acquiesced in. 

I^, the North-West Provinces considerable trouble has been 
cauMl by the depredations of cattle stealers and Muhani- 
madte butchers. Muhammadans, being meat-eaters, have not 
the saihe sacred feeling towards the Brahrnani bull as the 
Hindus have, and the complaint of the latter is loud that 
numbers of these cattle are stolen for the purpose of being 
slaughtered, and that their flesh is sold. 
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Thus, I heard at Bharwari that the value of a bull 
had risen from Rs. 10 to Rs. 25 in consequence of the 
demand for its flesh. Near Cawnpore I heard complaints 
that there were no Brahmani bulls left, and that the culti¬ 
vators have to go to the nearest man who has a bull, of 
whatever kind it may happen to be. The agitation has, more 
recently, been increased by a decision given by Mr. Justice 
Straight, in which he declared the Brahmani bull to be “ no 
** one’s property,” inasmuch as it could not be said to belong 
to any particular owner. . The bull is thereby deprived of the 
protection of ownership, and becomes more than ever the 
prey of the cattle-stealers and butchers, while the villagers 
are deprived of the means of getting their cows served. 
Surely, such a decision cannot be allowed to stand. That 
men should be allowed to steal and realise money by the sale 
of the flesh of stolen animals, and then escape punishment on 
the ground that the animals are “ no one’s property,” seems 
manifestly unjust, and, in the interests of , the agricultural 
communities, the practice should not be permitted to continue. 

251 . It is very certain that without good bulls no improve¬ 
ment in the cattle of the country can take place. Where 
Brahmani bulls exist in sufficiency there is no need of doing 
more; but where they are extinct, or where good country 
bulls do not exist, then Government can do much good by the 
distribution of good stud bulls. 

As I shall presently show, much benefit has been derived in 
the Punjab from the distribution of bulls from the Hissar 
Cattle Farm. The same good might be done by the Govern¬ 
ment supplying other parts of the country, just as it has done 
in the Punjab. The privilege, when given, does not appear to 
have been abused. A bull located in a village or town should 
be under the charge of the village headman (the patel, lam- 
bardar, or similar official), and the latter should be required 
to report periodically to the local authority. Further, it 
should be the duty of the Provincial Director of Agriculture 
to keep himself informed as to what is feeing done in each 
district to which bulls have been distributed. I do not think 
that any trouble need be taken about the food of the bulls. 
If good bulls are given, the people will see that they are fed, 
and the responsibility on the village headman will suffice. 
The system adopted at Hissar, by which the cultivators can 
go to the Farm and choose exactly what suits their require¬ 
ments, is decidedly the best one, and should be encouraged. 

It is needless to say that the result to Government cannot 
be a directly paying one, but it is one which should be under¬ 
taken in the interests of the people as agricultural classes. 

252 . It is well, perhaps, that I should here interpose a remark 
to show that, when I speak of improving the cattle by using 
better sires, I am not at all in favour of trying to improve 
Indian cattle by crossing them with English bulls. The main 
object in India is to produce cattle suited for work, and not. 
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a8 in England, to produce either meat or milk. At the 
Bhadgaon Farm I saw a btillock that was a cross between 
a Mysore cow and a Shorthorn bull, a big, beefy animal, that 
ate a great deal, but was not adapted to ploughing. 

Again, it is not enough, nor yet always the best way, to 
bring in fresh sires ; attention must be paid also to the 
selectioUy for breeding purposes, of the best cattle of a 
district. 

253 . The distribution of stud bulls for agricultural pui'- 
poses involves the retention of Hissar or other cattle- 
breeding Farms, and the location of bulls at Government 
Farms or other suitable places. 

T am inclined to think that the good which has already 
been done by Government in this direction is apt to be over¬ 
looked. I had the opportunity of invspecting both the Hissar 
Cattle Faiun in the Punjab and the Bhadgaon herd at the 
Farm of the Bombay Government, and without, as I have 
said, presuming to speak too definitely on points outside my 
particular sphere, I must say that I was much struck, not 
only with the excellence of the cattle at these Farms, but, 
what is more to the point, by the impress which they had left 
upon the cattle of the surrounding country through which 
I was then touring. 

254 . The Hissar Cattle Farm, at the time, of my visit and 
for some yeai’s previously, had been under the able manage¬ 
ment of Captain Marrett. It covers 67 square miles in all, 
and has about 7,000 head of cattle on it, these being divided 
into herds according to the different breeds and ages. It was 
started as long ago as 1818, the primary object being to supply 
cattle to the army for artillery purposes; a secondary one 
was to supply agricultural bulls for the Punjab and North- 
West Provinces. The artillery cattle are variously bred, 
according as they are required for pole cattle or for 

leaders,” or for other special purposes. The Gujarat cross 
and the Nagore cross are mostly used as pole cattle,” and 
the Mysore cross as leaders.” 

About 350 head are supplied yearly to the Commissariat 
Department. 

In addition, from 70 to 80 bulls are sold annually for agri¬ 
cultural purposes at the Government price of Rs. 150 each. 
Intending purchasers are allowed to go to the Farm and to 
choose the bulls for themselves. 

On a farm of such extent there is almost unlimited grazing 
ground, but the grass is, seemingly, very poor and thin. It is 
only on spots where the water lodges that enough grass 
grows to afford a cutting. There is a further difficulty, that 
of procuring water, for the water-level is so low that wells, if 
made, would have to be over 100 feet deep. Captain Mar- 
rett’s efforts to supply green fodder in the form of lucerne, 
judr {Sorg}mm\ &c., are frustrated by the irregular supply 
of canal water, the Farm being situated at the very ter-^ 



mination of the canal, and what water there is to spare 
goes first to the native proprietors (zemindarB). 


Notwithstanding these drawbacks, the Farm appeared to me 
to be capitally managed, and the stock bred on it were unques¬ 
tionably fine. What struck me especially was the really 
splendid condition of the young stock. The calves were left 
alone in the yards during the day, but had their mothers with 
them at night; the latter were not stall-fed at all during the 
rains, but simply grazed throughout the day; and the fact 
that they were able to support themselves and their calves 
too, is a proof of how much the grass, unpromising as it 
looked, could do for them. All the cattle seemed to me 
excellent and in capital condition, and the spot must evidently 
be one well suited for breeding purposes. 

Of the suitability of the Hissar cattle as transport and 
artillerjr bulloeks 1 cannot speak, but I have no doubt of 
the agricultural good that is being done by the Farm. 

Hissar was the first stopping-place in my Punjab tour, and 
as I went afterwards to other districts I made a point of parti¬ 
cularly observing the cattle. I may briefly say that almost 
wherever I went in the Punjab I found that the existence of 
good cattle could be directly traced to the presence of an 
Hissar bull in the neighbourhood. Thus, at Ferozpore and at 
Gujrat (Punjab) the ordinary cattle were excellent, and in 
each case I came across fine Hissar bulls, roaming over the 
fields, just as the Brahniani bulls do. These bulls, I found 
on enquiry, had been given gratis by Government, but the 
boon had been appreciated by the people, for they are very 
fond of cattle. A pair of working bullocks at Ferozpore will 
cost from Ks. 80 to Rs. 100. In further support of what I 
noticed myself, I give the following extracts from the Punjab 
Administration Report for 1888-89 :—^ 

Kanial. —“There were six HissJU' bulls in the district at the end of the 
“ year ; in 1888-89 ten more were .t?otand ten more were applied for, as the 
“demand was keen and increaKing. Practical faimers are deputed to 
“ Hissar to select for themselves.’" 

BosMarpnr ,—“There are 24 Hissar bulls in the district, which are 
“ effecting an improvement in the local breed. The zemindars highly 
“appreciate them; they are no-expense; they are turned loose in the 
“ town.” 

Kuwal There are 14 Hissar bulls in the district.” 

The following is from Major Massy's Report of the Kapur- 
thala State for 1889-90:— 

“ Hissar bulls are regularly imported. Fifteen Hissar bulls were distri- 
“buted among thc^ tahsils, and were highly appreciated. . . . The young 
“ stock are very promising.” 

Major Massy adds :— 

“ It is notorious that animals of this class were never possessed before by 
^ ‘ the Kapurthala peasantry.” 

I also find that in 1887 two Hissar bulls were sent as far as 
Arrah (Behar) for use on the Government Estates there, 
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255 . On two different occasions I visited the Bhadgaon 

Farm of the Bombay Government. Cattle-breeding has been 
established here for about 11 years, the hei*d having taken 
its origin from the Anxrit Mahal herd of the Mysore Govern¬ 
ment, since dispersed. The main object of this pn-rt of the 
Farm is to breed Mysore bulls for crossing with and improving 
the cattle of the country around. Here, as at Hissar, I could 
not but recognise that stock were being reared which were 
very greatly superior to those found in the country generally, 
and which could not fail to improve the latter if the right 
steps were taken to distribute the benefit. But it was not 
that the stock at the Farm alone were good, for, as I passed 
through the district, I saw evidence of the impress which the 
Mysore cattle reared at the Farm had made upon some of the 
other cattle, and how superior to the ordinary ^ttle were 
those which had the Mysore touch in them. The people 
of the district have now come to appreciate this, and there is 
an eager demand for any young hulls that are for In 

1889 nine young bulls, two to three years old, were sold at 
an average of Es. 58 each. The young stock I saw at the 
Farm were also most promising. A short time after my visit, 
Viz., in October 1890, 27 young hulls, varying in from 
six months to 18 months, were sold at an average ot Es. 40 
each for breeding purposes. By this sale alone, Es. 1,080 
were realised, whereas in the Farm Eeport issued prevmus to 
the sale these same animals had been valued at Es.650 
only. I regard this as a strong proof that the people of the 
country will before long come to appreciate any source from 
which good cattle can be procured. The maintenance of the 
Farm as a breeding-farm for cattle is very desirable, and it is 
to this purpose that, I think, it is admirably suited; more so, 
indeed, than as an Experimental Farm in the stricter sense. 

256 . I have said that the result of distributing stud bulls 
from these centres cannot be a directly paying one ; in many 
cases, indeed, it may at first be necessary to provide the bulls 
free to villages. But the work of breeding good bulls, and of 
improving the cattle, must not be judged from the financial 
standpoint alone, but from that of the good effect produced 
in the country generally. 

257 . Where conditions are suitable, and where localities 
require it, I am distinctly in favour of Government Faiims 
being made breeding-farms for the supply ot good biills for 
agricultural purposes. Where conditions are not suitable loi 
breeding, but where good sires are wanted, stud hulls might he 
located at Government Farms. This is done, for instance, 
at the Saidapet Farm, Madras. If stud hulls were located, at 
the Cawiipore Farm it would, to some extent, remedy the 
deficiency already referred to in the matter of good bulls. 

Court of Wards* Estates, again, would be very suitable 
places at which to locate bulls. It is not, however, enough 
to merely place the bulls at these Farms, but personal energy 
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on the part of I>irectoi *3 of Agriculture will have to be shown 
in getting the people to avail themselves of the benefits 
offered. When this is once done, the people will not fail, 
before long, to appreciate the result, and to make use of it 
in the futui‘e. 

268 . I cannot pass from this part of the subject without 
applying to cattle-breeding Farms under the Militarj^ Depart- 
nient remarks very similar to those which I applied to the c^ttie^reedin^, 
military Grass Farms and rukhs. I refer to the evils of the 
system by which an oJficer in charge of such a Farm is limited 
in his tenure of the appointment to a term of five years. The 
management and breeding of stock require special skill and 
technical knowledge. It is not every, or any, man who is 
naturally a judge or breeder of stock, or who can ever become 
one. When, then, a man has been found who does understand 
these matters, and who likes the work, and shows ability in its 
discharge, it seems very false economy to remove him just at 
the time that he has got the Farm into good. working order, 
and is in a position to effect considerable saving in its manage¬ 
ment as the result of the experience he has gained. But 
what too often happens is, that, just at this time, his tenure 
of office expires, and he is replaced by a novice who may 
quickly undo all the good and throw away all the work of 
the past through inexperience. A breeding stud is much 
more easily spoiled than it is formed. 

It is very desirable, therefore, that the men who are to 
hold in future the position of ■ Superintendents should be 
those who have shown some aptitude for the work, and they 
should receive beforehand the practical training, under the 
Superintendent, for w^hich the Farm provides the opportunity. 

It would also seem desii’able to attach an officer of the Com¬ 
missariat Department from time to time to the Farm, in view 
of his acquiring, under the teaching of the Superintendent, 
that knowledge of cattle and of farming operations generally, 
which all Commis^sariat officers should more or less possess. 

259 . Bullocks are the general cattle used for field operations riough cattle, 
and for drawing water from wells. Bulls as well as bullocks 

are, in some parts, used in the field. The cow, as being a 
sacred animal, is only rarely worked, and only by Muham¬ 
madans. This is the case at Serajgunge (Eastern Bengal), the 
Muhammadans regularly using cows for ploughing, but the 
Hindus not. The same reverence is not always extended to 
the she-buffalo as to the cow. At Belgaum, when the biifialo 
cows do not calve, they are sent to the plough or to work the 
wells. 

260 . In some regions of heavy^ rainfall, such as Mithim, Buir.aoos. • 
Ig^tpuri, and other parts of the Western Ghats of Bombay, 

as well as in districts of Eastern Bengal, the bullocks are 
small and weak. Buftaloes, on the other hand, revel in a wet' 
climate, and are the principal plough cattle ; indeed, the 
ploughing of the rice fields could hardly be carried out 
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without them, for it is literally ploughing in mud covered 
over with several inches of water. 

But where these wet climatic conditions do not exist, the 
he-buffalo is generally reckoned a misfortune. I saw he- 
buffaloes being used for ploughing on the Nadiad Experi¬ 
mental Farm, though this is not done elsewhere in the district. 
Going about the country as I did, and noticing buffalo cows 
in abundance, and only here and there a buffalo bull or bul¬ 
lock, I was often led to enquire what becomes of the young 
bull calves. 

In Gujarat (Bombay) the he-calf is simply starved off by 
withholding milk from him In other parts, he is driven away 
to the forests to become the prey of wild beasts. In Bengal he 
is often tied up in the forest and left, without food, either to 
starve or to be devoured. And yet the people wdio do this 
are those who would not allow an animal to be killed outright 
even if it were in extreme suffering! 

261 . The system of Government advances, known as 
taccavi, has been discussed in Chapter VI., paragraph 107: 
these advances may be made for the purchase of plough cattle 
as well as for the digging of wells, &c. 

There are, I believe, objections to giving advances for the 
buying of cattle, inasmuch as the purchase represents so much 
capital which may in turn be parted Avith, and which is not, 
like a Avell, a fixture on the land. However, in cases where 
the cattle of a district have been swept off by disease, and 
when the cultivator has no cattle left with which to plough his 
lands or water his crops, the facility for re-stocking his 
holding must come as a very decided boon. 

Dairying, 

262 . As a dairy animal the slie-buffalo is more esteemed 
than the cow; it yields a larger and richer supply of milk, 
and is generally better eared for. In parts of the Punjab the 
purchase of a buffalo is the first indication of prosperity. 
The two most striking features in Indian dairying are, the 
small yield of milk given by the cows, and the richness of the 
milk of the buffalo. 

In Bengal the ordinary country cow will not give more 
than 2 lbs. of milk a day. In Madras it may yield from 
2 to i lbs. a day. As a rule, the cows will only milk for six 
months, and often have only one calf in the course of two 
years. 

The piilk of the buffalo, on the other hand, is very much 
richer than average cow’s milk in England, for, whereas the 
latter may he said to contain 3 to 4 per cent, of butter-fat, 
and 12 to 13 per cent, of total solids, buffalo’s milk has no 
less than 7| per cent, of butter-fat and 18 per cent, of total 
solids. 

The yield of milk Avill, of course, depend upon the breed of 
the cattle, the food given them, and the care bestowed upon 
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them* The Gujavfit, Sind, and Nell ore cows are specially 
noted for their milking properties, qualities in which the 
Mysore breed, for instance, are deficient. The cattle of these 
special breeds are, however, very different to the ordinary 
country cattle. 

Throughout Chota Nagpur the village cows are very poor, 
owing to insufficiency of food and want of fodder-crops; no 
oilcake or other additional food is given to them. From 
1 lb. to IJ lbs. of milk a day is all that they yield, and their 
value is from Rs. 7 to Rs. 10 each. Buffaloes, however, cost 
here Rs. 25 each, and will yield about 5 lbs. of milk per 
diem. Oilcake is fed to them in the dry season. At Seraj- 
gunge, in Eastern Bengal, 2 lbs. of milk is the average daily 
supply of a cow. In Dacca, cows are rather better cared for, 
and oilcake is given to them as well as to buffaloes. They 
will yield, in consequence, about 4? lbs. of milk a day. 

In Gujarat (Bombay) milking-cattle are much more valued. 
Thus, a cow will milk for seven months, giving 5 to 10 lbs. 
of milk a day, and will cost from Rs. 20 to Rs. 50. The 
buffalo is still more prized, and, being fed with oilcake, 
cotton seed, jrbdr fodder, &c., will keep in milk for eight 
months, giving, for the first three months 20 lbs., the next 
three 12 lbs., and the last two 6 lbs. of milk daily. Its value 
is from Rs. 30 to Rs. 100. 

Nellore cows are good' milkers. Some that I saw at the 
Saidapet (Madras) Farm gave about 20 lbs. of milk a day. 
They were being fed on 5 lbs. per head daily of earth-nut 
cake and bran, with chohtm fodder. 

263 . When such differences exist as are instanced above, it 
is very clear that in many parts improvement in the milking- 
cattle is possible. As regards buffaloes, the people seem to 
appreciate their value, and there is little, 1 think, that need 
be done further. But there is a good deal that may be done 
towards improving cows, more particularly where the sale of 
milk or the manufacture of the native butter, called ghi, is 
carried on. This will be found to be chiefly the case whore 
pasture and grazing areas abound, and where the professional 
graziers resort with the cattle of the villagers, generally 
taking payment themselves in a share of the milk. Beyond 
where such pasturage exists, little is done to maintain the 
cow specially as a milking animal; but the buffalo takes its 
place, and the cow is looked on rather as the breeder of future 
plough cattle. Thus, while the distribution of stud bulls for 
breeding working-cattle is capable of wide extension, it will, 
I think, only be in special parts, and where pasturage exists 
in abundance, that improvement of the milking strains of the 
country cattle will be effected to any great extent. 

This matter has, however, not been altogether neglected at 
Government Farms, for, at Hissar, Mysore cattle are crossed 
with Sind, Gujarat, Angola, and Nagore breeds, partly with 
the object of imjjroving their milking properties, the Mysore 
breed being specially deficient in these. At the Bhadgaon 
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Farm, Malvi cows are kept as nurse cows for the young 
Mysore stock; and at Poona, investigations have for some 
time been carried on as to the milk-prodncing qualities of 
Gujarht and Aden cows, and on the influence of different 
foods upon the yield of milk. 

264 . Of late, efforts have been made to extend the 
practice of Dairy Farming in India. Mr. Ozanne, who, at 
the time of my visit, was Director of the Department of 
Land Records and Agriculture in the Bombay Presidency, 
was foremost in the endeavours to foster this industry. A 
considerable impetus was given to the movement by the 
visit to India, in 1889, of Mr. H. A. Howman, a well-known 
dairy.~fai-iner, from Warwickshire, England, and wdio came out 
on behalf of the Dairy Supply Company, Limited, of London, 
for the purpose of introducing the mechanical '' Cream- 
separators,for which that company were agents. These 
separators were of Swedish make; the invention of Dr. de 
Laval, and were of a size which could be worked by hand- 
power. Mr. Howman also took over wdth him a number of 
other appliances for making butter. The native way of 
making butter is, to boil the milk as soon as drawn from the 
cow, then to cool it, and, after adding a little sour milk, to let 
it stand from 12 to 20 hours in a brass vessel naiTowed towards 
the top. After standing, the milk is churned by the rapid 
twisting round in it of a stick w^hich is kept spinning round 
by the hand, first warm and then cold water being added now 
and again, but quite empirically. The butter comes '' in 
about a quarter of an hour, and is strained off‘ on to a cloth, 
the sour butter-milk, called tdk or chaBj being much relished 
by the people. The butter is collected, put into another brass 
vessel, and melted over a fire. This operation requires careful 
watching, and good ghi makers are adepts at it. In the 
heating, the water is evaporated, and a portion of the mass, 
which is probably the enclosed curd, deposits at the bottom 
of the vessel, the remainder being poured into jars and stored. 
This is the ghi, or native butter, so largely used in cooking, 
&c., and it has the property, which ordinary butter has not, 
of keeping good for a long time. 

Mr. Howman, when he first came to India, w as met with 
what proved to be a difficulty,—the exceptional richness of 
buffalo milk. But this was soon overcome, and wherever the 
mechanical separators were shown at work, the opinion was 
universal that capital butter wms produced, and that the 
system which Mr. Howunan demonstrated, that of making 
butter without it being at any stage touched by the hand, 
was an immense improvement on, and a far more cleanly 
method than, the native one. The butter which Mr. Howman 
made would also keep quite well for a week. He further 
show^ed that he could not only make ghi from the butter 
produced, hut that from the separated milk the sweetmeats 
and curds, in which the Native delights, could he made pei’- 
fectly well. The separation also gave, in the form of freshly- 
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separated milk, a perfectly sweet and wholesome article of 
drink. In England the main difficulty with the cream- 
separator has been the utilisation of the skim-milk, and this 
is likely to prove the same in India. If the Natives show a 
readiness to take it, either for drinking or for manufacture 
into sweetmeats, this obstacle may be overcome, but not 
otherwise. It was, however, when Mr. HoAvman put himself 
into competition with the skilled ghi makers that he failed in 
showing that he could produce more (fhi than the native 
manipulator. He could always get more butter, but in 
making it into ghi the Native excelled. I cannot, however, 
regard the trials as by any means satisfactory or complete. 
In one butter-making trial which I witnessed, the native 
operator showed himself very clever in making up his butter 
with a great deal of water, so that it might weigh heavy, 
whereas Mr. Howman's butter contained no superfluous 
amount. Then, when Mr. Howman’s butter was made into 
ghi this was done by the ghi makers, and it is very certain 
that in some cases, at least, it was spoilt by them. But the 
chief consideration is the following. In the absence of any 
chemical investigation into the nature and composition of ghi, 
it is impossible to say w'hat ghi exactly is, and whether, as 
made by the Native, it is purely birtter-fat, or whether it does 
not contain some amount of curd. The latter, indeed, is pro 
bably the case. The butter, as made by Mr. Howman, was 
merely hutter-fat, without curd; this may account for the 
fact that Mr. Howman obtained more butter but less ghL 
What is really wanted is the investigation of such points as 
these by an agricultural chemist resident in India itself. 

Mr. bowman’s visit undoubtedly showed that great im¬ 
provement was possible in dairy matters in India, but whether 
the benefit will extend beyoni the European community is 
questionable. 

265 . Mr. Ozanne was not slow to follow up the stimulus 
given to the plans he had had for some time in contemplation. 

Mr. Keventer, a Swiss, who had assisted Mr. Howman, was 
retained in India by the Bombay Government, and the Agri¬ 
cultural Department started a Working Dairy in the city of 
Bombay. This was fitted with cream-scparators, churns, 
refrigerators, &c., and so successful was the sale of butter, 
that, after a time, the concern was taken over by a private 
capitalist and worked by him. Then another capitalist 
started a second similar business, and, at the time I left, 
both were succeeding well. At Poona, also, butter is simi¬ 
larly made by the Agricultural Department, and is sold in the 
town. Mr. Keventer was lent for a time to the North-West 
Government, and at Cawnpore and elsewhere he showed the 
process of butter-making. He was also engaged in demon¬ 
strating that cheese might be manufactured in India. The 
berries of Pimeruty it may be mentioned, can be used in India 
for the purpose of curdling milk ; they are obtained froin Sind. 
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At the Saxdapet Farm (Madras) a cream-separator is used. 
There is a ready sale for cream, and more is sold as such than 
as made into butter. The students of the college (Natives) 
do not care for butter, so I was informed. 


Is there likeli-. 266 . This leads me to the consideration whether butter- 

toproYMi making by improved methods is likely to make much advance 
in India. I must say I hardly think that it will, so far as the 
India? native population is concerned. Butter will not replace p/ti, 

for the reason that it will not keep anything like the time 
that ghi does. The Native, again, makes ghi yviih the simple 
utensils he has at hand; he could not make butter in this 
way. But, wherever there is a considerable European popula¬ 
tion, then, I think, English dairying may be pursued with 
much benefit and comfort to the community. I could not 
help wondering how, in such towns as Calcutta, Bombay,. 
Madras, Poona, Allahabad, and others, the English re.sidents 
put up with the .so-called “ butter ” with which they are 
supplied. 

UnsAliafftCtory 267 . But of greater importance than butter-making is the 
question of the milk supply; of the conditions under which 
it is generally carried on the less said the better. The 
surroundings in almost all cases are most insanitary; the 
manure heaps are too often close beside the wells and drain 
into them; the vessels are washed in this water, and the 
cattle drink it or other equally bad water. Seeing, a.s we 
know only too well in England, how readily disease is 
propagated through the medium of milk, the wonder is that, 
in India, epidemics have not Joeen more closely traced to 
impure watei', or to insanitary surroundings affecting the 
milk supply. The supply of milk to military cantonments 
is one affecting vitally the health of our troops in India, and 
that this should go on, as at present, without any control, is 
highly prejudicial to their welfare. There is little or no check 
upon either the state of the places where the milk is produced, 
nor upon the adulteration (often with impure water)_ which 
constantly goes on. Bombay and Poona are exceptions to 
. this statement, as careful supervision is exercised there. 

Wherever troops are stationed, the supply of milk should 
be carried out by regular contract, and the sheds where the 
cattle are kept and the milk is produced should be under 
constant inspection and control by sanitary officers. 

D«iry FWTOS. 268 . Schemes for the establishment of regular Dairy Farms 
in connection with the supply of milk to troops have been 
suggested by Colonel Marriott, of Allahabad, and others, and 
I regard the proposals very favourably. Where troops are 
regularly quartered such Farms might with advantage be 
established, and should have a herd of good milking cow^s, 
with two or three stud bulls. lu addition to the milk sup¬ 
plied, the cows would produce calves, which, if females, would 
be the future milking animals, and if males, would do for 



entering into Government service as transport and artillery 
bullocks. 


The attention of the Commissariat Department should be 
strongly directed to this important matter of a pure milk 
supply t«> troops. 

In addition to military cantonments, Jails are institutions 
which would benefit from a regular and supervised system of 
milk supply. 

At Madura, what was formerly the Experimental Farm of Madura Fam. 
the Agricultural Society is now kept up as a Dairy Farm. 

There are about 15 cows here, most of thorn good country 
cows, and a few Aden cattle. They are reckoned to give 
about 12 lbs. of milk each daily, when in full milk, and are 
fed with earth-nut cake and gingelly cake. Milk is sold to 
the town, but not cream, butter, or ghi. This part of the 
Farm pays very well, and would seem, to show that a good 
milk supply would be appreciated in native towns fis well as 
where Europeans are in considerable numbers. Mr. Ozanne 
has in prospect the establishment of a large Dairy Farm for 
supplying Poona with milk, butter, &c. ' 

Horses, Sheep, 

269 . Horses do not in India come under the term ‘"agri - Horses, 
cultural live stock;’' but, inasmuch as the Horse-breeding 
Operations of the Government of India are included under 
the work of the Agricultural Departnmnt, a passing reference 
should be made. 

The object of the Horse-breeding Operations is, primarily, to Horse-breeding 
supply Remounts for the Cavalry. Formerly there were army ooferamen?of 
studs at Hapur and elsewhere, but these are now given up, India, 
and the Cavalry have been supplied with horses imported 
from Australia and New Zealand. The endeavour of the 
Horse-breeding Department has been to improve the horses 
of the country by mating the country-bred mares with pure¬ 
bred sires. The selected sires are either Norfolk Trotters or 
thoroughbreds, imported from England, besides a few Arabs. 

At the different Fairs and Shows, country mares are chosen 
by the officers of the Department, and are branded as being 
eligible to be served by a stallion belonging to the Depart¬ 
ment. Their produce are intended to supply the remounts. 

The Kstallions are quartered in different parts of the country. 

I went over the Hapur Farm, near Meerut, and saw the 
stallions of the Horse-breeding Department, and also the 
breeding mares, and the young stock belonging to the Army 
Remount Department. It is found necessary to buy the 
produce of Government sires at as early an age as one year, 
for, if left till older, the horses are found to be mostly injured 
permanently. Also at Bhadgaon, Lahore, Gujrat (Punjab), 

^ Hoshiarpur, and Salem, I saw stallions of the Horse-breeding 
Department that were quartered there. In addition to the 
horses, there were, both at Hapur and at the other depots, 
donkey stallions kept for mule-breeding purposes. In the 
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Punjab and North-West Provinces these were very popular, 
but in Bombay the idea has not taken at all. 

In the Rawal Pindi district (Punjab) alone, there are 25 
horse stallions, and 47 donkey stallions, belonging to Govern¬ 
ment. 

In the Central Provinces, Government stallions are located, 
but are not much used, trotting bullocks being generally 
used for transit purposes. 

It would be travelling beyond my sphere were I to pass any 
detailed criticism on the way in which the Horse-breeding 
Operations are conducted. I can, at most, mention my general 
impressions of what I saw, without wishing to attach much 
importance to them. But, after seeing Norfolk Trotters in 
England, I cannot say that I was favourably struck with the 
representatives of the breed that had been sent out to India; 
they appeared to be too heavy, too large-bodied for their legs, 
to have a lack of style and a coarseness of log which did 
not bring back to my mind the specimens I had seen in 
England. It is, I believe, questionable whether the Norfolk 
Trotter is the right kind of horse to cross with the country 
mares in order to produce a cavalry Remount; the appearance 
of the young stock would indicate their suitableness for 
dragging guns rather than for making riding horses. 

In the case of the thoroughbreds, the acquiring^ of a good 
animal seems to have been sacrificed to the obtaining of a 
high-sounding pedigree. Of a number of horses that I saw at 
Hapur, the majority were rather “ weedy-looking,” and several 
were lame. But the money difficulty comes in here, and when, 
as is the case, the purchase price is restricted to 2-50 guineas, 
or 300 guineas at the outside, one can hardly expect to get 
a really good sire. 

The Arab stallions were, as a rule, very good, occasionally 
a little light; the best I saw was one named “ Ajeel,” then 
standing at Hoshiarpur. 

Some of the donkey stallions were also good. The general 
fault with them was, that they showed a shrinking of the 
hoof. 

270. Of other farm live stock I need say but little. 

Attempts have been made by Colonel Coussmaker and 
others to improve the breeds of sheep, and to obtain a better 
wool, but nothing of a lasting or general nature has been 
accomplished. 

At the Saidapet Farm a fresh cross-breed, called the 
“ Saidapet breed,” has been established. At the Hissar Farm 
Jeypore sheep have been crossed with the progeny of Leicester 
tups and Bikanir ewes. It is stated that the sheep now give 
wool, rather than the hair which they produced before. 

The country sheep (Bikanir) have also been crossed with 
Australian Southdowns, but the latter only lived six months. 
Their produce, however, seemed to show an improvement in 
wool, the price realised for it off the farm being Rs. 25 per 
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maund, whereas the general price for country wool is only 
Rs. 17. 

The question of improving sheep and goats is partly one of 
providing for them a more abundant supply of food, and not 
leaving them to pick up merely what they may chance to 
find. But it is probable, also, that much can "be done by 
careful selection of the stock already in the country, rather 
than by importation of breeds from other lands. 


Cattle Disease. 


Cattle Disciwe. 


271. Comparatively little is known in India on the subject 
of cattle disease, and yet it is one of great agricultural 
importance, for, when an epidemic breaks out, the cattle 
perish in thousands, and do not seem to have a power of 
resisting it equal to that possessed by English cattle. The 
Natives believe that cattle epidemics are visitations of the 
goddess Mata,'^ and that they can only get rid of the 
epidemic by propitiating the goddess. The variety of names 
by which diseases are known to the Natives in different parts 
makes it hard to ascertain how far they really recognise the 
particular ones and the respective symptoms. To a certain 
extent it appears that the people are aware of the advantages 
of isolation, and make some use of it. The herding together 
of a lot of miserable half-starved cattle on the ‘^village waste’' 
is, as 1 have previously remarked, one of the most potent means 
of spreading disease. 

In the Central Provinces, enquiries were lately made as to 
the means of checking the spi^ead of disease, and the replies 
received indicated that the people would welcome Govern¬ 
ment interference to prevent the cattle of villages where 
disease existed, from mixing with those of other villages. 

But the proposed isolation of individual cattle in a village 
hospital pound was not so readily approved, and it was felt 
that the owners would want to go and feed their cattle, and 
thus would themselves be the means of spreading infection. 

Yet another difficulty is that of preventing the spread of 
disease through the sale of hides. When cattle die the 
Ghamars or leather-dressers come at once and skin the 
animals, taking the hide for sale. The hide is their perquisite. 

It would seem that the only way of remedying the evil 
arising from this source is to give compensation for the 
hides destroyed. 

Mr. Nicholson, in describing the state of Anantapur, says 
that lahiiB of rupees are annually lost by cattle disease. He 
points out that fencing is not done here, and that segregation 
would prevent much loss. 

272. Within recent years efforts have been made to gam a Effort! made to 
knowledge of the diseases of cattle, and of their treatment. 

At Lahore (Punjab) a Veterinary College was established in 
1882, and now has 90 students. A dispensary and hospital 
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are attached to it. At Poona (Bombay) College there is a 
veterinary coarse, and men who have passed through it are 
qualified to take charge of the local dispensaries which have 
now been started at Ahmedabad, Nadiad, and other towns in 
the Bombay Presidency. These dispensaries are used to some 
extent by the different municipalities for the treatment^ of 
their working, cattle, and their wider usefulness is beginning 
to be appreciated. In the Punjab also, there are similar 
dispensaries, and in the Central Provinces veterinary hos¬ 
pital assistants are sent out to different districts to treat the 
cattle in them. 

The most important step which has of late been taken is the 
appointment of Dr. Lingard, a man of established scientific 
reputation, as Imperial Bacteriologist to the Government of 
India. Dr. Lingard, after considerable European experience 
under men of such note as Drs. Koch and Klein, was brought 
out to India in 1890, and located at Poona, a special labora¬ 
tory being established for him there by the Government of 
India, for the express purpose of enabling him to pursue 
original research and investigate the causes and cure of cattle 
diseases in India. This appointment is one of great import¬ 
ance, and is aln)ost the first in which a man trained in 
scientific investigation has been brought to India and enabled 


Lingard 


IS 


to follow original research. Associated with Dr. 
a selected veterinary surgeon, who undertakes the survey 
of cattle diseases in India, and in this capacity brings to 
Dr. Lingard’s notice any outbreaks or new diseases w'hich 
manifest themselves in the country. 

There is a probability that a bacteriological laboratoi'y will 
also be started at Lahore, in connection with the Veterinary 
College there, and be used for the investigation of equine and 
bovine diseases. 


273. In Madras, the step taken has, on the contrary, 
been of a retrograde character, as the Government have 
abolished the cattle disease braiich of their Agricultural 
Department, and have given up, for the time, all attempts to 
; cope with epidemics. The outcome of a Government Enquiry 
was to report that the veterinary staff' was insufficient 
and inefficient, and that the cultivators offered opposition to 
the action of the veterinary officers. 

These do not appear to me valid reasons for giving up the 
attempt to learn more about the epidemics which annually 
clear off so many of the cattle of the country. The first duty 
should be to piwide a proper training for the men who are 
to go about the country, such as is, for instance, being pro¬ 
vided at Poona and Lahore. When a class of properly- 
trained men is obtained, and efficient supervision is provided, 
then it wil I be the duty of Government to draw up wise provisions 
for isolating cattle when affected, and for the treatment of 
disease, and then to insist firmly upon those being carried out. 
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Such work should manifestly be part of the duties of an 
Agidcultural Department, and not (as it has been made in 
Madras) that of the Education Department. 

I believe that the subject of cattle diseases in India opens a 
great field for investigation, and that wide-spreading benefits 
may accrue to the agricultu7-al community thereby. 


CONCLUSIONS. 

274, Differences in agricultural conditions and practice 
which result from the vai’ying qualities of the cattle of one 
district as compared with anotlier, arise in part from external 
and physical causes, such as climate, grazing facilities, &c.; 
and in part directly from want of knowledge in breeding and 
selection of cattle. 

The impossibility of altering physical surroundings in any 
material degree, prevents more than a partial modification of 
the agricultiiraJ differences. 

To some extent, however, it is possible to modify the 
differences, and improvement in agriculture wudl be effected by 
providing for the better supply of stud bulls, and for their 
distribution throughout the country. 

The people themselves will do little in this direction, and 
the initial work will have to be undertaken by Government. 
The people, however, may, as they have done in the past 
in the Punjab, slowly come to appreciate the advantage of 
obtaining good cattle. 

In effecting any improvement in cattle the examples of 
native practice will not suffice, but the experience of Western 
practice must be applied also. 

The people may, however, be induced to follow the practices 
already adopted in some parts of India, and may grow hedges 
for penning cattle and fodder-crops for feeding them. 

The retention of Cattle-breeding Farms is very desirable, 
but improvements in the system by which they are managed 
should be made. The chief alterations desirable are, the 
better selection of Superintendents, and the continuance, in 
their position, of men who have shown themselves specially 
qualified for the woi'k. 

Government Experimental Farms and Court of Wards' 
EstatCvS should have good stud bulls standing at them, these 
bulls being available for the use of the neighbourhood 
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In Dairying there is but limited scope for improvement. 
Where a considerable European population exists, or where 
troops are quartered, the introduction of better methods of 
butter-making is likely to succeed, and it is very desirable 
that it should do so. With the native population not much 
progress will be made. The question of milk supply to 
troops, as well as to the European population, to jails, and 
other institutions, is a most important one, and demands 
urgent attention. The establishment of Dairy Farms is the 
best way to provide for the want of a pure milk supply. 
Where dependence has to be put on native milk dealers, the 
various establishments should be under control. Up to the 
present there has been no scientific study of dairying matters 
in India, and an Agricultural Chemist should be appointed to 
carry this out. 

Encouragement should be given to the study of cattle 
disease, and to the employment of methods to prevent the 
isolating spread of epidemics. The enforcement of regulations 
for affected animals will have to be firmly carried out, even if 
opposition be at first shown by the people. 


RECOMMENDATIONS 


RECOMMENDA.- 
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275/ I recommend :— 

The continuance and extension of Cattle-breeding Farms, 
and the distribution from them to villages, through 
Government agency, of stud bulls suitable for 
improving the agricultural cattle of the country. 

The making Experimental Farms and Court gf Wards’ 
Estates centres for the location of stud bulls. 

The establishment of Dairy Farms for the supply of Milk 
to Troops and Government Institutions. 

The appointment of an Agricultural Chemist to investi¬ 
gate matters connected with Dairy Farming. 

The pro.secution of Enquiiy into Cattle Diseases, and 
inho the means of preventing cattle epidemics^^ 



CHAPTER XIL 

IMPLEMENTS, 

276 . Peiihaps in no direction have efforts at improving 
Indian agriculture been pushed more than in that of introducing 
new or so-called improved implements. Even at the present 
time it is not unusual, among people who speak of the raiyat's 
farming as being primitive/’ to say, '' What can you expect 

when he uses a plough which merely scratches the soil? ” 
After seeing for myself what is used, and what have been 
suggested for use, I am obliged to conclude that there is not 
much scope for improved implements under existing con¬ 
ditions. Not that the ones the raiyat uses at present are 
perfect, or that others have not advantages, but it is equally 
true that the existing implements have also advantages, and 
the suggested ones disadvantages, both of which have often 
been overlooked in the past. That there is some room for 
improvement is shown by the success which has attended the 
introduction of the Beheea sugar-mill. Still, when this has 
been mentioned, I confess that one cannot go much further; 
and if the history of the Beheea mill is looked into, it will be 
found that it succeeded only after a close study had been made 
of native ways and requirements, and after the machine had 
been adapted to these. I have no hesitation in saying that if 
this method be not followed it will be quite useless to spend 
time and money in trying to effect improvements. Even if a 
thing be good in itself, patience, perseverance, and energy are 
required to make the Native comprehend its advantages, but 
when once he is thoroughly convinced of its utility he will 
not be slow to follow it up. It took several years of waiting 
before the Beheea sugar-mill began to make its way, but when 
once it was introduced into a district the demand for it often 
exceeded the supply; this has led in the past to many imita¬ 
tions and new adaptations of it, some bad, some good. 

227 , Ploughs have often been made the subject of at- 
tempted-^dmprovement, and yet the native wooden plough 
holds its own, and will continue to do so, I expect, whereas 
not one of the new kinds of iron ploughs have had more than 
a local fame. AlmOvSt every Government Experimental Farm 
has its '"pet’’ plough; the ‘"Kaisar,” the Duplex” (Colonel 
Pitcher’s), and the"'' Watts ” plough, at Cawnpore ; the " Sai- 
dapet ” plough and the " Massey ” plough, at Madras; the 
“ Stormont ” plough, at Khdndesh; the " Seebpore ” plough, 
at Calcutta. Then there are the “ S. S.” (Seeley’s) and the 
“Hindoosban” (Avery’s) ploughs, both in use among theBehar 
indigo planters. A certain number of the ploughs are sold 
annually in the particular districts named; but, except among 
the larger landowners and the planters, they do not, it must be 
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admitted, find their way. The reasons are several, the first 
being that of cost. The raiyafs practice is to buy an iron 
share in the bazar, for4 annas; this he takes, along'with some 
babul wood, to the village carpenter, who then makes the 
plough. In Eastern Bengal a wooden plough costvS 8 annas 
only, but Es, 2 to Rs. 4 may be considered the general range 
of prices throughout India. The cheapest improved plough 
will, however, cost Rs. 5 to Rs. 6. The prices are as follows: 
the '' Duplex/’ Rs. 5; the “ Kaisar/’ Rs. 6 ; the Seebpore,” 
Rs. 6; the Watts,” Rs. 7; the “ Saidapet,” Rs. 8; and the 

Hindoostan,” Rs. 12, As. 8. Every ' attempt has been 
made to lessen the cost, but without avail. TJntil it can be 
brought down to the raiyafs standard, he will be loth even 
to give a fair trial to a plough the advantage of which has 
not as yet been made clear to him. In Gujar/it (Bombay) a 
complete set of farming implements can be purchased fox" 
Rs. 20, and one may see, as I did, the oxen returning from 
the fields, drawing along, in one load, some four or five imple¬ 
ments, inclu(^6g plough, bullock-hoe, leveller, and seed-drill. 

A second objection which the raiyat makes is the weight 
of an iron plough; it is, he says, heavy to work; his cattle 
are not strong enough, and he cannot carry it himself, as he 
does his wooden plough, on his shoulder from field to field. 
These contentions are often true, but not always. The native 
plough, generally speaking, weighs about 25 lbs.; some are 
even lighter; the Konkan plough, for example, weighs only 
20 lbs. An improved ” plough will weigh from 30 lbs. to 
80 Ihs. But, frequently, the native plough is considerably 
heavier than this. The Khandesh plough, one in common 
use by the raiyat of that district, w^eighs no less than 150 lbs.; 
it costs Rs. 5, is worked by one pair of oxen, and goes 
down 7 inches into the black soil, turning up heavy clods, 
which afterwards weather down. The Nagdl plough of Gu¬ 
jarat (Bombay), on the contrary, weighs 60 lbs. (with yoke), 
and is drawn by from six to eight pairs of oxen. Why there 
should be this difterence, the smaller number of cattle being 
used for the heavier plough, is hard to explain; still, it is the 
practice, so Mr. Ozanne assures me. The heavy Deccan 
plough is worked with as many as 12 pairs of oxen. At 
Shiyali (Madras) Mr. C. Sabanayagaim Mudliar uses an'im¬ 
proved” plough, but his cattle are much superior to those 
of the surrounding country, and, being better fed, they are 
able to work the plough, wdiereas the ordinary country cattle 
could not. The value of the latter is Rs. 10 a pair, and those 
of Mr. Sabanayagain Mudliar, Rs. 50 a pair. The contention 
as to the greater weight of “improved” ploughs is, thus, not 
always correct, but yet, taking the ploughs in more general 
use throughout India, and omitting those on heavy black and 
sticky soils, it may be said that the raiyat can, as a rule, 
caiTy them on his shoulder from field to field or to his home. 
This is a decided consideration, for it may happen that a 
cultivator has land in two different places some little way 
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apart; besides tliis, ploughs aud other implements are never 
left out OB the fields at night, for fear of their being stolen. 

A third and .more potent objection is the difficulty of re- 
jHiiring iron ploughs. When, occasionally, I have found iron 
ploughs used in a district, it has been where a proprietor owns 
a small foundry, and is able to execute the repairs there. 
This was the case at Bellary. Mr. A. Sabapathi Mudliar sells a 
number of Swedish ploughs here. Those used on the black soil 
go 1 foot deep, and require six to eight pairs of oxen; they 
cost Rs. 50 each, but a smaller size, used on red soil, costs 
Rs. 25 only. One thousand ploughs, in all, have been sold; the 
repairs, however, are all done at Mr. Sabapathi’s factory. Mr. 
Sabanayagam Mudliar, at Shiyali, also has his ow^n workshop, 
where repairs can be executed. Messrs. Thomson and Mylne, 
who make the Beheea sugar-mill, have found this same diffi¬ 
culty of repail', and have met it by establishing local depots, 
taking back the worn-out mills from the cultivators, and re¬ 
placing them by new ones, in preference to trusting to local 
attempts at repair. The mauufacture of wooden ploughs, 
again, is a regular employment of the village carpenter; he 
forms part of the village commimity, and does not charge for 
his labour, but is kept up at the general expense of the villagers. 
At harvest-time he gets a proportion of the grain, and, in 
return, repairs and makes new ploughs all the year round. 
His occupation would be in great measure gone were iron 
ploughs substituted for the wooden ones. 

There is yet another objection. The raiyatj if he be given 
a furrow-turning plough, will not use it as it ought to be used, 
viz., allowing it to run fiat on the sole; but he will stick the 
point into the ground, just as he does with the native imple¬ 
ment, and the work will be both faulty and difficult to 
manage. It was at Nadiad that I saw a Native working with 
the ^'"Saidapet” plough; the front wheel was quite up in the 
air, and never ran on the ground at all. I saw the same done 
at Heebpore, with a plough introduced by Mr. Sen; but, when 
the man was shown how to use it properly, the work was very 
good. 

Until the foregoing objections, notably the first and third 
(cost and difficulty of repair), are met, I do not think that 
iron ploughs will be used to any considerable extent. 

278 . E ven if properly used, a plough that goes deep may 
do harm where a native one would not, viz., by turning up 
inferior soil, and by bringing lumps of limestone (kqnkar) to 
the surface. 

Again, it is quite possible that, were deeper ploughing to be 
in vogue, the moisture, which, in the case of some soils, it is .so 
necessary to retain, might be lost. The turning over of a 
furrow fs not always an advantage in India; if the soil be at 
all stifi', the sun will rapidly hake the slice turned over; it 
will remain more like a brick tliaii like soil, and will not 
readily pulverise again. This would not occur with the native 
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plough, tho' action of which is more like that of a pointed 
stick running through the ground, just below the surface, say 
21 to 3 inches deep, simply stirring and loosening it. For 
hard and sun-baked ground, such as is often met with, no 
^action could be better adapted, and, in a trial at Meerut, 
I saw an English plough completely fail on siich land. 

I have Mr. W. B. Hudson’s (Tirhoot) authority for saying 
' that for breaking up land in wet weather the native plough is 
better than a furrow-turning one, for the latter throws over 
a slice which will not break down readily. 

In black soil, too, a plough that goes deep is bad, if no rain 
falls after ploughing. 

The fine tilth produced by the frequent ploughing with a 
nativ-e plough produces a surface which will absorb water 
better, if rain follows, than would that left by a furrow- 
turning plough. 

Against deeper ploughing it may also be said that there is 
so little, manure to go on the land, that more would be lost if 
the soil were turned up to a greater depth. 

Even when deep ploughing is employed, as by Mr. Saba- 
pathi Mudliar at Bellary, this is only done once in four years 
with the Swedish plough. The native plough is used for the 
rest of the time. 

Fui’ther, land is frequently infested with weeds, such as 
hunda{8acchaT'wm ciJiare), which, if buried, will readily spring 
up, and whereas the native plough, with its digging action, 
tears the weed out and brings it to the surface, a furrow- 
turning plough would cover it over, and give to it the very 
bed it required for propagating itself. So, too, would it be 
with a field covered with dub grass [Gyyiodon pactylon), every 
joint of which will grow again. For rice cultivation, nothing 
but a digging and stirring plough, like the native one, would 
do any good, working, as it does, among mud \vith several 
inches of water over it. For breaking up new land the native 
plough has also advantages, and somewhat resembles the 
tearing action of the steam-digger.” 

279 , At the Meerut (North-West Provinces) Agricultural 
Show I was a witness of work done by native ploughs brought 
into competition w^ith English and ‘‘improved” ones.^ The 
field had oat-stubble on it, and but few weeds. The English 
ploughs, drawn by horses, were altogether handicapped by the 
smallness of the plots, and by the difiiculty of turning, so that 
they had no chance of even showing quick work. But the 
long slice turned over (the ground being wet below the surface) 
soon began to dry in one mass, and looked very like forming 
into a hard brick under the influence of the hot sun, whereas 
the native plough just scraped the soil up, leaving it very 
fairly pulverised, and the stubble exposed on its surface. The 
best work, in the judges’ opinion, and in my own also, was 
done by a “Watts'” plough, for the soil was quite inverted, 
and yet it crumbled as it fell, covering over the stubble com- 




pletely, and leaving the appearance of the field far more even 
than in the case of the other plotighs. The covering in of the 
stubble, as I shall explain presently, may be an advantage 
or a disadvantage, according to the nature of the weeds and 
grass turned in with it. But, after all, the judging of the 
merits of ploughs by mere inspection of the ground ploughed, 
partakes greatly of the nature of speculation. Before the 
question of improved ” as againvst native ploughs can be 
settled for India there must be actual demonstration of the 
superiority of the crops grown by one method as against those 
by the other. 

I am well aware that deep ploughing has been advocated by 
Mr. Benson and others of great experience in India, and also 
that some experiments carried out on a small scale at the 
Gawnpore Barm seem to point to the advantage of deep as 
against shallow ploughing; but, although I am ready to allow, 
as I shall state later, that there are occasionally instances 
where deeper ploughing may be useful, I am obliged to 
conclude that it has not yet been proved that it would be of 
general advantage, and I could not therefore recommend it. 

Nor has it been shown that a mould-board is required on 
ploughs in India. As to the Gawnpore experiments, I do not 
regard them as conclusive, and they are on much too minute 
a scale. If the raiyat can be shown, not a small plot, but a 
whole field divided into two i)arts, one ploughed with the 
native plough, the other with an '' improved ” plough which he 
can purchase and also work with his own cattle, he may be 
led to believe in the superiority of the deeper ploughing 
when he sees a better crop produced on that half than on the 
other, 

280 . It has been said that if the native cultivator had Numerous 
“ improved ‘ ploughs he could dispense with the many by^famftfhfa 
ploughings which he gives to the land, and that he would 
thus save himself the cost of going over his field again and 
again, crossing and recrossing. These ploughings are always 3 
or 4 in number for ordinary crops, and 8, 12, and even as 
many as 20, for sugar-cane and other special crops. But the 
answer is, that the end is achieved in time, a finer and better 
tilth is obtained, and the moisture is not lost. Besides, 
the raiyat has his bullocks, and it costs no more whether he 
works them or not, and his labour is not, as a rule, hired 
labour for which he has to ]5ay, hut is his own or his family’s. 

Ploughing, too, is generally done on a mutiial accommodation 
system, neighbours working together on one another’s fields, 
and in turn lending bullocks for the ploughing. 

It has been pointed out by Mr, Benson and others how im¬ 
portant it is to get sowing done early, and that a Crop is often 
lost by the land nob being sown in time. But ploughing is an 
operation which goes on more or less the whole year round, and 
it is mainly where a broad stretch is put in with one and the same 
crop that there is the urgency spoken of, and this urgency is 
rather in the sowing than in the actual ploughing or breaking 
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up of the land. I cannot see that the greater area which an 
“improved” plough would prepare in a given time would com¬ 
pensate for the disadvantages whieh the would meet in 

the extra cost, difficulty of repair, and the need of stronger 
cattle, whilst, as regards the soil itself, I think it would in 
most cases be left in a better condition by the native plough. 

Had the raiyat to pay for the labour, I could understand 
that this item would counterbalance the cost of an “improved” 
plough, but this, as I have stated, is seldom the case. 

Where cultivators are, as a class, inferior, it is quite possible 
that they may delay sowing too long, but this is hardly the 
fault of the native plough, and it would not occur among the 
better cultivators, as, for example, those of the North-West 
Provinces. 

281 . There are cases, however, where “ improved ” or 
English- ploughs may be profitably used. This will be,' I 
think, only where there are large areas to be cultivated, 
time being thus a matter of importance, and the economy of 
quick labour and improvements having room to show itself, so 
that the question of first cost becomes relatively of no conse¬ 
quence. This, in my opinion, accounts for the adoption of the 
“ Hindoostan ” plough by the indigo planters of Behar over 
their wide fields, but the raiyat, though I hear that he likes 
the plough, cannot afford to go to the expense of adopting it 
on his small plot or holding. 

Both Mr. Sabapathi Mudliar, at Bellary, and Mr. Sabanayagam 
Mudliar, at Shiyali, are large landed proprietors, and I could 
understand the advantage to them of the “ improved” ploughs. 
The latter gentleman had 287 tillage cattle, and he reckoned 
that he could do 13 acres with the “ improved ” plough in the 
time that the native wooden plough was doing 4 or, at 
most 5 acres. So this meant to him an economy of cattle. 

In Behar I have seen even the steam-plough do good service, 
and Mr. W. B. Hudson told me that he considered it a good 
plan to plough with it about half an inch deeper each time, so 
as to bring a fresh layer of soil into use. Again, at Captain 
Chapman’s estate at Bati, Oudh, I saw a steam-plough at 
work. The “cultivator” was employed for the purpose of 
breaking up land and bringing it under cultivation. The land 
had previously formed the bottom of a lake, and such a mat¬ 
ting of wmeds and roots 1 have seldom seen. The steam-plough 
had as hard a task set as was possible to imagine, but it did 
its work splendidly ; side by side was other land which had 
before been in the same state, but now, mainly as the result of 
steam-ploughing, was bearing magnificent crops. Had not the 
well-known zeal and energy of Captain Chapman brought the 
resources of improved machinery to bear on this land, it would 
be unreclaimed still, for I am sure that no implement other 
than the steam-plough could have possibly done the work. 

There are yet other cases in 'vv'hich I think an iron 
plough might do good. When land is clean and free from 
weeds such as kunda {Saccharum . ciliare), the turning over 
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of a furrow would bury the stubble, so as to allow it to rot 
and serve as manure to the land. In the trial of ploughs 
wiiich I saw at Meerut the native ploughs left the stubble 
(oat-stubble) exposed, on the surface of the soil, but with the 
“ Watts” plough the stubble was entirely covered in, and the* 
field was left very even and clean. If there be nothing but 
stubble and harmless weeds, the turning in of these would 
enrich the soil by the added manure provided in the decom¬ 
posing stubble and grass, instead of wasting it as the native 
plough would. If, however, the weeds were of such a nature 
as to spring up again after being buried, the harm done by 
inverting the soil and covering them in would be much greater 
than the benefit received manurially. 

In preparing land for sugar-cane, a Native will plough 
8, 12, or even 20 times, in order to get deep enough, and 
to render the soil fine enough. Here I am sure that deep 
ploughing at the first would effect a great saving of labour. 
The possible loss of moisture has not to be considered, for 
sugar-cane is almost universally watered artificially. As a 
matter of fact, in the sugar-cultivation around Poona it is 
the practice to plough 7 inches deep with an 8-bullock 
plough. 

Lastly, it sometimes happens that, when heavy rains come 
on suddenly, the surface soil may get supersaturated and water- 
logged, the lower layer remaining firm and dry, whereas, had 
tlie soil been deeper ploughed it would have retained the 
water better, and liave allowed it to sink in to a greater 
depth, instead of soaking merely the surface soil, and then 
running ofi*. 

282 . If for ploughs of new designs there be but little room, 
still less is there for more expensive implements, such as 
seed-drills, mowers, reapers, threshing machines, &c. The 
native seed-drill will strike everyone who sees it at work as 
being wonderfully efficient, and .eaving little to be desired. 
At the Saidapet Farm w’^as an English seed-diull which had 
been purchased at a cost of Rs. 77, but that the raiyat, having 
already an efficient implement, would ev^r go to this expense 
is most improbable. I can, however, understand that when 
one watches the slow process of reaping a crop, a number 
of men (and often women too) squatting down, cutting 
handfuls at a time, laying them in bundles, and then leisurely 
taking these home, he will naturally think that a mowing or 
reaping machine would pay better in the end. But it is far 
otherwise, for there is no fear of rain falling and thus injuring 
the crop, and the raiyat gets all his work done in time, and 
very much more cheaply than if he used machinery. Experi¬ 
ence shows that, even in England, when labour falls below a 
certain level, it does not pay to use machinery, and reaping 
by hand may still under some conditions be more economical 
than by machinery. So is it with threshing machines; the 
cultivator has his bullocks; they may as well work and tread 
out the grain; he has no fear of bad weather coming, and no 
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urgent call on his time, nor hired labour to pay; besides, he 
gets the broken straw and chaff (bhusa) soft, so that his 
bullocks will eat it readily. At the Gawnpore Farm there 
is a threshing machine the price of which is Rs. 188, but it is 
almost needless to say that none of this kind have as yet been 
sold. 

283 , Threshing machines and winnowers, however, demand 
somewhat more attention, hy reason of the importance 
attaching to the cleaning of grain, more especially that of 
wheat. It is only on large estates, the concerns'’ of indigo 
planters, and by Europeans generally, that threshing machines 
will have any actual use on the farm itself, and then it will 
be because in such cases there is a great deal to thresh, labour 
has to be hired, and saving of time is thus an object in view. 
Against them it is urged that they break and chip the wheat a 
good deal; that they do not separate gram from wheat; and 
that the blmsa is not rendered short or soft, as it is by the 
process of treading out with bullocks. 

Inasmuch as the planter grows his oats, barley, or other 
grain, not for export, but for use on his estate, the objection 
as to the appearance of the sample does not matter to him, and 
he finds, too, that his cattle, after a short time and on getting 
used to it, will perfectly well eat the straw thrashed by the 
machine. However, to meet the objection (one, I think, based 
on custom and idea only), in some modern threshing machines 
an arrangement for softening the straw has been added. 
Winnowing machines have met with more favour from the 
cultivator than have thi^eshing machines, and he is ready, I 
think, to admit their usefulness. If a small and not over- 
expensive machine could be supplied to the raiyatf as an 
inducement towards cleaning his grain better, he might 
adopt it. But where exporting of wheat is practised, the 
grower is met by the trade difficulty that he cannot get a 
better price for clean wheat than for uncleaned, and as long 
as this is the case there will be only the inducement of 
saving of time to act in favour of threshing machines and 


winnowers. To the ^rciiyat this is of no consequence, and 
some experiments conducted by Mr. Fiiiucane tend to show 
that treading-out of corn by bullocks is more economical 
than steam-threshing. It may be said generally, as regards 
machines, that, where speed is not required, cattle-power 
will always heat steam-power in India. 

284 . Anyone who has watched the clever devices of the 
native cultivators in the implements which they use for har¬ 
rowing, levelling, drilling, raising water, &:c., Avill see that if 
any thing is to replace the existing implements it must be simple, 
cheap, and effective. He will indeed be a clever man who 
introduces something really practical. I was especially struck 
with the effectiveness of a small hand-pick, in common use for 
digging holes to put seedlings into. Another useful implement 
is the kodali or hoe; I have heard indigo planters say that, if 
they could afford it, they would prefer to have their fields 
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broken np with tliis hoe rather than with any kind of plough. 

The Native raises the hodali above his head and brings it 
down with force into the soil. It penetrates about 4 inches, 
and brings up the soil in large blocks which are left to 
weather down. Dhb grass (Cynodon Dactylon) can be exter¬ 
minated in this way. 

A short-handled hoe, called, in some parts, a mam&ti, is in 
general use also, and is a most handy tool. I was very pleased, 
again, with a kind of wooden vsledge which I saw at Igfitpuri, 
and which is used for carrying rice seedlings from one place to 
another for transplanting. As many as would make head¬ 
loads for 10 men are piled upon the sledge, and it is safely 
dragged by bullocks over fields and roads, however rough, 
and sometimes to considerable distances. 

In speaking of attempts made at improving native imple- in^ro^meut 
ments, I am reminded of a story which I heard about a man who native llnep, 
tried to introduce spade-digging into India. Hearing that 
the Native did not wear shoes, he had a broad piece of iron 
fixed on to the spade, so' that the foot might be put on it 
more easily ; but he quite forgot that the Native never uses 
his legs or feet for driving anything into the ground with 
force, but does so entirely with his arms. It is useless to 
try to make the Native do anything of this kind except in 
his own way. Take, for example, the case of men mending 
a road and shovelling stones on to it; they do not work as 
English labourers would, but one man holds the handle of 
the shovel while another pulls at a rope fixed on the lower 
part of the handle just above the iron. In this way the 
stones are scraped up on to the shovel and deposited where 
wanted. It is the .same with ploughs; a Native, if given a 
double handled plough, would naturally conclude that it was 
meant to he guided by tivo men, one at each handle. 

285 . Ingenious though native implements be, and hard 
though they be to improve upon, there are, nevertheless, becnoitfcM. 
instances to show that here and there it can be done. These 

I proceed to consider. 

286 . At the Cawnpore Experimental Farm several kinds of implement. soi.i 
implements are manufactured and sold yearly. In 1888—89, r»rm. 

84 ploughs (“ Watts ” and “ Kaisar ”), 22 pumps, 24 corn- 
grinders (costing ]RiS. 2o each), and 8 chaff-cutters, were sold 
at the Cawnpore Farm. Sometimes implements are given 
out on trial, hut most are sold outright. 

The pump sold here is generally known _as the “ Cawnpore 
pump.” It is a kind of chain pump, and is admirably suited 
for raising water the depth of which below the surface does 
not exceed 20 feet. The pump has had considerable success in 
the neighbourhood, though it hardly comes within the raiyat’s 
means; the prices are, for 3 feet to 10 feet depth, Rs. 40; 
for 15 feet depth, Rs. 45; and for 20 feet depth, Rs. 50. 

This pump is an adaptation from one brought by Sir Edward 
Buck from Australia. After a long series of careful trials 
and modifications, made under the supervision of Mr. W. J. 
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Wilson, of the Irrigation Department, North-West Pro¬ 
vinces and Oudh, it was found that for depths between 
15 feet and 20 feet the pump could beat all the native devices 
for raising water, but that at depths shallower than 15 feet 
or so, and again at depths exceeding 20 feet, the native 
appliances were superior. 

287 . The success that has attended the introduction of 

iron stigar-mills has been touched on in passing (see para¬ 
graph 276). In many parts they have quite replaced the old 
clumsy native wooden mills. The native mills are either the 
kolhUy a mortar and pestle arrangement, in i^diich the cane 
is bruised and pressed, or else wooden roller-nulls, of which 
there are two kinds, the or cherkiy consisting of two, or 

sometimes three, upright wooden rollers, and the belnay umd 
in the Punjab, and made' of two horizontal wooden rollers. 
The wooden mills cost Rs. 20 to Es. 30, and last about 10 
years. They are hard to work, and do the pressing very 
ineffectually, the canes having to he passed through the rollers 
several times, always three or four, and sometimes as many 
as eight times. The only points in favour of the wooden 
roller-mills are, that they can he made locally, and that the 
canes have not to be chopped up or cut into short lengths, as 
is the case with the kollm and with the iron mills; thus, the 
fibre, after pi'essing, is available for rope-making, and 
especially for ropes for wells. For the latter purpose the 
sugar-cane fibre is much prized, as it will stand the constant 
immersion in water necessitated by the employment of the 
Persian wheel, the method of raising water most common 
throughout the Punjab. Still, it has been rightly pointed out 
that there are quantities of munj grass (Sacchar um ciliare), 
which would serve the same purpose quite as well. 

288 . Anyone possessing a knowledge of the chemistry 
of fermentation is well aware how great may be the gain or 
how great the loss resulting from attention to or neglect of 
the numerous, and often seemingly minute, points which 
affect the condition of fermentable substances, such as the 
juice of the sugar-cane^ Cleanliness, rapidity of expressing, 
speedy transference to evaporating-pans, rapid boiling, 
extent of surface exposed, removal of non-crystallisahle 
matters, proper desiccation, and final careful storage, are 
considerations which favourably influence, in a most marked 
way, the out-turn from one and tlie ^same quantity of original 
material worked upon. There are a number of other 
determining factors, such as, the variety of cane grown, the 
method of cultivation, the manuring ^ven, the influences 
of soil, weather, and watering, the time of cutting the 
canes, and the rapidity with which the canes are taken to 
be pressed. On all these matters knowledge in India is but 
limited, and a wide field is still open for enquiry. On one or 
two points there is some general knowledge, as, for instance, 
that the quicker the juice be expressed, and the more cleanly 
the process be, the larger will be the actual yield of sunrar. 



Ill thevse respects the Beheea vsugar-inill and its imitators 
show great improvement over the native methods. The iron 
mill has also the advantage of being portable, and it can be 
worked by the labour which the roAyat can command. The 
Beheea mill was introduced in 1873-4, and, as first manu¬ 
factured, was a two-roller one, costing from Rs. 80 to Es. 100, 
Imt within the last seven years a three-roller mill lias been 
introduced, and is a greatly improved, though necessarily 
more expensive, machine. It crushes the cane before it is 
pressed, and thus presents it flat to the pressing rollers. 
have spoken of the difficulty attending the repair of the 
iron mill, and how the proprietors, Messrs. Thomson and 
Mylne, have met this by establishing depdts throughout the 
country, where worn-out mills can be replaced by new ones. 

The careful and prolonged study of what the Native really 
requires has, in this instance, resulted in the production of a 
machine the advantages of which have been clearly grasped 
by him ; hence the progress made. 

289 . I give the following instances of the extension of the 
use of the iron sugar-mill 

The Punjab Administration Beport n889) speaks of the Beheea sugar- 
mill and its modifications as being ‘‘the only implement successfully in- 
“ trodiieed into the Punjab in late years.” In Rohtak it is “ driving the old 

kolhn (native mill) out of use ; ” in Kapnrthala 'the substitution of it for 
wooden mills is actively encouraged. At first the cultivators would not take 
it; but when, in 188G, as the result of competition, the price came down, 
first 30 mills were purchased, and later on 200 more. There is abundance of 
nianj grass {Saccharum. ciliare) at Kapnrthala to serve for well ropes. In 
Hoshiarpur the iron mill is com vug into use ; the native mill {helm) is 
worked by three pairs of bullocks, and the cane has to be passed through the 
rollers several times. \ 

From Bengal there are imny reports of the extension of the use of the 
iron mill, e. </., in Lohardaga, Palamau, and Bungpore. In Palamau the 
native kolha has been driven out of use, and in Bungpore, on one Estate 
(Balashan) alone there are 300 iron mills in use. 

At Hospet, in Madras, I found that 75 Beheea mills bad been sent there 
between January and August 1884 alone. Mr. Goud, of Hospet, has since 
pushed the sale of iron mills largely, and they are highly appreciated ; there 
Le now GOO Beheea mills in the district, and the wooden mills are all gone. 
The iron mills are hired out for one rupee per cky, Mr. Ooud told me 
that there is a large field for iron mills in Hyderabad, as the people have 
not yet given up their wooden miUs. 

i>om Bombay it is reported that in one village alone^ viz., Velur, in Valva 
talahy Satara, there are 120 iron mills in use. The mill is pushing its way 
in the Deccan, but in Gujarat, with few exceptions, the wooden mill still 

^^^ItI k in file North-West Provinces that most advance has been made, and 
iron mills are almoit general. The Beheea firm have dep6t8 at Saharanpur 
and elsewhere. 

290 . It is not for me, without special investigation and 
trial, to go into the respective merits of rwal iron sugar-mills, 
but I would say that these are legitimate points for Provincial 
Agricultural Departments to enquire into. Experimental 
Farms are places where such trials should be exhaustively 
carried out. 
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291 . Passing from the sugar-mill, I would next mention an 
implement the extended use of which would he attended with 
much benefit; I mean the shallow iron evaporating-pan for 
boiling the expressed cane-juice in. The more rapid evapora¬ 
tion effected by the broad shallow pan, as against that with 
the narrow and deeper pan generally used, w^oiild give much 
less opportunity for secondary fermentations settingup, and 
for impurities finding their way into the juice. Both of these 
circumstances will cause a loss in the amount of crystallisable 
sugar yielded. In Palamau (Bengal) the shallow pan. is in 
use, but not in Lohardaga, nor yet in Dacca; in the latter 
earthen pans are employed. In Gujarat (Bombay) the use of 
the shallow pan is universal, but it is not known in Bassein, 
where deep narrow copper pans are in vogue. 

292 . Still more recently a centrifugal drieror sugar 

turbine” has been introduced into India; it effects the 

rapid separation of the molasses from the crystals of sugar. 
Though worked by hand, and very efficient, it is of necessity 
expensive, and cannot as yet be expected to be applicable 
except where sugar is made on a tolerably large scale, or by a 
combination of A sugar ^Hurbine” of 36-inch size 

will deal with 50 maunds of crude sugar in 10 hours. 

293 . Ploughs, winnowing machines, and iron sugar-mills 
are about the only implements which the Natives have in any 
way appreciated, and, among these, the succe.ss of the last- 
named has been much the most marked. 

Of other implements, I must say that it is not lilcely that 
they will enter to any extent into the raiyafs agricultural 
system. Chaft-cutters may, perhaps, be here and there appre¬ 
ciated, and a few have been sold at Cawnpore; so, too, may it be 
with corn-grinding machines. Others, such as bone-mills, 
water-pumps driven by wind, cream-separators and other 
dairy implem('nt.s, mowing, reaping, and threshing machines, 
elevators, cotton-presses, &c., will only be employed on large 
Estates, on Grass Earins, or in connection with towns. 

I can, however, indicate one implement of which there is 
need; this is a portable oil-pressing mill. At present the 
mortar and pestle arrangement adopted in the native wooden 
oil-mill, though effective, is cumbrous. Its cost is Rs. 50. 
In consequence, all the oil-seed has to be brought to a place 
where there happens to be a mill. What is wanted is an oil- 
mill of a domestic size, which a woman can work inside the 
enclosure of her own house. A way seems open for someone 
to replace the present oil-mill with some such machine as that 
Avith which Messrs. Thomson and Mylne supplanted the 
wooden sugar-mill. 

294 . But improvement in implements, or rather in the 
cultivation by their means, need not always proceed from 
Outside existing Indian practice. Sometimes it may be found 
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that in a particular district an implement is unknown, or is 
inferior to one in use elsewhere, and improvement may be 
eftected by the transference of practice. At a little distance 
from Ferozepore, on the way to Ludhiana, Mr. E. B. Francis 
showed me some light sandy land on which, when a shower of 
rain falls soon after sowing, a crust is very apt to form, so 
that the young shoots cannot force their way through it. 
This is especially the case with barley, and rather less with 
wheat; when it forms, the people habitually re-sow the crop, 
for they have no implement corresponding to a harrow, I 
have instanced how cai’eful the Behar indigo planter is to 
break up this crust the instant it forms, using a bullock-rake 
or harrow having spikes some 8 inches long, and penetrating 
about 2 inches into the soil An implement of this kind, if 
introduced at Ferozopore, would entirely dispense with the 
necessity of re-sowing. The improvement here would consist 
in a transference of native methods, not an importation of 
foreign one.s. A similar instance is that of a seed-drill for 
** dry ” (unirrigated) cultivation. In the northern or Telegu 
portion of Madras such a drill is used, but not in the southern 
or Tamil portion, where the grain is sown broadcast on *Mry 
land. 

295 . Experimental Farms have in some cases been, and ought 
to be still more, the places where different implements should 
be put to thorough tests. Subsequently they might be the 
centres for distribution of such implements as had been found 
to be really beneficial, and which the raiyat would be able to 
avail himself of. But much more care must be exercised, I 
think, than has been given in the past, before a machine goes 
out with the Faiun’s imprimatur on it. If it be found to be 
useless, or if it be beyond the raiyat's reach, it will not 
redound to the Farm’s credit, nor to that of the Agricultural 
Department of the Province. I have seen at Experimental 
Stations implements which there was not the remotest chance 
of the raiyat ever using, and, unless these are really required 
for the economical management of the Farm, their presence 
for demonstration purposes is a useless expense. 

296 . In conclusion, I would remark on the desirability of 
employing in agricultural enquiries men of scientific attain¬ 
ments, such as engineers, chemists, botanists, geologists, &c., 
whichever the circumstances of the case demand. If this be 
not done, such experimental trials will lose the greater part of 
the value that might attach to them, and there will be no 
guarantee as to their being properly, that is, scientifically, 
conducted. Oh the other hand, real value may be derived 
from such experiments when carried out on a right system, 
and with scientific help. It is most desirable, therefore, that 
Agricultural Departments should employ in their enquiries 
the aid of skilled experts. 
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297 . In considering the differences of agricultural practice 
which arise from the possession, in one district, of implements 
unknown in another district, we have passed entirely beyond 
the second main division of differences laid down in Chapter 11. 
No longer do external surroundings enter, but it is altogether 
with the third division that we have to do, viz., the differ¬ 
ences which arise directly from want of knowledge. 

On this account the people can do little or nothing to eifect 
improvement, while, from the peculiar conditions of Indian 
agriculture, the Government cannot do much either. 

In brief, I do not think that there is any great scope for 
improvement in the raiyafs farming implements. 

Further, where any improvement is possible, it will come 
mainly from without and not from within, L e., by the appli¬ 
cation of Western science to native vrays and requirements. 
Very occasionally only will it be possible to extend the use 
of a native implement already in use in one part but unknown 
in another. 

The introduction of the Iron Sugar-mill has, however, 
clearly shown that marked benefit may arise from the 
employment of machinery of Western origin, provided this 
be carefully adapted to the needs of the Native. Unless this 
provision be taken failure will certainly result. 

Similar benefit may result from the use of shallow 
evaporating-pans for sugar-boiling, and there is an opening 
for a portable oil-pressing mill. 

Although in some instances deep ploughing is advantageous, 
this is not generally the case in India, and I do not think that 
iron ploughs will take the place of the native wooden ones 
until the difficulties as to initial cost and repair can be met. 

For winnowing machines, chaff-cutters, and corn-grinders 
a limited future may be open, l)ut other implements, such as 
mowers, reapers, threshing machines, elevators, bone* mills, 
cream-separators, &c., a use will only be found on large 
Estates, Grass Farms, or in towns. 

The work of Government in connection with the intro¬ 
duction of new implements is to submit them to exhaustive 
trial at Experimental Faims, and to work them side by side 
with the native methods. 
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If the advantage of a new implement is clearly demon¬ 
strated, then the Provincial Agricultural Department should 
make its Farm the centre from which to distribute the imple¬ 
ment, and its Shows the means of exhibiting the machine at * 


work. 


In conducting any exhaustive trials the Provincial Agri¬ 
cultural Departments should make use of experts in the 
particular branches of science connected with the enquiry. 
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298 . I recommend :— 

The exhaustive trial of new Implements at Govern¬ 
ment Experimental Farms. 

The association, in trials of Implements, of men 
specially skilled in the respective sciences con¬ 
cerned in the enquiry. 

The distribution of approved Implements from 
Government Farms, and the utilisation of Agri¬ 
cultural Shows for demonstrating the working of 
such Implements, 
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CROPS AND CULTIVATION. 

299 . A DESCRIPTION either of the crops of India or of 
their cultivation is not called for in my Report, and I shall 
therefore only deal with these matters in so far as any 
suggestion for their improvement can he made. 

300 . I have remarked, in earlier chapters, upon the general 
excellence of the cultivation ; the crops grown are numerous 
and varied, much more, indeed, than in England. That the 
cultivation should often he magnificent is not to be wondered 
at, when it is remembered that many of the crops have been 
known to the raiyats for several centuries; rice is a prominent 
instance in point. Yet, that improvement is not impossible 
may he seen in the spread, within recent times, of indigo and 
jute cultivation, the introduction of tea-planting, the raising 
of the potato and other vegetables, the growing of maize, &c. 

301 . The increasing demands of other countries for wheat, 
oil-seeds, cotton, &c., have exercised an important influence upon 
the systems of Indian agriculture, and, whereas the raiyat 
formerly looked to his field yielding him a crop which would 
provide grain for himself and his family, as well as straw for 
his cattle, the element of export has now entered into his 
calculations, and has marked changes in the kinds and extent 
of the crops grown. 

Thus, in the Punjab, in the year 1888-89 alone, an increase 
of 11 per cent, was recorded in the area devoted to wheat¬ 
growing, no less than .54 per cent, of the rahi or vidnter- 
eropped portion, or 81 per cent, of the whole cropped area of 
the year, being now taken up by this cereal. 

In the Hoshiarpur district, supr-eane is no longer 
considered the best-paying crop, but its place has been taken 
by wheat, sugar-cane coming next in importance, and then 
cotton. 

302 . In the preceding chapters ranch has been said in 
regard to improvements which can be efiected in crops or 
in^cultivation, through internal and external means. It has, 
for instance, been shown that the breaking down of caste 
prejudice would induce better cultivation j that the extension 
of systems of irrigation and of embanking land, together with 
improved working of the tacaavi* rules, would enable larger 
crops to be grown; and that the better conservation and 
increased supply of manure, the provision of “ Fuel and 
“ Fodder Reserves,” the growing of fodder-crops, the better 
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breeding of cattle, tliQ adoj^ioii of certain implements, and 
other means, would directly'improve agriculture. I will not 
refei again to these methods.in the present chapter, but will 
confine myself to a consideration of possible improvements 
not already treated of, and which are of a kind more nearly 
connected with the individual crops themselves. Such 
irnprovements are those which may result from the practices 
of fallowing, rotation, selection and change of seed, or from 
the introduction of new crops or ne vv varieties of crops, the 
extended cultivation of particular crops, and so forth. 


The present 
chapter. 


303 . When discussing, in Chapter V., the question as 
to whether the soil of India is becoming exhausted or not, 

I referred to the practices of Fallowing and Eotation (see 
paragraph 49). The more special treatment, however, of these 
subjects comes in here. Fallowing is quite well known to the 
Indian cultivator, audits value is understood, but the practice 
of it is greatly reduced by the pressure of population on the 
land, and by the increasing demands made upon the soil. The 
instances cited in paragraph 50 hear testimony to this, although 
the evidence also shows that the raiyat will fallow his land 
if he can afford it. In some of the eases quoted, a prolonged 
fallowing and renovation of the land was effected by allowing 
it to revert to its original state of forest and jungle, and then, 
after a time, clearing it for crop-growing.' As population . 
presses and cultivation spreads, fallowing will, of necessity, ) 
be employed even less than at present, and, therefore, it is i 
of no use to advocate it as a remedy. The raiyat will do j 
it, as I have said, if he can afford to, and he will do it if ho is 
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304 . It is quite a mistake to suppose that Rotation is not 
understood or appreciated in India. The contrary is the case. 
Frequently more than one crop at a time may be seen occupy¬ 
ing the same ground, but one is very apt to forget that this 
is really an instance of rotation being followed. It is not an 
infrequent practice, when drilling a cereal crop, such as yudr 
(Sorghum vulgare) or some other millet, to put in at intervals 
a few drills of some leguminous crop, such as arhav (Cajanus 
indicus). The grain crop grows the more rapidly and keeps 
the other hack; it is duly reaped when ripe, and the land 
which it occupied is then ploughed. The pulse crop, thus 
free to extend itself, grows on apace, spreadin y partly over 
the intervening area, and becoming the crop of the field, 
until, in due time, it too is reaped. The next year the 
same “ mixed crops ’* may he sown again, and thus to tho 
casual observer it miglit appear that continuous cropping was 
being practised. This, however, is not so, for there is a per¬ 
fect rotation of cereal and legume. This is, perhaps, the 
simplest form of rotation, but there are many more coinpli- 
cated than that of " mixed-cropping.” The latter, however, 
has the advantage of providing against the duetuations of 
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season, for, should one crop from any reason fail, the other 
will probably stand and cover the ground. This is a 
matter of no small moment, seeing that a raiyat's entire 
holding is only a few acres in extent, and that it has to feed 
him, his family, and his cattle, and to pay the rent as well. 
In an exjieriment made at the Bhadgaon Faim it was found 
that a greater profit was olitained by intersowing cotton with 
judr or arhar than by growing the cotton alone. 

“ Mixed crops ” are not confined to two in number on the 
ground at the same time, but several sorts may be sown 
to<mther; for instance, wheat, barley, and gram. {Cicer ar%eti- 
num), or these with rape (sh'son) as well. Wheat and gram 
often occur together, so also wheat and linseed, the ^ lattei 
frequently fringing the wheat field, and thus seiving to 
keep cattle off, inasmuch as they will not touch the 
growing linseed. Cotton with judr, cotton with arhar, and 
wheat with mustard, are other in.stances of “ mixed crops. 
There are many systems in ordinary use which are far more 
complicated than the above. lor instance, not only may 
there be the rows of crops side by side, as noticed above, but 
the alternating rows may themselves be made up of mixtures 
of diflerent crops, some of them quick-growing and reaped 
early, others of slower growth and requiring both sun and 
air, and thus being reaped after the former have been cleared 
j^^gain, some are deep-i’ooted plant.s, others a.ie suiface 
feeders, some require the shelter of other plants, and some 
will thrive alone. The whole system appears to be one 
designed to cover the land, and thereby to prevent the bare¬ 
ness and consequent loss to the soil which would result from 
the sun beating down upon it, and from the loss of moisture 
which it would incur. It is known also that the process of 
nitrification in soils is much more active when a growing crop 
is on the ground than when the latter lies fallow. 

305 . In most parts it will be found that, whilst rotation is 
practised, no regular order in the crops forming a rotation is 
kept to, but that considerable latitude is exercised in their 
choice. Nevertheless, the crops will generally be found to 
follow certain rules of I'otation, such as cereal after legume, and 
fruit-bearing crop after bulbs. The one crop with which 
rotation is not practised is rice. Whj^ this should be so inay 
be better understood when the conditions under which rice is 
(Trown are considered. Rice flourishes on silt-renewed lands 
that need little or no manure, and which are plentifully 
supplied with water. The water itself, by its constant renewal, 
probably makes the soil constituents more readily available. 
Under these circumstances the rice plant becomes semi-aquatic 
in character, and is more independent of manure, and of the 
manurial benefits effected by rotation. Differences in the 
mode of cultivating rice may, however, be followed; thus, in 
some parts of Bengal it is the rule to sow rice broadcasted 
one year, and transplanted the next. 
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306 . The following are instances of Rotations practised in 
different parts 
In the Punjab :— 

On “(Try” (burani) laud. On rich land. 

Fallow. 

Wheat and gram. 

Chari (fodder Jiuir). 

Falhxw. 

Fallow. 

Wheat and gram. 

Chari 

Ill the North-West Province.^: 

Indigo. 

Barley and peas. 

Fallow. 

Wheat 


Cotton. Wheat or barley, with gram 

Senji (a millet), and oil-seeds. 

Sugar-cane. Jitdr or btijra^ with puhes. 


Maize. 

Wheat. 

Cotton. 


Fallow. 

Fallow. 

Wheat or barley (as above). 
Jiuir or bdjra (as above). 

Millet. 

Fallow (green crop ploughed in). 
Wheat or other iviuter cereal. 
Millet. 


2. North-West 
Provinces. 


In Bengal:- 


In Lohardaga, on uplands. 


3. Bengal. 


Ist year, marua (a millet), 

2nd „ (rice). 

3rd „ urid (pulse). 

4th ,, gondii (millet), followed by an oil-seed or pulse. 

In Palamau. 


(«) 

1. Cotton. 

2. Gingelly (oil-seed). 

3. Kodo (millet). 


(b) 

1. Maize or some millet. 

2. Wheat for two or three years. 

3. A leguminous crop for a year or 

two. 

In Dacca. 


(«) 


(«-) 

1. dute. 

2, Tobacco or a pulse crop. 


1. Potatoes. 

2. Bice or jute. 

3. Chilies. 

In the instance from Lohardaga there is a four years' rotation, giving five 
crops, of which throe are cereals. In Palamau the same cold-season (rain) 
crop, whether cereal or pulse, is never grown on the same land for more than 
two or three years successively, but it is always followed by a rahi crop of 
a different character or growth. 

In the Central Provinces: — 

Jiidr^ hodo (a millet), and arhar (pulse) sown together. 

Wheat. 


4 . Central 
Province?. 


Ill Bombay - 

III Gujarat. 

1. Cotton. 

2. Wheat or jndr, 

3. Gram or some pulse. 

In Surat. 

1. San hemp ploughed in and fol¬ 

lowed by sugar-cane, 

2. Sugar-cane. 

3. Rice with arhar or some pulse. 

4. A pulse crop. 


In Mahira. 

1. Betel vine, two years. 

2. Ginger. 

3. Sugar-cane. 

4. Plantains, two years. 

5. Rice or rdgi (loc, ndgli)^ on rdhed 

seed-bed. 


r>. Bombay. 


In the Konkan, on hill land. 


1. Ndgl i, 

2. Wai’rti (a millet). 

3. Niger seed (oil-seed), then Fallow 

for five to six years. 
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A'general rule in “ garden-land ” rotation in Gujar4t is 
Tap-roots, follow fibrous^ and that which bears fruit should follow 

bulbs.’' 

*1110 rotation instanced at Mahim is a seven years’ course on ^‘garden- 
land, ’ but another, of five years’ duration only, is made by the omission of 
betel vines, and is also practised largely. 

In Madras:— 

In Coimbatore, though there are var’ations caused by early or late 
rainfall, a frequent practice on “ dry ” land is to sow ehoUm {Son/hum 
vnlgare) or gingelly [^eminum indkitm) in May, to reap in August, and to 
follow in October with cotton or gram. On garden land ” rdgi (Eleusine 
Corom»fa), sown in May, is followed in October or November by tobacco, 
and tbi^ by choltim in the next April. Sugar-cane is followed by cereals. 

In Tinnovelly, cotton succeeds kambu (millet) and pulses ; it is sown 
with the cereals, and remains after that crop is reaped. 

307 . Sufficient proof has now been given that rotation of 
crops is both understood and practised. Whether the 
rotations are of the best kind, or whether they might be 
improved upon, is another matter, and one upon which my 
limited knowledge of the crops and their habits does not 
allow me to give an opinion. I have frequently read state¬ 
ments as to inferior cultivation being the result of injudicious 
rotations, hut I have seldom seen any suggestions as to what 
should be done instead. Much must depend on the climate, 
the nature of the soil, the facilities for water and manure, &c. 
In England, the use of ai-tificial manures enables great 
liberties to be taken with rotation, and may even cause it to 
be partly suspended in case of the market favouring the 
growing of a particular crop. In the same way it is more 
than likely that the raiyat will, in general, be the best judge 
of what his land can do. 

308 . Though the raiyat may have little or nothing to learn 
about rotation, he is very ignorant in regard to selection and 
change of seed. In this respect the Indian cultivator might 
well follow the European planter, as, for example, in the careful 
selection of indigo seed. Even in Gujarat (Bombay), where the 
indigenous cultivation is excellent, the benefit of selection and 
change of seed is not appreciated ; throughout Bengal it is 
unknown, except in the case of indigo. The Hoshiarpur (Punjab) 
Settlement Report saj's, ‘‘ It is to be regretted that the cultiva- 
‘‘ tors should ordinarily exercise so little care in the selection of 
'fseed for their crops.” The Rawal Pindi Settlement Report 

. speaks of the absence of careful seed selection by the cultiva¬ 
tors. The same neglect is shown in the Central Provinces; 
both here and elsewhere this is especially the case with cotton ; 
indeed, the complaint that the long-stapled varieties, such as 
Broach, are deteriorating, is traceable to the want of selection 
of seed, or rather to a mixture of seed being given to the cul¬ 
tivator to sow. 

There are several proverbs, such as one which Mr, Benson 
found current in Kurnool, pointing to the desirability of 
selecting seed. “ As you give gifts to the deserving, so select 
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* seed»s for your soil/^ runs the proverb, but the practice is 
different to the precept, and seed is not habitually selected. 

Now and again selection of seed is practised to a certain 
extent. Thus, in the Rawal Pindi Settlement Report Mr. F. A. 
Robertson points out that the Arains or Malliars are the best 
cultivators, and that they select their maize seed. The 
crop is, in consequence, far superior to that grown by the other 
cultivators. He adds, What is wanted is careful selection of 

seeds by the cultivators, and the fostering care displayed 
'' by the Malliars in bringing their crop to maturity.*’ 

At Hoshiarpur I found that, when jfuar was grown as a 
fodder-crop, fresh seed was obtained every year from another 
district, viz., Ludhiana. 

It is very certain that if more care were taken in the selec¬ 
tion of potatoes for seed, and in change of seed, the crop might 
be greatly improved. 

309 . The root of the mischief lies in the system by which 
the cultivator is not Ids own seed merchant, but is entirely 
dependent on the haniya, niahajanj or similar individual of 
the money-lending class. These men supply the raiyat with 
seed, charging interest at an exorbitant rate, for they know 
that he must have seed or else he cannot grow his crop. The 
accounts between merchant and cultivator, thus begun over 
seed transactions, are seldom allowed to lapse, and often 
assume enormous proportions, leading,to mortgaging of land 
and other evils. It is in this that the utter improvidence of 
the raiyat is shown, and that he frequently becomes a prey 
to the money-lender. Having saved no seed for himself for 
resowing, and having no money to purchase elsewhere, he has 
recourse to the means so ready at hand, and the land is 
practically charged with an extravagant burden, and one of 
the raiyaf s own creation. It is strange, indeed, what a hold 
the money-lenders have on the people; in one district of the 
Central Provinces I found well-to-do cultivators, who could 
easily have p^i^*<^‘hased their seed in the open market or 
from other cultivators, but who, nevertheless, went to the 
mahajan for it, because they liked to be on good terms with 
him ; so they regularly borrowed from him, and paid him back 
at the end of every half-year. 

Mr. Fuller, in one of his Reports, says, Borrowing seed- 
grain is incompatible with improvement by seed selection ” 
and this is strictly true. But the practice has become almok 
universal, and the mahajan is a regular institution, so that 
improvement cannot proceed to any great extent unless by an 
alteration in the raiyat himself. 

In tlie case of cotton, the cultivator sells both fibre and 
seed, and the grain merchant, receiving many small lots nf 
seed, often of different varieties, mixes them up together 
Later on, the grower buys back the mixed seed and sows it* 
and, thus, purity of seed and uniformity of quality are alto' 
gether lost. 
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310 . AvS the raii/a^, even under the best of circumstances 
can hardly free himself from resorting to the money-lending 
grain merchant, because he has nowhere else to go for his 
seed supply, it becomes one of the most useful acts which 
Government can do, to provide the cultivator Avith seed, or 
rather, with the facilities for obtaining it. 

The business of a seed merchant, as understood in Europe, 
is unknown in India, and I do not think that there would be 
any scope for it, even if it were desirable to introduce it. 
But Government, by means of its Farms, might serve a most 
useful end in growing pure seed and in making it available for 
distribution to cultivators. This has not been altogether 
neglected in the pavst, and the Cawnpore Farm of the North- 
West Provinces especially, and also the Farms of the Bombay 
Government, have done good work in showing the advantage 
of selection and change of seed, and in the establishment of 
distributing centres for good seed. But much more extended 
action is required before the cultivator can he rendered in¬ 
dependent of the grain merchant. The Farm at Cawnpore 
cannot now supply enough seed to satisfy the demands made 
upon it. There ought to be not only Experimental Farms, 
but Seed-growing Farms, where the raiyat could buy pure and 
good seed at a moderate cost, instead of, as he does at present, 
going to the bazar and getting what he thinks looks best. If 
the experiments at some of the Government Farms were 
curtailed, and more land were laid out in producing selected 
seed for distribution tu the district around, I think more good 
might be done. This work does not imply the existence of a 
distinctly experimental farm, nor of a skilled staff, hut there 
might well be, under Provincial Agricultural Departments, a 
Seed Farm in each district to provide for the requirements of 
that district. 

The Bombay Agricultural Department distributes seed in 
Sind to zemindars on the simple condition that the amount 
of seed given is subsequently returned to Government. 

At Nadiad the local Agricultural Association has established 
a seed store in the town, for the sale of selected seed at cost 
price. The plan is slowly making way with the cultivators. 

Court of Wards^ Estates, again, would be very suitable 
places at which to grow selected seed, and they might act as 
distributing centres for the supply of seed to the neighbour¬ 
hood. 

Not only must the seed itself be available, but encourage¬ 
ment and facilities must be given to the purchase of good 
seed. The system of taccavi^ advances is applicable to the 
case of seed-purchase, equally as to the digging of wells and 
purchase of cattle. But in the case of seed, advances are given 
only in time of scarcity, and not in ordinary times. There 
would be no need of such restriction if Government became 
the grain supplier. As long as the cultivator resorts to the 
money-lending grain merchant the working of taccavi advances 

o footnote, page. 81. 
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for purchase of seed will be unsatisfactory, but if Governnieut 
whereto supply the se^d from their Farms or from other 
distributing centres, the cultivator might be freed from 
having to resort to the baniya. In other words, Govern¬ 
ment might practically become the haniya themselves. 

311 . Improvement may be effected not only by selection 
and change of seed, but by the introduction of new varieties. 
Experimental Farms have, in this matter also, done very 
useful work in showing what new varieties ai*e likely to have 
any permanent value, and in some cases considerable benefit 
has accrued from their distribution. At the Cawnpore Farm 
other varieties of wheat than those in local use have been 
tried : the Muzaff’arnagar variety, in particular, meeting witli 
considerable success. Thus, in 1888-89, about 40,000 lbs. of 
Muzaffarnagar wheat were distributed, and over 7,000 lbs. of 
seed oats. The Bombay Agricultural Department also does a 
very considerable work in tiying new varieties of seed. The 
1888-89 Report states that a soft white variety of wheat from 
the North-West, after acclimatisation, was distributed to 05 
zemindarH in Sind. It proved very successful, and 2,815 acres 
in the Ntira Valley (being one-eighth of the total wheat area) had 
been sown with it. It is found to ripen quicker, to yield more 
grain and more straw, and to be less liable to '' rust ” than the 
hard local variety; besides, the price obtained for it is Rs. 2 
As. 14 per mauncl, as against Rs. 2 A.s. 8 per maund for the 
Sind wheat. The Report further says:—“ tlie experiments show 

tliat the intereh ange of seed between various Provinces is most 

successful.’' In Reports of the Bengal Agricidtural Depart¬ 
ment it is stated that Buxar wheat has been successfully 
introdUiCed into Bhagalpur, and has produced a wheat 'which 
fetches quite G annas a maund more than the local grain. 

Mr. Ozanne, the Director of the Bombay Agricultural 
Department, has made many experiments with a view to 
improving the quality of cotton produced in the Presidency. 
American varieties of cotton have been acclimatised at 
Dharwar, and then transferred to Klutndesh and other districts, 
and an endeavour is now being made to perpetuate the long- 
stapled varieties of Berar cotton known as hani hm\ jari. It 
is found that the American varieties give a smaller yield until 
they have been acclimatised to a district, and hence the culti¬ 
vators do not care to risk the immediate loss incurred. This 
militates against the spread of the growth of better varieties 
of cotton in India. 

It is very certain that, not in wheat and cotton alone, but 3 . Maizean.i 
in maize and sugar-cane cultivation too, improvement may be 
effected by the introduction of varieties ne'W' either to a par¬ 
ticular district or to the country. 

It is necessary, hovrever, to interpose a caution against 
trying changes of this kind on any but an experimental scale 
at first. There should also be some prima facie indication, 
such as would be derived from a similarity in the climatic 
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conditions of the respective regions^ that the transference is 
one likely to succeed. The unsuccessful attempts to introduce 
English wheats into India are instances of want of under¬ 
standing of the relative conditions of English and Indian 
agriculture, and Provincial Departments of Agriculture would 
do well to consider these before they accept the assurances of 


enterprising seed merchants in England. The season in India 


1 J |;\> JL 1. 4i.OX JLJ.^ V/X V, AJ vw r-r 

too short for English wheat to mature, and, although grown 
in the cold season, the wheat does not (except in the hills) lie 
under snow, nor is it subject to severe frosts. Consequently, 
20 to 30 days of heat will cause it to grow rapidly, and if the 
grain be not formed by February the crop will be prematurely 
ripened. What is wanted is not so much to try exotic or im¬ 
ported seed, which may be good one year and fail to produce 
good results the next, but to try indigenous varieties which 
have already been found by the experience of other districts 
to he well adapted. 

When, however, a new variety has been found to be, beyond 
doubt, superior to a local one, Experimental Farms can do a 

■ 1*^ T* '1*1* 1. X ? X *1... vv I IM iJiTV H ’*•% 


most useful work in distributing the new seed; as also in 
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selecting and perpetuating pure and good local vaiieties. 


312 . It is not alone in the introduction of new varieties, 
but also in that of new crops, that improvement is possible. 
Here, again, Experimental Farms have not been backward, 
and tbough it may be asked how many of the new crops tried 
at these Farms have ever been fairly introduced, I maintain 
that such work of enquiry is a legitimate one, and that it is 
the necessary fate of all experimental work that only one or 
two things out of a hundred tried may possibly succeed ; never- 
tlieless, the record and observation of what has been done will 
not be altogether thrown away. It will be known what has 
been tried, and so need not be tried again; also, what may 
possibly succeed under other circumstances. 

Introduction of new crops may take place in two direc¬ 
tions. The crops may be either entirely new ones to the 
country, or merely nevv ones to the particular district. 

The history of the present crops of India is one telling largely 
of importation; such imported crops are,—the numerous 
millets (the principal food grains), maize, tobacco, tea (though 
the shrub Avas subsequently found and cultivated in India), 
coffee, the potato, and many other kinds of vegetables. There 
is, therefore, no reason why other crops should not be imported 
also. At Government Stud Farms luceime has been introduced 
with much success. 

Wheix^ a crop ivS not known to one district, but is to another, 
improvement may often be effected by the transference of 
practice. There is little doubt that the cultivation of the 
potato might with advantage he introduced to fresh districts. 
At Salem (Madras) vegetables such as the onion, the pump¬ 
kin, the egg-plant, &c., are grown in profusion, but the potato 
is not raised; the people say they do not know how to cultivate 
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It, Wheat might be grown in parts of Eastern Bengal where it 
is not now known. Oats might usefully find a Avider sphere 
than they occupy at present, 

3ia An impetus can, in some cases, be given to the extended 
cultivation of remunerative crops, such as sugar-cane, potato, 
&c. This will, however, result rather from the adoption of 
better modes of cultivation or of manufacture, than from other 
means. At Dongasara, in the Central Provinces, I found evi¬ 
dences, in the disused stone presses still lying about, that 
sugar-cane was formerly grown here, but now it is not cultivated. 
With the help of the new iron sugar-mill the cultivation of 
sugar-cane might once more be profitably followed. Potatoes 
grow very well in Dacca, but the acreage under this crop is very 
small,* and might readily be increased. I believe that good 
may be done also in increasing the variety of crops grown, and 
in obviating thereby the placing of so much dependence on one 
crop alone* Tanj ore, for example, depends practically upon rice, 
Bellary upon cotton. If other crops were more extensively 
cultivated, the consequences attending the failure of the staple 
crop would be minimised. 

314 . I wish to note here the desirability of gaining more 
knowledge as to the diseases to which crops are liable^ and of 
the injurious insects which attack and desti'oy them. It is 
satisfactory to note that the Government of India have, with 
the co-operation of the Trustees of the Indian Museum, Calcutta, 
made a beginning in this direction, and that the services of 
Mr. E. C. Cotes, of the Entomological Department of the 
Museum, have been utilised, not only for teaching at the Forest 
School, Dehra, but also for investigating the history and 
prevention of insect attacks on plant life. 

The valuable services which, in England, Miss E. A. Ormerod 
has rendered to agriculture, may be taken as illustrative of 
the good that may be done similarly in India. 

315 . There is still much to learn in respect of the out-turn of 
different crops. A system of crop experiments,'’or experi¬ 
mental cuttings, is conducted in the Bombay Presidency and 
in a few other parts, and has been found useful for Settlement 
purposes. The trials are conducted by District Officers, the 
crops over small accurately-measured areas being cut, and 
the produce weighed. The object is not only to get to know 
the yield of different crops, but also to find out the incidence 
of assessment on the value of the gross produce, and thereby 
to ascertain if the land-tax has been justly estimated. In a 
few cases further special experiments over entire holdings are 
made, for the purpose of ascertaining whether a fair return 
is given for the cost of cultivation, &c. Considerable difficulty 
is experienced in getting these trials carried out accurately, 
and the returns need to be subjected to careful examination 
and criticism before being accepted. I regard the work, how¬ 
ever, as a very desirable one to carry on, for, by the compila¬ 
tion of these returns, considerable agricultural knowledge may 
be gained as to the yield of cx'ops in different parts of a Pro- 
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vince, as well as of India generally, while, as stated, they 
will also be found useful for assessment purposes. 

316. Improvement, both in crops and in their cultivation, may 
be effected by a transference of method from one country or 
locality to another. The introduction of new crops and of 
new varieties affords in itself instances of this improvement 
by transference of method. , 

Many of the improvements which I have summarised in 
paragraph 302 come under this same head, and are connected 
more or less nearly with cultivation. I shall, therefore, only 
give now some improvements which are directly concerned 
with actual crop-growing. 

317. Rice, in its many varieties, is not sown in thS same 
way everywhere. Sometimes it is sown broadcast, sometimes 
it is transplanted from seed-beds. It is known that the out¬ 
turn of transplanted rice is greater than that of broadcasted, 
and only the better varieties of rice are used in the former 
case. Yet there are districts where transplanting is the rule, 
others where it is not, and the question naturally arises 
Avhether the better practice might not be successfully intro¬ 
duced into districts where it is not known. Mr. Fuller 
pointed out to me that rice is sown broadcast in the Raipur 
and Bilaspur districts of the Central Provinces, and is not 
transplanted even on the best lands. Enormous waste of 
seed is thereby incurred. Tii the Sambalpur and Bhandara 
districts, on the contrary, rice is very extensively trans¬ 
planted. 

The rice cultivation of Tinnevelly is far superior to that of 
Tanjore, and the out-turn is much better. The difference is 
the'result of the inferior cultivation in Tanjore. Whereas in 
Tinnevelly it is the rule to manure the land by ploughing in 
green crops, wild indigo, &c., this is not done in Tanjore. 
The practice of manuring rice land is now becoming much 
more frequent. At Ahmedahad I found that it was the rule to 
manure with cow-dung; tank silt was also used. At Bel- 
gaum all rice fields are manured with cow-dung, and with 
ashes from the villages. 

Again, in the better districts it is the practice to plough up 
the land directly after the rice crop is cut. This is done in 
Tinnevelly. Before being told of this, I had, when in Tanjore, 
been struck by the hard and baked surface of the rice fields 
after harvest, and I could not help thinking that an improve¬ 
ment might be effected if the land were ploughed up while 
the moisture was still in it. If the land is left to get hard 
and dry, evaporation is more rapid, and when rain comes it 
is not so readily absorbed as when the land is in a finely-tilled 
state. But if the field were to be ploughed after harvest it would 
be easy to work, the stubble would be allowed to rot, and to 
mingle with the soil, subsequent ploughing would be rendered 
much easier, and a quickly-growing green or ‘'catch’’ crop 
might be meantime sown. This is not universally practicable, 
I am aware, but there are very many parts where it might be 
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done quite well. At Shiyali (Tanjore) the cultivators allowed 
that, after the rice was cut in February, a crop of grain might 
be sown and reaped green in April, but they said it was too much 
trouble to do it. Later on, 1 heard of parts where this was 
actually done. At Mahim, if there is enough moisture after the 
rice is off, a crop of gram, and sometimes even of castor 
(Ricinus communis), is sown. At Belgaum almost all the rice 
land gives a second crop, either of peas, lentils^ ot barley. The 
seed is thrown on in the rough, and there is no great pre¬ 
paration of the land beforehand. I find that Mr. Nicholson, in 
speaking of Coimbatore, remarks on the advantage that would 
follow the ploughing of waste lands after harvest in Novem¬ 
ber, thus enabling the November x-ains to be more utilised. 

From the Eeports of the Bengal Agricultural Department I 
take the following:— 

“ Rice has been so long cultivated that there is little to teach the 
“ raiyaU^ but those of one part can learn a great deal from those of 
another ; e. f/., the Burdwan raiyat always uses oil cake. Again, ploughing 
of rice lands after harvest, to weather and sweeten the soil, would be au 

advantage.; in parts of Bengal ralyats spread hide salt to get 

“ rid of what they call a ‘disease,’ but which is really the consequence 
“ of leaving the land unploughed.” 

Great waste of seed in sowing rice is undoubtedly often w'«isteof seed 
incurred. Mr. Nicholson found that in Coimbatore 80 to 
100 lbs. of seed-rice per acre were used in the transplanting 
process; he estimated that on the 87,000 acres of rice land 
in the district no less than 3,100 tons of seed, costing 
Rs. 1,40,000, were used. 

Mr. Sabanayagam Mudliar is also of opinion that far more 
rice is used in sowing than is necessary, and at Shiyalihe adopts 
much thinner seeding than is usually practised airnund him. As 
instanced above, there is much waste of seed when, as in the 
Raipur and Bilaspur districts of the Central Provinces, rice is 
sown broadcast, instead of by transplantation. 

Inferior cultivation of rice is sometimes due to the fact 
that water is allowed to stagnate on the fields ; this is the cultivation in 
case at Dacca, and I have also seen it at Ferozepore. There is 
little doubt that water is frequently shamefully wasted 
in rice cultivation, and, though plentiful water is requisite, 
stagnation is harmful to a crop. Mr. Nicholson says :— 

'' The difference between a paddy (rice) field and a swamp is, 
that, in the former, water is not allowed to stagnate on the 
surface.'’ He instances that as much as 12 feet depth of 
water is sometimes used in a single season for rice cultivation. 

It might be possible to effect improvement by a transference 
of practice in respect of the moderate use of water. 

I mentioned in paragraph 131, when speaking of rah cultiva- cultivation 
tion, that in some parts of Bengal, where soil is poor and weeds 
predominate, a kind of rdb process is used, all manure being 
burnt before it is put on the land. In other parts this process 
is not employed. In Bombay the reasons for use or non-use 
of the rdb process are well understood, but this is not the case 
in Bengal, and it is quite possible that a transference of 
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method ifx this respect may be followed by benefit in parts 
where the system is not known. 

An actual instance of the adoption of tran.sference of method 
was mentioned to me by Sir Edward Buck. The Burmese 
rice-growers often complained of the crop getting too tall, 
and of the seed dropping out, but when someBehar cultivators 
came and settled in Burma they introduced the practice of 
letting their cattle graze over the young rice, thus keeping it 
back. This practice was thereafter followed by the Burmese 
cultivators with success. 

Thus, even with a crop of such ancient cultivation as rice, 
there is, in some parts, room for improvement of its cultiva¬ 
tion through the transference of the practice of one locality 
to another. 

318 . There is much that one district can lean^from another 
in the better cultivation of Sugar-cane. The native method 
of sowing sugar-cane is to plough the land some 12 to 14 times, 
the plough going round and round the field and forming a 
fine seed-bed 4 or 5 inches deep. Next, the field is levelled, 
and the cuttings of seed-cane are scattered broadcast over 
the surface. The seed is then lightly covered over with soil. 
In consequence, the cane gro^ws irregularly, and a jungle is 
formed ; weeding cannot be properly done, and air and light 
cannot properly penetrate. 

The Mauritius system is to place the cuttings in holes about 
0 inches deep, placed along rows feet, to 4 feet apart, 
or else to lay the cane along channels or furrows in the bottom 
of which the manure is put, and the cane above it. The 

hole system is mostly used on undulating ground, but the 

furrow system is the best wherever irrigation is required. 
Thus, the ‘'furrow ’' system is the one best suited to India. 
If the plan of sowing the seed-cane in furrows were to entirely 
replace that of simply levelling the ground and sowing the cane 
broadcast over the field, a very much increased yield of sugar 
would be the result. Messrs. Thomson and Mylne have clearly 
demonstrated at Beheea that this would be the case, and that 
the cane grows very much thicker if planted deeper. Never¬ 
theless, the Behar cultivator, even on Messrs. Thomson and 
Mylne’s own Estate, continues, with few exceptions, to adopt 
his old plan of broadcast sowing, and non-use of manure. It is 
noteworthy, however, that the iron sugar-mill is now univer¬ 
sally employed. 

Although in many parts, as in Behar, the old method of 
sowing is adhered to, yet in the best districts, and among the 
best classes of cultivators, the “furrow” system has made 
great advance, and it is recognised that it yields far better 
results; what is wanted is to make the practice universal. 

As a contrast to careless methods of sowing, I call to mind a practical 
demonstration which a cultivator at Mdhim gave me, of the way in which 
sugar-cane is grown in the Th4na district of Bombay. The entire pro¬ 
cess was carried out on a small scale before my eyes, and I could not 
but wonder at the great care displayed in every detail. The lines in 
which the cane was to be sown were pegged and marked out with strings,; 



the seed-cane was set at regular intervals, a stick being used to mark the 
respective distances apart; the soil was next covered over, and water was 
alloAved to flow on gently, though not in excess ; the manure (castor 
refuse) was put on, not broadcast, but in small handfuls around each plant, 

(the latter being supposed then to have grown) ; lastly, the leaves were 
tied round the stems, as the rainy season was represented to be coming on. 

Little wonder is it that the out-turn is so large and the crop so remunera¬ 
tive. 

Again, as contrasts, I mention the following from Mr. Basu’s Report on 
the Agriculture of Palamaii: “ The cultivation of sugar-cane is very 

“ negligent, as now carried on ; cuttings are sown at random and lightly 
‘‘ covered with soil ; the fields are not hoed properly, and light and air do 
“ not get in. This is very different to that of the central districts of Ben- 
gal, where large kinds of cane, e. //., mrusera, are grown, and are planted 
in furrows, the sterns being wrapped up in leaves in the rainy sofison, 

“ thus letting in light and air ; here oil-cake is used as manure, and the 

“ fields are hoed.' . So the Falamau raiyat gets his 25 mauuds of 

unrefined sugar {gur) per acre, while the rahjat of Burdwan or Hooijhly 
will obtain 60 maunds.” 

^ The Mauritius system of cultivating sugar-cane is prac¬ 
tised around Calcutta, but is unknown in Bhagalpur and the 
greater part of the Patna Division. The cultivation of sugar¬ 
cane is much better in Burdwan than in Shahabad, though the 
manufacture of is, on the other hand, superior in the latter. 

A^t Hospet (Madras) sugar-cane is largely grown; it is always 
planted in furrows, these being split after about three months. 

At Meerut, Saharanpur, Hoshiarpur, and generally throughout 
the North-West Provinces and the Punjab, the furrow” 
system of planting is adopted by the better cultivators. 

319 . The cultivation of the Potato is carried on much better, improvement in 
in some parts than in/others. I find it stated that in Rawal 

Pindi. 

“ Potato,cultivation is not good and leaves much room for improvement; 

“ large and quick returns are obtained for a year or two and then fall off,* 

“ owing t^ want of careful husbandry.” 

In Lohardaga, potato cultivation is not carefully carried on, 
but in Hoogbly and East Burdwan it is good. 

320 . The sowing of “dry” (nnirrigated) land in Northern otueriTOtances 
Madras by means of a seed-drill has been mentioned, whereas 

this is unknown in Southern Madras {see paragraph 294). ^ method. 

In Tinnevelly cotton is not drilled, but it is very probable 
that if this were done much less weeding would be requisite. 

Mr. Hill, Officiating Inspector General of Forests, in his 
Report on the Coorg Forests points out the benefit that would 
result from teaching the Kurubars of Coorg the plan of teak 
seed planting adopted by the Karens of Burma. At the 
commencement of the rains the seed is laid down in beds from 
which, as it begins to germinate, it is picked out and transferred 
to land on which rice, vegetables, &c., are grown. The teak 
seed is put in lines 9 feet apart, and 4 feet intervene between 
each seedling. The rice or other crop is reaped and the youno* 
teak plantation is left. ^ 

I might mention many other instances where benefit would 
follow the transference of cultivation methods, but the fore¬ 
going will fully suffice to make my point clear. 

Q S 
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321 , The differences which are met with in methods of 
cultivation throughout India are largely those belonging to 
the third class of differences set out in Chapter IL, viz., those 
ari.sing directly* from ^vant of knowledge. The variety of 
crops grown ivS, of course, bounded to a great extent by 
physical conditions, such as climate, soil, water, &c., but, as 
has been shown, it is in some degree also due to want of 
knowledge. Improvement in Agriculture will, as before, 
result from a modification of these differences. Such modifi¬ 
cation will be effected mainly by the transference of method 
from one district to another, and even from one country to 
another. The pi'actice of other countries, as seen in the case 
of the many imported crops now common in India, as also in 
the planting of sugar-cane, may often he usefully adopted ; so 
also may that of the better indigenous districts. 

In the work of transference of method the people are likely 
to do hut little or nothing, and the duty once more falls upon 
Government, and upon Agricultural Departments in par¬ 
ticular. 

The principal improvements that can be effected are: in 
demonstrating at Experimental Farms the benefits of selection 
and change of seed; in giving facilities for the supply, pur¬ 
chase, and distribution of good seed; in demonstrating the 
utility of new varieties of existing crops; in testing and 
introducing new crops; in investigating the diseases and 
attacks to which crops are subject; in transferring a better 
method of cultivation to a district where an inferior one 
prevails. 

It is very clear that no work such as is contemplated in 
the foregoing vsuggestions, and more especially in the last- 
named, can possibly be carried out without a very thorough 
knowledge of existing practices. This knowledge, it seems 
to me, is still wanting, and can only be attained by a definite 
system of Agricultural Enquiry. 
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322. I recommend : 


The continuation of Experimental Enquiry at 
Government Farms in regard to selection and 
change of seed, growth of new varieties of crops 
and of crops altogether new, methods of cultiva¬ 
tion, &c. 

The estahlishment of Seed Farms under Provincial 
Agricultural Departments, for providing good seed 
for the various districts; and the giving of 
facilities and encouragement for the purchase of 
seed from these Farms by the cultivators. 

The pursuit of the study of Diseases and injuries of 


crops. 


The organisation of a system of Agricultural 
Enquiry, for the nurp^se of obtaining a thorough 
knowledge of present agricultural methods, and 
for the transference of better methods to districts 
where inferior ones prevail. 
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AGRICITLTURAL INDUSTRIES AND EXPORTS. 

323 . Id. addition to the ordinary crops which the cul¬ 

tivates for his own use, there are some, such as tea, coffee, 
indigo, sugar, and tobacco, which undergo a process of manu¬ 
facture before becoming marketable articles, and others, such 
as cotton and wheat, with which special considerations in the 
matter of export are hound up. 

In the previous chapter cultivation only was dealt with, and 
suggestions were made as to how it might be improved. 
I propose here to treat of points in which I think an improve¬ 
ment, either in manufacture or in the conditions of ex^^ort, 
may be effected. 

I said then that it was no part of my duty to describe crops or 
cultivation, so it is not for me here to describe manufacturing 
processes, or to touch upon the relations of trade between 
India and other countries, or upon the varying elements which 
affect it. 

During my tour I had the opportunity of seeing the 
industries connected with the utilisation of the above-named 
crops, and I shall briefly note any points which specially struck 
my attention as affording evidence of tlie possibility of im¬ 
provement. 

Sugar, 

324 . Sugar-cane is certainly one of the most profitable crops 
for the raiyat to grow. There is always a ready market for 
the manufactured sugar, and, generally speaking, the area of 
land under sugar-cane is not sufficient to meet the local demand 
for the unrefined sugar or guTj as it is termed. As a conse¬ 
quence of this, and of the high rates for transmission within 
the country itself, a great deal of sugar is imported from 
Mauritius. 

In the Bombay Piesidency it is estimated that, after deduct¬ 
ing all expenses, a profit of from Rs. 30 to Rs. 40 per acre may 
be made by sugar-cane cultivation. The general out-turn of 
unrefined sugar (gur) may be put at one ton per acre. 

Sugar-cane is a crop particularly well suited to India. The 
soil is adapted to it, and the climate is by no means unfavour¬ 
able. Where irriga tion is obtainable, cane can, as a rule, grow 
well, and yield a very rich return. India, indeed, in the 
matter of sugar production, ought to be an exporting rather 
tlian an importing country. It is well, therefore, to look at 
some of the reasons which have caused the present condition 
of things, and to consider whether thby can be removed. 

325 . In the last chapter I have spoken of the cultivation 

sugar. of sugai’-cane, and have shown that there is room for im¬ 

provement in it. The improvement will consist principally 
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in adopting thefurrow system of planting (Me paragraph 
318). Beyond this, there are points connected with the 
manufacture of sugar from the expressed juice, which have 
been touched on under the head of “ Implements (see 
pai'agraph 288). If I were asked what had tended most to 
render the manufacture of sugar not as satisfactory as it might 
he, I should be inclined to say, '' The little that is really 
known as to what influences the yield of sugar.’' On these 
points I will briefly touch. 

32a In the first place, although it has been shown at Beheea 
that cane planted according to the Mauritius plan produces 
more sugar than when sown broadcast, more precise know¬ 
ledge is required in regard to other parts of the country also, 
and the demonstration of the fact should be made clear to the 
people. 

Next, whereas many diflferent varieties of cane are grown, 
very little indeed is known as to the yield of respective varie¬ 
ties. In one district one kind of cane is in favour, in another 
a diflerent kind. Sometimes a cane is required fpr eating 
purposes, sometimes one that will resist the attacks of white 
ants, or one that jackals will not destroy. But, though each 
may have its special merits, next to nothing is known of the 
actual amount of sugar that each will produce. Mr. F. M. Gill, 
of Nellikuppam (Madras), in a Eeport issued not long since, 
points out the great differences which exist in the juice of 
different varieties of cane. From his own experience he 
deduces the result that the variety of cane known in.Trinidad 
as '' Green Salangore ” gives a better juice than any variety 
of cane grown in Barbadoes. This variety Mr. Gili believes 
to be the same as the ordinary Coimbatore cane. He there¬ 
fore advocates the cultivation of this variety in preference 
to any other. Mr. Gill strongly urges the necessity for 
investigation into this branch of the sugar industry, and that 
careful analyses and records should be made and collected. 

327 . The influences of weather, soil, water, and manure, 
in determining the yield of sugar, are but little understood. 
The reason is not far to seek. It is, that no one has 
specially worked out the question for India. Hei*e and there 
a few analyses have been made, and at one factory a chemist 
is regularly employed who ha.s made some investigations, 
but the information needed is that from a much wider source, 
and embracing conditions not peculiar to one part of India 
alone. To give a single instance: in the neighbourhood .of 
Poona, where cane is very extensively cultivated, and where 
the night-soil of the town is employed as a manurial agent, 
there is an idea that the poudrette ” (as the manure is called) 
gives a juice poor in crystallisahle sugar. Whether this is 
actually the case or not‘still requires demonstration; at all 
events, it is given as one of the reasons why the sugar factory 
at Poona is not successful. The period of ripening is, it is 
known, affected by the use of certain manures, hut the par- 
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ticiilar way in which they act is not understood. It has been 
noted already {see paragraph 99) that the native cultivator has 
a partiality for well water in preference to canal water, if both 
be obtainable, and that he sets a certain store upon water of 
a particular kind which is highly charged with soluble salts, 
and which he considers especially favourable to sugar-cane 
and tobacco crops. The use of eai'th impregnated with nitre, 
for putting round the stems of sugar-cane as a manure, has 
also been referred to {see paragraph 133). 

328 . Next, there is uncertainty as to the right time for 
cutting the cane. This can only be definitely arrived at by 
careful investigation and by the aid of chemical >science. It is 
well known, however, that the measure of success attained 
depends much upon the time of cutting. If the cane be cut too 
early, the saccharine juice will be found not to be sufficiently 
developed, whereas, if left too long, some sugar will be traUvS- 
formed into fibre and other constituents. The desideratum is 
to take the cutting at the time of maximum development of 
sugar. The chemist at the Rosa Factory in the North-West 
Provinces has made analyses showing that the top joints of the 
cane contain no cane-sugar, even wffien nearly ripe, and that 
the common practice of reserving whole canes for seed is 
a wasteful one. The West Indian planter only uses the top 
of the cane for seed,’' and this, though done in parts, 
ought to be done universally in India. 

329 . Another point on which there is very uncertain infor¬ 
mation is the extent to which the system of ratpon ” grow¬ 
ing* is a profitable one. In some parts, the cane, instead of 
being freshly planted each year, is allowed to stand over for a 
second, third, or even later season, and is then called ratoon ” 
cane. At Poona I saw such a crop of the sixth successive season, 
but the opinion is general in the district that ratoon-growing” 
will pay for thxee years, but not longer. The advantages are, 
that much less labour is required, and that only half the amojint 
of manure is used. On the other hand, there are the objec¬ 
tions that after a time the land gets sticky, and cannot be 
worked properly ; also that the new shoots spring out^ from 

eyes” liigher up the stem than they did when the cutting of 
seed-cane was deposited below the ground, and in this way 
roots grow out above the surface of the soil, giving the cane a 
less firm holding and less power of drawing upon the nourish¬ 
ment placed below it. 1 could not, how^'cver, obtain anything 
but expressions of general belief, and it will not be until the 
respective systems have been tried side by side, and the culti¬ 
vation expenses, out-turn of sugar, and other items have been 
drawn up in a balance-sheet, that really reliable information 
can be given. Such work a>s this would be a most useful one 
for Agricultural Departments to unclertake, and I would urge 
it being done, not only on Experimental Farms but on land 
in the actual occupation of cultivators. Where, as on an 
Experimental Farm, all labour is hired, cultivation expenses 
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are very different to those which the raiyat would hfive to 
meet, and therefore it is of advantage to take land under 
ordinary cultivation, and to see exactly what it would cost the 
raiyat to carry out one or the other of two competing systems. 

330 . The point at which, perhaps, the greatest waste of 
sugar occurs is after the cane has been cut, and it is largely 
in consequence of imperfect management in the stages subse¬ 
quent to the cutting that India is an importer of foreign 
sugar. 

Rapidity of transfer of the cut canes to the pressing machine, 
and rapid expression of the juice, are most essential, or the loss 
of crystallisable sugar through the setting-up of fermenta¬ 
tion will he very great. There are few things which are 
capable of more rapid transformation into less valuable pro¬ 
ducts than is sugar-cane juice, and every effort should be made 
to limit the action of fermentation. If the canes, after cutting, 
be left about, or have to be carted long distances, or if the 
pressing process be long delayed, loss of sugar must supei’vene. 
It is in obviating such difficulties as these that tlie Beheea iron 
mill has done so much good. Itcan be easily transported to the 
spot where the crop is grown, it presses the cane rapidly, 
and does not necessitate the repeated passing of the canes 
through it as the old native wooden mill did, nor the cutting 
up of the cane into the short lengths required by the “ mortar 
and pestle ” mill (kolhu). Both these elements in the native 
method of procedure promote acidification and consequent 
loss of sugar. Dr. Waldie and others have shown tliat about 
10 per cent, more crystallisable sugar is found in the 
unrefined sugar (gur) obtained by the Beheea mill than in the 
product made by the native mills. 

331 . Not only must there be rapidity in pressing, but also 
in transferring the expressed juice to the evaporating-pans, 
and in the boiling of the juice. 

It is in this latter respect that a great improvement has of 
late been effected through the introduction of wide, shallow 
iron evaporating-pans in place of the narrow, deep, copper el¬ 
even earthen pans that were universal before. The exposure 
of a large surface promotes rapid evaporation and gives less 
time for changes to take place. “ 

Another essential to success is the removal of scum and of 
non-crystallisable bodies from the juice as it is being evapo¬ 
rated. ‘ * 

332 . Perfect cleanliness of all vessels used in the manufac¬ 
ture is requisite for obtaining the maximum yield of suo-ar. 
The presence of any foreign material, dirt, &c., will speedily 
set up fermentation; so, too, will the use of any vessel 
with an imperfectly cleaned surface. Messrs. Thomson 
and Mylne pointed out to me that they had effected con¬ 
siderable improvement by inducing the native cultivators 
aiound them to collect the expressed juice in tin vessels, such 
as are used for holding paraffin, instead of in their earthen- 
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ware vessels or gharrahs. The tin vessels can be readily 
purified by burning sulphur in them, and thus be kept sweet 
and clean, but the juice soaks into the porous earthenware 
pots and turns sour. Washing will not remove this, and the 
vessel is never sweet; the consequence is that, when fresh 
juice is poured in, the acidifying process is quickly set up, and 
a certain amount of crystallisable sugar is thereby lost. 
Captain Montgomery, in the Hoshiarpur Settlement Keport, 
says:— 


“ After pressing, a decided improvement migh^ be effected in greater 
‘‘ cleanliness ; the vessels which liold the juice are not denned as often as 
they should he, and the jnice therefore is very liable to acidification, 
while the general disregard of the ordinary rules of cleanliness in the 
“ sugar refineries is beyond description.” 


‘ Iteflulng 


process." 


333 . In Coimbatore and many bther parts it is usual to 
throw lime into the juice as it is being evaporated, in order 
to neutralise any acidity, but this is done in a quite hap¬ 
hazard way. In other cases no process of purifying the 
sugar is used. In Lohardaga and Palamatf only the scum is 
removed, and there is no demand for sugar of superior 
quality. 

The solid sugar called guv is the juice boiled down and 


allowed to cool into a mass. A liquid sugar called rah is 


Urler.” 


made by not boiling the juice as much as in making gur, and by 
elarifying it while it is being boiled ; the juice is then left to 
cool in earthen vessels, and purified sugar may be made 
from it by a process of straining and crystallising-oiit which is 
conducted by the regular trader, though not by the cultivator. 
The process takCvS three to four months. The liquid sugar or 
The “centrifugal Tflb may also bc purified at once by the centrifugal drier,'’ 
' or “ sugar-turbine/’ introduced by Messrs. Thomson and Mylne 

(see paragraph 292), The molasses drain aw^ay and leave the 
dry crystals. As much as 50 maiinds (of 80 lbs. each) of ouh 
may be thus made into sugar in 10 hours. 

Proper desiccation and storage of the sugar after preparation 
by any of the above methods is necessary, and the centri¬ 
fugal drier ” will be very useful where sugar is made in any 
quantity. 

A difficulty in the w^ay of improving the refining of sugar 
is that the demand for sugar of any kind is so great that the 
inferior qualities fetch a high price, and the better quality will 
not command sufficiently more to make the refining remunera¬ 
tive. A prejudice exists, too, against refined sugar, owing to 
the belief current among the Natives that it is purified by 
using the bones of animals. 


Native objection 
to retincii sugar. 


Sugar Factories. 334 . The establishment of central Sugar Factories has been 
urged as a means of increasing the sugar yield of the country. 
It has been pointed out that, while there are 2,500,060 acres 
under sugar-cane in India, the produce is only about one ton 
of sugar per acre, whereas in the West Indies it is about two 
tons per acre. 
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Improvements in cultivation are, as I have mentioned, 
possible, but the Factory system, though it has been tried, has, 
with a few exceptions, been a failure. The reasons are various. 
One difficulty in growing sugar-cane is,, that enough manure 
cannot be obtained, and dependence has also very often to be 
put on canals which afford uncertain supplies of water. 
Then, the rainfall is more regularly distributed in Mauritius 
T.han in India, and the produce will be affected accordingly. 
Again, sugar-cane is cultivated in India on a number of small 
patches/often some distance from one another, and not on large 
areas as in Mauritius; consequently there is considerable loss 
in cutting and carrying the canes any distance to a Factory, 
and the portable iron mill is found to be the most convenient 
machine to use. The high price asked for the raw material is 
another and true obstacle to the success of Factories. The 
local demand for gur is great, a good price is given for it, and 
there is an unwillingness to pay more for refined sugar. The 
working season in India is only about 75 days ; in Mauritius, 
Demerara, &c., it is from 100 to 140 days. Lastly, only a few 
of the Factories are allowed to make rum from the,.molasses, 
a'nd the prohibition, when exercised, destroys the profit of refin¬ 
ing, The Factories at Poona and Baroda have failed from these 
reasons, but one in Kohlapur (a native State) pays because 
liberty is given to make rum. The Rosa Factory in the 
North-West Provinces pays fairly, I understand, and it is 
worthy of notice that the Company employ a chemist of their 
own. 

335. In 1889-90 nineteen million rupees’ worth of sugar was 
imported into India, chiefly from Mauritius, whilst nine 
million rupees’ worth of unrefined sugar was exported, chiefly 
fi om Madras. Import is mainly confined to the Bombay side, 
and here Mauritius sugar has quite driven out the North-West 
Provinces sugar, owing to the cost of transit within India being 
so great. On the other hand, export takes place on the Cal¬ 
cutta side and from Madras. The question naturally suggests 
itself ; Why do not Madras and Bengal .supply Boinbay ? 

Sugar is, in a few ca.ses, derived from other sources than 
the svifrar - cane; for instance, the Date-palm {Phoinix 
daetyli/era) is sometimes used for sugar manufacture in the 
Lower Provinces of Bengal. Its u.se i.s, however, declining 
very much. “ 

336, There i,s no doubt that a much larger area of land 
could be put under sugar-cane. More manure would he needed, 
and perhaps more water facilities also. Still, it is noteworthy 
that, around Beheea, when Messrs. Thomson and Mylne first 
came to it, there used to be only 1 per cent, of the cultivation 
under sugar-cane, and now there is 10 per cent. 

Mr. Nicholson points out that in Coimbatore there are tens 
of thousands of acres of wet land on which Rs. 20 an acre are 
spent in order to grow a crop of food grain worth Rs 40. whereas 
on the same land rich crops like sugar-cane and plantains 
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worth Rs. 150 an acre, might grow splendidly. Rich mer¬ 
chants, however, buy the land as an investment, and hand it 
over to poor tenants for cultivation; these latter cannot put 
a single rupee into the land, but are obliged to utilise it for 
growing grain crops to feed themselves. Mr. Nicholson esti¬ 
mates the profit on the growing of sugar-cane to be from 
Rs. 75 to Rs. 125 per acre, or, if made into sugar, from Rs. 85 to 
Rs. 105 per acre. 

Mr. Sen, in his Report on the Agriculture of Dacca, says 

“ The extent of land capable of growing sugar cane is probably greater 

than in any part of Behar and Lower Bengal, and the supply of sugar- 
‘‘ cane for local consumption conies from places so far distant as Ghaxipur 

and Benares (both in the North-West Provinces). The soil is fertile, 
“ but the cultivators are lazy and devoid of enterprise. If properly 
“ utilised, the land can produce sufficient sugar to snpply the demands of 

the whole of Bengal, but the cultivation of sugar-cane is at present 
“ extremely limited.’ 

Sugar-cane used to he extensively cultivated in the Central 
Provinces. The juice was boiled over wood fires, and large 
areas were denuded for the purpose of getting the firewood. 
Now, owing to the scarcity of firewood, the cultivation of 
sugar-cane has been largely given up, Mr. Fuller, on coming 
here from the North-West Provinces, introduced the practice 
common in Meerut and Rohilkhuni and showed that the 
juice could be boiled quite W'ell by using the inegass or spent 
cane after it has passed through the rollers, and that firewood 
could thus be dispensed with. 

This is a good instance of improvement by transference of 
practice, 

337 . In the various points upon which I have touched I 
have, I think, made it abundantly clear that, in the cultiva¬ 
tion and manufacture of sugar, there is sufficient work 
to call for the employment of a chemist for the purposes of 
that industry alone. Occasional assistance in the numerous 
questions awaiting decision may be rendered by a Government 
chemist temporarily giving his attention to such matters, but 
the subject is one really large enough to justify the telling- 
off of a man specially for this work. If a single Factory 
finds, as I am assured that it does, that it must have its own 
chemist, how much more reason is there for the deputing of 
a man to work, from the chemical side, at the questions 
affecting an industry of so much concern to Indian agricul¬ 
ture. 

A considerable duty also rests on Agricultural Departments 
to collect precise information as to the cost of cultivation, the 
out-turn, and the merits of different implements and methods 
of manufacture; so that the most profitable one may be intro¬ 
duced and be generally practised. 

Cotton. 

338 . Cotton, like sugar-cane, is a veiy profitable crop for 
the raiyat to grow. The actual cultivation of it is thoroughly 
well understood, and I am not aware of any suggestion that 
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ever, a great deal of information to be gathered in regard to the 
respective yields of diiferent varieties, and towards ascer¬ 
taining which is the most profitable one to cultivate. 

Cotton is generally a single year’s crop, but perennial 
varieties are occasionally grown which are left for a second 
or a third year. I saw perennial cotton growing at Ahmedadad. 
and at Avenashi (Coimbatore). The indigenous varieties now 
generally cultivated give a short-stapled, hard cotton, although 
finer and longer-stapled varieties are still cultivated in some parts 
of Berar, in Bi’oaclx, and elsewhere. American varieties of cotton Acclimatisation 
were introduced about 60 years ago, and have been acclimatised, 
principally at Dharwar; they yield a fine and long fibre. For 
the last 20 yeai'S there has been a steady deterioration in the 
quality of the cotton exported from India, and the long- 
stapled varieties, which, under the special names, Oomras,’* 

Broach/' “ Dharwars,” fcc., had acquired special favour in 
the Liverpool market, have been subject to an increasing and 
now enormous amount of adulteration with the inf erior, shorter- 
stapled kinds, so that the significance of the old names has oottou. 
now almost disappeared, and complaints as to the inferiority 
of Indian cotton have been very great. The cotton most 
largely used in this way is the Vita^ati or Varadi cotton of 
Khandesh. The cotton grown in Bengal, the North-West 
Provinces, the Punjab, Rajputana, and Central India generally, 
is known as Bengals that from Madras and Western India 
generally, as Westerns.'^' 

339 . Many efforts have been made, and even Government 
legislation has been tried, in order to keep pure the finer 
qualities of cotton, and to prevent the increased growing of 
the coarser native kinds. But all these efforts have failed, and 
at the present time the cultivation of the indigenous varieties 
is more extensive than ever. The reasons ai'e, briefly, that 
the country cotton is a better-yielding variety, it is earlier, 
and more hardy than the long-stapled kinds; besides, it 
commands a good price, the crop pays the rahjat well to 
grow, and there is a ready demand for every bale that is 
grown. The Taiyat, therefore (and, as it seems to me, 
wdsely), concludes that he is justified in continuing to culti¬ 
vate the coarser kinds, and he does not care to run the risk of 
growing a smaller-yielding and less certain crop, besides 
having to wait longer for it, and in the end getting but little 
more return for it. A quick return means, to the raiyat, that 
he can the sooner repay the loan lie has obtained for the seed 
and the cultivation. The general opinion is that it is useless to 
interfere by legislation, and that unless it can be shown to the 
raiyat that he will get more for growing fine cotton than he 
does now, and more than will cover the risk he runs in the 
smaller and less certain croj), he will continue to grow the 
country cotton, and legislation will fail, asMt has done before, 
to prevent him from getting and sowing^gyK'. seed which he 
knows will succeed. As long, too, as t^re is the ready 
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demand which exists for the country cotton, and so long as 
merchants will not give higher prices for better kinds, the 
supply of country cotton will be maintained. But if the 
complaints made against Indian cotton proved to be so well 
founded that the merchants had to stop purchasing the 
cotton, then, I believe, the raiyat would very quickly alter 
his practice and grow the finer kinds. In thus matter, as in 
many others, the cultivator would show himself quite alive to 
his own interests, and he may be very well trusted to do what 
pays him best. 

340 . There may, however, be some fear that if there were 
a sudden demand for finer cotton the raiyat would not have 
the seed for growing the crop. Therefore, I regard with 
favour a proposal made by Mr. Ozanne, to grow and to 
perpetuate a certain quantity of pure seed of some of the 
better varieties, such as hani s^ndjari, which ai'e still known 
in Berar. 

It would, further, appear very desirable to have some re¬ 
cognised trade-mark description for the various kinds of cotton 
grown. At present there is no protection for any of the 
admittedly finer varieties, although merchants might be 
willing to pay a higher price for them. 

The misfortune as regards the cultivator of the better kinds 
of cotton is, not only that there is no protection afforded to 
him whereby a certain name and better price would be secured 
for his cotton, but that, through the system of obtaining seed- 
cotton by advances on it from the grain merchant, a pure seed 
is not obtained for re-sowing. The cotton pickers are always 
paid in kind, receiving so much seed in return for their 
labour ; they take the seed in small lots to the grain merchant, 
who mixes all the seed together, and the cultivator buys back, 
not his pure seed, but a mixed lot. Thus the purity of a 
variety becomes lost. 

The Cotton Presses which are now distributed over the 
country are, it would appear, responsible for a part of the 
systematic “ mixing ” which goes on. The cotton is brought 
in, cleaned, and packed by the Presses for transmission to 
Bombay and other ports for shipment. A Cotton Press which 
I saw at Jeypore had paid all its expenses in the first three 
years of its existence. The mixing ” of cotton which goes on 
up-country is due, in great measure, to the fact that the 
merchants at Bombay and other ports, instead of purchasing 
direct, leave the execution of their commissions to native local 
traders, in whose hands is, therefore, the entire manipulation 
of the cotton. If the merchants were to go up-country 
themselves and purchase direct from the producers, a better 
state of things would prevail. 

It would be a mistake, however, to suppose that all the 

mixing” of cotton goes on up-country. On the contrary, the 
European merchant is greatly to blame, and very much of the 

mixing” goes on at the ports of shipment, under the eye of 
the heads of European firms. 
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341 . The whole question of the adulteration of cotton is 
one the remedy for which seems to rest rather with the trade 
than with agriculture. If there were a demand for long** 
stapled cotton, and if the trade were willing to give more for it, 
the cultivator would soon grow it ;.but so long as the demand 
for cheap cotton is so great, no change can be made, and it 
would be unwise to interfere with trade by legislation, or to try 
to oblige the raiyat io grow only certain varieties of cotton. 

342 . Dr. Watt estimates the total annual production of anHottou^eid? 
cotton in India at 9,200,000 cwt., of which, 3,500,000 cwt. are 
consumed in Indian mills, and 5,700,000 cwt. are exported, 
principally to the United Kingdom. 

I have, spoken of cotton seed as a food for cattle, and have 
mentioned that it is but little exported (see paragraph 127). 

Dr. Watt has called my attention to the fact that, reckoning 
from the cotton produced, and after deducting what seed is used 
for home consumption and for sowing again, there ought to be 
fully 600,000 tons of cotton seed available annually for export. 


Indigo, 


343 . The cultivation of indigo is, perhaps more than that 
of any other crop, beset with considerations which are rather 
of a political than of a strictly agricultural character. It 
would be foreign to the objects of my Report were I, with my 
limited experience, to enter into the discussion of matters 
which call for a wide knowledge of the political relations of 
planter, zemindar, and raiyat, as well as of the past and pre¬ 
sent condition of the people in the indigo-growing districts. 

These points, all important though they be in their bearing 
upon the indigo industry, must be left to others to deal with. 

I shall, as I have done before, confine my remarks to a few 
matters which came under my notice when visiting the indigo 
districts of Behar. 

344 . Indigo is grown under several different systems, the Its cultivation, 
merits of which I will not discuss, but, generally speaking, the 

raiyat covenants with the European planter to grow indigo for 
him over a certain proportion of his holding. There is no 
stipulation as to how the land thus set aside shall have been 
previously cultivated. The planter has, in addition, a cer¬ 
tain amount of land around his factory which he cultivates 
himself, growing on it principally indigo, with an occasional 
change to oats or barley, or else sugar-cane, jiuir (chari), 
maize or some other fodder-crop for feeding cattle (see pai'a- 
graph 236). 

The cultivation of indigo has been very greatly improved 
by the European planter, and the native growers have to some 
extent followed the example set them. I have noted in pre¬ 
vious chapters (see paragraphs 55, 278, 294) how great is the 
care exercised in tilling the soil, in obtaining a fine even 
surface, in preventing any loss of moisture, and in breaking 
up any crust that forms after rain has fallen. I have pointed 
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out also that selection of seed is carefully attended to {see 
paragraph 308), and that imported or “ improved ” implements 
have an opportunity of being usefully employed in indigo culti- 
vation(secparagraph281.) Ontheindigo estates or “ concerns,” 
as they are called, there is a large area to be sown, and it is 
all important to get this done quickly and just at the right 
time. Hence the indigo planter uses a drill which will sow, 
not one, but several rows at a time, and he uses a large number 
of these drills. 

34d. Whenever it is possible, an indigo crop is taken on the 
homeland, hut occasionally a change in the cropping is made. 
This however, can hardly he termed “ rotation it is merely a 
“ rest ” to the land from growing indigo, and is resorted to 
whenever the crop shows any signs of failing. During my 
tour, land was pointed out to me w'hicli had been under indigo 
for as much as forty years with only a very occasional 
change of crop. The capability of the soil thus to grow indigo 
successively is, in my opinion, closely bound up with considera¬ 
tions which have been quite recently brought to light by 
scientific investigation. It lias been shown that certain plants 
of the Natural Order Leguminosahsye the power of assimilating 
indirectly the nitrogen of the atmosphere. This power is 
exercised, not by direct inspiration through the leaves, but 
by the medium of particular “ nodules ” which form upon the 
rootlets of the plant, and enable the plant to utilise the 
nitrogen supplied from the atmosphere {see paragrapli 60). 

The indigo plant {Indigofera tAnctoria) belongs to the 
Natural Order Leguminosce, and, although scientific investi¬ 
gation has not, as yet, been specially directed to it, I have 
little doubt that it will be found to possess properties 
similar to those already established in the case of other 
Leguminosce that have been studied. Presuming this to be 
the case, we may have in this the explanation of the con¬ 
tinued cropping with indigo that is such a remarkable feature 
in India. It is not, I should point out, a parallel case to that 
of continuous corn-growing, the possibility of which has been 
clearly shown in England; nor yet is it like the continuous 
cultivation of such crops as sugar-cane, cofiee, tea, &c., in the 
West Indies and elsewhere. In these cases fhe continuity is 
maintained by the heavy application of manures which supply 
the demands of the plant, and accordingly, if there he manure 
enough, and of a suitable nature, rotation may, within limits, 
be dispensed with. Thus, at Rothamsted, Messrs. Lawes and 
Gilbert have grown wheat and barley continuously for .50 
years without change, by the aid of artificial manures. At 
Woburn, I myself have under observation similar experiments 
where these corn crops have been sown year after year for 
16 successive seasons, and still continue to yield an undi¬ 
minished produce. The limit, so far as the practical farmer is 
concerned, is that of the expense and trouble of keeping the 
land clean, and of freeing it from the weeds which are the 
invariable concomitant of these crops. These can best be got 
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by introducing a change of crop, and by growing one 
the habits and cultiyation of which diner from those of the 
crop which has preceded it. In this sense a root crop may be 
termed a cleaning crop. 

But though the case of indigo is analogous in the respect 
of requiring an occasional ‘‘ cleaning,’’ it is very different in 
that of manurial treatment. Broadly, it may be said that 
the only manure for indigo is indigo itself, in the form of the 
refuse indigo twigs and leaves, termed seet, which are removed 
from the vats after steeping has been done, Artificial manures 
have made no way in India, and where they have been tried 
for indigo they have not clearly shown any compensating 
benefit. Even with simpler manures, such as lime, gypsum, 
nitre, &c., there is uncertainty as to their efficacy. Seet, on 
the other hand, is known to be beneficial, though it has yet 
to be established how it acts, whether by virtue of the 
nitrogen wffiich it supplies, or on account of the vegetable 
matter which it returns to the soil, or possibly even by its 
physical effects and moisture-holding properties. What the 
planter does complain of is; that he has not as much seet 
to put on the land as he would like. 

Indigo cultivation, accordingly, is not an illustration of 
rotation being dispensed with by means of heavy manuring, 
but the explanation of its continuation may possibly be 
found in the power which it shares with some others of the 
Leg^iminosmy of assimilating atmospheric nitrogen. This 
opens up a very interesting field of investigation, for which 
India affords special opportunities. 

346. While indigo may thus be, and is, taken year after 
year, it is known that a change of cropping is occasionally 
desirable or even necessary. This is termed a rest ” for the 
land. Similar, though more serious in result if not freely 
practised, is the change required with clover-cropping in 
England, the land being rendered clover sick,” as it is termed^ 
if clover be too often repeated during the course of a rotation. 
Miss Ormerod, lately Consulting Entomologist to the Eoyal 
Agricultural Society, hasshowm that, concurrent with, even if 
not causative of, this clover sickness,” is the presence of a des¬ 
tructive eel-worm {Tyienehus devastatrix), whose extermina¬ 
tion is best efifected by starving it out; ” in other words, by 
growing in place of the clover some crop on which the 
Tylenchus Avill not thrive, and in not repeating clover until 
the pest has died out. 

Similarly, the indigo crop has its own particular pests, 
although their ravages are not so general as to prohibit the 
cultivation of the crop. Caterpillars and a kind of cricket 
called zirwah, which burrows in the ground, are its principal 
enemies. 

A change of cropping is the most effectual means of getting 
rid of the pests, both insect and vegetable, which attack the 
plant, and which are more or loss fostered by the continuance 
of one and the same crop upon the land. A change in culti- 
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vation is also beneficial to the soil, and the growing of a crop 
different in its plant-requirements to the preceding one 
enables dormant or non-utilised constituents in the soil to he 
made use of to the advantage of the new crop. I believe that 
change of cropping might be usefully followed in indigo cidti- 
vation to a tniich greater extent than is now the case, and 
this without exj)enditure of more manure. What has told 
in the past against the practice is the anxiety of the planter 
to get his money as quickly as possible out of the indigo 
cultivation, and therefore to put as great a breadth of land 
in indigo as he can. 

347, Care is shown in the selection of seed, for in this 
respect the European planter does not follow the Native. 
There are English merchants at Cawnpore and elsewhere who 
make it their business to select and sell good seed to the 
planter, and the planter in turn is very particular to get a 
change of seed. 

348. There is, however, considerable uncertainty as to 
whether thick-seeding or thin-seeding is the better. Then, 
uncertainty exists as to manuring, except in the value attached 
to the refuse indigo plant or seet. The seet water, or w^ater 
run off from the settling-tanks in which the finely divided 
indigo deposits itself, is sometimes used on the land with a 
manurial object in view, but it is more often allowed to rim 
to waste, as being worthless. Its value has yet to be demon¬ 
strated, and I could form no definite opinion on the point 
without chemical examination and experimental trial. There 
is much difference of opinion, again, as to whether seet should 
be spread on the land thickly or thinly. Each planter has 
his own idea of w^hat is best, and he holds to that. Another 
disputed question is, when the seet should he put on. Some' 
planters cart it out frcvsh, straight away from the steeping-vats, 
others prefer to let it rot and to apply it when old. 

I have been on estates where it is the practice to collect bones, 
to grind them in a mill, and use them as manure; more often 
they ai'e collected, broken and bagged for export. Thus, 
even by the European planter, the value of bones has not been 
established, or, rather, a better return can be got by the sale 
of the hones. I have been with a planter whose belief in the 
sulphate of lime (gypsum) and other sulphates was almost 
unbounded, also withanother who thought that nitre was what 
was wanted for indigo, whilst many more whom I met 
ridiculed equally either idea. But I never saw anywhere what 
I would call a comparative trial,conducted on a level 
uniform piece of land, with portions marked off*, one cul¬ 
tivated in one way and another in a different way. Suppose, 
for example, one plot thickly sown, the adjoining one thinly; 
one manured with seet thickly spread, the other with a thin 
dressing only ; one on which seet water had been poured, the 
other with the same volume of ordinary water only ; one 
manured wdth fresh seet^ the other with old seet; one manured. 







with bones or with nitre, or else gyp«um, and a corres¬ 
ponding one without. These xniglit all form useful experi¬ 
mental trials, and I might easily multiply them, but enough 
has been said to show" what scope there is for enquiry in 
connection with the cultivation of the indigo crop. The most 
I could hear from any planter was that he had tried this or 
that plan one year, but he could not see any benefit from it, 
and so did not repeat the trial. But I cannot regard these 
as '' comparative trials.” An experiment, to be a real one, must 
be a test of one practice against another, carried on side by 
side, under as similar conditions as possible, and it may have 
to be repeated, and ought to be repeated, before a definite 
conclusion can be come to. It is not that a large area is 
required, or that the risk of heavy outlay is incurred. 
For an experimental area, an acre, or even half an acre of 
land would be ample, and if every field had such an area, and 
if it were made the learning school ” for future extension of 
one or the other practice, great benefit would result, and an 
answer be given to the many questions awaiting solution. But 
the planter prefers to put a whole large area under a so-called 

experiment and to incur risk and expense in giving it a 
thin or a heavy dressing of seet, of bones, or other manure, 
without having previously ascertained by any trial on a small 
and inexpensive scale whether it is likely to succeed or not. 
If only planters would adopt the simple plan of making com¬ 
parative trials ” on a small scale at first, they w^ould gain 
knowledge which wmuld repay the trouble over and over 
again when they came to applying the result to the larger 
area. But what happens is, that when the crop is ready to 
cut, all that the planter thinks about is to get it carted home, 
and to put it in the vats as soon as possible, and so the experi¬ 
ment'' ha.s to go to the wall. I know only too well that this is 
the general fate of experiments in England as well as in India, 
and the indigo planter in no w^ay differs from the average 
good English farmer, who, though he may be induced to start 
and to watch an experiment while it is in progress, yet 
fails at the last by not reaping the produce separately and 
weighing it, but allows ‘^estimate" or guess-work '' to take 
the place of ascertained fact," and recorded result. I know 
that there are difficulties to contend with, and that the separate 
reaping and weighing at harvest involve trouble which comes 
at the most aw^kward time, but I am equally certain that until 
planters will go to the trouble of seeking truth in the way 
which I have indicated, no definite progress will be made, 
nor the many questions afiecting this important industry be 
decided. 

349. If the remarks which I have made apply to the culti¬ 
vation, similar ones might be made w itli even more force 
upon the rtianafacitire of Indigo. It is allowed on all sides, 
even by the planters themselves, that the manufacture, as at 
present conducted, is a mere rule of thumb " one, and utterly 
unscientific in character. So, indeed, I found it to be, though 
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it is no. easy matter to say off-hand how it should be altered. 

I saw enough to warrant me in saying that there is ample 
scope for improvement, for instance, in the replacement of a 
“ rule of thumb” method by a strictly scientific one, one, that is, . 
in which the details of every step are thoroughly understood. 
But, at the same time, I could see that it would not be done 
by anyone coming as I did and simply throwing out a 
.suggestion or two; but that it would require the aid of some¬ 
one who had made a thorough investigation of the whole 
subject from the chemical side, and who could study each 
detail, ascertaining exactly what changes take place at each 
step, and then following these throughout until the final 
stage is i-eached. The same difficulty which attends experi¬ 
ment in the field accompanies experiment in the factory. 
There is the anxiety to get on as quickly as possible, the im¬ 
possibility of checking any process when in actual operation 
and the preference to continue in known ways rather than to 
run the risk of failure with new ones. And so, I fear, it will 
always be, until someone lays himself out to carefully work at 
the subject, and to experimentalise, so that the changes 
which take place and the conditions which regulate these 
changes may be fully understood. The planter is not a man 
naturally of a scientific turn of mind, and he does not care to 
experiment in directions not understood by him. The same 
causes, I regret to say, make him, not unfrequently, the 
victim of the pretensions or persuasions of men who, with 
some smattering, perhaps, of scientific knowledge, induce him to 
adopt this or that patented method of their own, assuring 
him that thereby he will distance his brother-planters in the 
quantity and quality of his out-turn. It is surprising what a 
readiness is shown by the planters to take up and to work for 
a time the invention of some adventuring so-called “chemist,” 
although previous efforts of the latter may be known to have 
proved disastrous failures. There is always someone ready to 
take on the new“ patent process,” and to embark upon it, in the 
hope that, out of the many plans that have been put forward, 
one at least must turn out a success, and that it will be his 
good fortune to secure that one chance out of the hundred. 

If planters, instead of endeavouring to gain an advantage 
one over the other, would only combine together to have the 
whole .subject carefully worked out by a man of eminent 
scientific standing and of known integrity, the result might 
be attended with enormous benefit to the whole of the 
planting community, and the enquiry could be carried out at 
an infinitely lower cost than is now expended by individual 
planters or trading firms in abortive attempts to secure an 
advantage over their competitors. 

350. To take some of the points in dispute. It is still 
unknown which i.s the best way to pack the bundles of indigo 
plant in the steeping-vats ; whether, for instance, they should 
be tightly or loosely packed. Some planters support one view, 
others the opposite, while many maintain that the manner of 
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packing is quite immaterial. The kind of water which it is ad- of water 
visahle to use is another matter for discussion. It is argued, 
though quite empiricaliy, that the white streaks often found 
running through the blocks of manufactured indigo are the 
consequence of a hard water being used, that is, one containing 
a quantity of lime salts. To obviate this difficulty, some 
planters have employed a process for softening the water 
before it is run into the steeping-vats. But there is no 
satisfactory evidence as to whether this is essential or even 
desirable. * The supeiior quality of the “mark'' of a particular 
factory is frequently put down to the kind of water used, and 
there is a general agreement that soft water is preferable to 
hard, and that muddy, stagnant, or foul water is prejudicial to 
the production of a good quality of indigo. I have little 
doubt that the kind of water used is of material importance, 
for soft and hard waters have very different extractive 
powers. But it has still to be determined whether the 
matters capable of being removed from the indigo plant by 
the one kind of water and not by the other are conducive to a 
larger or better out-turn, or otherwise. 

The length of time which steeping should occupy is another DuraUouof 
debated point. Some say that the best colour is got by short 
steeping, and that though the quantity obtained may be less, 
the best paying result is obtainable in this way. Others will 
steep for nine to ten hours, or even for as long as twelve and 
thirteen hours. 

361. Over the question as to whether the exit plant should The use of 
be steeped in water alone, or with some chemical re-agent, a 
great deal of speculation and a great deal of money have been 
expended, and so far with little result. Tt is this stage 
which has been the principal field for the ingenuity of the 
“ inventor." The use of nitre, ammonia, alum, carbolic acid, 
caustic soda, and other materials has been brought forward, 
and each plan finds some planter or other who is willing to 
take it up from time to time, although as to what the action 
of the added chemical is, there is complete ignorance. 

352. When we pass on to consider the “beating” process, ihe“besting” 
the want of harmony between practice and theory is more 
than ever apparent. The accepted ideas of each are indeed 
almost diametrically opposed. What is effected by “ beating ” 
the indigo-containing liquid after it has been run oflf from the 
steeping-vats is very far from being known, and until some 
one of high chemical attainments can work at the subject, not 
simply in the laboratory, but also in conjuction with the 
actual manufacturing process, the real solution of the question 
will be very distant. The entire manufacture, from the 
beginning to the eibd, is one which should be intensely scientific, 
and should proceed on the most definite lines, instead of which 
it is, as I have described it, a “ rule of thumb ” procedure. To 
take a single instance. The time at which “ beating” should 
cease is determined by a very rough test, the object of which is 
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to see whether the indigo has been separated out from the water. 
If the finely-divided indigo settles down quickly and leaves 
no blue solution above, the ‘"beating” is considered complete. 
This may serve as a rough indication, but is not more, and it 
ought to be replaced by a chemical test which would indicate 
more certainly whether a quantity of indigo was being run to 
waste, or not. 

353. After the indigo has dej^osited itself in the “ beating- 
vat ” and the supernatant liquid has been run off, the finely- 
divided indigo or “ fecula” is transferred to the boiling-vats. 
But, here, again, difterence of opinion exists as to whether it 
should he boiled once only, or twice, and also as to the 
temperature which it is best to employ in boiling. 

354. Dr. Watt, in the able article which he has written on 
indigo in the “ Dictionary of Economic Product?*,” reviews 
fully the hearing of scientific investigation upon the manu¬ 
facturing, process, and emphasises the failure to apply the 
former to the latter. The main question, as to what “ beat¬ 
ing” effects, resolves itself into that of w’hether oxidation \h 
produced in Jihe beating-vat, or whether the change is one of 
a purely mechanical nature. 

.The colouring matter contained in the indigo plant is a 
soluble giucoside termed wdican, which, on maceration of the 
plant with water, is coxiverted into indigo blue, and this 
latter, on fermentation*, is reduced to indigo-white. 

The view of the practical'man is that when the plant is 
steeped in the vat, fermentation takes place, indigo-white is 
produced, and in the “ beating process ” this is oxidised hack 
again to indigo-hiue. Consequently, several patents have 
been introduced with the object of facilitating fermentation 
and rapid oxidation, and they consist in the addition of 
substances, such as nitre, alkalies/ &c., to the steeping- 
vat, or to the heating-vat.. If oxidation is effected by the 
“ beating,” the liquid as it enters the beating-yat from the 
steeping-vat must be indigo-white, and this, by the oxida¬ 
tion, becomes converted into indigo-blue» ' But if the 
liquid as it enters the heating-vat is already, finely-divided 
indigo-blue, there can be no use in putting oxidising materials 
into the beating-vat, and the change produced by the “beating” 
must he a purely mechanical one. 

The chemist who has worked most at this subject is Schunck; 
in Germany, and be has clearly shown that oxygen is not neces¬ 
sary either for the decomposition of the colouring matter 
indican in the plant, nor for the formation of indigo-blue. 
Therefore it is hard to see what good purpose the addition of 
oxidising agents can effect, and possibly it may do harm. 
The further investigations of chemical science have led to the 
conclusion that fermentation is not requii^ed at all, but that 
by simply macerating the plant with water or with a little 
acid, indican is extracted and is decomposed at once into 
indigo-blue and an indigo-sugar, called indiglucin. What is 
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needed, therefore, is, not to assist, but to prevent fermenta¬ 
tion the effect of which would bo to decompose the indigo- 
blue into indigo-white, and necessitate its re-oxidation to 
indigo-blue. The process of manufacture as now generally 
carried out would appear to be this latter one, and to comprise 
really three stages, viz., the formation of indigo-hlue, the 
reduction to indigo-ivhite, and the re-conversion to indigo- 
blue, whereas the chemical process would be a single one, 
viz., the formation of indigo-hlue, and its retention in this 
form by arresting fermentation* 

355. It would be of little use were I to enter further into 
the discussion of what takes place, but I have said sufficient 
to show that at almost every stage of the manufacturing 
process there is an absence of any definite knowledge. This 
knowledge can only be obtained by the application of 
chemical science to the manufacture. In hardly any other 
bi’anch of industry where chemical processes play an important 
part is there such neglect to obtain the scientific help that is 
required for the proper working of the industry. But, in the 
case of indigo, the old ways arc kept to, and no advance is 
made. Meantime, chemists are busy in England, Germany, and 
elsewhere, in working out methods for successfully replacing the 
naturalproductby artificial means, just as they have done in the 
case of cochineal, madder, and other dyes. I regard it merely as 
a matter of time when this will be successfully done, and it can 
only be postponed if those who are engaged in the indigo 
industry will make use of the very best scientific assistance 
they can obtain, for the purpose of putting the manufacture 
upon a rational and scientific basis. If the indigo planters 
would but combine together to engage a chemist of high 
standing who would take up this investigation in a thorough 
manner, it would be the very wisest thing they could do; 
otherwise they must be content to see the prosperity of the 
industry gradually decrease. 

356. Undoubtedly there ai'e improvements which can be 
effected in connection with the system under which indigo is 
cultivated. 

Under the assamiwar system (the one most generally 
adopted) the planter takes a lease from the zemindar, and the 
raiyat is virtually a tenant of the planter, but is obliged to 
put a certain proportion of his holding under indigo each 
year for sale to the planter. 

It must be acknowledged that indigo-growing under these 
conditions is not altogether a voluntary system on the part of 
the raiyat. He does not look on the indigo crop as he does 
on a food crop ; there is not the same inducement for him to 
grow a good crop, since he is paid one of tv^^o rates, either for 
a full-crop or for a half-crop, and not according to the actual 
yield. The raiyat's constant endeavour is, therefore, to give 
his worst land for growing indigo, whilst the planter's 
aim is to get the best land. 
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On the other hand, the planter has his own difficulties. 
For instance, he has a large capital invested in his inanu- 
factiiring plant, while he is himself placed to a great extent 
in the zemindar's hands in regard to the continuance of his 
^ lease ; he has to meet the difficulty of procuring sufficient land 

for growing the crop under the system generally prevalent, 
whilst were he to adopt that of purchasing the plant from the 
raiyat by the bundle (the khuski system) he might not get 
sufficient crop. 

The i)revailing system, it is right to say, is not a creation of 
the English planter ; he found it existing when he came, and 
has simply continued it. 

Lastly, all alike, whether planter, zemindar, or raiyat, 
suffer from the non-existence of a proper Kecord of Rights, in 
which the areas of holdings and the rents charged should he 
clearly defined. 

Tea, 

367. I took the opportunity afforded by iny travels, of seeing 
sometliiiig of tea cultivation both in the Neilgherries and at 
Darjeeling. 

This industry, like that of indigo, is one in which empirical 
rules take, to a great extent, the place of ascertained and clearly 
defined truths, and both in the growing of the crop and in the 
manipulation of the tea, there is much still to he learnt. My 
visits w^ere of too hurried a nature to enable me to do more 
than get a general insight into some of the questions which 
are waiting for solution. 

358. There appears to be still a good deal of ignorance as to 
the elevation best suited to tea cultivation. Thus, in the 
Neilgherries, tea is grown as high as 7,800 feet above sea- 
level, while in the Ouchterlony valley the elevation is 3,500 
feet only. In the Darjeeling districts similar Avide variations 
are found. 

Then, in respect of the soil, little is known as to its reqiiire- 
jtients. In the Neilgherries, for instance, thei'e is good 
reason to believe that a deficiency of lime, if not of available 
potash also, has had to do with the decadence of tea cultiva¬ 
tion there. On almost all sides there is hut little knowm 
about manures, even about those which are available, such as 
oil cake and hones; the different oil cakes are classed together 
just as if they were the same and of equal value; it has 
not been established whether bones are useful, whether green- 
manuring is advantageous, and still less on which lands the 
systems should be or need not be employed. The influence of 
particular fertilisers, such as nitre or other potash-containing 
manures, or else of phosphatic or nitrogenous m anures, upon the 
quantity and quality of the tea is not definitely known. In 
regard even to tillage there are questions, for example, as to 
what depth of soil should be turned up, wdmther the land 
should he left in clods or be tilled finely, how far drainage 
is requisite, &c. 
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359 . The same kind of difficulties are met with in the unsHtica points 
manufacture of tea; and the delicate processes of drying, nrairatactnre. 
withering, rolling, fermenting, firing, &c., are carried on with 

an almost entire ignorance of the chemical changes which take 
place at each stage, and without the power of control ling them 
in any way. By long practical experience a great deal of 
knowledge has been gathered by skilful manipulators, and the 
changes of appearance in the leaf at the difierent stages are 
closely watched and taken as a guide, but this is very different 
to knowing exactly Avhatdoes take place, and how to regulate 
each operation, so as to produce the best result. 

360 . Another field of enquiry consists in the study of the other 

insect and_other ravages to which the tea plant is exposed, 

and in devising means for combating them. 

The “red spider “ (Tetranychus bisculatus) and the “tea 
bug ” {HelopMis theiovora^ are the main, insect pests, and, as 
yet, no successful way of preventing their attacks has been 
found. Mr. Wood-Mason in particular has given-a great deal 
of attention to the study of the work of these insects. At 
Darjeeling I found that “ sulphuring ” was largely made use 
of to guard against “ red spider,” but it was an expensive 
process, costing quite lls. 20 an acre. 

361 . It is an acknowledgment of the importance of Scicn- Appointment of 
tific inquiry in connection with the cultivation and inanu- jSnVel 
facture of tea, that the Indian Tea Association have Association, 
commenced a definite line of investigation, and have secured 

an analytical chemist of their own. Mr. Bamber was originally 
appointed in October 1800 for a term of IJ years, and has 
already presented his report of the progress made during the 
first year; this has had to do with enquiries as to the soils, 
cultivation, and manuring of the tea plant. It is now pro¬ 
posed to continue them for one year more, but more specially 
to devote investigation to the manufacture of tea. 

I am far from saying that an enquiry lasting over 24 years The iusufflcimicy 
will not be productive of some good, but I am decidedly of 
opinion that the time is far too short to allow of the solution 
of any but a few of the many problems which have been 
sketche I outfor decision. It seems a pity that an enquiry 
affecting an industry of such importance, and representing 
so much capital as the tea trade possesses, should be limited 
to so short a term. 

The first thing that a man coming out to take up a work of Proper method 
this nature must do, is, not to make discoveries off-hand, 
or to invent theories, but to make himself thoroughly con¬ 
versant with what has been done before, both in "the culti¬ 
vation and in the manufacture. It is only after this that he 
can be expected to usefully apply his scientific knowledge to 
the actual details. This is a work, not of a year or two, but 
of several yeaj s, and it necessarily involves patient work and 
patient waiting, though sooner or later I am sure that the 
industry will reap the benefit, as others have done which 
have made use of the application of science to practice. 
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Coffee. 

362 . My tour took me through some of the cotfee-growing 
districts of Coorg and Mysore, and, besides meeting a number 
of planters, I stayed some time with Mr. R. H. Elliot on his 
coffee estate at Bartchinhulla, Munjerahad, where I had a 
good opportunity of learning about this industry. 

As compared with tea, the industry is a much simpler one, 
for the manufacture does not involve the careful manipulation 
that is I’equisite with tea; hut the actual cultivation is a 
matter of equal importance in each case. 

363 . I may briefly say that the same questions which I have 
alluded to as being still in dispute as regards the cultivation 
of tea, present themselves when dealing with coffee-growing. 

The important matters of elevation, aspect, and shade, are 
by no means determined, nor are they attended to as they 
ought to be. The nature and requirements of the soil have not 
b66ii sufficiently studied, whilst there is much to lenm in 
regard to manures, their use and relative values. Lastly, 
there are diseases and injuries to which the coffee plant is 
liable, but which have not yet been successfully combated. 

A suitable elevation, as in the case of tea, would seem to 
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have much to do with the successful cultivation, though alon ^ 
with it must be taken the consideration of rainfall. Ihe 
Bartchinhulla estate is about 3,000 feet above sea-level, and the 
rainfall is from 90 to 100 inches, hut at Messrs. Oannon’s 
estate, where coffee of the highest repute is grown, the eleva- 
tion is 4,500 feet and the rainfall is only 60 inches. 

The kind of soil, or rather, its earlier history, is a point of 
the highest importance. If the land has previously been old 
forest land, thinned for the purpose of growing coffee, it is 
likely to do well, but if it be that which has before been 
under cultivation, more especially of the class known as 
kumri cultivation (in which the land is cleared by cutting 
down the wood, setting fire to the vegetation, and growing 
crops without manure of any kind) it is not nearly so valu- 

^\^he aspect must be studied, chiefly in the rnatter of shade, 
while both the presence of shade and the kind of shade provided 
are most essential points. Perhaps nothing alfecting the 
cultivation of coffee impressed me more than the importance 
of shade I have been over estates where shade has been 
attended’ to, and I have noticed the healthy and natural 
growth of the bushes. I have also been to other estates 
where shade has been neglected and dependence has been 
nlaced upon heavy manuring. The result has been that a 
Lrced unnatural growth of the bushes has taken place and an 
unhealthy appearance has been caused by the presence oi a 
heavy crop with but very little leaf or young wood. A 
heavy crop of berries may in this way be produced for a tew 
years, but then the bushes will in all probability fail, and m 
the end will not succeed like the shade-protected and less 
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forced bushes, even though, for the time, the latter may yield a 
lesser crop. A sure sign of the land being too highly manured 
is the appearance of shoots all up the stem. The indication 
of a good bush is, on the contrary, the healthy growth of new 
wood on the branches to form the fruit-bearing branches of 
the year to come. I have little doubt that the failure of 
many coffee estates is due to the clearing away of the trees, 
and the neglect to provide other shade. The provision of proper 
shade constitutes a study in itself, to which too much 
importance cannot be paid, and if it be-neglected it cannot be 
made up, more than temporarily at least, by any quantity of 
manuring or other means. The amount of shade should vary 
with the aspect and be so arranged as chiefly to protect the 
plant from the sun at every point during the hours when it 
is at its fiercest. It is recognised that trees differ very much 
in their suitability as shade-givers. While some supply but 
little leaf deposit for renewing tlie soil and spread out their 
roots along the surface of the ground, thereby depriving it of 
moisture and noiirisbment, others such as the Jdch-fTuitivQ^, 
and the ciibhusarree, goni, mittli, poonarul, kc., are of a 
different habit of growth, and afford a large leaf deposit. 
Nor is it enough simply to provide shade at the outset, but 
there should be a sitccession of shade, the older and taller 
trees being successively removed for timber or fuel as the 
younger ones come on to take their place. 

The mechanical cultivation of the soil must be closely 
attended to, for it must be kept constantly stirred and not 
be allowed to get hard. To go on the land when it is wet is 
certain to do great harm. Perfect drainage is of the highest 
importance. Holes called “ renovation pits are dug on 
sloping ground in order to hold up the soil and prevent it 
from being washed away by the heavy rains in the wet 
season. These ai'e generally 3x2 x l j- feet, and are put 
between every four bushes ; into them the leaves which fall 
from the shade-trees are swept, and in them the fine earth is 
retained as it washes down the slope. When the holes are 
again dug, this earth and leaf mould is spread around tlie 
steins of the shrubs. But I could not helji thinking that 
the renovation pits were often unnecessarily numerous 
and close together. The digging of them is laborious work, 
and the ground is apt to get somewhat consolidated, besides 
which, in the digging, many of the rootlets of the coffee-plants 
are cut across and sometimes even the larger roots too. 
Therefore I think that the number of “ pits '' should not be 
greater than is necessary in order to stop the surface wash. 
At present it is the practice to regard these jiits as means of 
bringing the subsoil to the surface, as well as of catching any 
wash, or of holding vegetable matter. It by no means follows 
that it is always an advantage to bring the sub-soil up, for it 
may be poorer in quality and the richer top-soil may thus be 
buried. 

As to the soil itself, judging from analyses which I have 
made of coffee-soils from Mysore, there appears to be clear 
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evidence {see paragraph 63, as also Appendix B.) of the want of 
lime in the laterite soils, also that phosphoric acid and potash 
paragraph 65 and Appendix B.) are less abundant than in kSoIIs 
of alluvial nature in other parts of India. The frequent use 
of bones by coffee planters as a manurial agent is a support to 
the belief in the need of phosphatic manures, and it is probable 
that potash-containing manures might also be usefully 
employed. In Appendix B. 1 give some detailed analyses 
of Munjerabad coffee soils, and I would, in passing, comment on 


their richness in 


vegetable 


matter and in nitrogen resulting 


therefrom. This is accounted for by the fact that the land is 
old forest land, and it is likely that lime and mineral ingre¬ 
dients are what the soils require rather than more vegetable 
matter such as would he contained in oil cake, cattle-dung, 
&c. i t is, indeed, quite possible that over-richness in nitro¬ 
gen may produce a rankness of growth, and over-development 
of leaf to the exclusion of berry. In other cases, and where a 
lesser richness of surface soil is found, the reverse may be the 
case, and there may be decided need of organic manures. All 
soils cannot be treated alike, but each must be considered in its 
own special relations. 

Differences of practice occur in the manner of applying 
manures, some planters preferring to throw manure broadcast 
and to fork it in, others thinking it better to dig a trench 
round the bush about 1 foot or 1| feet from the stem, and to nut 
back the soil mixed with whatever manure it is intended to 
apply. But I am not aware of any comparative experiments 
that have been made in order to test which is the better plan, 
and, indeed, it would very probably be found best to put one 
kind of manure on in one way, and another in a different way. 
The plant food thus supplied should be put where the rootlets 
can best avail themselves of it, and therefore I should be in 
favour of scatteringmanure about rather than of accumulating 
it in one spot or even in a circle, so long as it is not too widely 
scattered or put beyond the plan Vs reach. Bulky manures, such 
as cattle-manure,.leaves, and similar vegetable matter, require 
^ to be incorporated with the soil, so as to exercise a beneficial 
mechanical as well as chemical effect on it, whereas soluble 
salts, such as potash manures, may M^ell be sown on the sur¬ 
face or be lightly forked in. The time of application will also 
differ according to the nature of the manure, bones and other 
materials which take long to decompose being better suited 
for early application, and more readily decomposable or solu¬ 
ble manures for a later dressing. 

If coffee planters would make a few small but careful experi¬ 
ments for themselves they would certainly be able to obtain 
more information as to their particular land than could be 
given by anyone advising them, but who does not possess the 
requisite information as to the soil, the situation, and other local 
conditions, or even as to the manures w^hich are readily obtain¬ 
able. Manures, such as bones, oil cake, &c., are too generally 
used because they have always been used, and because there is a 
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general belief in their utility, bub it is ihore than probable that 
in some cases laa'ge sums are needlessly expended on them, 
while, in others, lack of lime, potash, or other soil-con¬ 
stituent, may be responsible,for a diminishing yield. 

364 . The coflee-plant, like the tea-shrub, has its own particu- niMasnaand 
lar enemies, of which the chief are the “ borer ” and the “ leaf coSpknt.'‘® 
disease.” By planting good kinds of shade trees the “ borer ” 
has been largely suppressed, and is now but little dreaded 
under the best conditions as to shade. In open plantations 
or under bad kinds of shade trees “ leaf disease ” inflicts much 
damage, but not under good shade or on well-cultivated land. 

As to liability to disease, the most that can be said is that if 
the plant be maintained in gbod active growth, and not be 
unnaturally forced, it is less prone to disease and attacks than 
if the soil be not maintained in fertility, or if the plant be 
forced on ,so as to produce berries to the exclu.sion of a fair 
proportion of leaf. 

Mr. John Hughes has examined healthy and diseased leaves 
of the coffee plant, but the analyses, though showing the com¬ 
parative poverty of the diseased leaves in soluble organic and 
mineral constituents, do not point to the presence or absence 
of any particular constituent which might be considered 
deficient in the soil or be supplmd in raanurial form. 

Sulphu ring and limewashing have been put forward as remedies 
for “ leaf disease,” and I might suggest another viz., the use of 
“ blue-stone ” (sulphate of copper), in- the form cf the mixture 
with freshly slaked lime, known as “Bouillie Bordelaise,” and 
already used vvith much succefs.s in vine cultivation. Unfortu¬ 
nately, the difficulty of transport, and the difficulty of getting 
labour, would militate against the success of such remedie,s, and 
against their extensive application even if they should be found 
to be protective in character. But it would be well worth 
making experimental trials in order to ascertain the efficacy 
of any such applications. 

365 . Two main difficulties which coffee planters have to Twomnin 
contend with are, that they cannot get enough labour and that S.^owiL 
they eannotget enough manure. As to labour, although hi<rh 

wages are given (Rs. 7 per month for men, and Rs. 6 for 
women), it is very difficult to procure enough just at the time 
when it is most wanted, while, as to manure, the difficulty and 
cost of transport are heavy, and there is not a sufficient supply 
of manure to meet the demand. The extension of railways 
will undoubtedly help much in removing the difficulties both 
as to the supply of labour and that of manure. 

Cardamoms. Omlamom,. 

366 . Associated with coffee-growing, more especially in 
Coorg, is the cultivation of Cardamoms, an industry which, 
until lat'eJly, was most remunerative, and to which I would’ 
merely aliftije in passing. It is found that after continuously 
growing this’crop for some time, the produce declines mate- 
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rially, and it is clear that consideration ought to be turned to 
the manurial point of view of the cultivation, a subject 
which up to now has been quite neglected. 

Tobacco. 

367 . The cultivation of tobacco is one on which great 
care is bestowed. Like opium and sugar-cane, the crop 
carries with it considerable profits, but it is almost entirely 
grown upon good land and where both manure and water 
are available. Speaking generally, the crop is grown in 
rotation with other crops, but it is not unusual in some parts 
to grow tobacco year after year on the same land. In Gujarat 
(Bombay) and Sind it is the common opinion that the quality 
of tobacco is much improved by the continuous growth of it 
for many years on the same spot, and fields can be pointed 
out which have produced tobacco for 40 years and more, and 
are specially noted, the produce often fetching quite '4*ancy ** 
prices. Manure is, of course, used lavishly. But this con¬ 
tinuous giowth of tobacco in certain districts is remarkable, 
and well deserves investigation, inasmuch as in other parts, 
for example, Khandesh and Belgaum (where the produce is 
also good), the cultivators will not take a tobacco crop oftener 
than once in ten years, alleging as the reason the impossibility 
otherwise of keeping dowm the parasite (Orohanche Nicot iana), 
which affects the plant so seriously (see later on, paragraph 
372). Tobacco is grown principally as a garden/' (irrigated 
by wells) crop, but sometimes also as a dry " (unirrigated) 
crop, the seed-bed only being watered by hand. I have 
instanced the preference of the grower of tobacco for par¬ 
ticular kinds of water, and in paragraph 99 I have given an 
analysis of a well water which had the reputation of being 
specially suited to the crop. I also mentioned in paragraph 
133 that in some parts it is the custom to spread round the 
plants earth which is impregnated with nitre. 

So far as the cultivation goes, I see nothing in which the 
raiyat can improve, for, like other “ garden " crops, tobacco 
is one over which no trouble is spared. It may be possible 
to get better information as to the effect produced by 
manures of various kinds, such as cattle-manure, nitre, 
oil-cake refuse, &c., upon the quantity and quality of the 
leaf, but this will hardly be the case so long as the Native 
uses his present crude methods of curing. When, however, 
as is now beginning to be done in Madras, private firms turn 
their attention to the proper manufacture of tobacco and 
cigars, there wdll be the call for guiding the cultivation also 
in the most favourable direction. 

368. In Gujarat (Bombay) a great deal of tobacco is 
grown. At Nadiad I met Itai Bahadur Becherdas Yiharidas 
Desai, a most enlightened and leading agriculturist, who has 
given a great deal of attention and also money in attempts to 
improve the growing and the curing of tobacco. At the farm 
of the Nadiad Agricultural Association, of which Mr. Becherdas 
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Desai is an active sup;porter, many experiments have been 
carried out, and are still in progress, in order to find the manure 
best suited to the tobacco crop. Thus, the eflFect of the following 
manures was being tried at the time of my visit: cow-dun^ 
goats’-droppings, castor cake, saltpetre, and tannery i-efuse’ 

The general conclusions obtained thus far are, that saltpetre 
gives the largest yield, but does not produce a tobacco which is 
relished, and that for quantity and quality together, the best 
results are given by the goats’-droppings and by the tannery 
refuse. Mr. Becherdas Desai, in addition, has cultivated 
tobacco on a large farm near Nadiad, and has endeavoured 
to introduce the produce into the European market. Thouvh 
the tobacco is pronounced by experts as being carefully cured, 
a peculiar strong flavour is noticeable in the smoking, which 
renders the leaf unsaleable. Mr. Becherdas Desai is quite 
cognisant of this, and has tried long, though without success, 
to ascertain whether the drawback lies in the growing or in 
the curing. Finally, he has had to give up the attempt to 
create a European sale for the tobacco. 

369 . Curing of tobacco as conducted by the Native is done Native methmi 
in a very primitive way.* The leaves are not removed one 
by one when ready for picking, but, after a few spots have 
begun to appear on the lower leaves, the entire plant is cut 
off close to the ground, and is left exposed to the night dew. 

Next day the plants are arranged in small circular heaps, 
about two feet high, with the stalks outwards. At the close 
of the day the heaps are opened, and the leaves are spread 
out for the night. The next day they are heaped again, and 
so on until after about five days they begin to turn yellow. 

Then the plants are hung upon horizontal poles for 1.5 to 20 
days, the stalks being pressed close to each other. After this 
the leaves are again packed in square heaps, and these heaps 
are opened and re-packed every two or three days. The 
leaves begin then to sweat and finally to turn black. This 
blackening is a sign of fermentation being finished, and the 
leaves are then stripped off the stalk and tied up in bundles 
and baled. Often, crude molasses (jagri) and water are 
sprinkled on the leaves after fermentation is over. 

370 . This process of curing is evidently a very crude one, improv.mei.tin 
and admits of very great improvement. The curing of 
tobacco requires every stage to be carefully watched, the 
temperature to be observed, and fermentation to be induced 
or checked at the exact point which experience has deter¬ 
mined as being best. Every leaf indeed should be treated 
as a unit by itself, and not simply as one of many leaves com¬ 
prising a bundle or heap. But it cannot be expected that the 
Native cultivator will ever be able to do much more in this 
direction than he has done, and, wherever a better leaf is 
required, it will have to be obtained through the establish- 
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inent of separate curmg-places such as those which have 
been started in the Madras Presidency, and which will be 
Tinder the care of practised experts/^ 

371 . Endeavours have been made by Messrs. Begg, Dunlop, 
& Co. at Pusa in Tirhoot, and also at Ghazipur, North-West 
Provinces, to establish tobacco-growing and manufacture 
for the European market. Considerable advance has been 
made upon native methods, but it cannot be said that the under¬ 
taking has in either case been succes.sful, A fine or even fair 
quality of leaf has not as yet been produced, though whether 
the soil, the climate, or the curing, havS been at fault has not 
been ascertained. The failure to grow a high-class leaf in the 
above places and also in Gujarat may be due partly to the 
soil, but more probably to the climate, which is not suffi¬ 
ciently uniform throughout the year, but exhibits extremes of 
dryness and of wet at different periods. For this reason the 
more regular warmth met with in Southern Madras and the 
greater freedom from extreme conditions may account for the 
larger vneavsure of success which has attended the efforts in 
that Presidency to establish the manufacture on an improved 
basis and with the assistance of expert knowledge from 
other countries. The prospects of the industry in Southern 
India are decidedly encouraging. 

372 . The tobacco plant has a great enemy in ilae Orohanche 
Nicotiana or Bod^c,'' a vegetable parasite which grows out 
from the root-stock of the plant. It is an annual, but the 
seed is readily propagated and is hard to get rid of. It is 
very certain that it attacks weakly plants by preference, and 
that it occurs on poor rather than on rich soil. The only 
way to effectually remove it is to detach it from the tobacco 
plant before the seeding of the parasite has begun. Being an 
annual its preparation may thus be prevented. Thorough 
hoeing of the land is very necessary, and careful cultivation 
is said to keep it down {see paragraph 367). 

Flax and Jute, 

373 . Flax or linseed is grown in India entirely for the sake 
of the seed, and not for the fibre. Indeed, experiments which 
have been made Avould seem to point to the ordinary linseed of 
the country being best adapted as an oil-giving and not as a 
fibre-yielding plant. It has been urged that considerable 
improvement in the preparation of fibre both from the linseed 
plant and from san hemp (Grotalaria juneeti, which is not 
really a hemp at all) could he effected if men skilled in the 
manufacture could be obtained from other countries to teach 
the Native how to dress the fibre. But more than this is 
involved. It^ would, firstly, have to be ascertained what 
kind of seed is the one best calculated to produce a good 
fibi'C rather than seed ; and, secondly, the method of cultiva¬ 
tion would have to be altered. In order to produce fibre, the 
plant must he sown thickly so as to grow tall and upright and 
not short and bushy, as i.s the case at present Further, 
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it is more than likely that a good fibre>producing plant 
could only be grown well on a particular class of soil, a 
sandy and not a cla^'ey one being requisite. The experiment 
has beeji tried in the Punjab, but the manufacture of flax was 
not found to be a profitable one. Mr. Ozanne also tried the 
growing of flax for fibre at the Bhadgaon (Bombay) Farm, 
but it did not succeed, for, even though thickly sown, the 
shrub was found to branch too much, and would not grow 
properly. When tried as a rainy-season crop, Mr. Ozanne 
found that it would not stand much wet, owing to its liability 
to a kind of rust,’’ and when tried as a cohl-weather crop 
it pro v'ed to be exceedingly delicate. Again, the preparation of 
flax fibre is much harder than that of either the seen hemp or 
of jute, and it needs skilled supervision and the employment 
of an “ expert ” in flax-dressing. But the principal objection is 
that it is impossible to grow seed and fibre on the vsame plant; 
if seed be desired, the fibre must be sacrificed, and vice versa. 

As long, therefore, as the cultivator gets a good profit by selling 
the seed he is not likely to risk the production of fibre, and if 
he is wanted to grow flax it must be made worth his while to 
do so. 

Even as regards san hemp, (the preparation of which for 
fibre is easier than that of flax), its place as a fibre has been 
virtually taken by jute. 

374 . At Serajgunge in Eastern Bengal 1 had the oppor- Jute. 
timity of seeing the cultivation of jute, and also its preparation 
and manufacture. The damp hot climate that prevails here 
especially favours the cx-op, and, inasmuch as it is mostly 
cultivated on rich inundated land wdiich is constantly silt- 
renewed, there is little need of manuring, as a rule. Occasion¬ 
ally cow-dung is used, or a pulse-ci’op is fed off pi'cviously to 
sowing the jute. 

Silk. 

376 . The decline of the Bengal silk industry is believed to 
be in great measure due to the spread of certain diseases 
among silkworms. The worst of these is known as pebrine, 
and so serious have been its ravages that an effort W’^as made 
a few years back to investigate its nature and the means of 
prevention. Mr. N. G. Mookei'jee, of the Bengal Agricultural 
Depaxdment, was deputed to Europe in 1888 to study the 
methods of silkworm-rearing practised in Italy and France, 
and more especially to acquaint himself with the system 
introduced by M. Pasteur, of examining micx'oscopically the 
moths intended for laying the eggs or ''seed,” as they are 
termed. The eggs of any moths which are found to be affected 
with disease are rejected, and only healthy " seed ” is kept. 

It was hoped in this way to establish a pure I'ace of silkworm 
free from disease, and by distributing the pure " seed ” to 
silkworm-X'earers to thus get rid of the evil. A central 
" seed-station ” was subsequently started at Berhampore. 

It must be acknowledged, however, that the work has not 
been altogether satisfactory, and the steps taken in India 
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have not been succeBsfiil in perpetnating silkworms which 
are free from disease, at least in the silk districts of Bengal. 
Mr. Mookerjee, who has had charge of the experiments, has 
been able to rear silkworms free from disease in places such 
as Dehra Dun which are far removed from the silk districts, 
but as soon as the seed is removed to the silk districts of 
Bengal pehrine appears and it is no longer possible to keep 
pure seed.” 

Grain-cleaning, 

376 . The export of wheat and oil-seeds from India has 
introduced important considerations as to the cleaning of 
grain and seeds, and on these I wush to touch. 

Indian wheat has, without doubt, acquired a name for being 
'' dirty,"’ and of being inferior to the Canadian and American 
wheats put upon the English market. It is stated that a con¬ 
siderable amount of earth, and of seeds other than wheat, 
come with the grain, and that this necessitates special clean¬ 
ing of the deliveries after their arrival in England. In 
addition, Indian wheat has to be washed, partly in order to 
soften it (Indian wheat being very hard), and partly so as to 
get rid of the earth and dirt which are invariably found along 
with it. A low^'er price consequently rules for Indian wheat, 
and many millers who would be willing to purchase it are kept 
back from doing so by reason of the expense involved in pro¬ 
viding special appliances for cleaning the grain. 

377 . It has been customary to sell Indian wheat on the 
basis of its containing a certain amount of impurities, the 
exact amount varying wdth the place of export and the time of 
year when export takes place. In the case of Calcutta wheat, 
5 per cent, of impurities used to be allowed for ante-monsoon 
shipments (previous to 1st July), and 6 to 7 per cent, for post¬ 
monsoon shipments (after 1st July). For Bombay wheat a 
somewhat lower percentage, viz., 4 . to 5 per cent, was allowed, 
but wheat from Karachi was reckoned as being more impure 
than that from Calcutta or Bombay, and the ante-monsoon 
season also extended to 80th September. 

The causes of wheat being shipped in this impure condition 
were alleged to be the inferior cultivation of the Indian 
raiyatj the habit he has of growing wheat, not alone, but as a 
** mixed” crop, and the imperfect means at his disposal for 
threshing out and cleaning the grain. It was argued that as 
the cultivator threshes his com by treading it out upon an 
earthen floor with his bullocks, the earth must of necessity 
get mixed with it; besides this, that the means of sifting out 
foreign seeds being crude, and the raiyat having no machinery 
for the purpose, impurities arising from the crops grown along 
with the wheat must prevent a good clean sample from being 
obtained. 

378 . That a certain amount of foreign seeds and dirt finds 
its way into Indian wheat from the above causes is un¬ 
deniable ; but, as I shall presently show, this does not account 



for anything like the percentages of dirt ” which it has been 
the custom to fix. When first the export of wheat began to 
assume any considerable dimensions the purchase of ship¬ 
ments was conducted on the system of mutual allowances,’^ 
the buyers paying for any superiority in cleanness shown above 
the arranged limits, and the shippers paying for any 
deficiency. Samples of the diflerent cargoes were submitted, 
on arrival in England, to the Corn Trade Association for analysis, 
and the percentages of impurity were fixed thereby. But it 
was soon found out that, despite the statements that had been 
made as to the raiyafs impei'fect methods, Indian wheat 
generally arrived in so clean a condition that the buyers had 
in most cases to pay for the extra cleanness. They soon got 
tired of doing this, and accordingly dropped the system of 

mutual allowances.” They resolved only to purchase upon 
the basis of '‘fair average quality” (f. a. q.), this implying 
that the wheat might contain the percentage of impurity or 
" refraction,” as it is termed, allowed according to the port and 
time of shipment, but they refused to pay for any superiority 
over the " refraction ” limit, though they still claimed an 
allowance for any inferiority shown, leaving the exact amount 
to be settled by arbitration. 

The result of this action soon made itself apparent. Indian 
wheat, which up till then had been coining over clean, now 
began to deteriorate, and the London or Liverpool buyer 
talked loudly of its " dirty” condition, and assigned this as a 
reason for giving a lower price for it than he would for 
Canadiati, American, and other wheats. But the change in the 
character of Indian wheat was the direct consequence of the 
English buyer’s action, inasmuch as the Indian shippers, finding a“uTtemtion. 
that they no longer got a penny more for wheat which they 
sent over clean than for that which had the full allowance of 
impurity, naturally took good care not to ship any which 
had not the full amount of impurity. This has led to a 
deliberate system of adulteration of wheat being practised, 
and, however pure the grain may be when it comes off* the 
cultivator’s field, it is always made up to "fair average 
quality ” as understood in the English market, before it leaves 
the place of export. 

379 . When this change in the condition of exported grain 
was brought about, strong representations were made by those 
interested in the Indian trade, and also by millers in England 
who had been whieat and would have gladly 

continued to use if had there n;)t been the difficulty of deal¬ 
ing with it ipA ' consequence of the dirt and impurities it 
contained, an^-l the expense they were put to in removing 
these. Messrs. McDougall Brothers, cf Mark Lane, London, 
specially inJterested themselves in this im.tter, and laid before 
Viscount Choss, the then Secretary of Sta\o for India, much 
valuable in formation upon the subject. Messi’s. McDougall’s 
enquiries elicited the facts that not only was eld?tn Indian 
wheat desiTcd, but that a-n- extra price would be paid for it, 
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and increased use be found for it. The desire of the millers 
was that admixture should be limited by contract to 2 per 
cent. 

Reports and papers were laid before Parliament in 1888 and 
1889, and on May 8, 1889 Viscount Cross presided at a 
Conference held at the India Office to consider the question 
of Indian Wheat Inipurities. In the course of his opening 
address his Lordship pointed out that no less than three 
million cwts. of dirt are imported every year with Indian 
wheat, and that this implies a useless and foolish expense. 

The London Corn Trade Association on their part main¬ 
tained that the condition of Indian wheat was a natural one, 
due to the methods of the raiyat in cultivating and threshing, 
and that the basis of 4 per cent, of impurity for Bombay and 
5 per cent, for Calcutta wheat was accepted by shippers a 
being the normal condition of wheat as grown. Shipment on 
a 2 per cent, basis, they maintained, would imply cleaning at 
the place of export, and would necessitate English millers 
paying a proportionately higher price, which they would not 
be found willing to do. The London Corn Trade Association 
raised objections to selling wheat on analysis (in the same 
way that linseed is sold), and they deprecated Government 
interference in a trade matter which would gradually right 
itself and effect the desired improvement in time. 

The Liverpool Corn Trade Association difiei'ed entirely 
from the London Association, and saw no difficulty in fixing 
a 2 per cent ‘'refractionstandard, at least for Bombay 
wheat; they believed that if a 2 per cent, limit were fixed in 
England the wheat would soon come from India of the 
required purity. The term “fair average quality,'' they felt, 
was a very elastic one. 

A point of considerable importance was raised by millers 
in the Midlands and other inland counties of England. They 
pointed out the disadvantage they were at in having to pay 
not only for the extra dirt, &c., coming from India to London, 
Liverpool, or other English ports, but that they had to pay 
as well for its conveyance at high rates along English 
railways. In this way the smaller millers and those inland 
were much prejudiced, for they could less afford than the 
larger millers to put up the requisite machinery for removing 
the impurities which had been deliberately put in and for 
which they had had to pay extra carriage. 

It was not to be expected that any general agreement could 
be come to at the Conference^ when intert^sts so divergent 
were concerned, but, althoi^h a few large '.millers, who had 
already gone to the expense of setting up speciah machinery for 
dealing with Indian v^eat, were in favour of matters 
remaining as they were, the National Association'; of British 
and Irish Millers, and millers generally, strong!}^ urged that 
improvement ought to be effected, that wheat should be 
shipped cleaner, and tliait wilful adulteration should he 
punished. 
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380 . In India itself, enquiries were made, and efforts were 
put forward to induce a trade in clean wheat. The Beports of 
the Bengal Agricultural Department showed that the unsatis¬ 
factory state in which wheat w'as exported was not due to 
the inferior cultivation and dressing which it received from 
the raiyat, but that when clean wheat was offered, the 
merchants, owing to the action of the buyers in England, 
positively declined to give any better price for it than for 
wheat with 5 per cent, of impurities. Mr. Finucane, Director 
of the Bengal Agricultural Department, instances that in 
August 1887 the Manager of the Dumraon Kaj wanted to 
grow wheat largely and to supply it in a clean state, if he 
could get a remunerative market for it. He proposed giving 
the raiyats advances of seed and money by way of inducing 
them to grow wheat alone and not as a mixed crop also to 
set up machineiy for cleaning wheat. But he was obliged to 
give up the idea, for the merchants would not give a higher 
price, and, what was worse, the clean grain was deliberately 
mixed with mud so as to make it up to the o- per cent. 
''I’efraction ” before it left for shipment to England. The 
manager of the Raj relates that, near Buxar, he used to sell 
wheat to an agent of a leading wheat-exporting firm, and that 
his servants were instructed how to make little pellets out of 
mud and water, which would resemble wheat, and to mix 
2 maunds of this earth with every 100 maunds of grain when¬ 
ever the wheat was found not to contain 5 per cent, of 
impurities. 

381 . The Bombay Chamber of Commerce have repeatedly 
urged the London and Liverpool Corn Trade Associations to 
accept a basis of 2 per cent, of impurities,” and have said that, 
were it adopted, there would be no difficulty whatever in 
getting any quantity of wheat cleaned to that extent. To 
these proposals the Liverpool Association seemed to be 
favourable, but the London Association declined to assent. 
In place of it they proposed, in November -4S89, the follow¬ 
ing refraction ” limits for ante-monsoon shipments : 3 per 
cent, for Bombay wheat, 4 per cent, for Calcutta wheat, and 
5 per cent, for Karachi wheat. Of these total impurities ” 
about per cent, was to be. “ dirt.”* Somewhat higher per¬ 
centages were fixed for post-nionsoon shipments. The 
Liverpool Association joined in the recommendations. In 
vain the Bombay Chamber pointed out in reply that the 
analyses of Bombay wheat, as given by the Official Analyst 
of the London Corn Trade Association, showed even less 
impurities than the latter Association proposed, but so the 
matter stands. 

382 . I was naturally desirous of forming my independent 
conclusions upon the question of clean wheat, and therefore 
made my own enquiries. Mr. John Marshall, of the Bombay 

* The term “dirt” inoludos earth, chalf, and misoellaaeous weed seeds of no intrinsic value. 
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Chamber of Commerce, Mr. Wishart (Cawnpore), Mr. H. M. 
Boss (Calcutta), and others, kindly gave me much informa¬ 
tion as to the practices of the trade; but, in addition, when 
pm'siiing my general enquiry up-country, 1 kept this object, 
among others, in view. I ascertained that each country, 
such as England, France, Italy, &c., to which Indian wheat is 
exported, has its own requirements, and wants particular 
p'ades of purity accordingly. Wheat comes into Bombay, for 
instance, of all degrees of impurity, containing, it may be, 2, 4, 
6; 8, or even more per cent, of impurities,*’ and, befoi-e being 
shipped to its destination, it is made up to the particular 
degree of impurity reqiiired by each country to which it is 
being sent. It would be quite easy, I am assured, to clean all 
wheat to 2 per cent, of impux'ity. If the English merchants 
really want to have clean wheat they have only to insist 
upon its being supplied, and it would at once be forthcoming. 

Any doubts that I may have had as to wilful adulteration 
of wheat being practised were set at rest by iny seeing, as I 
was passing Changa Manga railway station (in the Punjab), a 
large heap of wheat being deliberately mixed with earth. 
This was going on in full view of everyone. 

383 . My attention was next directed to ascertaining how 
the impurities that are found in wheat exported to England 
find their way into the grain. For this purpose I endeavoured 
to find out what the quality of wheat is as it leaves the 
threshing-floor of the rwiyat, whether, in fact, it does contain 
all the dirt that it has been represented to have, for instance, 
the mud from the threshing-floor, and the gram anci other 
seeds from the,/‘ mixed ” crops grown with the wheat. 

Accordingly^ when staying at Cawnpore with Mr. Ilolder- 
ness, Director of the Agricultural Department of the North- 
West Provinces and Oudh, I obtained through his Personal 
Assistant, Mr. Lachman Parshad, six samples of wheat which 
were taken, according to my detailed instructions, direct from 
the threshing-floors of cultivators in the neighbourhood of 
Cawnpore, and just as the wheat was about to be sent to the 
nearest hazdr for sale. The wheat was accordingly in the 
state that it left the cultivator and as it passed into the hands 
of the local traders for transmission to agents of the large 
wheat-exporting firms, and for subsequent despatch to the 
port of shipment. 

The heaps of wheat as they lay on the threshing-floor, 
ready for removal and sale, were carefully sampled by turning 
each over and drawing from it handfuls from diflerent parts, 
turning it over again and taking fresh handfuls, and so on, 
until an average of the whole was obtained, wbich, by sub¬ 
sequent division and sub-division, was reduced to a lesser 
bulk. The final samples were sent to me and the separation 
of the wheat and the impurities was carried out in my 
presence ; the results of the separation were as follows :— 




Table XIII. 


Mechanical Analyses of Samples of Wheat taken from 
Threshing-floors of Cultivators in the Cawnpore District. 


No. 

Village. 

Impurities. 

Clean 

Wheat. 

(«.) 
Gram, 
and other 
Pulses, 
with Large 
Earth. 

(S.) 

Barley, 

Chaff, 

Immature 

Wheat, 

&c. 

oo 

Rape, 

Small Weed* 
seeds, and 
Fine Earth. 

Total 

Impurities. 



Per cent. 

Per cent. 

Per cent. 

Pei* amt. 

Per cent, 

1 

Binaitpur 

— 



•15 

99-85 

2 

Cawupore 

•35 

1*18 

j -24 

1-77 

98*23 


Gotaya - 

‘20 

1*34 

1 *24 

1’78 

98*22 

4 

Likhanpur 

•16 

1-72 

' *28 

2*16 

97*84 

5 

Rawatpur 

. — 

*68 : 

•03 

•71 

99*29 

C 

Kawabganj 

— 

Ml 

•12 

r 23 " 

98*77 



Average of six samples - - - 

1-30 

98*70 


Notk.' No 1. This sample was exceptionally clean, ami the impurities were too sinull to classify, 

„ 2. (a) mostly Lathyna sativa, muny, end gram; {h) barley and small wheat; (c) rap<*. 

„ 3. (a) Lnthyrm saliva, mung ; (b) small wheat; (c) fine earth. ' 

„ 4. (a) Lathitrus saliva \ (6) Iwrley and small wheat; (c) tine earth. 

„ 6. (6) oats, chaff ; (<?) rope. 

„ C. (h) s nail wheat, oats, barley, earth ; (c) weed-seeds, fine earth. 

Other details of the Analyses are given in Appendix N. 

From my own inquiries, therefore, I am convinced that the 
wheat, as it leaves the raiyafs threshing- floor, contains only 
about 1| per cent, of any thing but wheat, and that there would 
be no difficulty whatever in supplying clean wheat on a basis 
of 2 per cent. “ refraction,” if only it were wanted. 

There is another significant feature, namely, that if the 
earth that is so much complained of came from the threshing- 
floor it would much more probably be the fine crushed earth 
and not the small lumps which are so generally found in im¬ 
ported wheat. The case of wheat is different to that of linseed, 
for, while the latter is generally up by the roots along 

with their adhering earth, wheat is, as a rule, cut and not 
pulled. 

384 . The charge against the raiyat, that he sends dirty 
wheat into the market is, accordingly, not substantiated. What 
really happens is, I believe, that the traders or middlemen 
between the cultivator and the exporter all have their profit 
to make out of the wheat as it passes down to the place of 
export. This they do, as I myself saw being done at Chanc^a 
Manga station, by mixing earth or foreign seeds with the 
wheat. The middlemen take good care that the cultivators 
send them the wheat clean, otherwise they would not be able 
to make their own profit out of it, and if the raiyat delivered 
the wheat to them dirty they would refuse to take it. But, 
as the grain passes on from hand to hand, each man makes his 
little profit by mixing other material with it, and finally it 
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reaches the place of export; here it is made uj) according to 
the requirements of the trade with each country, and thus in 
the case of wheat sent to England, the 5 or 6 per cent, of 
impurity necessitated primarily by the action of the London 
Corn Trade Association, is gradually added, shipped to Eng¬ 
land, and on its arrival has all to be taken out again. 

That this is what really takes place was forced upon me 
still more strongly by an examination which I made of a 
sample of wheat taken from a bulk in Cawnpore market, 
exposed for sale there. This bulk I saw myself, and had a 
large sample of it drawn, and the impurities were sifted out 
and weighed in my presence. The results were 

Per cent. 


Clean wheat - - - 

Barley - - - - 

Gram, dal, and other pulses 
Small barley and chaff* 

Rape, unripe wheat, earth, &:c. 

- 90*37 

•88 

- 1*56 

•44 

•75 


100-00 


This wheat was of the description known as No. 2 Club.” 

A noticeable difference is found between the amount of im¬ 
purities in the sample from Cawnpore market and that in the 
samples from the cultivators' threshing-floors in the surround¬ 
ing district. This tends to support the view which I have 
expressed, that the impurities find their way in as the wheat 
passes from hand to hand. 

I found also that at Cawnpore the refuse from the flour-mills 
in the town had a substantial value in the market. 

395 . I lay the blame for the impurity of Indian wheat 
not upon the raiyat, nor yet upon the exporter, but upon the 
home buyer, as represented by the London Corn Trade Associa¬ 
tion in particular. The home buyer does not tvant to have 
pure wheat. If wheat were sold on the basis of absolute 
purity this would lead to more arbitration upon .samples, and 
flwould minimise speculation. If a margin of 4 or 5 per cent, 
of impurity is given, the buyer will look at a sample and 
judge very fairly whether it has 3 per cent, of admixture or 
more than this, but if the basis of sale were absolute 
purity,” or else L per cent, of impurity, there would constantly 
be arbitration as to the exact amount, and the buyer, instead 
of, a.^ now, getting a delivery sometimes better than usual, and 
being able to resell it at an advantage, would have the element 
of speculation removed and only he able to sell on the 
certified quality. 

The presence of admixture in Indian wheat keeps its price 
below that of Canadian and other wheats, and thereby offers 
the inducement of a lower price to buyers, and promotes 
speculation. So long as the term ‘‘ fair average quality ” is 
retained the meaning to be attached to it will be a very elastic 
one. 
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Undoubtedly, too, not only are the merchants opposed to 
any change in the existing practice, but there are also large 
millers to whose interest it is to keep Indian wheat ‘‘ dirty/ 

They have put up extensive and costly machinery purposely 
to enable them to deal with Indian wheat, and, being able to 
buy the latter at the lower quotation, they secure an advantage 
over their smaller rivals who cannot go to the same initial 
outlay. 

386 . It has been suggested that if the elevator system, tug “elevator” 
which is in vogue in America and in Russia, were to be 
introduced into India, the grain might be screened in bulk and 

be gi’aded at the different depots, so that it would sell 
according to its ascertained quality. 

But there are ditficulties which make the system inappli- to 

cable to India. Apart from the undesirability of subsidising, 
as has been suggested, any private firm for a term of years to 
carry this scheme out, and apart from the impossibility of 
Government taking in hand the whole wheat trade of the 
country, there are considerations as to the nature and methods 
of cultivation which place Indian wheat on a different footing 
to that of other countries. In the first place, Indian wheat 
will not keep for any length of time, but is liable to the attacks 
of weevil; it is thus much better suited for bagging than for 
keeping and selling in bulk. Secondly, the number of 
different kinds of wheat grown is so large, and the individual 
areas over which they are distributed are so small, that to 
p‘ade these numerous small lots would be a difiicult if not 
impracticable task. In America and in Russia, for instance, 
we should find one single variety growm over a wdde extent of 
country, but in India the wheat is grown on small patches, one 
kind in one field, another in another, a hard wheat here, a 
softer wheat there. Altogether, some thirty different descrip¬ 
tions of wheat are sent from India to Europe. 

387 . The real remedy for the condition of Indian wheat wdll Tiie remedy to 
be found in the abolition of fixed rates of ‘'refraction,” As 

long as these are maintained the exporters will vjork up to “ 
them, but if the English buyers say that they must have clean 
wheat it will be speedily forthcoming. France and Italy have 
both refused to receive dirty wheat from India, and the con¬ 
sequence is that they have it sent to them clean. Russian 
barley is sold on a basis of el per cent, of impurity, and this 
plan works quite smothly. When clean linseed was insisted 
upon by Calcutta merchants the raiyata up-country soon began 
to screen it and to deliver it clean. At one time the same 
difficulties that exist with wheat occurred also with rice, but 
these have been now removed, and rice is sold on a “ pure ” basis. 

The same might be readily done with wheat if the trade 
really wanted to have it clean. 

If, however, the trade are not willing to set the practice right LcgiaUition may 
themselves, there only remains the enforcement of legislation ^ 
to oblige the sale of wheat on a “pure*’ basis, and to make it a 
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penal offence to adulterate wheat, or to export or trade in 
adulterated wheat. 

The trade, and in particular the London Corn Trade, have 
the power of remedying this themselves, but they have shown 
little disposition to do it, and it is, I think, time that stronger 
measures should be taken to oblige them to put the Indian 
wheat trade upon an honest basis. 

Linseed. 

888 . My inquiries on the matter of grain-cleaning extended 
to linseed as well as to wheat. 

A large number of samples were collected for me in the 
Central Provinces by Mr. T. C. Wilson, then Settlement 
Officer at Damoh, and by others of Mr. J. B. Fuller’s (Com¬ 
missioner of Settlements and Agriculture, Central Provinces) 
staff. Most of these samples were taken direct from the 
cultivators’ stores or threshing-floors, and in the manner 
described before. The samples were brought by me to England, 
and the mechanical analyses were perfoiuned in my own 
laboratory. In Appendix O. I give the detailed results of 
analyses of 39 samples collected from different districts. 

The seed was first passed through a coarse sieve which 
retained all coarse earth and large seeds, then through a finer 
sieve which retained the linseed, allowing the fine earth and 
small seeds to pass through. The amount of sieved linseed ” 
was thus obtained. Finally, the sieved linseed was hand¬ 
picked, and everything was removed that was not ‘‘pure 
linseed.” The following table gives the summary of the 
results : — 

Table XIV. 

Mechanical Analyses of Samples of Linseed taken from 

Cultivators’ Stores and Threshing-floors in the Central 

Provinces. 


Liasoetl at Rivlli 
Erotliers’ store. 





1 

i Pure Linseed 

1 (hand-picked). 

Total 

Impurities. 

18 Sara pies from Bilaspur district - 

1 Per cent 

i 92*87 

Per cent. 

7*13 

4 


„ Kaipur „ 

j 93*94 

GOG 

2 


,, Jubbulpore „ 

! 95*81 

4*19 

2 

>1 

„ Damoh „ 

91*00 

8*40 

11 


„ Xagpur ,, 

95*79 

. 4*21 


Average from all districts 

94 

G 


Further details of the analyses are given in Appendix 0. 
To one sample in particular (No. 31 in Appendix 0.) I would 
refer. This is one from the Nagpur district, and was taken 
at Messrs, llalli Brothers’ store, or “go-down,” from linseed 
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which had been brought in in carts for sale at the ''go- 
down/’ 


It gave 

Per cent. 

Coarse earth and large seeds - *63 

Fine earth and small seeds - - 1*16 

Stalks, chaff, Ac., removed by hand - *85 

picking 


2*66 


Total impurities 
Pure linseed - 


Per cent. 


2*66 

97*34 


100*00 


The different samples give varying amounts of impurities, 
but, on comparing the results with thoseobtainedin the case of 
wheat, it will be noticed that the average amount of impurity 
is higher when linseed is the crop. This is but to be expected, 
inasmuch as the linseed is generally gathered by pulling up the 
plantbodily with the roots and adhering soil, also the foreign 
seeds, short stalks, and chaff, are much harder to separate 
from linseed than they ai*e from wheat. Yet it V'^ould appear 
from the results given above that when the merchants want 
well-cleaned seed, they can get it readily enough. 

389 . I ascertained at Bombay that the usual plan fol¬ 
lowed in buying linseed for export is as follows:—the seed is 
bought from the up-country raiyats by the dealers ; the latter 
bring it to Bombay or some other port and place it in the bazar. 
An intermediary called the mticcadam buys the seed in the 
bazar and cleans it; he brings samples to the various seed¬ 
shipping firms, and covenants with them to supply a certain 
amount like the sample, of a definite percentage of purity 
and at a certain fixed price. The linseed is generally bought in 
India on a basis of 94 per cent, purity, and is sold to buyers in 
London and eLse*where on a basis of 96 per cent. The mucca dam 
is responsible for the purity, and if, on arrival in England, the 
seed is found, according to the test of the Oilseed Association, 
to come out below guarantee, an allowance is made for it, and 
the mnccadam has to pay this to the shipper. But if the 
English buyer gets a seed of higher purity, he is not called on to 
pay for anything above the guarantee. Accordingly, the 
shippers chance the deduction being made for anything below 
the guarantee, and take care not to send any .seed of above 
96 per cent purity. B’^ovineidy, linseed was bought on the 
** reciprocal basis,” the purchaser paying more for the cleaner 
seed, and being allowed for that which was less clean. This 
clause, however, was eliminated by the home buyers, and at 
once the quality of linseed deteriorated, as it wa.s no longer 
to the interest of the exporter in India to get pure seed. 

About five years ago it was decided by the London Oilseed 
Association to buy upon the basis of ‘'absolute purity,” but this 
proved a dead letter, as there was no demand in the home 
market for “pure” linseed. 
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With linseed, as with wheat, it would be quite possible to 
get clean seed if there were the demand for it, but, unless 
buyers are willing to pay on a higher scale for pure seed, the 
trade will continue as at present and the seed be graded 
just the percentage of impurity whichmeets the requireinents 
of the market* 

coNOLusiOKs. CONCLUSIOISiS. 

390 . The improvement of particular agricultural industries, 
such as those connected with sugar, indigo, tea, coffee, tobacco, 
&c., would benefit agriculture generally. But the carrying on 
of these industries is, as a rule, confined of necessity to cer¬ 
tain particular localities, and cannot he indefinitely extended 
over the country. Improvement in agriculture, through the 
modification of differences in practice, can have, therefore, but 
limited scope. It is rather to a bettering of practice in each 
industry that attention must be directed. 

In sugar cultivation and manufacture, however, there are 
clear cases in which better methods are employed in some 
districts than in others, and it would be within the powder of 
Agricultural Departments to extend the knowledge of the 
better practice, lb is very certain that sugar cultivation 
might be very much extended, and that by better ways of 
dealing with the canes and with the expressed juice the out- 
turn of sugar might be largely increased, and India become 
less dependent upon the importation of foreign sugar. 

Beyond the work which Agidcultxiral Departments can do in 
demonstrating the advantages of certain modes of cultivation 
, and of approved implements such as the iron sugar-mill and 
the shallow evaporating-pan, there are numerous questions 
affecting the production of sugar which can only he solved by 
the application of chemical science. So much work is there 
to be done in determining the causes which influence the out¬ 
turn of sugar, that it almost warrants the employment of a 
chemist for this industry alone. 

The indigo industry is one which pre-eminently calls for 
the assistance of chemical knowledge, and for its application 
to the processes of the manufacture at every stage. In per¬ 
haps no other industry where chemical processes are involved 
is so little known of their nature or how they may be con- 





trolled. A skilled chemist should be set apart for this 
work alone. This is, however, a matter, not for Govern¬ 
ment, but for tho^e engaged in the indigo trade. 


The quality of Indian cotton is no doubt inferior to what 
it used to be, but the cause is the demand for cheapness, and 
the remedy is not with the raiyat, nor with the Government, 
but with the trade. It is advisable that seed of the better 
varieties of cotton should be preserved in case of a demand 
arising for them in the future ; also, it would be vei'y 
desirable to secure by recognised trade-marks the various kinds 
of cotton which are grown; Government can, however, do but 
little else. 

In the cultivation and manufacture of tea, there are many 
points which call for the aid of the chemist. This has been 
already recognised by the Indian Tea Association. The same 
applies in some degree to the cultivation of coffee, and still 
more so to the cuidng of tobacco. The employment, however, of 
the necessary scientific assistance is a matter for those engaged 
in the particular industries rather than for Government. 

The fact that the Indian wheat imported into England has 
the name of being dirty,** arises, not from bad cultivation or 
from carelessness on the part of the raiyat, but from the action 
of the English Corn Trade. Clean wheat is not desired by 
English buyers, and exporters consequently make up their 
cargoes to the requirements. Wilful adulteration of grain 
consequently takes place in India. If clean wheat were 
wanted it would be at once forthcoming. The elevator system 
is not applicable in the case of India. The remedy for 
dirty ** wheat will be found in the abolition of fixed rates of 
refraction,*’ but, unless the trade itself adopts the remedy, 
it will be necessary to make adulteration of wheat a penal 
offence, as also the export of, and trading in, adulterated 
wheat. 
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RECOMMENDATIONS. 

391 . I recommend :— 

The setting on foot of Enquiry by Agricultural 
Departments in order to ascertain the best methods 
of cultivation and manufacture of crops such as 
sugar-cane, indigo, tea, coffee, tobacco, &c., and the 
endeavour, by demonstrating these methods, to 
extend the cultivation and increase the out-turn. 
The employment of chemical science in the investi¬ 
gation of problems affecting these industries, and 
more particularly that of an Agricultural Chemist 
in connection with the sugar industry. 

The making it a penal offence to Adulterate wheat, 
or to export, or trade in adulterated wheat. 
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AND POLItlCAI/ 
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392 . In my opening sketch (Chapter II.) of the grounds 

upon which I considered that improvement in agriculture was 
possible, I mentioned the existence of differences in agricub . ^ 

tural practice which could not be traced either to physical 
conditions or to want of knowledge, hut which resulted from 
varying economical and political conditions. As an instance, 

I mentioned the effect which pressure of population, or the 
absence of that pressure, woukl produce upon the agriculture 
of any part, and I indicated that a modification of the differ¬ 
ences which exist might be accompanied by a change in the 
agricultural practice. Thus, if in one part the conditions of 
living are easy, the agriculture will often be found to be lax; 
whereas, when the struggle for existence is harder, the agri¬ 
cultural methods will frequently be more closely attended to. 

Another element which will afiect agriculture is the extension 
of railways and other means of communication, resulting in 
the development of an export trade. Other influencing cir¬ 
cumstances are the varying systems of land tenure, the rela¬ 
tions of tenant to landlord and of people to the State, the 
indebtedness of cultivators, the want of capital in agriculture, 
and the subdivision of land. 

393 . These and many others are matters which exercise 

an important bearing upon the way in which agriculture isindetau. 
pursued, and if I do not do more than touch upon them, it is 
not because I am not aware of their importance, but because I 
do not feel myself qualified to treat of them. They involve 
questions of economics, and an acquaintance with political con¬ 
ditions, the consideration of which belongs to a different sphere 
than that of the agricultural chemist. Besides this, I feel that a 
thorough knowledge of the people, the languages, and the 
political relatio^is, are requisite before one can venture to 
speak to any gobd purpose upon these intricate points. 

It may be said, perhaps, that if, whilst I acknowledge the 
importance of such considerations as the foregoing, I do not 
treat of them, of what use, then, are my suggestions ? To this 
I reply that, even were the Government demand for land 
revenue remitted by one-half, it would not result in the 
production of that which Indian agriculture requires moat of 
all, viz., more manure to put on the land. While this need 
remains unsupplied the actual produce of the soil cannot be 
increased, however low the rent payable by the cultivator 
may be. Nor can a better system of land tenure directly 
produce an increased yield of a single bushel per acre, nor 
can it provide wood to replace cow-dung, and so set free 
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the latter for its right use upon the land. Improvement in 
tenure, remission of rent, &c., may make the condition of the 
cultivating classes better, but they will not provide more 
manure, better cattle, more pasture or better seed. 

394. The smallness of the holdings occupied by cultivators 
constitutes a limit to the possibility of improvement. The 
average size of a holding is probably below five acres, and 
each man’s first concern is to provide food grains for himself 
and his family. Consequently it often happens that land 
which might grow highly remunerative crops is given up to 
thegrownng of grain crops, and the best use of it is accordingly 
not made. 

Mr. Nicholson says of Coimbatore :— 

“ The land is often handed over to poor tenants who cannot wait for rich 
“ crops like sugar-cane and plantains, but must grow food grains. Sugar- 
“ cane and plantains, worth 150 nipeos per acre, would grow splendidly on 

tens of thousands of acres of wet land, but, instead of this, 20 rupees are 
“ spent to grow a crop w; rth 40 rupees.” 

The smallness of the area also limits the obtaining or the 
laying out of capital, as well as the benefits of superior 
implements, and the employment of better cattle. It has 
been rightly said that what is wanted is not increase in the 
mtmber of five-acre farms, but more capital put into the 
existing ones.*’ It is not as if we were dealing with farmers 
occupying some two or three hundred acres each, and where 
capital, education, and enterprise are present; but it is the 
absence of these, and the subdivision of the land into small 
patches, that make the problem of improvement so hard a 
one. 

395 . The conditions under which land is held in the 
difierent Provinces of India have important hearings upon 
the agriculture. Under the raiyatwari system of MadraSi 
for example, the State deals directly with the peasant pro¬ 
prietor, and the latter, so long as he pays the assessment 
which has been fixed, is able to do with his land as he likes. 
This, however, as Mr. Nicholson points out, begets a tendency 
to rent out the land to others, and to live upon the proceeds. 
Land may thus become the object of competition, and rich 
merchants frequently buy it as an investment, handing it 
over for cultivation by poor tenants who are themselves un¬ 
able to put any capital whatever into it. There may, in this 
way, be undue extension of cultivation, the raiyat (here 
really a proprietor) being allowed to take up any quantity 
of land, regardless of whether he can do justice to it or not. 
A proprietor {raiyat), so long as he pays his fixed assessment, 
is able to rent his land to sub-tenants at any figure which he 
can obtain, and the sub-tenants become really tenants-at-will, 
liable to be turned out by a higher bidder. There is, con¬ 
sequently, a disinclination on the part of the sub-tenant to 
put money into the land, as, for example, by sinking a well; 
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great deal of land is cultivated on 


whereas, to the proprietor thet^e is the inducement to get the 
profits of a petty landlord rather than those of the hard¬ 
working cultivator. 

On the other hand, a 
the metayer or sliaring system, the tenant paying for the 
cultivation and taking one-third or one-fourth of the pro¬ 
duce and all the straw, and handing the remainder over to 
the landlord, the latter paying the Government assessment. 
The interests of tenant and proprietor thus become one. 

Other systems prevail in other parts, each with its special 
advantages or disadvantages, but into these I must not 
enter, nor yet into the vexed matter of the influence of a 
permanent settlement as opposed to that of a re-settlement at 
intervals of 20 or oO years. 

396 . The natural indebtedness of the cultivating classes, 
and their recklessness in the matter of marriage expenditure 
and in litigation, are features which affect most seriously the 
possibility of improving the agriculture. But here, again, I 
am on ground where I can make no useful suggestion, and on 
subjects which have for long engaged, and now are more than 
ever occupying, the earnest attention of Government. By the 
introduction of the taccavi system of advances, and by loans 
for the purchase of seed, cattle, fee., in time of scarcity, the 
State has endeavoured to afford advantages to cultivators. 
But the latter have not as yet fully availed themselves of 
these advantages, the chief reason, in most cases, being that 
they are too deeply in the hands of the haniya or money¬ 
lender to oifer any security for the advances made. The haniya 
is also the grain merchant, and it is he to whom the cultivator 
resorts for the seed which he needs before his crop can be 
sown. The haniya advances the seed, generally at exorbitant 
rates of interest, 25 per cent, for six months being quite an 
ordinary rate. But the cultivator m-ust have the seed, and, 
having kept none over for himself, he resorts to the grain 
merchant, and thus a crop is often mortgaged even before it is 
grown. The sums spent by cultivators in marriages and 
displays are enormous when compared with their incomes, and 
for these, as well as for what they require in litigation, the 
ruiyats repair to the money-lender. So long as there is any¬ 
thing on which security can be given, be it crops or be it land, 
the haniya is willing to advance, and when once in his hands 
it is seldom that the borrower comes out again. Ihe accounts 
thus opened are rarely closed, and increase with astounding 
l apidity, interest being added to principal, and becoming the 
new principal. On interrogating cultivators in villages in the 
Central Provinces I frequently found that there was not 
one who was not in del>t to some extent or other, and yet this 
was not because of the poverty of the soil or the inferiority 
of the crops. It was a habit, and one carried to such an 
extent, that even those who -were well able to purchase their 
seed went, nevertheless, to the haniya, if only to keep up 
friendly relations with him. In one case I found that an 
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original debt of Es. 120 bad in a few years mounted to one 
of Rs. 600 ; a decree had been obtained apinst the 
borrower, but there was not the least intention of enforcing 
it, and it was elicited also that the same cultivator had already 
spent Rs. 400 in weddings, and was now about to spend 
another Rs. 50 in order to marry off his son. 

Near Gawnpore I came to a village owned by four zemin¬ 
dars, holding 2,600 bighas (higha = g acre) between them. 
All four were more or less in debt. One owed Rs. 5,000 and 
had mortgaged his land, paying 10 annas for Rs. 100 per 
month ; a second had had several lawsuits, and had given the 
haniya a mortgage, the principal and interest to be repaid 
in ten years; a third had found an existing debt on the 
property when he came into it; and the fourth was Rs. 16,000 
in debt. It was clearly impossible for these men to do 
anything to improve their tenants’ position. The zemindars 
often are too encumbered to lay out money for well digging 
or for water supply by tanks. In parts of Chota Nagpur and 
the Central Provinces the forests have been cleared in 
consequence of tlie indebtedness oi the landed proprietors, and 
in order to provide the latter with ready cash. In these ways 
the land passes from its hereditary possessors and falls into the 
hands of the money-lenders. In Thitna (Bombay) almost all 
the land has become the property of non-cultivator.s. In the 
Hoshiarpur (Punjab) Settlement Report it is stated that:— 

“ owing to the pressure of population and the special tendency to litigation^ 
“ and to spending large sums on marriages, the district is loaded with a 
“ large burden of debt. The area mortgaged in the last 30 years has been 
“ 110,000 aerCsS, and that sold, 31,000 acres, or 16 per cent, and 4 per cent. 
“ respectively of the cultivated area. Still the mass of the rural p<'>pula- 
“ tiou is better off tlian in moat of the districts of the Punjab,” 

In the Central Provinces the ainoimt of indebtedness is 
deplorable, and here it is the ‘'absolute occupancy tenant” who 
sutfers most, as he possesses the most rights, and they favour 
credit being given. The cultivators are, as a rule, comfortably 
off, and their being in de1)t is mostly the result of their ability 
to give security. To have a large sum in the haniya's book 
is, indeed, considered a sign of prosperity, and the possession of 
good credit. The existence of the haniya is the result, and 
not the cause, of the indebtedness of the raiyat, and amongst 
the surest signs of real jpoverty are the paucity of 
haniyas and the absence of jewelry on the females. The 
habit of getting into debt is strengthened by the almost 
total absence among the cultivators of any system of keeping 
accounts of income and expenditure. 

397 . The remedy for indebtedness is not the extermination 
of the haniya, even were that possible, but it will be found in 
an increased genera] prosperity, which will make the people more 
self-reliant and independent, Mr. R. H. Elliot, of Munjerabad, 
Mysore, told me that formerly the cultivators around his 
estate used constantly to come to him to borrow money, to 
pay the Government tax (he lending it to them without 
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interest), so that they migiit not increase their indebtedness 
to the haniya ; but that more recently, by having their own 
patches of land in coffee, and by working in plantations, the 
cultivators had, to a great extent, become free of the haniya 
and now rarely came even to him (Mr. Elliot) to boxTOW 
money. 

In afewcases the people have combined for mutual protection 
against the exorbitant charges of the money-lenders. In 
Hospet (Madras) a Mutual Benefit Society has been estab¬ 
lished in consequence of the money-lenders charging as much 
as 24 and 30 per cent: interest. The founding of the society 
has brought the charges of the haniyas down very con¬ 
siderably. 

At Beheea Messrs. Thomson and Mylne practically got rid 
of the native haniya by giving loans themselves to their 
tenants at a much reduced rate of interest. They pointed out 
to me, however, the absolute necessity that there was of being 
on the spot, and of knowing all the circumstances of the indi¬ 
viduals who applied for loans. 

In some instances it mj^y be necessary to adopt stringent 
measures against the action of the money-lendei\s. It would 
certainly seem right, after what has been said, that enquiries 
should be made not only into existing debts but also into the 
history of these debts. Mr. J. B. Fuller told me that, according 
to an old Hindu law, no greater arrears of interest could be 
I'ecovered at any time than amounted to the principal sum, 
and he thought that this rule might well be revived. Mr. 
Fuller was also in favour of Government granting loans to 
cultivators in some parts of the Central Provinces w'here good 
secuiity was undoubtedly present, to enable them to pay off 
their debts to the haniyas. Their past experience of the 
extortion of the money-lenders had been so bitter that they 
would, Mr. Fuller thought, avoid its recurrence in the future if 
they could once be set free from it. 

In the Saugor district of the Central Provinces the land 
belongs almost entirely to money-lenders, and, in consequence 
of the way in which the raiyats were ground down, the plan 
was devised of alleviating them by giving a lower assessment 
to the proprietors, provided that they undertook in turn to 
charge less to their tenants. This plan Government approved. 

But the same remedy will not apply in one Province that 
does in another, and each will have to be dealt with accord¬ 
ing to its particular circumstances. 

398 . Next to indebtedness and extravagance comes, as a 
drawback to agricultural progress, the wa7it of enterprise 
sometimes met with among cultivators. Mr. Nicholson says 
of Coimbatore :— 

“ There is a low level of social comfort, and the desire for progress is 
“ prevented thereby; there is a disinclination to economy in time and 
“ land, or to exertion in unusual times and seasons. The tendency is to 
“ rent out the land, and to live on the proceeds.” 
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Of Anantapur Mr. Nicholson writes 

“ The total absence of effort and determined struggle, except on the 
“ old lines, on the part of the people, is the cause of poverty.” 

This lack of enterprise is not always the result of the 
hardship of circumstances or the poverty of the vsoil. Jre- 
quently it may be the precise reverse. Tlie Central Provinces 
have been described as a country of “ rude plenty. The 
soil naturally produces enough to make the people comfortable, 
and for more than this they do not care. 1 have described in 
an earlier chapter (Chapter III., paragraph, 23)dK)w improve¬ 
ment in circumstances might be produced were the culti vators 
in the wheat-growing districts to raise other crops than wheat. 
But they get all that they want, and their wheat gives them 
only about two months’ or three months’ work, at the most, 
whereas, if they grew other crops, they would have to work 
more, and also to irrigate the land. They are ready to admit 
that embanking of land (hwfhding) does good, but they will 
not go to the trouble and expense of doing it until positively 
obliged: As compared with the North-West Provinces, the 
density of population is 400 or 500 only to the square mile of cul¬ 
tivated land, as against 1,090, hut the produce of wheat per acre 
is less than in the North-West. Were enterprise present, the 
wheat produce in the Central Provinces might he much more 
than it is. Assessment, too, is low as coixipared with the 
North-West; but a low rate of assessment is^ by no means 
synonyunous with prosperous agriculture. Of many parts of 
the Central Provinces it might be said that,^ were the 
assessment higher, the agriculture would improve, in order to 
enable the increase to be met. Around Damoh the people 
have been obliged to embank their land so as to make the crops 
pay. It is certain that there are many parts where anincreasecl 
difficulty of living would bring about improved practice of 
agricultui’c. It is not where population is least dense that 
the best agriculture is seen, but more frequently in the most 
congested districts, such as those around Benares, Azamgurh, 
and other parts of the North-AV^est Provinces. As the struggle 
for existence becomes harder there is the inducement to put 
forth effort to meet its demands, whereas comparative ease in 
circumstances, a light assessment, and a naturally fertile soil, 
may prevent the exercise of energy, and may foster a backward 
condition of agriculture. AV here such is the case an improve¬ 
ment can only be expected to come from the disturbance 
which time or pressure of population will make in the easy 
circumstances which exist. 

399 . Attention has of late been turned greatly to the sub¬ 
ject of the export trade in wheat, and it has been debated 
whether, in order to meet the distres.s caused by famine, the 
export of grain from India should not be restricted or stopped 
altogether. This question has been so fully and. ably dis¬ 
cussed by such authorities a.s Mr. J, E. O’Conor, Sir Edward 
Buck, and Mr. Holderness, that there is no call for mo to say 
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more than to emphasise the general conclusion come to that 
what is exported is practically the overplus, often specially 
grown for the purpose of export, and that if it did not pay 
the raiyat to export it he would soon give up growing it for 
this purpose. Besides, in time of scarcity, the price of wheat 
would rise in India along with that of other food grains, and 
it would then pay better to keep the wheat in the country 
than to export it. The amount of wheat exported is at 
present only about one per cent, of the total of the food grains 
produced, and only one-tenth of the total wheat crop. 

Railways have, it is true, greatly facilitated export, but 
they have also done service in preventing fluctuation of prices 
in different parts, whilst their value, in time of famine, for con¬ 
veying food to distressed districts can hardly be over-esti¬ 
mated. 

CONCLUSIONS. 

400 . In this chapter 1 have touched on some few of those 
economical and political conditions which have an important 
bearing upon agriculture and on the possibility of its improve¬ 
ment. Many others there are, such as social habits, emigra¬ 
tion, &c., but my purpose has been merely to introduce a few, 
lest I should be thought guilty of ignoring their influence on 
the progress of agriculture. I have, however, expressed my 
inability to discuss them properly, and, besides, they are such 
as do not strictly fall within the scope of my more special 
enquiry. 

I therefore refrain from making any recommendations 
under this chapter. 
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PRACTICAL AGRICULTURAL ENQUIRY. 

401 . The foregoing chapters consist of a review of the 
agricultural conditions of India, as they presented themselves 
to me during my tour. As each subject has been successively 
dealt with, I have indicated where improvement may, in my 
opinion, be effected. 

In the concluding chapters of my Report it will be my object 
to discuss in detail the agency by which the suggested im¬ 
provements may be carried out. 

I have had occasion^ in almost every one of the sections, to 
point out the necessity which exists for a systematic enquiry 
into present agricultural practices, and to insist upon the 
acquirement of definite knowledge before attempts are made 
to teach any fresh system, or to carry out any extended woi-k 
of experimental research. 

It is with this matter of practical enquiry into agricultural 
conditions and methods that I shall occupy myself in the 
present chapter. 

402 . Practical enquiry, or, as I may here putit, the obtaining 
of knowledge respecting agricultural practice, precedes both 
scientific enquiry and experiment. The scientist, without 
some knowledge of the practical issues involved, is unable to 
push his enquiries in the right direction, and, however able 
his researches, he may fail from being unpractical. Similarly, 
the experimenter, without a knowledge of what is done else¬ 
where, or of what is within the reach of the cultivator, may 
waste both time and money in trying what has no chance of 
ever becoming of any practical value. 

The practical man must first become thoroughly conversant 
with what is being done in native agriculture, and with the 
conditions under which it is carried on; then the scientist 
may come in and explain the rationale of the practice, and 
may apply these principles to the extension of the better 
systems, and to the discovery of further resources ; finally, by 
the happy combination of science and practice, the w'ork of 
experiment may proceed in a definite and useful direction. 
In this way some advance in agriculture may bo made. 

403 . As I said in my opening chapters, I believe that it will 
be possible here and there to graft on to Native practice the 
results of Westermexperience, but the main advance will come 
from an enquiry into native agriculture, and from the exten¬ 
sion of the better indigenous methods to parts where they 
are not known or employed. 
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In addition to the improvement of agricultural methods, 
there comes another most important branch wherein enquiry is 
absolutely necessary; this is the ascertaining of the require¬ 
ments of different parts of the country in respect of facilities 
present in some, and deficient or absent in others. To this class 
belong those physical surroundings which I have summarised 
in paragraph 18 (Chapter IL), and which are comprised, 
mainly, in the supply of water, manure, wood, and grazing. 

404 . It must be clear to every one that, before any improve- The necessity of 
ment in the agriculture of a country can be effected, the first SgSLa. 
preliminary is that a knowledge of the country, its con¬ 
ditions and its needs, be obtained. I may also say, without 
fear of contradiction, that, as regards India, comparatively 
little is known of its agricultural methods, and that they have 
only been, so far, the subject of casual and isolated enquiry by 
individuals. An organised system of enquiry, on the other 
hand, might result in the coftation of definite knowledge of 
the agricultural resources and needs of the country. 

The Famine Commission recognised the necessity of careful By r.vmine 
and organised enquiry in order to get a real knowledge of tlie 
agricultural state and conditions of India. I repeat the quu- 
tations from their Keport, already given in paragraph 15 :— 

“ The defect iu the efforts made by Oovernment to instruct the culti- 
“ vator has consisted in the failure to recognise the fact that, in order to 
“ improve Indian agriculture, it is necessary to be thoroughly acquainted 
“ with it.” 

This view was also entertained by the Government of India BytheGorm^- 
in their Resolution of December 1881, in which they strongly 
urged the prosecution of agricultural enquiry f and insisted 
that '' it must precede any attempt at agricultural vmprove- 

ment'' With this view the Government of India initiated 
the ‘'agricultural analysis,” which was to “ indicate the con- 
“ dition of each tract of the country, alike for its protection 
“ against famine and for the improvement of the agricultural 
“ system.” 

The Lieutenant Governor of the Punjab (Sir J. B. Lyall), in sir j.B.ryairs 


a recent note, says : 


I am altogether averse to attempts to give instruction in the practical 
“ business of agriculture . . . our positive and comparative knowledge of 
“ the subject are alike insufficient to warrant such an attempt at the pre- 
‘‘ sent time.” 

In a Note prepared for the Agricultural Conference at Simla, Mr. j.b. raiier-s 
in October 1890, Mr. J. B. Fuller writes: — opimou. 

We have far more knowledge of European than Indian agriculture at 
“ our command .... laborious investigation is required, before wo can 
“ trace out the causes which have stimulated development in some parts of 
India, and have retarded it in others.” 

The Note of the Madras Government presented to the Opiaioaofehe 
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same Conference says, in reference to the failure of experi¬ 
mental work in that Presidency:— 

“ The experiments . . . were doomed to failure, either from want of 
‘‘intriiisie suitability or from want of knowledge of indigenous practices 
“ and conditions . . . the faults . . . would not have occurred had there 
been a department of wide knowledge and full experience of native and, 
“ especially, local practice and conditions.” 

The policy proposed by the Madras Government contains as 
its first recomnrendation, the institution of a careful and 
'Vdefinite system of enquiry into existing practices;’' and it 
mentions the importance of <yiquiiy as an essential prelimi- 
nary to any original endeavours to improve Indian agri- 
culture.” 

405 . The '‘agricultural analysis” proposed by the Govern¬ 
ment of India has, up to the present time, been confined to 
the collection of Land Revenue statistics, and of information 
regarding the liability of districts to famine, and there has 
been no enquiry into agricultural methods with a view to 
agriciilturarimprovement. The cause of this has been the 
absence of any organisation for the purpose, and the want of 
money for instituting it. Accordingly, whilst " Land Records ” 
have been put on a satisfactory basis, agricultural knowledge 
and improvement have remained much where they were when 
the Famine Commission issued their recommendations. 

That it was not the intention of the Government of India 
to confine an “ agricultural analysis” to the collection of sta¬ 
tistics is shown by the following extracts from their Reso¬ 
lution of December 1881 :— 

“ It is ufCOKsury to point out that the agricmltural enquiry should not be 
confine 1 to th.) mere collection or collation of statistics, in the ordinary 
‘• acceptation of the term. An examination of the portion of the Famine 
“ Commissioners’ Beport which deals with agricultural enquiry will show 
“ that, in reco mmending with ijeiterated force an intelligent system of inves- 
tigation, their final object is to urge through its means, and as a practical 
“ outcome of its results, the policy of maintaining agricultural operations 
“ at the higheat attainable standard of efficiency. The Government of India 
“ fully accepts this definition of a most important aim of agricultural 
“ enquiry. ’ 

Again 

From a system of agricultural enquiries . . . will follow the gradual 
‘‘ development of agricultural improvement in its manifold variety, and the 
“ Government of India will be satisfied if, on the first constitution of an 
“ Agricultural Department, the organisation of agricultural enquiry is placed 
“ in the hands of qualified officials, to whom may be committed the subse- 
‘‘ quent preparation of carefully considered proposals for agricultural 
‘"improvement.” 

Sir Edward Buck, in reviewing, in March 1890, the position 
of the Department of Land Recoixls and Agriculture, 
says:— 

“ The agricultural conditions have only been studied with the view of 
‘"getting general knowledge as to the liability of famine, but not as 
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regards agricultural practice, its advantages and the desirability of 
“ extension, its deficiencies and possible renedies/’ 

406 . The above extracts show abundantly that the need of 
acquiring knowledge of agricultural practice is fully recog¬ 
nised as a preliminary to any scheme of agricultural im¬ 
provement. 

Before considering what agency is best able to deal with the 
work of enquiry, it Will be well to set out jn more detail some 
special points on which that agency might usefully occupy 
itself, in addition to the general one of becoming acquainted 
with the systems of agriculture practised in different parts. 

Firstly, it is important to ascertain the requirements of 
each district in regard to the provision of water, of manure, 
of wood, and of grazing, and to decide in what way the needs 
can best be met; whether, for instance, irrigation by canal 
or by wtdlsis best Suited; whether embanking of land should be 
done ; whether “ Fuel and Fodder Reserves ” can be usefully 
formed ; where grazing can be provided ; whether the taccavi 
system of advances for agricultural imj)rovenient is properly 
brought before the people and utilised by them ; and so on. 

Secondly, it is desirable to ascertain where a transference 
of the practice of one part may be beneficially, made to 
another part. Of this nature are, the embanking of land; 
green-manuring; hedging and enclosure of fields; slieep- 
folding; the use of leaves ; the growing of fodder-crops ; the 
ploughing of rice fields after harvest; the use of castor and 
other oil-seed refuse as manure ; the utilisation of night-soil 
and town-sweepings ; the planting of sugar-cane in furrows ; 
the use of the iron sugar-mill and shallow evaporating-pan in 
sugar manufacture; the extended growing of sugar-cane, 
potatoes, and other crops. 

Thirdly, there are a number of questions of a practical 
nature which await solution, and which, though mainly of the 
nature of experiment, cannot proceed without first employing 
practical enquiry. Such questions are : What is the out-turn 
of different crops ? What is the right amount of seed to use 
in sowing rice ? What quantity of water should be em¬ 
ployed in rice cultivation ? Does manuring of rice fields 
pay ? Would draining of rice fields be advantageous ? What 
is the relative out-turn of sugar from different varieties of 
cane I Does continuous growing of sugar-cane pay ? Will it 
pay in the long run to grow a long-stapled variety of cotton 
rather than the short-stapled varieties generally grown ? Is 
interciilture of other crops with cotton profitable ? Is the 
use of bones advantageous ? 

Lastly, there are points more connected with the introduc¬ 
tion of foreign agricultural practice ; for example, the possi¬ 
bility of introducing new crops; the growing of new varieties ; 
the acclimatisation of seed ; the selection of seed ; the making 
of silage; the use of new implements; the use of litter and 
preservation of urine ; the better conservation of cattle- 
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manure; the reclamation of salty land (wsar), of ravine and 
other waste land. 

407 . The enumeration of the subjects set out in the last 
paragraph clearly points to the necessity of having an agency 
of an expert nature to deal with them. They are not matters 
which administrative genius, a high intellect, or even ordinary 
common sense can decide, but which need the application of 
special technical knowledge of agricultural conditions and 
practice. This has been recognised alike by the Famine Com¬ 
missioners, the Government of India, and by individuals 
qualified to speak on the point. 

I must here repeat the extract quoted in Chapter I., 
paragraph 4, from the Government of India’s Resolution of 
December 1881, when commenting on the Famine Commis¬ 
sioners’ Report;— 

“ Tlie Famine Commissioners liave, with ^reat distinctness, intimated 
“ that .... a permanent agency should be closely associated with the ex- 

isting authorities in each Province for the syst3rnatic prosecution of 
“ agricultural enquiry. The importance of this view, which directs attontiou 
“ to those duties of the Agricultural Department which must precede any 
“attempt at agricultural improvement.^ hithorlo been far too gceatly 
“ overlooked.’' 

The Resolution also says :—- 

“ The desirability of closely associating the permanent agency thus re- 
“ quired with the existing administrative staif is, throughout the Report of 
“ the Famine Commissioners, strongly inlicated. The system, they write, 
“ should be worked by the ordinary official staff, supplomouted, where 
“ necessary, to meet the special circumstances of the case.” 

And later :— 

“ The Department having thus primarily turned its attention to those 
“ parts of the country in which agriculture is depres;ed, or its results un- 
“ ceiffain, may hereafter give consideration to the general improvement of 
“ agriculture. ... It may, as time ^oes on, become the duty of the Depart- 
“ ment to associate with itself in this investigation the assistance of qualified 
“ experts.,'^ 

The Notes presented to the Agricultural Conference at 
Simla, in October 1890, by the Government of India, the 
Bombay Government, the Madras Government, the Bengal 
Department of Land Records and Agriculture, the Poona 
Agricultural Association, and Tiy Mr. J. B. Fuller, contain 
references to the need that exists for the employment of 
agricultural experts. 

The Government of India’s Note says :—- 

“ Continuous enquiry should be maintained by means of Experimental 
“ Farms or other similar agen y, with the view of Mscertaining the possible 
“ results which may be gained by the introduction of new, or the modifica- 
*• tion of existing, processes and practices connected with agriculture." 

The Bombay Government point out that they have ap¬ 
pointed a European expert as Superintendent of Farms, and 
have established agricultural branches of the Colleges at 
Poona and Baroda, 
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The Madras Government’s Note says :— 

“ The experts . . , were chiefly occupied with farm and college duties, 
‘‘ and could not work continuously and closely at the numerous myestiga- 
“ tions suggested or thrust upon them from time to time, and which re- 
“ quired the organised stalf of a Department,” 

The second of the Madras Government recommendations 
(the first being the institution of a careful and definite system 
of enquiry into existing practices) was, '' the inaugui'atiqn of 

experiments under the control of trained agricuthtrisis.'* 
And it was suggested that a certain number of agricultural 

inspectors should be employed on a careful and minute 
'‘ study of agricultural practices, their work being carefully 
“ directed and supervised by European experts.” In addition 
to having the present Assistant Director of Agriculture, it was 
resolved to apply to the Secretary of State for a second 
European expert to be primarily employed in investigations 
into the methods of agriculture followed in the various parts 
of the Presidency, and to attach two of the agricultural 
inspectors to this officer. 

The Bengal Department of Land Records and Agriculture, 
which was only started in 1885, recognised at the outset the 
need of agricultural enquiry, and employed two or three of the 
Assistants in the Department who had made a study of agri¬ 
culture in England, to enquire into the systems of a few 
of the most important districts in the Presidency. The 
Reports on the Agriculture of Dacca by Mr, Sen, and on 
that of Lohardaga by Mr, R^su, were outcomes of this policy. 
The subsequent usefulness of the special officers was, however, 
greatly destroyed by their transference to other Departments, 
or their employment in purely office work. 

The note of the Poona Agricultural Association advocates 
the placing of Provincial Farms under the management of 
" a European well trained in the theory and practice of agri- 
" culture and horticulture, and having Indian experience,” 
and adds that he should have “one or two native assistants 
“ under him educated in Indian agricultural schools, and pre- 
“ ferably belonging to the agricultural classcvs.” 

Lastly, Mr. J. B. Fuller, in his Note, says :— 

‘‘Much success . . . cannot be hoped for ualess Agricultural D3paffc- 

“ merits are officered by men who are not only trained in agricultural 
“ science, but also have an intimate acquaintance with Indian agricub 
“ ture. . , , Very little success can be expected unless a pormaiient 

‘‘ technical asmiant is attached to each 1 department.” 

408 . From the time, accordingly, when the improvement 
of agriculture was first seriously considered, until the present 
time, there has been a strong cxpre.ssion of opinion, in which 
I fully concur, that the work is one which requires a per¬ 
manent agencyj and the avssistance of men possessed of the 
^requisite technical knowledge. Agriculture is a distinctly 
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technical subject, and no one without a special training in it 
can be expected to deal successfully with it. 

At present the only agency that exists is the Director of 
the Department of Land Records and Agriculture in each 
Province, together witli his office staff. The latter, with few 
exceptions, are men who have had no previous acquaintance 
with agriculture, either by their early training Or by their 
surroundings, and their duties are mainly those of compiling 
Statistics and keeping Records. In Bengal, as I noted just 
now, Assistants to the Director liave been appointed from time 
to time for special agricultural work, but it has not been 
continuous in character; in the North-West Provinces, in 
Bombay, and in Madras, Assistant Directors of the Department 
have been appointed, but all of them have laboured under 
difficulties, and their principal duties have been those of office 
work, and not those of a strictly agricultural nature. 

Coming next to the Director of the Department of Land 
Records and Agriculture (for this is his correct though somewhat 
cumbersome title, aiidnotthatof Director of Agriculture,’' as 
he is conveniently but erroneously called), it must be at once 
said that, with rare exceptions, he has not the necessary 
technical knowledge to tit him for the work of agricultural 
improvement. The early training of the future Civil Servant is 
not one which directs liis attention specially to, or encourages 
the pursuit of, Natural Science, but it is rather one of a classical, 
mathematical, or literary character. After the selection of 
men by open competition there is no special inducement given 
to them to study natural science. It is only within the last 
few years that Agricultural Chemistry has been intiocluced 
into the final examination as an optional subject, along with 
other brancdies of Natin*al Science. Briefly, the man whose 
bent is towards those sciences a knowledge of which would 
be useful to him later as an Agricultural Director, is at a dis¬ 
advantage compared with the classic or niatliematician. I am 
well aware of the difficulties which stand in the way of allowing 
probationers to study agriculture as a special subject before 
going out to India, and I do not advocate that this should be 
done, for there are other more important duties for which the 
Civil Servant has to undergo a special preparation at home. 
But I mention these matters for the purpose of showing that, 
up to the time of his landing in India, there is nothing to 
distinguish the future Agricultural Director from the sub¬ 
sequent Collector or Judge, and that he arrives without having 
acquired any technical knowledge whatever of agriculture. 
Not even after arrival in India is the case much better, for all 
alike pass through much the same coui’se of district work. In 
this way a man acquires a certain amount of acquaintance 
wnth the agriculture of the part where he is placed, but it is 
mainly with the work of the court-house (ciUoherry) that his 
time is occupied. Later on, administrative and magisterial 
duties have the first claim upon a Revenue officer, and, unless 
it should fall to his lot to be entrusted with the Settlement 
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of a district, he hardl y comes at all into close relations with the 
agriciiltural practices and conditions of the part where ho 
happens to be. An acquaintance with agriculture is, as a 
matter of fact, no necessary qualification 4)r the appointment 
of Director of Agriculture, nor would a man liesitate, on the 
ground of his not Jiaving any special knowledge of agricultural 
matters, to accept such a post, were it offered to him. So it 
comes about, and the past history of Agricultural Departments 
abundantly sliow.s it, that the Directors are simply men of 
admirnstratiye ability, taken out of the regular Revenue line, 
for one reason or another, but not of necessity because they 
have shown any aptitude for <lealing with agricidtiiral ques¬ 
tions, or because they have any special leaning towards the 
pursuit of Natural Science. The consequenceds that, too often, 
after their appomtiaent, they are brought face to face with 
subjects which require technical knowledge for handling them 
aright, and the absence of this knowledge leads to the practical 
neglect of the more strictly arfricidtural duties of the ofiice. 
There are other reasons, too, for this neglect. The administra¬ 
tive duties of the office are numerous and varied ; there are 
Land Records to be kept up, and the work of inspection of 
village accountants to be done, so that;, with these 

and the necessary oifice work, the Director has but little time 
to give to the study of the details and systems of agricultural 
practice, or to the possible improvement of agriculture which 
may arise from that study. Some Directors of Agriculture, 
indeed, have openly avowed their intention to confine them¬ 
selves to the work of Land Records, and not to attempt the 
larger one of agricultural improvement. Thus, in effect, the 
Director becomes what he is strictly defined as being, viz., 
the Director of the Department, rather than what the holder 
of such an office should be, viz., the Director, or, better still, 
the Commissioner, of Agriculture. The agriculture of the 
country can hardly be said to be capable of being directed, 
but the oversight of it in a Province may be committed to 
the care of an individual. 

From having, therefore, his time fully occupied with admin¬ 
istrative duties and with other work, but mainly from not 
having the technical knowledge which may fit him to deal 
with agricultural questions, the Director of the Department 
is, in most cases, obliged to leave the work of agricultural 
improvement alone. It is significant to note that in January 
1878, subsequent to the appointing of a Director of Agri¬ 
culture and Commerce in the North-West Provinces, appli¬ 
cation was made to the Secretary of State for an Assistant 
to the Director, on the ground that tlie discharge of the 

duty devolving on the Director requires the possession of 

qualifications which cannot be acquired without special 

training.” 

It would not be right, however, were I to pass without 
acknowledgment the good work that has been done by .some 
few members of the Covenanted Service who have held the 
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position of Director of the Agricultural Department of 
their respective Provinces. But, when I come to examine the 
individual cases to which I refer, I find that in every instance 
the success has been the outcome of an innate love for Natural 
Science, and more especially for those branches of it which are 
most cloxsely allied to agricultui'e, or from their having already 
possessed some practical acquaintance with agriculture. Unless 
one or the other of these elements be present, I fear that 
success will seldom follow even well-intentioned efforts. 

A further hindrance to progress is met with in the frequent 
changes which take place in the occupancy of the Director¬ 
ship. A Director no sooner has got his stafi’ into working 
order, and possibly has entered upon some line of enquiry, or 
commenced some protective measure against famine, than he 
is liable to be called away to fill some higher post, while his 
successor may have no sympathy with his efforts, and may 
allow them to lapse. In this way the work of Agricultural 
Departments has largely been the result of spontaneous efforts 
of individuals rather than of one continuous system of enquiry 
maintained throughout. Continiious enquiry cannot be 
carried on without a regular agency for the purpose, and so 
long as it is entrusted to men whose tenure of office has no 
element of permanency about it, the results will be disap¬ 
pointing. I might mention the reclamation experiments at 
Awa and at Jhansi {see paragraphs 70 and 75), as instances 
of enquiry begun but not concluded, in consequence of changes 
of the kind alluded to. So also might it be at any time with 
respect to the ravine reclamation carried on at EtaVah {see 
paragraph 70), the linear experiments in the North-West 
Provinces (.see paragraph 75), and other similar work. 

409 . Technical knowledge of agriculture is, we have now 
seen, the missing element in the existing agency of the Depart¬ 
ments of Land Records and Agriculture. I shall, therefore, 
proceed to consider how this lack of technical knowledge can 
be best supplied. 

It has been maintained by some who have turned their 
attention to this subject that, so long as the interests of agri¬ 
culture are entrusted to Departments constituted as the 
present ones are, with a Civilian at the head instead of a prac¬ 
tical agriculturist, no good can be done. It is argued that, 
just as in the case of the Geological Survey, the Botanical 
Department, the Meteorological Department, and othens, the 
man who is the Director should be an expert in the particular 
branch, and that Agriculture should form a Department quite 
separate from that of Land Records. The Director and the 
Assistants being expert men, they would, it is said, be far 
more likely to work out some improvement in agriculture 
than the present organisation. 

I fully allow that there is a great deal to be said in favour 
of this view, and were the circumstances of India different from 
those which exist at present there would be much to recom¬ 
mend it. Undoubtedly men trained in agriculture, and with 
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'^^Knawledge both of its science and its practice, would be 
much better qualified to deal with purely agricultural ques¬ 
tions than the ordinary Civilian Director, just as it needs a 
geologist to deal with geological subjects, and a chemist with 
chemical ones. Could everything be reconstructed, and the 
whole system of administration in India be altered, this 
change would be one that I should recommend, but at the 
present time I cannot see that it is a feasible proposal, and so I 
do not advocate it. My work is to suggest what can be done 
rather than what ought to be done, and it is not for me to 
propound schemes which cannot, at present at least, be carried 
out. Besides this, agriculture stands on a different footing 
to sciences such as geology, botany, chemistry, &c. The 
truths of these sciences hold good everywhere alike, and the 
phenomena may be studied in whatever district they present 
themselves, without any direct reference to the people of that 
district. An officer of the Geological Survey, for instance, 
may pursue his enquiries equally in the gold mines of Mysore, 
the ruby mines of Burmah, the coal measures of Bengal, or 
the oil districts of Belucliistan. He need be confined to no 
one locality, but may be drafted in succession to each, and 
thus have no particular head-quarters. But whenever one 
attempts to deal with agriculture, he is brought at once into 
close relation with the people, their habits, their condition, 
and mainly their relation to the State as the supreme land¬ 
lord. All questions of agricultural improvement touch upon 
the circumstances both of the people and of the State, and it 
is impossible to divorce the two. Wherever he goes, the agri¬ 
cultural enquirer, as I know from my own short experience 
will be brought face to face with matters in which, not agri¬ 
cultural matters alone, but also the administration of Land 
Ilevenue is concerned. The Famine Commission recognised 
that agricultural progress was bound up with considerations of a 
Kevenuo character, and for this reason they did not recommend 
the formation of an Agricultural Department administered by 
experts alone. They hinted rather that it might bo found 
necessary to associate with the Department the assistance of 
qualified experts. This is the opinion which I hold, too, 
although I would more strongly press the ahsolute need of 
obtaining this expert knowledge wdthout delay. There are, 
as I have pointed out, duties other than those of being 
practical agriculturists which fall to the share of the Direc¬ 
tor of an Agricultural Department, and which could not be 
discharged by experts alone. Besides this, unless the agri¬ 
cultural expert be in complete touch with the Revenue autho¬ 
rities, and unless he have placed at his disposal the services of 
the Revenue subordinates, his progress in the way of agrieiil- 
tiiral improvement is hardly likely to be facilitated, or his posi¬ 
tion become an enviable one. On the other hand, if he proceeds 
to his work under the authority of the present Director, and in 
harmony with the Revenue authorities of a district, he is likely 
to be provided with all facilities in making his enquiries. These 
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may seem points of small importance to one unacquainted 
with India, but to anyone who knows the country they are 
very material considerations. I must take India as it is and 
not as I think it should be, and my endeavour is, therefore, 
to graft improvements upon existing systems, rather than 
to suggest the subversion of the latter. 

After giving much attention to this subject, I have come to 
the conclusion that the want of technical knowledge in the 
existing agency can best be supplied by the employment of 
agric'idtural experts, such as were contemplated in the recom¬ 
mendations of the Famine Commissioners and of the Govern¬ 
ment of India; and which are also indicated in the several 
notes presented to the Agricultural Conference at Simla, in 
October 1890. 

If with the Director were associated one or more Assistants 
who were trained experts in agriculture, and whose duties 
would be purely agricultural, the lack of technical knowledge 
in the Department would be supplied. It would be necessary 
that these experts should not be hampered with the routine 
of office work, but be free to pursue, under the oi^fers of the 
Director, the practical woikof enquiry. With thehelp of such an 
Assistant or Assistants the administrati ve ability of the Direc¬ 
torate would be supplemented by that knowledge of a special 
character which is required to enable it to deal with practical 
questions, as well as to carry on a continuous system of enquixy 
and, possibly, of experiment. The regulative skill and adminis¬ 
trative qualifications of the Director would still be employed in 
seeing that the time of the Assistant was being usefully em¬ 
ployed, and both enquiry and experiment would form a part 
of the work of the Department, thus constituting it in reality 
one, not of Land Records only, but also of Agriculture. Under 
the orders of the Director it would be possible, by a careful 
study of the requirements of a particular district and of its 
agricultural practices, to effect a transference of method from 
one part to another, or to introduce a new crop, or, perhaps, 
a new implement, and to pursue the other enquiries which I 
have sketched out in the earlier part of this chapter (see 
paragraph 406). 

In this way I believe that the Department might be made of 
really practical benefit to the cultivator, as well as a necessary 
administrative branch of the Executive. It must, however, be 
clearly understood that to carry this out efficiently an Assistant 
must be free to employ Ms whole time in this work, and to 
pursue it among the people themselves ; it would he inadvisable 
to have an enquiry conducted merely during the intervals 
of leisure from office duties, for, an enquiry once begun, must 
be continuous tbroughoiit. The men who are appointed must 
be those who would take up the study of agriculture as the 
business of their life, meaning to devote their whole attention 
to it. One fault of the past has been that when Natives have 
been employed in agricultural work they have not been taken 
from the right classes, nor have they had the training best 
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fitted for them, so they have not regarded agriculture as their 
profession at all, but have waited for their chance of obtaining 
an appointment in some other branch, or of turning to the Law. 
Agriculture ought to be a distinct profession, and the man 
who enters it should prepare for it, intending to devote him¬ 
self to it in just the same way as the Forest Officer enters 
the Forest Department or the Engineer the Public Works 
Department; that is, with the intention of remaining attached 
to that service. Agriculture, on the contrary, has had no 
permanent agency to carry on its work, and no stafi* of native 
subordinates who have been trained in it, or encouraged to 
continue in its pursuit. 

410 . The question now forces itself upon consideration : 
Ought the agricultural experts to be Europeans or Natives ? 
Without attempting to lay down a rule to be followed in all 
cases alike, I would indicate my opinion that they should, by 
preference, be Natives, and Natives trained in India, not in 
England. 

Frequent have been the attempts to provide the expert j)os- 
sessing agricultural knowledge ; first, by sending home to Eng¬ 
land selected Civil Servants, to enable them to qualify, by a 
study of agriculture at Cirencester or elsewhere, for the Agri¬ 
cultural Directorship on their return; then by sending Nati ves 
who have graduated in the University, and allowing them to 
study agriculture in England, in the belief that on their retuiui 
they would make useful agricultural officei*s. But neither plan 
has worked well as a whole, though in the case of the Civil 
Servants it must be said that they have fully justified their 
selection, and have shown the good results of the instruction 
given to them. But the study of agriculture at a College does not 
constitute a man a practical agriculturist, and unless the instruc¬ 
tion be followed by practical experience on a farm it is not 
complete. Again, a man has to learn Indian and not English 
agriculture, and this cannot be taught at an institution like 
Cirencester College. There are further difficulties in the matter 
of furlough, and in the changes in tenure of the Director's office, 
which make it only occasionally desirable to equip a Civil Ser¬ 
vant in the regular line with such special training in agriculture 
as would be obtained by a two years’ residence at an Agricultural 
College in England. On these grounds, and because of the 
duties of the office being also largely administrative, I do not 
think it generally feasible to have the Director himself an 
expert agriculturist. 

Some of the arguments advanced tell also against the em¬ 
ployment of European expert assistants. They may have a 
knowledge of English agriculture, but if they begin to apply 
what they know, before they have studied the condition^ of 
Indian agriculture, they Avill but repeat some of the many . 
blunders which have made people in India doubt the possibility, 
of improving Indian agriculture at all through the agency of 
English experts. It is true that in most cases the right men 
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have not been sent out, and that the first lot of agriculturists 
(so-called) were nothing more than gardeners, and unacquainted 
with agriculture. But, whether from this cause or from 
others, a disbelief in the expert has, anyhow, been begotten. 
Other men of a very different stamp, such as Mr. Robertson 
and Mr. Benson, have been brought to Madras, and have 
laboured there under circumstances of, it must be said, a very 
discouraging nature, for they have received neither the 
sympathy nor support of their Government, and have been the 
victims of a continual change of policy on the part of that 
Government. Duties of office work, or of a tutorial nature, 
have prevented them from devoting themselves to strictly 
agricultural work, whilst a zeal on their part to introduce new 
inQplements and new methods has not been always moderated 
with the necessary caution in applying English to Indian 
agriculture. An Agricultural Department, the Director of 
which is purely a Revenue man, and who does not spend a 
certain portion of each year in camping about in his Province, 
hardly likely to be in full sympathy with efforts made to 
improve-the agriculture, and so it has proved to be the case in 
Madras. Now, at length, the conclusion is arrived at that it 
is first necessary to learn more about the methods of Indian 
Agriculture, and the Madras Agricultural Committee of 1890 
have recommended the employment of experts to engage in 
the work of direct enquiry. 

The chief points gained in selecting Natives as experts instead 
of Europeans are, firstly, that they start with great initial 
advantages in knowing the language, the habits of the people, 
and (if they be wisely selected) the conditions of agriculture 
and the methods employed; secondly, that the selection of 
Natives would be very much more economical. The advantages 
vdth which a Native starts are those which it Avould take a 
European a long time to acquire, and the latter would probably 
never be so closely in touch with the people as the Native 
expert. Occasionally it may be desix'able to have one European 
expert Assistant to the Director, but this will be guided much 
hy financial considerations, and, if only the proper training be 
provided, I consider that the work may be done quite well by 
Natives. If a European be selected he should be a man who 
has gone through an agricultural course of training, such as is 
provided at Cirencester, Downton, or • other agricultural 
College, but supplemented (and on this I would insist) by 
practical expeidenee on a farm. In the matter of salary the 
procedui’e adopted by the Forest Department with the men 
who pass out of Cooper’s Hill College and who join the Forest 
Service might be followed, a similar rate of pay and increase, 
according to time of service, being given. 

It is, however, in the end, to the Natives that we must look 
to carry out the work of agricultural enquiry, and it becomes, 
therefore, important to consider how a training in agriculture 
may be imparted to them. This subject will occupy a siibse- 
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quent chapter in my Report. Suffice it to say here that I am 
distinctly in favour of giving an agricultural education, in nSiaprffwabic. 
India, rather than of sending Natives to England to study. 

Past experience has shown that the men selected for a 
European training have not been those whose associations 
and interests have been with the land, but they have been 
men of literary inclinations, who have graduated with dis¬ 
tinction at the Universities. Their sharp intellect and won¬ 
derful facility in picking up any subject to which they devote 
themselves have made them apt students of the literature 
rather than of the practice of English agriculture, and in 
most cases they have tacked on a study of Law to that of the 
subject to acquire which they were sent over to England at 
Government expense. On their return to their country they no 
longer live as they used to, but adopt European ways and cos¬ 
tume, more or less, and become generally discontented with the 
position which they occupy. In short, the residence in England 
has had the effect of spoiling them for occupying the position 
in the Agricultural Department for which they were intended 
to qualify, and they take the first opportunity they see of 
becoming pleaders” in the Courts. In this way the ex¬ 
pensive education given to Natives sent home to England is, 
as a rule, lost to the Agricultural Department, while those 
who still remain connected with it are dissatisfied with their 
position and prospects. 

On these grounds, therefore, I strongly advocate a training 
in India for Native experts. 

As to the number of Assistants which a Director would The number •[ 
require, this must vary in different Provinces, and according 
to the work to be done, but one for each Division would pro¬ 
bably not be more than would eventually be found useful. 

As the essence of success turns upon the acquirement of local 
knowledge, the Assistants must of necessity be provincial, 
and not be removable from one Province to another like the 
Director. 

I would add here that care should be taken in the selection 
of experts, so as to choose, as far as possible, men from the 
agricultural classes, and such as have an interest in the land, 
and who have lived amid agricultural surroundings. Too often 
men have been taken from the ranks of those who, as a rule, 
follow the profession of the Law, and who do not regard the 
pursuit of Agriculture as in any way a profession. 

411 . I have now discussed in considerable detail the ques- views of the 
tion of the employment of agricultural experts, and would 
conclude by mentioning that when I submitted my views 
(subsequently only - slightly modified) to the Agricultural 
Conference at Simla, in October 1890, they received a very 
general approval, expressed in the terms of the two following 
Resolutions passed at the Conference :— 

First.-—That, in the opinion of this Conference, it is 

essential, for the proper performance of the duties demanded 
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** from the Agricultural Department in the direction of agri- 
'' cultural improvement, that the Director of the Department 
“ should be provided with an Assistant or Assistants who are 
experts in the practice and theory of agi'icultiire.'^ 

Second.-—That it will be preferable to train Natives to be 
qualified for the post of Assistant in the Agricultural 
'' Department in tliis country rather than in Europe, and that 
this end cannot be attained unless there be a high-class 
education established in this country/' 


CONCLUSIONS. 

412 . Before any real improvement can be effected in agricul¬ 
ture, the institution of organised enquiry into existing methods 
and conditions is absolutely necessary. Thus far, little more 
has been done than to collect statistics and information as to the 
liability of districts to famine. The expressed opinions of the 
Famine Commissioners and of the Government of India have 
clearly indicated that more than this was intended, and that 
enquiry into agricultural practicevS was recognised as a pre¬ 
liminary to agricultural improvement. The time has now 
arrived wdien practical agiicultiiral enquiry should be initiated. 
The principal directions in which enquiry should proceed are, 
firstly, the obtaining of definite information as to the require¬ 
ments of each district in the matter of supply of water, 
manure, wood, and grazing; secondly, the study of agricul¬ 
tural practices, with a view to the transference of the better 
methods to districts where they are not known. 

The agency which Agricultural Departments possess at 
present is inadequate, to carry out such a system of enquiry, 
and a technical knowledge of agriculture is a necessity. 

The Directors of Departments of Land Eecords and Agri¬ 
culture are principally occupied with administrative duties, 
and have neither the time nor the technical acquaintance with 
agriculture which would enable them to devote themselves to 
the subject of agricultural improvement. Further, the con¬ 
stant changes in the tenure of the office of Director prevent 
the continuity of any experimental enquiry. 

While, for administrative reasons, it is desirable to retain 
the Director of an Agricultural Department in his present 
position, the want of technical knowledge of agriculture must 
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be supplied; this can best be done by associating with the 
Directoi’ one or more expert Assistants who will make agricul¬ 
ture the business of their lives, and whose duty it will be to 
investigate, under the Director’s orders, the agricultural cour 
ditions of the different districts of a Province. The men 
selected as agricultural experts should be, by preference, 
Natives who have been trained in India. 

RECOMMENDATIONS, 

413 . That a definite system of organised Enquiry into agri¬ 
cultural conditions and practices be instituted forthwith. 

That a Permanent Agency be established for this purpose, 
and consist of the association with the Director of the Depart¬ 
ment of Land Records and Agriculture of an Assistant or 
Assistants who are trained experts in agriculture. 

That such experts be, by preference, Natives of India, and 
be trained in the country itself. 

That high-class Agricultural Education be piovided in 
India so as to train the men who are to become agricultuial 
experts. 
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SCIEKTIB'IC AGRICULTUKAL ENQUIRY. 

414 . The important services which science has rendered to 
agricnltiire are noAv universally recognised^ and the marked 
development of agricultural knowledge during the last half- 
century is the direct outcome of the application of science to 
practice. 

It is the domain of science to explain the principles which 
underlie good practice, and to extend the application of these 
principles, as well EkS to make fresh discoveries that may be of 
benefit to agriculture. The work of improvement, had it 
proceeded simply from the practical side, would have been, 
as it has always been, slow; but when .science set to work 
to find out the causes of well-ascertained facts in practical 
agriculture, progress at once became rapid. 

The application of science to practice may be briefly de¬ 
scribed as “ the accurate knowledge of facts and the discovery 
of their causes.'' When the underlying principles have 
been discovered, science can apply these to further develop¬ 
ments of practice, and to new discoveries. I might briefly 
illustrate the importance of scientific investigation in regard 
to practical agriculture by referring to the difference betw^eeii 
the state of our knowledge at the present time and that 
which existed prior to the introduction of scientific enquiry. 

Formerly, it was enough to know empirically that certain 
practices were good, that certain kinds of soil were suited to 
particular crops, that certain foods were useful for cattle, 
but no one could say more than that these things were so, 
and not tvhy they were so. Now, however, the connection 
between soil, air, plant, and animal has been worked out, and 
our knowledge is being continually added to; we know, in 
great measure, what plants are composed of, whence they 
draw their nourishment and in what forms it must be supplied 
to them, what the constituents of food are, and the changes 
which they undergo in the animal economy. We are enabled 
thus to provide for the needs of field crops by suital)le 
manuring, to repair the demands made upon the soil, to feed 
stock on a rational system, and to cultivate the land on other 
than stereotyped lines. Distant countries have been put 
under contribution to supply manurial resources for our 
crops and food for our stock. In short, a definite knowledge 
of the processes taking part in the practice of agriculture has 
been obtained through the medium of scientific enquiry. At 
the present time an enquiry is going on which is of the 
highest importance to practical agriculture. I refer to the 
’^Qssible assimilation of .the nitrogen of the atmosphere by 
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certain plants. The establishment of this theory will go a 
long way to explain nmch that has so far not been nndervstood 
in agricultural practice, and may also have important bearing 
upon the practice of the future. 

Practical enquiry will always be needed to keep up the 
knowledge of what is being done, and to provide a field for 
scientific enquiry; but it is, nevertheless, from the latter that, 
wherever it is possible for development to take place, any 
great future advance will be made. 

415 . The above remarks have been made in reference to 
agriculture in general, and not to Indian agidculture in pax'ticu- iiKUaiimitthe 
lar. I have shown, indeed, in earlier chapters, that the con- 

ditions of agriculture in India are such as to greatly limit the 
possible scope for improvement, and, cons:iquently, to narrow 
the field for the application of scientific enquiry. As Mr. Thisel- 
ton Dyer points out, the history of agricultural progress in 
Britain shows it to have had its origin mainly in the existence 
of a class of landowners who had intelligence to attempt the 
Avork of improvement by the application of the teachings of 
science, and also wealth to carry it through; but the poorer 
tenant farmers would never have initiated such enquiry, 
although they were not slow to adopt its results when they saw 
that it j)aid. The non-existence, in India of any class cor¬ 
responding to the resident English landowner of intelligence 
and wealth is a bar to the progress of original agricultural 
investigation, and will limit the pursuit of enquiry to such 
matters as seem to have a direct bearing upon the immediate 
well-being of the people. Further, the smallness of the 
holdings, the paucity of capital, the habits and prejudices of 
the people, and the financial obligations of the Government, 
are bound to impose obstacles which would not present them¬ 
selves to such a degree in other countries. 

416 . Nevertheless, adopting even this restricted view of scientific method 
the possibility of applying the results of scientific enquiry to necesary. 
agriculture, there are abundant reasons for its not being 
neglected altogether, and for advocating its pursuit whenever 
practicable. 

Primarily, let me say that, if practical enquiry is to be 
successful, it must be scientific in its methods, it must proceed 
on a well-regulated plan, and its restilts must be submitted 
to careful and critical examination. The mere collection and , . 

record of facts is not enough; they must be put into a con- • y 
nected and useful form, and they must be verified by experi- \ 
ment. Such work as this cannot be adequately performed .. . 
without the possession of a scientific training of mind by 
those to whom it is entrusted. So far as India is concerned, '■ 

I regard the proper regulation of practical enquiry, an;,d the 
examination of its results, as one of the most useful ways in 
which scientific knowledge may be applied to the practice pf ' ^ 

agriculture. ^ 
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417 . While acknowleclgiBg the bearing of sciences such as 
Botany, Geology, Physiology, Engineering, and Meteorology 
upon agriculture, it is Chemistry more than any other that 
has been productive of the greatest results to agriculture 
in the past, and from which, as coming most in contact with 
agriculture, the greatest benefit may be expected in the 
future. 

Moreover, it is with the application of chemistry to the 
improvement of Indian agriculture that the present Report 
is largely concerned. 

Such rapid strides, however, has the science of chemistry 
made within recent years, and so widely has it ramified into 
almost all branches of industrial occupation, that agricultural 
chemistry, or the application of chemistry to agriculture, 
has become a branch by itself, involving separate and special 
study. It will he my business, in the remarks that follow, to 
see how agricultural chemistry may be most usefully brought 
to bear upon the improvement of agriculture in India. 

418 . The need of bringing in the aid of agricultural 
chemistry to the problems of Indian agriculture has been 
admitted on many hands, though nothing special has so far 
been done to supply it. I might refer to my first chapter, 
where, in paragraphs 5, 7, and 8, are mentioned the repeated ap¬ 
plications both of the Government of India and of Agricultural 
Conferences for the appointment of an agricultural chemist to 
India. Mr. Medlicott, when Director of the Geological Sur¬ 
vey, writing in 1877 upon the ‘*Reh’' enquiry, said 

“ Obseivation and experiment cannot be profitably made by men, how- 
“ ever otherwise intelligent, without any scientific knowledge of the matter 
‘‘ under investigation. I would therefore advise* that a well-qualified 
“ agricultural chemist be engaged . . . under the Department of 

Agriculture to devote himself to this special investigation.” 

The need of an agricultural chemist was foreseen by the 
Government of India in 1881. In their Resolution of Decem¬ 
ber 1881 they said:— 

“ Finally, the science of agricultural chemistry will be demanded for the 
“ solution of many important agricultural problems.” 

In 1883 the Government of India formed a strong opinion 
that there should be an agricultural chemist for the Northern 
Proviifces, and mentioned the vast unculturable tracts that 
existep on account of the occurrence of soda salts which 
impregnated the soil. They considered that the aid of science 
might reclaim these lands. Consequently, in their Despatch 
of 8th February 1883, they asked the Secretary of State to 
sanction the appointment of an agricultural chemist who 
could be used for this work and for educational purposes as 
well. It was proposed to establish an Agricultural College in 
the North-West Provinces, and to attach an agricultural 
chemist to it. The Secretary of State refused the application 
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on the ground that the matter was a provincial and not an 
imperial one. 

Successive recommendations for the appointment of an agri¬ 
cultural chemist have been made by the Imperial Agricultural 
Department in 1882, 1884, 1886, and 1888, and have each time 
been supported by the Government of India. The Secretary 
of State, however, while allowing the importance of the 
matter, has expressed himself as not satisfied with the 
methods proposed. 

The Conference of Agricultural Directors at Simla, in October 
1890, expressed their opinion that there were an enormous 
number of questions which they (the Agricultural Directors) 
wanted to be an.swered, and which only a chemist could 
answer . . . ''it was self-evident that an agricultural 

" chemist was needed for India, just as the Royal Agricultural 
"Society of England found that one was needed for them 
" . . . a chemist was needed for investigation, and as a 

" referee, quite apart fi'om the question of education.” 

Sir Edward Buck, in conversation with me, succinctly stated 
his opinion that all attempts at agricultural improvement 
must have for their basis some scientific groundwork, and as 
chemistry is the science that comes most in contact with 
agriculture, he considered that an agricultural chemist, to act 
as an agricultural expert, is the man most needed and most 
important. 

419 . In the preceding chapters I have, when dealing with 
each subject in detail, taken occasion to point out where the 
assistance of an agricultural chemist could be usefully em¬ 
ployed. I have instanced several matters of agricultural 
import which await investigation because of the w^ant of a 
man with special knowledge of agricultural chemistry, and 
who could deal with them on the spot. Among these are the 
following: the possible exhaustion of the soil by the present 
mode of cultivation, and the export system ; the sufficiencies 
and deficiencies of different soils in respect of the various 
soil constituents; the nature of alluvium and black cotton- 
soil ; the influence of over-irrigation upon the soil; the 
amount of nitrogen in the rainfall; the fixation of atmo¬ 
spheric nitrogen by the Leguminosae, and possibly by other 
plants as well, and their'influence in restoring the soil’s 
fertility; the nature, origin, and removal of saline deposits 
(reh) ; the differences between canal water and well Water; 
the composition of various kinds of well water; the composition 
and use of different manurial substances, and their applicability 
to particular crops; the discovery of fresh manurial supplies ; 
the better preservation of cattle manure ; the explanation of 
the rat* system; the composition of food products, and the re¬ 
lative values of different fodders; the nature of native clarified 
butter (ghi) and other dairy products ; the causes which affect 
the out-turn of sugar; the investigation of the chemical changes 
♦ See footnote page 27. 
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which take place in the manufacture of indigo, and the parts 
they respectively play in influencing the produce; the examina¬ 
tion of suggested improvements in indigo manuf actiw'o; the in¬ 
fluence of manuring upon the cultivation of tea; the inves¬ 
tigation of the processes employed in the manufacture of tea; 
the manurial treatment of coffee; the curing of tobacco. 

Association of 420 . But there are other duties which an agricultural 

practical enquiry chemist would be called upon to discharge, and these, while 
and experiment. gQii^e^hat of a different nature to the above more independent 
and scientific investigations, are of great economical import¬ 
ance in the progress of agricultural enquiry and experiment. 
I allude chiefly to the work of planning, regulating, and 
watching practical enquiry and experiment, and of critically 
examining and systematically recording the results obtained. 
My own experience has abundantly shown me that, though 
the undertaking of a practical enquiry or of an experiment 
in practical farming may appear at first sight a simple 
enough matter, it is the general fate of all such efforts to 
fail, or to fall short of the full benefit they might confer, 
whenever there is an absence of scientific design, supervision, 
and examination. I do not say that it is necessarily an 
agricultural chemist that is required, for, indeed, a man who 
is purely a ‘‘ laboratory man ’’ or, in other words, nothing but 
a skilful analyst, but who has not also an acquaintance with 
the details and requirements of agricultural practice, will not 
be at all a suitable person to select. But it is rather the man 
of a scientific turn of mind, and able to appreciate where 
science can be usefully applied to practice, who will be best 
fitted for undertaking the work of enquiry. It will not be 
long, too, I think, before he finds that he has to call in the 
assistance of more specially chemical experience to aid him. 
If, then, in one person can be combined both the chemical 
skill and the appreciation of the practical points involved, 
the most suitable man is found. I have often examined 
so-called practical ” expeidments, which have failed because 
the plan was not devised so as to lead to any definite or 
satisfactory conclusion, or because there was not that critical 
examination of the results which would enable a right con¬ 
clusion to be di'awn. In these details of practical enquiry 
and experiment the assistance of an agricultural chemist 
would be of undoubted service. 

luustmted by I haTVc in an earlier page referred to the experiments on 
u.wr enquiry. reclamation of salty land {usar), and have stated my belief 
that chemical science should have been employed in the 
enquiry. It should have been known, for example, not only 
that the land in question was “salty,” but also to what 
extent it was “ salty ; ” to what depth the saltness extended ; 
to what particular salts it was due; what the surface water 
was, and what the subsoil water. Then, again, to what extent 
the various reclamation processes respectively succeeded in 
removing the injurious salts; what quantities of the salts 
proved harmful, and at what point the reclamation might be 
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considered effected ; whether the various salts were equally 
injurious or not. 

Again, Lmentioned the enquiries made as to the respective 
merits of canal and „ well water. No chemist would have 
thought of speculating vaguely as to what the temperature 
of either water was, or whether one contained abundant lime, 
and the other not, when there existed for him ready means 
of absolutely determining the questions raised. 

To take yet another instance, in Chapter XL, parap‘aph 264, 
I spoke of the competitive trials instituted, at the time of Mr. 
Howman’s visit, between Native and European methods of 
butter-inaking. That the Native manipulators succeeded in 
obtaining a larger weight of butter from the milk given to 
them showed no more than their cleverness in incorporating 
with their butter a great deal of water, while Mr. Howman's 
butter was free from any excessive quantity. It also left unde¬ 
termined whether all the native-made butter was pure butter, 
or had some amount of curd witlx it. These are points where 
the help of the chemist must be brought in, and which can 
only be satisfactorily decided with his co-operation. 

Many have been the experiments carried out at Govern¬ 
ment Farms and elsewhere on the use of different manures, 
but, though to the practical man it may be enough to 
determine, possibly, whether this particular material is better 
than that, the chemist would not be satisfied with the limited 
results from such enquiry, results, too, which would have to 
be repeated each time anew as a fresh material came before 
his notice. If, however, he can get at the principle or 
rationale of manuring, and can ascertain what it is in each 
material that produces the result, then the chemist can apply 
the knowledge he has gained to the utilisation of other 
materials containing like properties. 

The association of a scientific ad viser with experimental 
enquiry would, without question, result in restricting both 
experiment and expenditure to more useful ends than has 
altogether been the case in the past. 

It is very desirable, also, that the information to be con¬ 
veyed by practical experiment should be set out systemati¬ 
cally in a form in which it may be intelligible and useful. The 
bare record of what has taken place, the harvest results merely 
stated en masse, or, what is perhaps even worse, the drawing 
of conclusions from each experiment without relation to what 
has gone before, are only likely to lead to the accumulation of 
tables and literature which no one will attempt to wade 
through. A single experiment conducted simultaneously at 
four or five different places, and under varying conditions, is 
likely to lead to the acquirement of more solid knowledge than 
is the attempt to collate some 30 or 40 results at one experi¬ 
mental spot. It needs, therefore, someone who shall adopt 
a scientific and critical method, and be able to look beneath 
facts to the principles that underlie them. 
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421 . Perhaps one of the chief needs of agricultural experi¬ 
mental enquiry is to have someone associated with the enquiry 
whose recognised duty it shall be to preserve the continuity 
oi experiment. How often could it be said of agricultural 
experiments in India that they had failed simply because 
there was no one whose duty it was to look after them, to see 
that they were maintained, that the results were duly recorded, 
and that they were made available for use ! How many have 
been the men, who, eager to do something towards agricul¬ 
tural improvement, have begun this work or the other, and 
then have been transferred to some other district or Province, 
leaving their task to a successor who in all likelihood has not 
had the least interest in it, and so has let it drop altogether ! 
Phis is the genex'al fate of agricultural enquiry in India, and it 
will always be so until bu continuous and responsible agency is 
substituted for the present syst€>m of spontaneous and amateur 
enort. In this way the Awa experiments on reclamation 
{see paragraph 75) failed, and such might be at any time the 
history of every work of experimental enquiry or every Experi¬ 
mental Farm. Good work has been begun, but no one has been 
charged with the oversight of it; it has been always a matter 
of personal choice and inclination, and what has been no one’s 
duty has, after a time, too often been neglected and lost sight 
of. An agricultural chemist of the type I have suggested 
might, on the contrary, be definitely charged with the duty of 
maintaining the continuity of experiment, of watching its 
progress, of suggesting its development, and of examining and 
collating its re>sults in useful form. In some such way alone 
can experiment be carried to a successful termination, and the 
work is one which might well be conducted by a man posses¬ 
sing a fair practical knowledge of agriculture combined with 
a more special one of chemical science and scientific methods. 

In the course of my tour I went to see an experiment on 
the reclamation of ravine land by means of embanking 
(bunding)* it, so as to hold iip the watei*, and thus provide 
water and irrigation. Wells wei^e hard to dig, the water-level 
being low and the ground rocky. One object of the enquiry 
was to see if the water-level of the country would be raised 
by the embanking of the land. On enquiring whether any 
rise had resulted, I found that it was impossible to tell, for, 
either the level at starting had not been taken, or, if taken, it 
had not been recorded ; at all events, no one at the Station 
knew about it. This does not require a chemist, it is true, 
but it is an instance of what will happen over and over again 
in India unless work of enquiry be entrusted to men, of a 
scientific turn of mind, and also be put in the hands of a 
continuous and responsible agency, and not be left to amateur 
and spontaneous efforts. 

422 . Another function which an agricultural chemist of 
standing could usefully serve would be that of acting as a 
‘‘referee ” or “ Government adviser’’ inchemico-agricultural 
• Ste footnote page 31. 



matters. There ought certainly to be someone in India who 
would be able to give an authoritative opinion on points where 
the relation of chemistry to agriculture is concerned. The 
advantage to Government of having someone to ndiom they 
might confidently turn for guidance in chemico-agricultural 
matters, involving, as they often do, very considerable expen¬ 
diture, needs no demonstration. Nor, again, is it necessary to 
explain how very useful such an adviser would be to the 
Agricultural Directors of the difl'erent Provinces. Without 
having the power of interfering in any scheme initiated by an 
Agricultural Director, the “ adviser’’would be available if the 
Director wished to seek his guidance, alike in commencing, con¬ 
ducting, and usefully summarising the results of any experi¬ 
mental enquiry. 

Associated with such an oflice would be the duty of adding 
to chemical knowledge respecting the food products, crops, 
and other resources of the-country, a work which ha.s, so far, 
been but very imperfectly done. 

423 . Lastly comes the need of having an agricultural 
chemist in connection with the development of Agricultural 
Education. Though not proposing, as I shall presently show, 
that the suggested “scientific adviser’’ should be himself 
directly charged with the work of teaching at any fixed centre 
or centres, I nevertheless consider it very desirable that he 
should supervise such instruction as is given, and be respon- 
.sible for its proper conduct. Let me say at once that, while 
I hold the teaching of Agricultural Chemistry as a special 
branch of science to be a desirable part of a general scheme of 
Agricultural Education, I by no means wish it to be regarded 
as indispensable for agricultural improvement under the con¬ 
ditions that exist in India. 'That tliere should be someone who 
has a good and practical knowledge of Agricultural Chemistry 
I certainly consider a necessity ; but I do^ not imply that it 
will be necessary to spread instruction in that particular 
branch of science in order to achieve any success. The mere 
teaching of Agricultural Chemistry will not in itself create 
agricultural prosperity, though it may open the mind, and 
lead to an understanding of the principles upon which 
practice is based. In its methods it is explanatory and re¬ 
gulative rather than creative. In India there is great fear 
that if Agricultural Chemistry be taught as a necessary part 
of an agricultural curriculum it will be studied in a purely 
academical manner, as an additional subject of a Course. 
I have had opportunities in England of judging how this is 
likely to be the ease, having had experience as an examiner 
of Indian students who have come over to study agriculture 
at Cirencester and elsewhere. With wonderful powers of 
gettino' up any subject to which they apply themselves, and 
with marvellously retentive memories, they are able, by 
their accurate replies to the questions set them in an ex¬ 
amination, to acquit themselves with credit and distinction; 
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nevertheless, to an examiner who has them before him for viva 
voce examination, it is apparent that there is not that 
practical understanding of the subject, and that grasp of it, 
which are likely to lead to future benefit as the result of the 
study. The knowledge which these Indian students possess 
presents itself to me as that of a subject studiously and carefully 
got up with the aid of great natural abilities, but which remains 
merely as an impress on the mind for a time, and which fails 
Avhen the call comes for its application to practice. Therefore, 
I do not look for great results to follow at once the intro¬ 
duction of the teaching of Agricultural Chemistry, and I 
would not suggest that provision be made for it on any large 
scale at first. Still, I think that there should be one or two 
places, perhaps, where instruction in Agricultural Chemistry 
could be given, both theoretical and practical. For the right 
conduct and efficiency of such teaching, and for its de velopment 
when called for, the “scientific adviser ” should be responsible. 

In another bianch of educational work the “ scientific 
adviser ” could render useful service. This is in the prepara¬ 
tion of a text-book or text-books on Agricultural Chemistry, 
which shall be specially adapted to the case of India. At 
present there is no such book existent, and though it is true 
that the principles of a science remain true everywhere, yet 
it is in the judicious illustration of principles by practice 
that the chief value of teaching consists; besides, the con¬ 
ditions and practice of Agriculture in India are so different 
to those in'England as to inake the adoption of English 
text-books undesirable. The “ .scientific adviser,” again, would 
be able to do good service in an educational direction, not 
alone in the preparation of a text-book of Agricultural Chemis¬ 
try, but also in aiding the issue of text-books on Practical 
Agriculture throughout the different Provinces of India. By 
the co-operation of the agricultural experts (referred to in 
the last chapter) with the “ scientific adviser ” a series of 
agricultural text-books specially adapted for particular Pro¬ 
vinces or districts might be issued, and would greatly aid the 
spread of sound knowledge of Agriculture and of its under¬ 
lying principles. 

424 . The principal functions of a “ scientific adviser ” in 
agricultural matters should, it appears to me, be as follows : — 

Istly. To act as a referee or adviser to Government in 
all chemieo-agricultural matters. 

2ndly. To direct and maintain the continuity of ex¬ 
perimental enquiry into Agriculture. 

3rdly. To compile and publish the results of experi¬ 
ments, and to show their practical bearing. 

4thly. To make independent scientific investigation 
upon agricultural questions. 

r)thly. To direct the teaching of Agricultural Chemistry, 
and to assist the spread of Agricultural Educa¬ 
tion, by the preparation of simple text books. 
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42S. I have now explained my reasons for believing that 
there is call for an agricultural chemist in India, and I have ijja_^^8cicntiflc 
also mentioned what I think his chief duties should be. It ' 
becomes now necessary that I should set out in detail some 
considerations which it is imperative should be attended to, if 
any good is to result from an appointment such as I have 
suggested. 

In the first place, a man fitted for carrying out the 
duties indicated above must be a man of high scientific 
attainments, capable of giving an authoritative opinion on 
points where Agricultural Chemistry is concerned. He must, 
accordingly, be especially a good scientific and practical 
agricultural chemist, able to conduct scientific investigation, 
and to carry out the practical work of an analytical labora¬ 
tory. But he must be more than this; it is necessary that 
he should have a good general acquaintance with practical agri¬ 
culture. I do not say that he must be a practical farmer, this 
is not what is required ; but he must have had that acquaint¬ 
ance with it which shall enable him to understand its rnethods 
and requirements, and thus usefully to bring his scientific 
knowledge to bear upon its development; in short, it would 
not do to have a pure scientist,’" or a man who siniply buried 
himself in his laboratory, and carried out investigations which 
had no direct bearing on Agriculture as actually practised. 

The investigations pursued should be those based upon the 
actual practice, and their direct intent is to be the bettering 
of that practice under existing and not under ideal circum¬ 
stances. It would be necessary, therefore, to carry on 
investigation in the light of an acquaintance with local 
conditions and requirements. In some ways, then, it is 
rather the scientific agricultmust than the laboratory 
chemist ” that is required; inasmuch, however, as the attain¬ 
ment of high chemical knowledge of agriculture is a necessity, 
and can only be obtained by previous special study (for which 
the practical agriculturist has not the opportunity) the 
agricultural chemist is the man primarily needed. He must, 
however, be one who is able to add to his scientific attainments 
a good general acquaintance with agricultural methods and con¬ 
ditions. As one of the delegates to the Agricultural Confer¬ 
ence at Simla, in October 1890, said, We want ... a man 
who is at once a good chemist in the laboratory and 
acquainted with practical farming on its scientific side; ” 
this, it seems to me, fairly describes the kind of man who is 
wanted. He must be a man of business habits and capacity, 
and also sufficiently practical to be able to supervise experi¬ 
ments, and to go round and see what subordinate officers are 
doing, whether by Avay of experiment, enquiry, or teaching. 

426. The nejct question that arises is, whether one such TUe number 
man is sufficient, or Avhether several ai'e required. I am 
decidedly of opinion that, at the outset, only one agricultural 
chemist is wanted, inasmuch as the scheme must be regarded 
p. 3373. X 
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as more or less experimental. As I have pointed out already, 

I do not regard the want of an agricultural chemist as the 
cause of the non-progress of agrioultural improvement, 
although I consider its supply to he a very necessary part of 
the machinery that is to take in han<l the work of improve¬ 
ment. Therefore, I would prefer to begin in a moderate way. 
and not to commit Government to more than a tentative 
scheme, the further development of which would depend 
upon the success achieved by the initial one. I do not deny 
that the suggested scheme is inadequate to meet the require¬ 
ments of the country and of the different Provincial Govern¬ 
ments, but it is all that, under present conditions, I feel 
justified in recommending, viz., the appointment of one first- 
class man to act as Government referee and adviser. For a 
complete scheme it would be desirable, I think, to have an 
agricultural chemist in each Province, or, at least, in each of 
the three Presidencies, Bengal, Bombay, and Madras. But it 
would be better to begin with one man, and if the necessity 
arose, and the desirability of such appointment were shown, 
then to appoint others. If one man, accordingly, be appointed, 
he would of necessity be Imperial, but at the same time 
available for all Provinces alike. Any Provincial Govern¬ 
ment which might wish to avail itself of his services would 
be entitled to do so, and, thus, his functions would be rather 
national than imperial. 

Necessity for 427. The third point upon which I would insist is, that if 

any appointment be made, there must be sufficient time 
allowed to see whether the experiment (for such I must term 

"wiontiflo it) be a success or not; also, the man so appointed must 
have time and opportunity given him for. acquainting himself 
with the methods and conditions of Indian agriculture. A 
man, be he ever so good an agricultural chemist, or be his. 
acquaintance with English agriculture ever so great, is almost 
sure to fail unless he have given him the opportunity of 
studying the peculiar surroundings of Indian agriculture. 
In fact, he will almost have to forget, for the time, what he 
knows, and start afresh as a learner. To attempt to teach or 
to improve agriculture without first becoming acquainted with 
its conditions is to court almost certain failure. I am only 
too well aware that whatever I have been able to gather 
during my own tour has been the outcome of those facilities 
which were so readily placed at my disposal, and of which I 
availed myself with the view of acquiring as much know¬ 
ledge as possible of the agriculture practised in different parts 
of the country. But, while the new comer will do well to regard 
himself foi- some time as a learner, it is equally incumbent on 
those to whom the giving of such an appointment is entrusted, 
that they shouldbecontentto exercise patience, and that they 
should allow time for the chemist to got that practical acquaint¬ 
ance with Indian agriculture which is essential to his after 
success. To bring a man of scientific attainments over to 
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India, and to set him down to work out plans of experiment, 
or to engage in investigation, before he knows anything prac¬ 
tically of the agriculture of the country, is to ruin the project 
from the very outset, The history of past efforts at agricul¬ 
tural improvement abundantly illustrate this, and the men 
who have been located in one spot, and have been set 
to work out improvements from thence without going 
about and acquainting themselves with the country, have 
proved of but small value. The real blame, however, 
attaches not to them so much as to those who have called upon 
them to make bricks without straw,and have asked them to 
write Reports, conduct experiments, and, in short, to justify 
their appointment, long before they have had an opportunity 
of providing themselves with the knowledge necessary for 
the useful discharge of the duties which have fallen to 
their share. I may be putting this very strongly, but i am well 
aware of the need of so doing, for the error is one that has been 
repeated over and over in the past, and I am anxious that it 
should not be committed again in connection with the possible 
appointment of an agricultural chemist. I would, therefore, 
strongly urge that, unless it be clearly understood from the 
commencement that a man appointed to such a post shall 
have the opportunity given him of studying the principal 
conditions of Indian agriculture, and of acquainting himself 
with them by means of travel, it would be far wiser not to 
make any appointment at all. If, however, time be allowed, 
patience be exercised, and opportunities of gaining experience 
be given, the proposed plan will have a fair chance, and 
should it then be found to fail, it will fail either on its merits 
or because of the deficiencies of the individual. If the former 
be the reason, it may fairly be said that the experiment has 
been tried and has failed, and it will remain as an experiment 
of not too extensive or over costly a nature : if the individual 
prove unsuitable, he can be replaced. It is not possible to 
define exactly what number of years should be allowed for 
the experiment to be on its trial, but the general opinion 
expressed at the Simla Agricultural Conference in 1890 was, 
that not a less period than seven years should be named for 
the duration of the appointment. This appears to me a 
fair term to fix. It would not be necessary, as it was in my 
case, that the man appointed should take at the outset a hurried 
view of the whole agriculture, but it would be quite feasible 
to select some typical district for special study each year, and 
to devote a certain time to travelling about to other parts. 

428. A necessary part of the equipment of a scientific 
adviser ” is that he be provided with a laboratory suitable in 
every way for the carrying out of analytical work and of 
investigation. This at once opens up the question as to where 
such a laboratory should be placed, and how the w^ork there 
is to be conducted. With this is bound up the consideration 
as to whether the scientific adviser*’ is to be directly 
engaged in the work of teaching or not. This I have in part 
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discussed already, and now state my decided opinion that the 
'‘scientific adviser’’ should be primarily an investigator 
rather than a teacher, and that his time should not be taken 
up with the routine duties of teaching. If a man is to be the 
instructor of such students as would attend an Agricultural 
College, he would of necessity have to be located at some one 
fixed place, for a part of the year at least, and certain duties 
of a routine nature would be expected of him. This, in the 
case of India, would, to my mind, interfere altogether with 
his usefulness as an investigator, and as an adviser to Govern¬ 
ment. It is more than probable that his presence would be 
required in some-part far away from his teaching centre just 
at the time that the course of instruction he was conducting 
was going on. I am not at all disposed to favour the employ¬ 
ment of an agricultural chemist to combine the duties of 
investigator and teacher^ btit I think that the two functions 
should be kept quite distinct. The ‘‘scientific adviser” 
should be free to move here and there as might be required, 
and should not be tied down to any one place in particular. 

At the same time, as T pointed out before, he should not 
allow the work of giving instruction in agricultural chemistry 
to pass out of his control, but he should direct it, and be 
resi)onsible for its efficiency. It would be very desirable also 
that he should, from time to time, as opportunity permits, give 
occasional lectures, or short special courses of lectures, at 
different centres throughout the country. 

429. Although I would not fix any definite centre where 
the "scientific adviser” is to work, he must clearly have a 
good laboratory or laboratories at his disposal. There must 
also be some place or places to which applications may be 
addressed, and with which he shall remain in communication. 
Suppose him to be engaged in an enquiry upon salty land 
{usar) reclamation; he may have samples of soil, or of water, 
or of salts, to analyse in pursuit of the investigation. These 
cannot be analysed on the spot, but would have to be referred 
to a laboratory, and be done either by him upon his return, or, in 
the meantime,by some one workingunder his instructions. This 
leads me to consider the desirability of having a second man 
as Assistant to the " scientific adviser.” This I would recom¬ 
mend on two main grounds; firstly, the advantage of having 
a resident analyst to carry out the details of work conducted 
in a laboratory ; secondly, the advantage of being able in this 
way to provide for the teaching of agricultural chemistry at 
certain fixed places. 

In the work of investigation and enquiry there will be 
numeroxis analyses to be performed, and pui*ely analytical 
details to be carried'out, all involving care, skill, and special 
chemical training, but yet more or less routine in nature. It 
is not necessary, nor even desirable, that the time of a highly- 
paid officer of special qualifications should be taken up with 
routine matters more than can be helped, but it should be 
devoted more particularly to that which he alone can do. H 
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is also very desirable that analytical work connected with 
any enquiry should proceed without interruption, under a fully 
qualified chemist, although circumstances might require the 
presence of the head man at a distance from his laboratory. 

Were all analytical work of this nature to be left until the 
head man could return, and then had he to carry out all the 
analytical work with his own hands, there would soon be an 
accumulation which it would be hard, and often impossible, to 
overtake, and he would often be prevented, too, from taking 
up other work that calls for his special employment. If, on 
the other hand, there were a second man, or Assistant Chemist, 
as I may best term him, acting under the directions of the 

scientific adviser,"' he would be able to carry out all the 
analytical details, and present them to the senior chemist for 
his utilisation on his return, or for forwarding to him if still 
away. Further, the presence of an assistant chemist resident 
where the laboratory is, would ensure someone being on the 
spot, ready to attend to any analytical work required by 
Agricultural Directors, or for Experimental Farms, or to 
transmit anything for I'eference to the senior chemist. A con¬ 
stant communication would thus be maintained between the 

scientific adviser " and the laboratory where his work is con¬ 
ducted, as well as with those who might wish to apply to him. 

But the second advantage to be gained by the appoint- Th^utnmtion of 
inent of an Assistant Chemist is also a very important one, chemist for 
inasmuch as it appears to me to provide for the educational 
want which the Government of India represented to the Sec¬ 
retary of State, and it at the same time meets the very proper 
objections of those who urged that an agricultural chemist 
should be used for purposes of investigation, and not directly 
for teaching. With an assistant chemist resident at some 
centre where a laboratory is placed, the teaching of Agricul¬ 
tural CJiemistry at that centre might perfectly well be pro¬ 
vided for. The assistant chemist, while engaged in his 
laboratoiy duties during part of the day, would be quite well 
able to give lectures on Agricultural Chemistry to students, 
and, from time to time, to conduct a class in practical labora¬ 
tory work. The need that has been felt of late of providing 
a higher class of instruction for Native Forest subordinates 
emphasises the desirability of giving, in some such way as I 
have suggested, a training in Agricultural Chemistry as part 
of their Course. 

A third advantage would follow such an appointment. Annsaistant 
The changes, the leave-takings, &c., necessitated by a residence offlciAte in tho 
in India, oblige the provision of a substitute to take the place 
of an absent officer. Should this be the case with the senior adviser.” 
man, it would certainly be an advantage to- have an assistant 
chemist who, while working under the senior man, would be 
able to take his place in his absence, and thus not allow his 
work to be at a standstill. It may be necessary, perhaps, at 
some future time to fill a vacancy in the higher office, and it 
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mio-ht be found better to promote the junior man to the senior 
post, and utilise the knowledge of India which he has already 
gained, rather than to make a quite fresh appointment, and to 
bring over a new man who would first have to go about and 
learn the agricultural conditions for himself, as his prede¬ 
cessor had doife. 

430. The qualifications of an assistant chemist must 
primarily be :—■ 

Istly. That he be a competent Analytical Chemist 

2ndiy. That he possess aptitude for teaching, a good 
general knowledge of science, and sufficient 
special knowledge of Agricultural Chemistry 
to enable him to impart instruction in it. 

43L It must now be considered where the laboratory and 
the assistant chemist are to he located.. It is naturally desira¬ 
ble that .special work, such as is here involved, should be 
carried on under as favourable conditions in regai'd to climate 
andsituation as is possible. But, at the same time, a laboratory 
.should not he so isolated as to fail to be of benefit to India as 
a whole. As the “scientific adviser” is to be imperial, this 
might be a reason for his being attached to the Government 
of India, and for changing his locale when they do. so that 
he might be available when his advice was needed. But, 
though it may be desirable to have the “scientific advdser” 
in touch with Government, I would rather see him peripatetic 
in character, and have him go about the country wherever and 
whenever required. _Be.sides, neither Calcutta nor Simlaappear 
to me altogether desirable plaee.s at which to establish a labor¬ 
atory, certainly not for a whole year. Calcutta is quite at 
one coi'ner of India, and, in i-egard to climate, is not suitable 
all the year round, while Simla is also too far removed from the 
rest of India, and is not likely to form a good educational 
centre. I confess my own predilections for choosing, were it 
possible, some place which, while being agreeable on the whole, 
as regards climate, might he as central as possible, and hence 
available for the different parts and Provinces of India. Juh- 
bulpore, for instance, is such a place, and had there been any 
suitable institution available there, I might have recom¬ 
mended its adoption as the location of the laboratory, and as 
the head-quarters of the “ .scientific adviser ” and his assistant 
chemist. Students from all parts of India would readily he 
able to come to such a centre, whilst it would have further 
advantages in enabling the “ scientific adviser ” to make it a 
good starting point for his various journeys to different paids, 
whether north, south, east, or west. But I am not prepared 
at thi.s stage to advise the building of any institution specially 
for this purpose, hut, as the whole scheme is an experimental one, 

I think that it would he better to utilise those facilities which 
already exist, and to provide, as far as possible, for the de¬ 
velopment of scientific education at places where it has already 
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obtained some foothold. Agricultural Colleges are represented 
principally by the institutions at Saidapet (Madras) and the 
Collegeof Science at Poona (Bombay), to omit the more recently 
established one in the Native State of Bai'oda, In addition to 
these institutions at which instruction in Agriculture is 
given, there is the Forest School at Debra (North-West Pro¬ 
vinces). The training of Forest Students is also carried on 
at Poona, students coming here from Madras and Southern 
India generally, whilst Debra is intended to serve the purposes 
of Northern India. It was in connection with the develop¬ 
ment of the Forest School at Dehra that the application first 
came for the appointment of an agricultural chemist for 
India, and, though I do not see my way to recommend the 
appointment of a special officer for that purpose, I certainly 
see a decided advantage in having a laboratory or laboratories 
placed where they may be utilised by Forest Students, and 
where their presence will include also the services of a man 
capable of imparting instruction in Agricultural Chemistry. 
At Dehra there is already a very fair laboratory, ‘ which might 
quite well be adapted to the new requirements; this would 
serve for the North of India. At Poona there is a very good 
laboratory also, and, besides being the centre of the agricul¬ 
ture of the Deccan, Poona has the further advantage of being 
a pleasant place during the rains. In the course of enquiries 
that were made when the idea of having an agricultural 
chemist was first suggested, it was elicited that Madras would 
be satisfied to send its students to Poona, and, if this plan 
were carried out, Poona might serve for Bombay and the whole 
of Southern India. After careful consideration, I think that 
the best plan would be to have the head-quai'ters and labora¬ 
tory fixed for six months of the year at Dehra, and for the 
other six months at Poona, In this way the need of impartin<^ 
instruction in Agricultural Chemistry would be met for both 
Northern and Southern India, and, at the same time, the 
work of investigation would be able to proceed under fair 
climatic surroundings. The Forest Students, both of North¬ 
ern and Southern India, would be able to receive instruction, 
as well as the Agricultural Students attending the Poona 
College; existing laboratories would be utilised, and, alto¬ 
gether, this scheme recommends itself as being the best to 
meet existing wants. 

432. It seems necessary now to say a word as to the duties 
of the scientific adviser,’’ and of the assistant chemist. I 
would lay it down, as regards the first named, that he must 
be given a free hand, and that no one, and no Department, 
exercise more than a general control over him. It is impos¬ 
sible to lay down rules for his guidance, and for the exact 
employment of his time. It will be for him to show that his 
appointment is justified, after due time has been given him to 
work; but, unless confidence be placed in him to 
lightly employ his time and opportunities, the appointment is 
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almost sure to end, as many have done before, in not realising 
what it was intended to. I hope, therefore, that if any such 
appointment be made, the holder will not be called upon at an 
early date to '"justify his existence,” or to give a detailed 
account of what he can show as the result of his appointment. 
As I said, it rests with him to show, at the conclusion of the 
term of the appointment, that its continuation is desirable, 
but he shoujd not be hampered before this with having to 
prove that he is " earning his salary ” and usefully employing 
his time, unless, of course, circumstances should arise which 
would call for his removal on peisonalor other unquestionable 
grounds. 

With regard to the assistant chemist, his duties must be laid 
down by the senior chemist, whether it be the carrying out 
of laboratory work or of instruction, and for the proper dis¬ 
charge of these duties the senior man must be responsible. 

Should a "‘scientific adviser” be appointed, there is little 
doubt that several industries, such as those connected 
with ^ indigo, tea, coffee, sugar, &c., would be desirous of 
availing themselves of his services, and the question arises 
whether he should be allowed to undertake private work and 
to receive emoluments from private individuals in addition 
to his official pay. It may, with much reason, be urged 
that industries such as the above contribute materially 
to the country’s welfare, and that their prosperity is co¬ 
incident with that of the cultivators and labourers employed 
in them, so that Government should assist in improving the 
different manufactures by giving the help of their scientific 
experts. That these industries could be improved by chemical 
knowledge and skill being directed to them I have no doubt, 
but there ai*e, it seems to me, great objections to the util¬ 
isation of a Government agricultural adviser in technical 
work when there is so much to be done in a more purely 
agricultural direction, and when not one district or Province 
alone is concerned, but the whole of India. To properly take 
up such an investigation as, for instance, that of the improve¬ 
ment of indigo manufacture, the whole time of an expert 
scientist would be required, and for much more than a single 
year. Then it might be asked ,—to which of the several industries 
should attention be turned first of all ? My view is that each 
of these industries should employ its own experts, and should 
not look to Government for this. There is quite enough to do 
in each to occupy special men if selected, and what could be 
done in a casual way by a man engaged in general agriciiltural 
work in other parts of the country would count for but little. 
But there are other dangers attending the employment of an 
agricultural chemist in technical investigation. It is only to 
be expected that if a man he free to take up private work he 
will choose that which pays him best. More especially will 
this be the case if the salary attaching to the office be put at a 
low figure, on the ground of the chemist being able to increase 
his remuneration by doing outside work. I would point out, 
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moreover, that the inducement to seek private practice will 
tend to make a man neglect the more special woi’k of his 
office, and if Government appoint an agricultural chemist 
with liberty to engage in other v^ork for payment by 
private individuals, they must not be surprised to find their 
man select such work as is most remunerative to him, and 
engage in technical investigations rather than in the direct 
improvement of general agriculture. Whoever he be, a man 
is sure to pick and choose what he will lihe to take up, and 
liberty to engage in private work will, in this case, interfere 
with the discharge of public duties. There is not in India 
the desirability that occurs in England for having as agri¬ 
cultural chemist a man who combines with scientific skill a 
knowledge of the agricultural trade in feeding-stufis, manures, 
&c., for, practically, no such trade exists in India. It would be 
far better to pay a man a high salary and let him look for 
nothing beyond it, than to have him, while in receipt of pay 
for doing agricultural work, endeavour to increase his income 
by engaging in outside investigations. 

However,, I would by no means say that if Government 
thought it advisable that their chemist should take up any in¬ 
vestigation concerning a technical industry he should not be 
at liberty to undertake it. But it should not be, I think, for 
any extra remuneration, and it should, in every case, come to 
him as a reference from Government, and with the request 
that he would, if able to do so, take up the matter in question. 
Any fees received for the work should go to Government. 
For the reasons I have given <above, I do not think that any 
such investigation can be of a prolonged or exhaustive nature, 
but would have to be confined to the solution of certain 
definite points which it might be considered desirable to sub¬ 
mit to the scientific adviser” to Government. 

Similarly, I should be inclined to object to the employment 
of the^ “scientific adviser,” or of the assistant chemist, by 
Municipalities, for their local purposes, or in the multifarious 
duties of the office of Chemical Examiner. Such duties are 
not primarily agricultural, and should be left to men specially 
appointed to carry them out. 

433. It is necessary that I should now say a few words 
as to the salaries to be paid to the respective officers whose 
appointment I suggest. Seeing that so much depends upon 
the standing of the men who are selected, and also upon 
whether a pension be or be not attached to the respective 
offices, it is not possible to say definitely what a proper remu¬ 
neration would be. 

For the senior position, either a man of established reputa¬ 
tion and recognised scientific standing may be obtainable, or 
else the man to be selected must be a somewhat younger man 
of undoubted ability and great promise, but who has still a 
name to make for himself. In the former case, I do not think 
that, leaving out the question of pension, a lower salary than 
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Rs, 2,000 a month, rising to Rs. 2,500 a month, should 
be given. If a younger man is sought, then a salary of 
from Rs. 1,250 to Rs, 1,500 a month would be sufficient. 
These amounts depend much, of course, upon the rate of 
exchange taken as the basis; when I stated them in India 
the rupee was then at I s. 6 d,, but it has since fallen con¬ 
siderably, It will be clearer, perhaps, if I say that I think 
the salary of a man of established reputation should be about 
equivalent to 1,800 L a, year, rising to 2,250 1. at the end of the 
term of 7 years ; or, in the case of a younger man, about 1,200 /. 
a year, rising to 1,500 L It would be better, however, to do as 
the Agricul tural Conference at Simla in 1890 recommended, and 
to leave the exact salary to be determined by the Secretary of 
State, and to be dependent upon the class of man ultimately 
selected. 

As regards the salary of the assistant chemist, this, too, 
must be regulated to a certain extent by the turn which 
exchange takes, but a salary which is equivalent to 5501. a 
year, rising to 700 Z. a year, should be sufficient to attract a 
suitable man. 

Other details of 434. I’here are other matters of detail which might have 

nrrangemeut. discusscd in making the above appointments. One of these 

is, whether it might not be well not to put these officers under 
the “one month rule” as regards leave; whether they should 
be selected from India, or he brought out from England, 
Germany, or elsewhere ; and by whom the selection should be 
made. On the first point I can hardly offer an opinion ; but 
as to the second, I am almost sure that it will be necessary to 
go beyond India to find suitable men, at least for the senior 
appointment; while on the third point I would throw out a 
suggestion that, if the selection he made from England, it 
might well be left to the Secretary of State in consultation 
with some agricultural body of standing, such as the Royal 
Agricultural Society of England. 

While an assistant chemist will be readily obtainable, I am 
well aware that it will be no easy matter to find a man in 
every way suitable to fill a senior appointment such as I have 
sketched out. A purely scientific man might possibly be soon 
found who would be willing to come, and, similarly, a practical 
man, but the possession of the two qualifications by one man 
will not be so readily discovered. In the end it may be 
necessary to select a man of the required scientific qualifica¬ 
tions, and who appears likely to be able to develop the prac¬ 
tical qualifications after he has acquired some experienee in 
India. But, unless there has been beforehand the scientific 
and special chemical training, it is very certain that it will 
not he acquired in India. Therefore, as the “scientific 
adviser” is to be an authority on chemico-agricultural 
matters, the primary requirement is that he shall have gained 
the special expei'ience before coming out to India, and if he be 
a man of intelligence and good common sense he will he 
able to see what is wanted of him, and to add practical know¬ 
ledge to his scientific ability. 


misr^y 
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I am conscious, too, that it may be said that in giving a man 
so free a hand as that which I have suggested he should have, I 
have left a good deal open to hi m, and have put but little control 
over him. It is quite true that this 1‘eaves much to chance. 
If a man be active and devoted to his work he may make his 
position one of much value, and render its continuation indis¬ 
pensable ; if, on the other hand, he only studies his own comfort, 
he may simply make his appointment a “ cosy berthwhich 
brings him in a good salary, so long as it lasts. It is so difficult, 
however, to impose any system of control without at the same 
time destroying the practical usefulness of the appointment, 
that I think it is better to rely upon the individual to show 
that his selection and the creation of the office have alike been 
warranted. 

435. I should be misunderstood if I were supposed to 
imply that all that is needed for scientific agricultural 
enquiry in India is an agricultural chemist and an assistant 
chemist. The branch of science with which I have had most 
to do is chemistry, and so I have spoken mainly from the 
standpoint of the chemist. But there is need of men expert 
in other branches of science too. Among these, a Botanist, an 
Entomologist, and an Agricul tu ral Engineer might be mentioned. 
Such men may be found in India itself, and from time to time 
their services have been utilised ; but, so far, no one has been 
specially attached to the Agricultural Department for the 
primary purpose of assisting agricultural enquiry. It would 
not be hard to show tliat, in carrying out, in the past, several 
lengthy enquiries, more especially that with regard to the 
hybridisation of cotton, the greater part of the labour might 
have been saved had botanical knowledge been employed 
in the enquiry; the same might be said of the introduction of 
the tea bush from China. In all matters concerning the trial 
of new crops or new varieties of crops, recourse should be had 
to the best botanical assistance available, and there are, as I 
have said, men in India fully qualified to give this, whereas 
this is not the case as regards Agricultural Chemistry. A large 
field is open, too, for the study of Agricultural Entomology and 
of the various diseases and injuries to which crops are liable. 
Already, at the Forest School, Dehra, Mr. Cotes, of the Indian 
Museum, Calcutta, lias been employed in giving a course of 
lectui*es on this subject. So far, this is good; but it only 
covers a period of six weeks in the year, and Mr. Cotes has the 
general duties of his appointment at tlie Indian Museum to 
attend to as well as the more agricultural relations of the 
subject. I heartily approve of the employment of men of 
attainment in difierent branches of science for the furtherance 
of agricultural knowledge, and also for teaching purposes ; but 
this must be done on a more extended scale than has been the 
case up to now, and there should be, as I have said, both a 
Botanist and an Entomologist attached regularly to the Agri¬ 
cultural Department. 
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A more thorough step towards attacking a great subject 
affecting agricultural interests was taken in the engagement of 
Dr. Lingard as Government Bacteriologist, and in his location 
at Poona {see paragraph 272). This appointment had only been 
made shortly before I left India, but of the necessity of ap¬ 
plying the latest advances of science to the investigation of 
cattle diseases there can be but little doubt. 

In many enquiries of an agricultural nature, questions will 
arise where a knowledge of engineering will be veiy essential. 
Such, for instance, are those on land reclamation, irrigation, &c. 
Reference has been made to the employment, in some of these 
enquiries, of Mr. W. J. Wilson, of the Public Works Depart¬ 
ment. It would be well that the services of an agricultural 
engineer should be available, not only from time to time, but 
regularly, for the work of the Agricultural Department. 

436, The consideration of the various points raised in this 
chapter leads me, in concluding it, to make a few remarks on 
the general question of the appointment of scientific men to 
positions in India. There ought to be no reason why India 
should not possess her own staff of workers in various branches 
of science, instead of having so often to refer questions to 
home experts. There should be authorities on scientific subr 
jects in India just as there are in England, in Germany, and 
in other countries. It cannot be said that encouragement is 
given to the pursuit of scientific investigation in India, and if 
the history of the many very able men, including even a Second 
Wrangler at Cambridge, who have gone out to India to fill 
appointments, be examined, it will be found that in but few 
cases have they advanced by the pursuit of the particular 
sciences of which they went out as exponents. The fault 
seems to lie in the fact that men skilled in a special science, 
and for that reason selected for India, mostly find themselves, 
on arrival, drafted into the Educational Department, and 
forming part of a graded service. In this capacity they are 
obliged to move on through the different grades, taking up the 
respective duties of each of these, for, if they wish to keep to 
their own science, they must remain at the same salary as at the 
commencement. The outcome of this has been, that men who 
might have been original wmrkers in science have had to 
abandon it for the duties of School Inspectors, or, despairing 
of further advancement in their own science, have launched 
out into the pursuit of Meteorology and other subjects in 
which they might earn distinction. I have it from men in the 
Educational Department who had been originally chosen for 
their wscientific knowledge, that, w^hen once established in a 
position, they find their time so taken up with teaching subjects 
other than their own science, that they have to abandon entirely 
the hope of doing any original work, and have not even time to 
keep up their knovdedge of what is being done at home and 
abroad in advancement of their particular science. The conse¬ 
quence is, that they fall behind, and cannot keep their know- 
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ledge up to date* The late Mr. S. A. Hill, of Allahabad, who was 
a skilled chemist when he came out to India, acknowledged to 
me that this was the case, and that he had not been able to 
keep himself acquainted with the advance made in chemistry, 
still less to carry out any original work in the science. 

Another instance of the way in which no encouragement is 
given to scientific study is seen in the system by which appoint¬ 
ments are made to the position of Chemical Examiner. In¬ 
stead of selecting for these posts men who have been care¬ 
fully trained in chemistry, and more especially in analytical 
chemistry, the appointments are generally given to men who 
have had nothing more than the class instruction in 
chemistry and the test-tube experience of the ordinary 
medical student. Those who have any acquaintance with the 
facts know how small are the demands made upon the 
chemical knowledge of a medical student in order to enable 
him to pass his qualifying examinations, and it is simply this, 
or the recollection of it, which the Chemical Examiner ” in 
India has to rely upon when he enters upon his work. The 
men chosen are medical men, who, when they see the 
chance of adding to their income by taking a Chemical 
Examinership as well, do so, and at once find themselves, 
armed only with the remains of their student-days' knowledge, 
brought face to face with matters requiring not only special 



iption, from poisoning 
cases in which human life is at stake, down to analyses of 
Government stores, dynamite, kerosine oil, beer, raspberry 
essence, disinfecting powders, and lozenges! Clever indeed 
must the medical man be who can do justice to such a 
varied selection on the strength of his medico-chemical ex¬ 
perience I What happens is, that a man bungles on at first, 
doing the best he can, and, if he be a man of ability, in course 
of time he gets to know how to deal with the usual run of 
things submitted to him, and what he does not know he 
finds out from books. But the system is very far from 
being satisfactory, and it is not to be wondered at that the 
Reports of the Chemical Examiners are not fully credited in 
the Law Courts. On looking over the Reports, I find that 
medico-legal cases and examination of Government stores 
form the bulk of the work, and that the important matter 
of the adulteration of staple foods is one which but seldom 
comes forward. 

The calling of a Civil Surgeon is medicine, not chemistry, 
and, unless he has had a special training in chemistry, he 
cannot be properly qualified for holding a Chemical Examiner- 
ship. Similarly imperfect and unsatisfactory are, in most 
cases, the examinations of samples of drinking water made on 
behalf of Municipalities. The investigations are incomplete ; 
the collection of samples is too often left to messengers {peons) 
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who may take them from anywhere and anyhow. Added to 
this, the number of samples sent, and the kind of analysis 
made, are determined rather by the cost than by the import¬ 
ance of the enquiry, and it is left to the chemist just to 
analyse what is sent to him, instead of carefully selecting 
such samples as shall be germane to the enquiry. 

I cannot but think bow much better it would bo if there 
were one Central Institution, say at Calcutta, where, with able 
pi'ofessors and the best laboratory accommodation, men might 
be trained so as to qualify for tilling the posts of Chemical 
Examiner, Municipal Chemist, Sanitary Inspector, and such 
like. As vacancies arose in these posts, they might be filled 
by men who had passed out with a qualifying certificate. 
In such an Institution, too, men might be trained in know¬ 
ledge of agricultural as well as of general chemistiy, and the 
requirements of India could in this way be met from India 
itself, and not be the subject of continual reference to England. 
In some such way, too, there would be an opportunity for 
the development of original scientific work in India. 


437. CONCLUSIONS. 

The influence of .science upon the development of agricul¬ 
tural knowledge has been very marked within the last half- 
century. Inasmuch as chemistry is the branch of science 
most nearly related to agriculture, its study becomes of par¬ 
ticular importance when the improvement of agriculture is 
concerned. The need of having an agricultural chemist in 
India has been recognised alike by the^ Government of India 
and by individuals of weight in that country. There is scope 
for the useful employment of an agricultural chemist in 
carrying out scientific investigation upon agricultural problems 
of the day; in planning and regulating agricultural enquiry 
and experiments, and in examining and recording the results; 
in maintaining the continuity of experimental work ; in acting 
as a ''referee^* or ''scientific adviser” to Government on all 
chemico-agricultural matters ; in directing the teaching of 
agricultural chemistry, and in aiding the spread of agri¬ 
cultural education by assisting in the issue of agricultural 
text-books. 

A beginning should now be made by the appointment of an 
agricultural chemist to carry out the above duties. He 
should be a man with special acquaintance of the science and 
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practice of agricultural chemistry, and should possess a good 
general knowledge of practical agriculture. The appointment 
of such a man should he regarded as experimental, and, 
accordingly, it would be sufficient to have only one man at 
first, who, while acting as '^scientific adviser” to Govern¬ 
ment, would, nevertheless, be equally available for all the 
Provinces of India. He must be given time and opportunities 
for making himself acquainted with the conditions of Indian 
Agriculture, and the first appointment should not be for less 
than seven years. His functions should be primarily those of 
an investigator and adviser, and not those of a teacher. He 
should be provided with a well-equipped laboratory, and with 
an assistant chemist who shall be resident at the laboratory, 
do the necessary analytical work, and also teach Agricultural 
Chemistry. The most satisfactory plan would be to utilise the 
existing laboratories at Dehra and at Poona, each for six 
months in the year. It is not advisable that the " scientific 
adviser,” or the assistant chemist, be allowed to engage in 
private work for individuals. 

Further, it is very desn*able that men of mark in other 
sciences, such as Botany, Entomology, Engineering, &c., should 
be attached to the Agricultural Department for purposes of 
enquiry and experiment. 


438. KECOMMENDATIONS. 


RECOMMENDA¬ 

TIONS. 


That an Agricultural Chemist be appointed for India, to act 
as adviser to Government in chernico-agricultural matters, to 
carry out investigation, and to direct Experimental Enquiry. 

That an Assistant Chemist be appointed, to act under the 
above officer, and to teach Agricultural Chemistry. 

That to the Agricultural Department should be attached 
other scientific officers, such as a Botanist, an Entomologist, 
and an Agricultural Engineer, for the purposes of Agricultural 
Enquiry. 
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439. 1T may be {jsaid that wliere\ er the 3v ork of agricultural 
improvement has been taken/in hand, the establishment of an 
Experimental Farm has almost invariably been a part of the 
scheme. There are very good reasons, too, 3vhy this should be 
the case. Upon the carrying out of the ordinary operations of the 
farm at tlie most favourable moment depends the siiceess of 
husbandry, and it has been found, over and over again, that this is 
hampered by the concurrent existence of work of an experi¬ 
mental nature, involving special care and expenditure of time. 
When a farmer’s pocket is concerned it is hard to expect him to 
leave that upon whicli his living depends, and to attend to 
voluntary and unremunerative labour. When a wide stretch has 
to be sown at a favourable turn of the Aveather it is troublesome 
to have to delay to plan out an area, to measure out plots, to 
mark out paths, or to Aveigh out seed or manure ; similarly, ai 
harvest-time, Avhen so much depends upon getting in a crop well, 
it seems to involve tedious delay in cutting and gathering plot bj" 
plot, in stacking and storing separately, in numbering, labelling, 
measuring, aa (sighing, recording, and checking the produce of 
different small areas ; so it comes about that, under the press of 
soAving or harvest operations, the experimental area is too often 
left to the last, and that which reipiires the most care is neglected, 
because there is not the time to give attention to it. The outcome 
of tins has been that, even in England, the ordinary farmer Avill do 
little more than leaA^e, perhaps, a bit of his field unmanured 
Avhile the rest of it is manured, or he Avill put some particular 
dressing on one spot, while the remainder is treated differently, 
and at harvest'-time he will merely judge by the eye what the 
result has been. But he avIII seldom go to the trouble of harvesting 
jseparately any definite area in order to learn precisely what its 
produce has been as compared Avith another. Accordingly^ the 
information thus gained is knoAvn to the individual only, and 
even this is of an indefinite and unrecoided nature. Experi¬ 
mental enquiry has thus been left to those whose opportunities 
or means have permitted their sacrificing a certain amount of 
time and money, or else to cagricultural bodies or Government 
Departments. Even AA^here private individuals of means have 
undertaken experiments, there has been felt the need of guidance 
and supervision, of accuracy and skill such as is not generally 
met Avith in the ordinary staff of a farm, and it is noAv fairly 
admitted that, unless an experiment can be separated from the 
ordinary farm Avork, and have a man of special ability set over it, 
and made responsible for watcliing it and for accurately carrying 
it out, it is almost vain to expect tangible results. Tms has led 
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t6 the confinement of experiment mainly to special jilaces, such 
as Experimental Farms, or to the conduct of experiments under 
the guidance of men of scientific repute. This, has been the 
case not in England alone, but in France, Germany, Italy, and 
other countries, so also in India. Indeed, the circumstances that 
Jiave led to this result tell T\dth more force in India than else¬ 
where, owing to the extreme subdivision of the land, and the 
absence of a cultivating landowning class. Experiment has to be 
carried on, therefore, as something apart from the ordinary work 
of a farm; it must not be hampered by the latter, and has to 
be judged apart from the financial expenditure incurred. 

In the present chapter I intend to review the past working of 
Experimental Farms, and to indicate in what ways improvement 
in the system may be effected. 


440. That mistakes, and many mistakes, I might say, have 
been made, admits of no doubt; but that more mistakes have not 
been made, and that a far greater expenditure of money has not 
been incurred, appears to me to be still more a matter of wonder 
when it is considered what has been the agency at Work in the 
past. With no scientific guidance, wdth no one skilled in agri¬ 
cultural experimental work, and with nothing hut the direction 
of men having experience of Jmglish practical farming only, or 
of Civilians who have not even had tliis, I am only surprised that 
so much has been accomplished. Generally, let me say that, 
after what I had heard before coming out to India, and what I 
heard in India itself, I found Experimental Farms to be very much 
superior to what I had been led to believe I should find them. 
It has been my lot to inspect experiments in England with which 
many of those in India would compare very favourably. There 
have been, without- doubt, a few men in India who have 
possessed a scientific spirit, and who liave been actuated by a desire 
to work out agricultural improvement. The failing has been 
that the agency has been imperfect, and the continuity uncer¬ 
tain. Either the practical knowledge or else the scientific skill 
has been wanting; at all events, I do not know a case in winch 
both have been combined in the one individual, or wliere there 
have been two individuals at work, one skilled in the one, the 
other in the. other direction. In experimental enquiry something 
more is needed than that which the practical agriculturist, the 
theoretical scientist, still less the Indian Civilian, can supply 
alone. For want of a man combining scientific skill with 
practical knowledge, the work done at Experimental Farms has 
been, in great measure, a compilation of mimerical results ratlier 
than of tangible conchisions, an indiscriminate mixture of good 
with bad, towards the sorting out of which little or no real help 
has been given. It is not enough to state merely what has been 
done, and w^hat results have been obtained ; but the results 
require to be criticised, digested, and presented to the public in 
a form which can be understood at a glance. People not directly 
interested will not and should not be expected to wade through 
all the details of an experiment, to hear of this or that failure, 
0.8373. T 
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btitj 'they db want ’to get tit gist of the wliole, and to 
have it presented to them iiran assimilable form. The conclu¬ 
sion I have formed as to Experimental Farms is, that there has 
been a lot of gootj.‘work done, biiti.t is so buried among what is not 
^‘ood as to be almost indistinguishable therefrom.. A sorting 
process” is wdiat is required in order to make the results really 
useful. But that Experimental Fanns have^been useless and 
extravagant institutions I am very far from admitting, or that 
the men who have directed them have been incapable men 
generally, I would not for a moment allow. Where failure has 
followed, it has been mainly because the conditions for success 
were not present. The faults are those w^hich could be remedied 
by the employment of scientific and practical skill, and by having 
a continuous instead of a shifting agency. 

441. It cannot with justice be said, I think, that, on the whole, 
the expenditure upon Experimental Farms has been large. Here 
and there instances may be pointed out where excess of|/zeal 
has prompted excessive expense, but the same miglit, wdth^ far 
more justice, be said of other experiments of Government 
besides Experimental Farms. When, in April 1884, an enquiry 
was ordered into the conduct of agricultural experiments on 
Model Farms, the replies received did not indicate that there had 
been any serious waste of money, although it was allowed that, 
if economy were called for, it would be necessary to distinguish 
betw'een ^vhat was purely of an experimental kind and what w^as 
rather of the nature of demonstration ; also that, wdiereas the 
latter might reasonably be expected to pay expenses, the former 
must of necessity call for direct expenditure. 

442. My plan will now be, firstly, to indicate the general 
lines upon which Experimental Farms should be conducted ; and, 
secondly, to illustrate the various points by reference to existing 
Experimental Farms in India. 

1 w ish at the outset to clearly distinguish betw^een Farms 
which exist for the purpose of demonstration and those which 
are intended for pure experiment. The former are intended to. 
show to cidtivators the result of a practice found by experiment 
to be successful, and, therefore, they ought to be remunerative. 
In this way I should have no objection to their being called 

Model ” Farms. But Farms at wdiich the object is to put 
different methods to the test stand on a different footing altogether. 
The object at these latter is to find out which of several practices 
may be the best, and this of necessity involves doing a great deal 
that is of an unremunerative character. To make such a Farm a 

paying ” one is out of the question, though the experience 
gained from it may be highly remunerative in its subsequent 
application elsew^here. I intend to treat later on of Demonstra¬ 
tion Farms, but to speak now of purely Experimental Farms. 

443. The Need of Experimental Stations or Farms ,— I hat 
such are needed 1 have already sufficiently shown. I have 
enumerated the reasons which prevent private individuals from 
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carrying ont experiments, and I have in a previous chapter {^see 
Chap XVL, paragraph 406), mentioned several subjects which, 
for want of putting them to the test, still await decision. I may, 
therefore, take the general need as granted. It is, however/a 
different (juestion such Farms are needed. This has to be 

settled for each Province and for each district separately. To 
establish an Experimental J'arm in a district, simply because, in 
the abstract, it is a good plan to have a place for trying experi¬ 
ments, is not a sufficient reason. The decision must be partly 
based upon considerations as to whether tbei'e are the means to 
support a Farm, and whether tfiei'c be a suitable staff, but the 
main one should be whether there is anything definite to learn, 
any particular question to solve, and whether this lias any relation 
to the agriculture of the country around. Unless these questions 
can be answered in the affirmative, the need for an Experimental 
barm has not been made out. A prhnd facie case must be 
established for the existence of such a Farni in any particular 
locality. 

444. The Supervision Unless there be competent The necessary 

supervision there should be no Experimental Fann. This super- 
vision should consist of, firstly, a Director, who may be the 
Director of the Provincial Department of Land Records and 
Agriculture, or his Assistant Director, where one exists ; 
secondly, a resident Farm Superinteridciit or Manager, who shall 
see to the actual cultivation and to the carryingout of the details ; 
thirdly, a scientific officer wlio shall be available for the purpose 
of advising and of assisting in the examination of the results 
obtained, and also of supplementing the work done, by carrying 
out any chemical analyses or investigations involved. Unless 
there be the above, and, of course, the necessary staff of farm 
labourers, an Experimental Farm should not be established. 

The Bengal Agricultural Department havS attempted to carry 
on experiments by Assistants employed ijj the Department. 

These Assistants from time to time leave their office employments 
in order to visit the Experimental Station for the purpose of 
seeing how the work is going on. I found, however, in one case, 
that the Farm had only been visited once in the course of the 
year. Such occasional supervision is of little practical value, 
especially when, as in the instance under notice, the resident 
manager was a man of very ordinary calibre, and had other 
estate>s to look after and other duties to perform. When, how¬ 
ever, as in the ease of the Cawnpore Farm, and those at Nagpur 
and at Bhadgaon, the resident manager is a man of ability, an occa¬ 
sional visit from a I’esponsible Director is all that may be wanted, 
bxjt I am very decided upon the advantage of regular inspection 
and control by individuals directly responsible. 

445. Situation of an Experimental Farm ,—An Experimental Tiie situation of 
Farm ought to be so situated as to be readily accessible to those ^ 
who are likely to visit it. Thus, it should not be too far distant 
from an important centre, and yet it should be amid agricultural 
surroundings. If these desiderata be fulfilled, the Farm may be a 
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useful ground of instruction for the neighbourhood, and also be 
readily reached by those who may visit it officially, or who may 
supervise it, and to wliom time will he a matter of importance. 
In this respect, with the exception of Bhadgaon and, possibly, 
Seel)pore, existing Farms in India are well placed. Bhadgaon is, 
liow^ever, too far away from a railway station, besides being a 
difficult place to get to, owing to rivers tl\at have to be forded ; 
Saidapet is too near the town of Madras ; Seebpore also is, 
perhaps, too near Calcutta and too much surrounded with dwel¬ 
lings, besides not being in a sufficiently agricultural district. 

446. Soil suitable for an Experimental Farm ,—Where the 
ol>ject is not merely to have a Farm for the conduct of scientific 
encpiiry, but to do that which shall be for the benefit of the 
surrounding agriculture, the land chosen should be composed of 
soil which is fairly typical of that of the country around, so that 
iflie results may be applicable to as large an area of similar land 
as possible. If there be two or more main types of soil in a 
Province, this will constitute a reason for having more than one 
Farm in it, provided the requisite supervision be available. But 
to take up, on the one hand, land which is naturally so rich as to 
call for uo improvement, or, on the other hand, land so poor or so 
sandy that no one would think of ftinning it if he could helyj it, is 
to render experiment profitless from the outset. The Saidapet 
Farm at Madras is, by the very nature of its soil, quite unsuited 
to be an Experimental Farm of benefit to the Presidency in 
general. It has a poor, hungry, sandy soil, and the land is 
little better than a great sandhill, in no way typical of any large 
extent of land tliroughoiit the Presidency. About other Farms I 
have no adverse remarks to make in this respect. 

When a site, however, is to be chosen for purely scientific 
investigation, closer discrimination tlian is supplied by local con¬ 
siderations is required. Thus, if an experiment on the power of a 
certain manure be devised, the soil must be one that is neither too 
rich nor too poor. It must not be so rich that the influence of 
manures on it will not be marked, nor so poor that on this 
account it is not ordinarily culturable nor intrinsically worth 
improving. In brief, it must be a soil that responds fairly to the 
action of manure, 

447. Size of an Experimental Farm ,—When an Agricultural 
Dejiartment or otlier agricultural body contemplates taking up 
an area of land for purposes of enquiry and experiment, the 
question as to the most suitable size of the area calls for careful 
consideration. This must be decided upon with regard to the 
exact purposes which the area is to serve, and the nature of the 
experimental work to be carried out. If experiment only is to 
he undertaken, and to be confined to such work as the growing of 
new crops and new varieties, or the effect of different manures 
on crops, quite a limited area will do. A Farm of 20 to 30 
acres wmuld be quite sufficient in such cases, and even a smaller 
one might do. Similarly, for more strictly scientific investiga- 
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tion there would be no need to take up more than, say, 10 acres, 
la the experiments at Woburn, which I have under my care on 
behalf of the Royal Agricidtural Society of England, the main 
experimental field is acres in extent. Generally speaking, I 
would say ^ that, for purely experimental work in crop-growing or 
in manuring, 25 acres is a good size for a Farm, and it would be 
better to confine the area to this, and to limit the expenditure 
similarly, rather than to take up a large farm with all the accom- 
paniments of fann buildings, cattle, implements, &c. In short, I 
would not advocate taking np more land than w^as actually re¬ 
quired for the contemplated experiments and for their probable 
extmision.^ The larger an area is, the greater are the chances of 
yariatlon in the soil, and these variations are likely to tell most 
injuriously when comparative experimental trials are being made, 
or when scientific investigation is concerned. 

The objection urged against such small Farms is that they 
coxild not pay for the necessary superintendence, vvhilst larger 
ones might, and at the same time give the Superintendent enough 
to do.^ In such cases it would not be difficult to add to the purely 
experimental area a Demonstration Farm, or a seed-growing Farm 
{see later in tliis paragraph). It may, however, happen that ex¬ 
perimental work will be of a different and more extensive nature, 
such as the breeding of cattle, dairy farming, silage-making, or the 
cultivation of crops on a practical scale, according to different ex¬ 
isting or newly-introduced systems. In such cases an area of 25 
acres would be manifestly insufficient, and the Farm would require 
buildings, cattle, pasturage perhaps, and it should also be able to 
necessary'^ crops for the maintenance of the stock ; 
whilst, wken comparative crop-growing systems are tried, the 
difficulties attaching to the use of small plots may be sufficient to 
prevent their practical adaptation to the purposCvS of the enquiry. 
The farm, though really an Experimental Farm in design, becomes 
then one the greater part of which is cultivated in the ordinary 
way, and a. portion of it only is kept as a purely experimental 
area. ^ An extent of 100 acres, or even more, may thus be 
requisite, but I do not advocate more being taken up than is 
really necessary, and 1 do not favour the establishment of such 
large Farms as that at Bhadgaon (Bombay), which covers 1,200 
acres. A great deal of time and labour must necessarily be 
involved in doing the ordinary farm work apart from what the 
experimental area specially requires, and the risk attending the 
gathering-in of a crop at the proper time is too nuxch, and the 
expenditure incurred too great, to prevent economical conditions 
from entering. It would be better not to hamper the Super¬ 
intendent with more ordinary farm work than he can see to 
without neglecting to give due care to the experiments, and it 
would be wise to set apart a certain sum yearly for the purpose 
of experimental enquiry, and to consider it as an expense, rather 
than to expect a Farm Superintendent to make his farm pay by 
virtue of the superior cultivation of a large area exceeding the 
extra cost involved in conducting experiments over a portion of it. 
The farm at Woburn, which, by the Duke of Bedford’s liberality, 
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has been placed at the disposal of the Royal Aj[?ricultural 
Society of England, is 130 acres in extent, and of this about 
one-half is utilised for experimental crop-growing and for 
feeding experiments, the rest being in pasture, or else used for 
growing ordinary farm crops. The experiments, however, in 
every case occupy tlie first place, and everything else has to be 
subordinated to them. Feeding experiments on cattle and sheep 
are conducted every winter season: exhaustive enquiries on 
ensilage have been made, and yet ample room has been found on 
the area of 130 acres for all purposes of experiTnent. I have, 
therefore, every reason for urging that fai’ms for similar purposes 
in India sliould not be hampered by the occupancy of a large 
area, and also for saying that 100 acres or a little more Avill be 
found ample for all practical requirements. 

It may sometimes be thought desirable, in addition to a purely 
experimental area, to ha ve a “ demonstration farm ” or ‘‘ model 
farm ” attached, where may be shown, on a practical farming 
scale, the results of what has been found successful upon the 
Experimental Farm. In that case the area to be taken up may 
well extend to, say, 50 acres. Or, with the Experimental Farm 
it may be desirable to include a seed-growing farm, whereon 
seed for distribution to cultivators may be raised. This has 
been done at Cawnpore, the experimental area covering 42 acres, 
and the seed-growing part another 12 acres, besides which an 
additional 50 acres i>s used as a fruit and vegetable garden. The 
combination of two such objects is, ! think, very desirable for 
Agricultural Departments to carry out; but I would like the two 
to be, as at Cawnpore, quite distinct. It is im]>ossible to state 
what area could be usefully enqiloyed, but, speaking broadly, 
50 acres sliould be about sufficient in most cases at beginning, 
leaving it to be extended should occasion arise, 

448. Size of an Experimental Field, —The size of a field 
should depend much upon the suitability of the situation and the 
nature of the soil. Thus, if 10 acres of land were required, it 
would be better to have two level areas of five acres each, than to 
have a consecutive stretch of 10 acres on land of uneven 
character. Similarly, if the soil varied greatly in character, or 
if on the same area were parts typical of two different classes of 
soil, two blocks in different ])arts would afford more information 
than a single one. 

449. Ccndltions relating to an Experimental Field, —The ex- 
])erimental field itself must be as level and uniform in character 
as possible; (me part must not be on high ground, another on low 
ground, otherwise water may lodge on the low^er level, or the sur¬ 
face soil from the upper may be washed down to the lower level ; 
the soil must not be (leep in one place and shallow in another, hut 
fairly uniform throughout; similarly, the soil must be of the 
same quality, as nearly as can be judged, all over the area; trial 
diggings should be taken over ,the field, in order to see that 
there are not great apparent divergencies in these respects; the 
plots themselves should be removed from the influence of trees, 
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hedges, or shade, Avhich maj affect them unequally or adversely* 

The previous history of an experimental field should be ascer¬ 
tained, if possible, in order to see that it has all been treated 
nmch alike. I much doubt whether a single Experimental 
Station in India has been started with any consideration as to 
what the previous cropping, or the method of cultivation pursued, 
has been. The best plan, on taking up a new area, is to grow the 
same crop over the whole of it for a season previous to com¬ 
mencing the experiment proper. By reaping the first year’s 
crop over different parts of the field and weighing it, it can be 
ascertained in the most practical w^ay whether the field be uniform 
or not. If wide discrepancies appear, then it is quite sufficient 
evidence that some part or else the whole of the field is un¬ 
suitable for experimental purposes. I am quite certain that 
many of the seemingly contradictory and peculiar results 
obtained at Experimental Farms arise from neglect of a pre¬ 
caution of this kind, and that time, labour, and expense might be 
saved in the end by the sacrifice of one year at the commence¬ 
ment, in order to ensure tliat the area chosen be a suitable one 
in the matter of being equal in crop-producing po^yer, 

450 . Flan of Experiment ,—A suitable site, an tmiform field, Plan of 
and efficient supervision being provided, the plan of experiment 

may next be drawn up. It is greatly from want of having a 
definite plan and a definite object in vieiv that experimental 
work in India has failed. In the majority of cases (and I would 
mention the Dumraon and Seebpore Farms as examples, though 
the same might be said, more or less truly, of the otliers also) the 
leading idea, when an area lias been found available, has been to 
cover it witli as many experiments as it will hold, regardless of the 
possible developments that may take place after the experiment 
has once been started. This position, I know, has, to a great 
measure, been forced upon those who are in charge of such Farms, 
and they have been expected to evolve as many results as 
possible in the shortest time, and the abundance of experiments 
in progress has been the criterion of activity rather than the 
intrinsic worth and accurate carrying out of tlfOse that have 
been undertaken. There is a common impression that an experi¬ 
ment can be carried out upon the first subject w hich suggests 
itself, and that the more varied the forms be in which it is 
presented, and tlu^ more numerous the plots which compose it, 
the more valuable and exhaustive the enquiry must be. This 
may be, and generally is, an entire mistake. 

451 . The first thing, in plamung out an experiment, is to have Two 

a definite object in view, and then to arrange the details so that experimental 
they may best conduce to tlie attainment of the object. enquiry. 

Now , experimental enquiry may be of two hinds. 

Firstly, it may be more specially scientific in character, such scientific 
as the finding out of fresh scientific truths, or the testing of 
scientific theories. These experiments can only be carried out 
under the immediate supervision and care of a man of scientific 
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attainments, such as the “ scientific adviser ” spoken of in the 
last chapter. The arrangement of them, and the entire control, 
must be left absolutely to him, and they cannot be made dis¬ 
tinctly popular, or be always set out in such a way as to clearly 
demonstrate to everyone the line of enquiry pursued. Briefly, 
they need such explanation for their right understanding as only 
a specialist can give. The area occupied by investigations of 
this kind will, however, be but a limited one, and they may 
frequently be even of a laboratory character. Of this nature 
artv for example, experiments on the nutrition of plants, the 
assimilation of dlfierent soil constituents or of atmospheric gases 
by plants, the exhaustion produced by continuous cropping, or 
the effect of extreme applications of stimulating salts. These 
find their counterpart in England in the most distinctly scientific 
experiments carried out at Kothamsted by Sir, John Lawes and 
Dr. (ixilbert, and to a lesser extent in those at Woburn. 

Secondly, experiment may be of a more |)ractical kind, such 
as the testing of the value of different processes already in use ; 
the economical effect of various manurial ingredients \ipon par¬ 
ticular crops ; the collection of information regarding the out¬ 
turn of crops; the growth of new crops and new varieties ; the 
trial of new Implements. For these, considerably^ larger areas 
will be required than for the more scientific investigations. 

452 . Whichever be the kind of experiment, in each alike a 
definite plan must be set forth. For the existence of this, in 
scientific investigation, the expert himself may be trusted, and it 
may not be possible, as noted previously, to indicate this to the 
comprehension of -everyone. But in the practical experiments 
the object and the plan should both be set out clearly and un¬ 
mistakably. I may be allowed here to give a few hints, illustrat* 
ing them by what I noticed at Experimental Farms in India. 

The first requirement is, that every experiment should have a 
distinctly practical bearing ; in other words, it should consist of 
- the trial of something which, should success in the experimental 
stage attend it, will be capable of practical application to the 
farming of the country, and effect an improvement in it. There 
must be some prhnd facie ground for believing that what is tried 
by the experimenter may be carried out by the cultivating raii/at. 
Thus, a manure might be tried which the raiyat is not able to 
got, either because it is beyond his power to purchase, or because 
it is not obtainable in sufficient quantity ; an implement might 
be experimented upon, which would always be beyond the raiyat's 
purchasing power; a crop might be grown which >vould be of no 
use to him, or which his prejudice would prevent him from 
touching. In all such cases the experiment could do but 
a limited good, and often no good at all. Yet tliis kind of ex¬ 
periment has been carried out again and again on Government 
Farms, and the fact accounts, in no small measure, for a good deal 
of the odium which Experimental Farms have incurred in the 
past. 



At the Cawnpoi’e Farm I found that the best result in wheat- Manures 
growing, and also in •potato-culture, had been derived from the 
use of wool waste. Biit, on enquiring where it could be obtained, common use. 

I heard that it^carne from a manufactory near by, and that the 
Farm took the whole of the waste. There are but few such 
factories in India, and the amount of wool wuiste produced is 
insignificant. What good can it do the rahjaty therefore, to know 
that, in order to get the best cr6p, he must use what is not even an 
obtainable article ? In another experiment I found that muriate 
(chloride) of ammonia was used, a material far beyond the power 
of the raiyat to get, whatever might be the benefit to be derived 
from it; besides this, the muriate is one of the dearest forms in 
whieh ammonia can be purchased. Also, I saw plots on whicdi 
the refuse w^ater from indigo manufacture, called &eet water (see 
paragraph 348), was used. But it is only here and there that sect 
water can be procured. Again, for an experiment to have been 
properly conducted, the plot for comparison with the one treated 
with seet water should have had supplied to it a corresponding 
volume of ordmary water in order to make the trial a fair one, but 
I could not gather that this had been done. The manures to be 
tried on Experimental Farms should be those which are within 
the power of the raiyat to obtain, and which are in general use 
throughout the country, or else those of which there is some like¬ 
lihood that use will be made in the future. Expensive chemical 
manures imported from England can at present have no place in 
the raiyafs farming system, and, therefore, tliey should not be 
included in practical experiments. I found at the Cawnpore Farm 
a thrashing machine, costing, perhaps, 200 and another at the 
Bhadgaon Farm, wliile Madras i^eports speak of an English 
seed-drill at the Saidapet Farm which cost some 70/. 8uch SaiSy « out 
implements are, on the face of it, beyond the reach of cultivators, 
and it should be only under very special circumstances, such as 
the preferment of a request from (lovernmeut that they should 
be tried, wliich should induce their purchase for any Experi¬ 
mental Farm. It may be desirable, perhaps, to know whether a 
threshing machine would pay to use in the event of wheat being 
sold in bulk, or of its being required clean, or else when coming 
offTarge Estates. But these are exceptional cases, and should not 
form a part of the ordmary duties of an Experimental Farm, the croi«. 
primary object at which is to attempt what may improve the 
raiyafs agriculture. At the Poona Farm I saw arrowroot being 
grown, but, though it flourished well, there was the objection that 
there wus no sale for the produce. It may be said, of course, that, 
though a crop or even an implement may not be immediately 
available, a use for it may be found later on ; such a case is that 
of the potato, a crop first despised, but now largely grown. But, 
though information may sometimes be gained which may be use¬ 
ful afterwards, 1 would urge that, in the main, the principle I 
have enunciated should be kept in view. 

4d3i Experiments should be as simple as possible; they should 
be self-evident, and ought only to need the minimum of explanation. should be simple 
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It is not a good experiment which ho,s a great many issues resulting 
from it ,* an experiment is not enhanced in value by reason of the 
many items that contribute to it, or of the many plots which are 
taken up in its demonstration. There should be clear and 
definite issues involved, and one only rather than a number. 
Each plot of an experiment should be set to answer some definite 
question, and each should be essential to the enquiry, and not 
be merely one of a number making up the series. If it be desired 
to bring out the influence of any particular mamirial ingredient 
or chemical element, the presence or absence of that ingredient 
or element sliould be the one varying J'aofor among conditions 
otherwise alike. 

454 . When mamirial experiments are tried, it is not enough to 
mark out a number of plots upon which the same crop is grown, 
and to apply the manures indiscriminately, without relation 
to one another, the soil or the crop. Something more ought 
to be sought for than to know that this particular manure is 
}) 3 tter than that one ; the principles of manuring ought to be 
aimed at, and the endeavour should be made to find out why it is, 
or what it is in one that makes it superior to another. The 
principle being involved, the application of it to other materials 


to altogether new ones, 


may con¬ 


emhodying that ])rinciple, or 
stitute a further, and possibly advantageous, advance in practical 
knowledge. But if,, as I noticed at Diimraou, at Nagpur, and 
elsewhere, a mimher of manures be chosen without regard to their 
composition or nature, such as bones, lime, superphospliate, salt¬ 
petre, &c., only empirical knowledge as to these particular 
materials will be obtained, and not that of the principles in 
accordance with which they and others like them may prove 
useful. Comparisons should be made upon some clear basis; 
thus, farmyaivl manure, green-manuring, and niglit-soil have a 
certain affinity, in that they" all are what one may term 
organic inanures ”; but bones and nitrate of soda have no 
affinity, nor yet has lime to either of the others. It may be well 
to try whether pbosphatic manures or soluble nitrogenous salts 
are required for a crop, and tlien bones might be tried against 
nitrate of soda, but bones would be hardly sufficient in them¬ 
selves to test the question, and other form; of phosphatic 
manures should be tried aS well. A further question may" arise, 
viz., in what form is phosphoric acid best applied, or in what 
form should nitrogen be used ? Each of these calls for an experi¬ 
ment by itself, which, when solved, may- be turned to the eluci¬ 
dation of the original enquiiy. 

455 . The setting-out of the plan of an experiment, therefore, 
is not such a simple matter, and needs more knowledge and experi¬ 
ence than the amateur agriculturist is able to command. Nor must 
it be forgotten that when an area is once covere 1 by a mamirial 
experiment it is most certainly spoiled for future experiments for 
some little time to come, inasmuch as the manures are not dissi¬ 
pated at once, but their effect will, as a rule, be seen on subsequent 
crops as well. I have constantly found this principle ignored, 
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and experiments liave been started afresh on ground which has 
been variously manured during the progress of a previous trial* 
The essence of a comparative experiment is, that all the plots 
shoruld start fair and level. Yet I find thjit at the Nagpur Farm 
a complete manurial series was conducted for several years 
in succession with manures thoroughly divergent in character, 
such as saltpetre, bone-dust, cattle-dung, green-manuring, &c., 
and then the series was exactly reversed, and manures were put 
on where others, (juite different in nature, had been previously 
applied, the land meantime having had no opportunity of resuming 
its equality of producing power. Satisfactory results in such a 
case could not be expected. 

456. At the Poona Farm an experiment was being tried with 
judr (millet), but over one-half of the area sugar-cane had heen 
the crop, and over the other half, gram (a pxdse). Such 
previous uneven treatment of the land is quite enougli to 
interfere with the success of an experiment. Manures shoxdd be 
chosen with reference to the soil and the crops, and, in drawing 
conclusions, it should be borne in mind what the conditions are. 
Tlius, a soil rich in vegetable matter woidd not be the one on which 
organic manures like cattle-duiig or green-manuring might be 
expected to yield such a high return as on soils less xvell-supplied. 
Nor would soluble nitrogenous mamires be likely to benefit j)ulse 
crops as much as they would cereals. Ileuce, conclusions, in 
order to be sound, must not be laid dowui without referen(*e to 
the particidar conditions that prevail at any one spot. 

467. I am in favour of having what I saw at the Experimental 
Farms at Cawnpore and at Nagpur, viz., a continuous series of 
manurial experiments on some one or moi*e staple crops, such as 
wheat, cotton, sugar-cane, &c., the same crop being grown and 
the same manures being put on year after year. It may be said 
that tin's would not occur in practice, as a rule, but it is the w ay 
in w hich the best information is brouglit out as to the require¬ 
ments of the particular crop, and also as to the effect of the 
different manures used; the varying influence of seasons is 
eliminated, and accidental occurrences are corrected by the 
sequence of several years. Yet this plan must be intelligently 
carried out, and not in tlie w^ay that it w^as done at the Experi¬ 
mental Farm of the Nadiad Agricultural Association. Mr. 
Ozamie had, at the hegiiming, laid out the line of experiment, 
intending the Association to try it upon the general rotation 
adopted in the district, but, the crops having been once sow n and 
the manuring put on, botli w^ere continued year after year afresli, 
just because the “ Director sahih ” had started it in this way. 
On coming there again, some years later, Mr. Ozanne found the 
appearance of the field just as he had left it. 

458. Occasionally, feeding experiments have been undertaken. 
For example, at Saidapet Farm (Madras) I saw^ a pen of four 
sheep being fed on earth-nut cake with other foods, and four 
without any cake. Again, at Poona it has-been attempted to 
gauge the relative milk-yielding qualities of cow^s of different 
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breeds by taking single specimens of each. To anyone who has 
had expei’ience of experiments with cattle or sheep it will be 
readily ajiparent that to attempt to draw conclusions from four 
sheep or from a single cow is almost worse than useless, in fact it 
may often he totally misleading. The personal equation ” with 
farm animals is so great that, unless a suiticient number be 
experimented on, no proper conclusions can be drawn. Animals 
forming a part of an experiment must be of the same lireed, the 
same age, and the same up-bringing, as nearly as possible. In 
the Woburn sheep experiments the number of sheep forming 
each pen is from 20 to 30, and 1 should not like to take a smaller 
number. A\Tien cows are concerned, there come in further 
considerations as to the date of calving, the time of year, and 
other fluctuating circumstances whicli render absolute experi¬ 
ments with milking-cows a very difficult and intricate matter. 
Ill the Rothamsted experiments on the value of silage as against 
roots for milking-cows, Sir John Lawes and Dr. Gilbert were 
not satisfied with less than 30 cows in each set. Of course these 
last experiments were for absolute accuracy, and I woidd not 
say that useful general information coidd not be obtained with 
a considerably wSinaller number of animals ; yet it is quite hopeless 
to attempt it with half-a-dozen sheep, or with two or three cows. 

469. I am strongly in favour, therefore, of having practical 
experiments in India of as simple a nature as possible, and 
involving only clear issues. There are many experiments wliich 
are of this nature, and a plot cultivated or manured in one way 
placed side by side with another cultivated or manured difterently 
may afi'ord more information than any elaborate series offering 
several and often confused issues. The greatest good will, I 
believe, result from exhibiting side by side some native practice 
and another by which it is proposed to replace it. Of this kind 
are the following ; deej) ploughing versus shallow^ ploughing; 
thin seeding ^e7*sus thick seeding; difierent depths of putting 
in the seed ; different times of planting; different modes of culti¬ 
vation ; irrigation by means of heavy or light waterings ; green- 
manuring with various kinds of crops, and so on. 

Similarly, in the case of trials of implements. It is not enough 
to exhibit a new implement and to show what it can do b\^ itself. 
It needs to be put side by side with a native one, and, indeed, 
the cidtivator, before he is persuaded of its value, nvnst 
work tlie two himself side by side on his own holding, other¬ 
wise he will go away from the Experimental Farm or the 
Agricultural Show and content himself with merely saying what 
a good implement the new one is, hut without the least inten¬ 
tion of replacing his own by it. 

460. One great advantage of having all experimental work 
under the general survey of a ‘‘scientific adviser’^ is that, by 
this means the same experiment may he concurrently tried over 
different parts of India. In this way general truths may be 
obtained for the whole comitry instead of for one particular 
spot only. ^ A uniform result would be of far more lasting and 
wide-reaching benefit than more numerous ones which might be 



the outcome of the peculiar circumstances of special districts. 

I would much rather see a joint conclusion of this hind arrived 
at as the result of expci-imental work on Farms than the many 
and often conflicting conclusions which are now drawn. 

461. A few M-^ords may l>e said in regard to the plots them- The size o! 
selves and their arrangement in an experiment. First, as to their 
size. In this respect 1 have not much fault to find with what 
I saw in India. As a general rule, I might put it that the 
maximum size of a plot should be one acre, tlie minimum size 
one-tenth of an acre. For merely trying new crops or new 
varieties of crops, considerably smaller plots might be UvSed, but 
w'liere there is anything of a strictly comparative nature to be 
tested, I do not think that it is thoroughly satisfactoiy to take less 
than one-tenth of an acre. I am well aware that much has 
been said as to the convenience of quite small plots, and of 
“ pot culture ” as against held trials, but “ pot culture ” requires 
far more constant and special watching than field plots, and small 
plots are liable to many more extraneous and accidental dis¬ 
turbances than larger ones. The multiplication of the crop of The disadvantages 
a small j)lot into the facreago return means also the multipli - of 
cation over and over of every slight error, and this may become 
a big one wlien takers on the acre. On a vSmall plot, 1 contend, 
the crop is not a fair index of the acreage yield, for along the 
edges of a ];)lot it will always stand higlier than elsewhere, having 
a wider area from whicli to draw nourisliment; on the other 
hand, iiyury to a single plant either by insect or vermin pest 
or by disease will affect the produce of a small plot, whereas on 
a good-sized one this will be immaterial. I Avell remember being 
taken over an Experimental Station in England which w^as con¬ 
ducted by a strong advocate of the system of small plots. 

Noticing a luxinaant deep green spot on a" patch of wdieat which 
was meant to exhibit tlie effect of w ithholding nitrogen from it, I 
enquired how this green spot came, and I was told that the horse 
used in the ploughing liad, unluckily, chosen this particular spot 
for halting a moment and letting some highly-nitrogenous manure 
fall upon the plot, 'riie plot was only one thousandth of an acre 
in extent, and it is not likely that the horse would have stopped 
similarly one thousand times while ploughing the entire acre, 
nor 'nvould a hare or rabbit, perhaps, nibble oft* from an acre just 
one thousand times as much as it had done from a small plot. 

Besides this, although small plots and pot culture ” may serve 
useful purposes in careful hands, I do not consider the "results 
to be more than inrliratiom of what is likely to occur on the laro*e 
scale, pid, until confirmed by field experiments under the natnml 
conditions which present themselves in practical agriculture, 
they do not carry conviction with them. It is not possible in 
“pot culture” to imitate the natural conditions, nor the influences 
of temperature, atmosphere, ^vater, and soil which are at work 
in the open field. 

. 462 . Tlie system of having duplicate plots in an experiment 
is a very wise one. By this means an anomalous result may 
often be checked, and a satisfactory one be confirmed beyond 
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doubt. The provision of duplicate nnmanured ydots is even more 
important, for, by having these, one in one part of the experi¬ 
mental area, and one in another part, it is at once establislied 
whether the two immaniired plots substantially agree ; in other 
words, wdiether the field is of even producing capacity, and, in 
this respect, suitable for experiment. A great deal or trotible, 
and also money, could, I am sure, be saved in experimental work, 
and far more satisfactory and conclusive, though less compre¬ 
hensive, results be arrived at, were this system of duplicate plots, 
more especially of unmanured or “ standard of reference ’’ plots, 
more extensively used. 

463 . Next, it is a wise provision not to take up, at the outset, 
the whole of the space allotted to an experiment. As the trial 
proceeds, fresh issues may present themselves, which may render 
it desirable to add other plots to the series, or one part of the 
area may not he as uniform as another, and repetition of a part 
of the scheme may he desirable. vSpace for extension of the 
experiment in the future should, accordingly, be reserved. 

464 . Further, it is a good plan to have the experimental plots 
carefully marked out by pegs, and divided by small paths from one 
another, while the area covered by one experiment should be 
separated by a broader Interval from an adjoining one. This pro¬ 
vides for the better supervision and observation of the crop, and, 
by adopting it, differences and iiief|ualit)es can more easily he 
noticed. 

466 . I might here set out a simple plan of experiment which 
is capable of further extension if needed, but which, even as it 
stands, is quite comprehensive enough to yield useful results if 
properly carried out. 

Suppose the plots marked K to he those on which an existing 
native system of cultivation or ordinary method of manuring is 
carried out, and tlie plots marked P to he those on which a /»rc- 
pt^std new system is to he tried, while those marked O represent 
the unmanured plots or hlank plots which test the soil’s natural 
produce. 

We might have tlie following arrangements of the %^'ea, 
according to the space at disposal, or the position of the field :— 

Plot-s 1 2 3 4 6 6 


O Blank experiment or unmacured plot. 
N Native system or present manuring, 
led sysl 


0 


P 

N 

r 

0 


♦ 


• Si>ace for possible extension of experime^at. 

1’ Proposed system or proposofl manuring. 

In either of these arrangements the carrying out of experi¬ 
ment in duplicate would ensure greater accuracy, 
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466. I'o give an inif^tance of M^liat I should consider a good ex- 
])eriinent on the manurial treatment of a crop, I quote tlie following 
from one of the Field Experiments of the Bath and West of Eng¬ 
land Agricultural Society, conducted in 1889 upon the barley crop. 




fal Superphosphate, 
ite of Potash. 

1? 

Ill ■ I 

Ilj 

ii! 1 

!ii 


: ; Manures per 11 crc. 

Upon examining the above scheme it will be seen that each 
plot is set to answ^er some definite question, tlms :— 

1. The duplicate unmanured plots C and F give the natural 

unmanured produce of the soil; they tell whether the two 
parts of the field are of equal fertility, and hence whether 
the area is a suitable one for experimenting on. Also, 
they give the basis for telling to what extent any of the 
manurial applications have been of benefit. 

2. The plots A and B tell whether nitrogen in the form of 

nitrate of soda, or of its equivalent in sulphate of am¬ 
monia, is the better ; as the other manures comprising the 
mixture remain the same in each case, any difference 
would be traceable to one or other of the nitrogen-con- 
taming manures. 

3. The plots A and E, being alike in all respects except in the 

presence of potash salts in plot A, answer the ques¬ 
tion as to whether the addition of potash is beneficial or 
not. 

4. The plots D and E, being alike in all respects except in the 

presence of common salt in plot enable one to tell 
whether it is advisable to add salt to the manurial 
mixture. 

5. The plots A and I) answer the question as to whether the 

dearer muriate of potash is better than the cheaper 
muriate of soda (common salt). 

The above experiment was accordingly designed to bring out, 
with comparatively few plots, some very definite issues as to one 
particular point, viz., the manuring of the barley crop. Further, 
it was tried simultaneously upon no less than 19fannsin different 
parts of England, and on land where in each case the same crop 
(wheat) had preceded .the barley. Hence the results acquired 
special importance, and the experiment was an eminently satis¬ 
factory one. 

This concludes the consideration of the Plan of Experiment 
(commenced in paragrajdi 450). 
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467. R(cording of details ,—During the progress of an experi* 
inent, details of what takes place, either in the ordinary course of 
cultivation, or else ahnormally, should be recorded. Thus, there 
should be notes made of the time at which the different field opera¬ 
tions are carried out, the preparation of the land, the time of 
manuring, of sowing, of watering, of ripening, and of harvest and 
threshing ; also, special occurrences, such as those of heavy rain¬ 
fall, continued drought, frost, blight, failure of plant, injury to plot, 
or other unusual feature, should be recorded. These need not be 
made use of in a Keport, else it may be overburdened with 
details, hut they w^lll certainly be very useful when the results 
obtained are compared, and will aid in explaining the anomalies 
wdiich so frerpiently present themselves in an experiment. It 
may, for instance, he established in this way that one part of an 
experimental plot is always of higher natural productive power 
than another, or that one part, by its situation or exposure, is 
more liable to damage of crop than anotlier; all such irregu¬ 
larities vshoiild be taken into account, and they can only be 
found out by continuous watching of the experiment durmg its 
progress. 

In the generality of experiments which w’ould he carried on 
at Farms in India it is desirable that, so far as is possible, a com¬ 
parative record of cost of cultivation should be preserved, and 
also that, w^here manurial experiments are tried, the cost of the 
different manures and their application should be noted and 
clearly indicated. It is wudl that each plot of an experiment 
should be distiiictlj labelled, the label bearing a concise descrip¬ 
tion, both in English and in the vernacular, of the treatment of 
the plot and the experiment of wliich it forms a part. This 
should contain a statement of the cost of the manure, when any 
has been applied. Tlie importance of being able to see at a 
glance what is intended to he conveyed by an experiment is 
obvious. In more distinctly scientific experiments the factor of 
cost does not enter, as the object is to test a theory or ascertain 
a truth, Avhatever the cost and trouble involved may be. Ibit in 
experiments that are to hear directly upon actual practice the 
question of relative cost must not he excluded, and it becomes 
in the end the standard of appeal by which success is to be 
gauged. At the same time, the very circumstances of an Experi¬ 
mental Farm, the necessity of using hired labour, the extra cost 
of superintendence, the smallness of the plots, the additional 
expenses involved in separate cultivation, harvesting, thresh¬ 
ing, &c., prevent the statements of cost from being more than 
relative in character, and they do not represent actual costs. 

468. Rcciyrdlng of results ,—The recording of results should be, 
as far as possible, upon one uniform plan. On looking over tlic 
Keports of Experimental Farms I find that in the statement of har¬ 
vest returns the results are sometimes given in terms of increase or 
decrease per plot, as compared with the standard, or unmanured, 
produce, sometimes in reference to difference per acre, and some¬ 
times in terms of percentage of difference.” It w^ould be much 
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better if an uniform system were inaintained throtigliout. When 
the Report is written in English, the most convenient standard of 
reference is the acre, and the weights should be taken in tons, 
cwts. qrs. and lbs., or else in bushels. There is no need to over¬ 
burden a Report by stating the produce “^per plot.” What a par¬ 
ticular plot produces is of no interest; it all depends upon what 
the size of the plot may happen to be. If, howmver, the Reports 
be written in the vernacular, it is difficult to say wdiich is the 
best plan to adopt, whether the local land measure and local 
weights, or whether ‘‘ standard ” ones, should be taken. The dif¬ 
ferent values attached to the bigha (land measure) and the maund 
(weight standard) in the various Provinces make the interpreta¬ 
tion of results difficult. The Imperial rnaxmd of 82^ Ih. and the 
English acre would probably be the best understood standards.” 
The most natural plan at first sight would seem to be to use the 
local equivalents, but, seeing that the experiments are intended 
also for comparison -with other parts, the best way w oiild be to 
adopt, both in the English and the vernacular Reports, a double 
system of classification, the one local, the other general, and to 
put them side by side, with the necessary explanatory remarks 
as to the terms used. 

In every case I think that increase or decrease should be stated 
in terms of increase over standard plot,” or “ increase over un¬ 
manured plot,” calculated upon (a) the tiere, (i*). the local higha. 

In some Reports I have noticed that the attempt has been made 
to translate the results obtained into a money figure. It may be 
naturally argued that, since the money gain is tlie final test, an 
experiment ought to shmv wdiat this is. The same feeling has 
been expressed with regard to English experiments, hut I may 
say that I have always upheld the system which I consider much 
l>etter, to state the actual results obtained, and to lea^ e 
people to apply them to their individual and varying circum¬ 
stances. This has noiv, so far as England is concerned, been 
recognised as the best plan to follow^, and I certainly advocate it 
for Experimental Farms in India. The weights obtained at 
harvest are actwaZ-ones, and/abvays remain good for purposes of 
reference or comparison ; they are facts obtained. The money 
values that one may assign to the items of produce are, however, 
hypothetical^ and depend entirely upon the particular conditions 
that may prevail at the time they are made, and these conditions 
are liable to constant fluctuation. Thus, what may be profitable 
under one set of circumstances may be converted into a loss 
under different surroundings; and so, while no one can dispute 
the actual weights obtaine^d, the translation of them into mon^y 
figures niay involve erroneous assumptions, or, at least, assump¬ 
tions which have hut limited and local application. A single 
incident wdll elucidate this ; it makes a considerable difference 
in farming whether the ])rice to he put on produce is the selling 
price in the market or the price of it consu 7 ned on the farm ; 
often it may happen that there is no market for a certain article 
in one‘district, thongh there may he in another ; straw' or green 
fodder may, near a town, be highly profitable to sell, wffiile, 
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at a distance from a town they may have only their conmimhu/ 
values. It is decidedly better, thei'efore, to state the results of 
an experiment as they are obtained, and then to leave each person 
to apply them to his individual case, and to translate them into 
the money figures that would hold good in his own district. 

469. Examination and Pnblicatwn of Results.-* T\ie absence 
of a careful and critical examination of the results obtained 
has been one of the worst features of experimental work in 
India, and it is largely ow ing to this fact that it is so difficult, 
when taking up any Farm Report, to do what may be called 
“make head or tail out of it.” Something more is needed 
than merely to put down the results obtained, and to leave 
them in a tangled, imassorted, and often self-contradictory 
form. Each result should be studied by itself first, and then 
in the light of other results, and it should only be allmved 
to be put on record after it has stood the test of critical exami¬ 
nation. It has been said, and rightly said, that failures, as w^ell 
as successes, should be recorded, and that there is often much 
to be learnt from failures. With this I fully agree, and I think 
it is quite right that failures should be recorded, and the reasons, 
if known, should be set out. But, when an experiment is 
thoroughly bad in design, or when it has been damaged during 
progress, or when results obtained are evidently unsatisfactory 
or contradictory, I cannot see the force of putting out the 
experiment in detail, and of trying to draw conclusions from it, 
still less of burdening a Report wdth it, and of burying a good 
experiment amidst the records of bad ones. If desired, these 
may be put in a separate section, but the main Report should, I 
think, consist purely of the record of those experiments wffiich 
have passed a critical examination, and which constitute a 
distinct advance in agricultural knowledge. The examina¬ 
tion of the results, it is clear, demands the employment of 
someone particularly qualified for the w^ork ; such a man, for 
instance, as the proposed “ Kscientific adviser ” w'ould be. As I 
said in the last chapter, this would, I consider, constitute one of 
his chief duties. VVhen results are obtained at any Experimental 
Farm they should be sent to the “scientific adviser” for his 
perusal and examination, and it should he for him to say which 
experiments are good and satisfactory, and to he placed on record, 
and which ones should first be tried over again, or should be 
omitted altogether. Of course, it would be quite understood that 
the^ “ scientific adviser ” would have no |)ositive veto on the publi¬ 
cation of what he did not approve of ; all he could do w ould be to 
offer his opinion, and it w'ould still be quite open to Provincial 
Goverinnents to print what they liked. At the same time, how¬ 
ever, as the Imperial Government would, in all probability, issue 
a record of experimental w^ork for the w^hole of India, it is only 
reasonable to suppose that they would only take cognisance of 
what the “ scientific adviser ” deemed w^orthy of publication. 
The issue of a general Report of this kind, not for one Province 
alone, but to combine the results of work in the several Provinces, 
would be very useful. 
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I Jiiaj be allowed te give, fi’om my own experience, an instance 
of the useful supervision which sucli a “ scientific adviser ” could 
exercise in the elimination of bad or imperfect results from good 
ones. When asked to go over the Report of one of the Experi¬ 
mental Farms in India (the Farm being, I might add, certainly 
one of the best), 1 found drawn up at the end of the Report the 
results obtained for each experiment carried out. This had been 
done in the form recommended, after general conference wdtli 
Agricultural Directors, by the Revenue and Agricultural Depart¬ 
ment in their Circular, No. 143 a, 28th December 1885. In the 
column entitled Comparative Record of Experiments ” were 
given no less than 35 different results for this one Farm. After 
going carefully over these, and after eliminating the ones which 
I considered unKsatisfactory, the number of results was reduced 
to 11, and these 11 results were all that I should have advised 
being placed on record. It would be far better to have, and far 
easier to follow, 11 good results that would bear criticism, than 
35 results, many of which would not. 

470 . Dissemination of Results .—Upon the wide dissemination, Di^mination of 
in a clear and intelligible form, of the results of experiment 
depends much of their value and also popularity. There should 
not be too many Reports, and 1 should say that an annual one for 
each Farmer vSet of Farms is all that is needed. There is no 
call to have a Report for each season’s crops. 

It Is not possible to preserve complete nniformity in the 
returns, nor to lay down any precise plan for setting out the results. 

One experiment may require to be stated in one way, another 
in a ditferent way. The most that can be done is to make these 
as alike as circumstances will permit, and to have one system of 
units adopted in one column at least, of the returns, so that they 
may be comparable at a glance, and not have to be calculated 
on to a common basis. Thus, to give results in one case in 
weight per acre, in another in Aveight per local bigha^ at one time 
in mounds of 80 lbs., and in another in mounds of 40 lbs. [as in 
Gujarat (Bombay], or in maunds of 28 lbs. (as in Coorg), is sure 
to cause confusion; and, therefore, the adoption in one column of. a 
statement in terms of acres, and of tons, cwts. qrs. lbs., or else of 
bushels, is necessary. Tliis should be done in the English Report. 

But I think it is very desirable that the Reports, or at least an Reports in the 
abridged version of them, should be ])ul)lished in the vernacular ^ 

also, and be disseminated in this form. It is mainly by such means 
that the Avork done at Experimental Farms can be popularised, 
and its results be ))rought to the knowledge of the cultivators. 

I read that already a considerable number of the neighbouring 
cultivators visit the Cawnpore Farm ; hut if there were a Report 
of the experinients in the vernacular, together Avith a plan of tlie 
the Farm, the latter would become an object of far more interest. 

This leads me to observe that it Avould be a good plan to periodical risits 
organise periodical visits to Experimental Farms, AA^hen, under the 
guidance of the Superintendent or Manager visitors might be 
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takpri round to study the experiments, and any necessary expla- 
uations in%ht be given on the spot. ‘ ‘ , 

The publication and dissemination of the results of experi¬ 
ments should be undertaken by GoTernment, and not be a direct 
chai'ge upon the Farms. 

471. Need of Time and Paticnce.-Ai^ in any agricultural ivork, 
time and patience ai‘e required, it is in that of experimental 
enquiry. A result is really nojb a good one until it.has been 
repeated, and sometimes often repeated, with the same result. It 
is only by repetition that errors can be avoided, and accidental 
circumstances be eliminated. A difference of season may easily 
cause a difference of crop, or .even of result ,* but liy repeating 
the experiment the varying influence'of season .will be checked. 
I regard it as far more useful to get one sound result, the out¬ 
come of trial in different years, and under varied conditions, 
than to get fifty or even a hundred results wdiicli subsequent 
experiment might disprove. I sincerely tnist that, if a fresh 
impetus be given to experimental work by its re-estahlishment 
tmder a system such as 1 have‘proposed, Pro vincial and Imperial 
Departments of Agriculture wull recognise that time and patience 
must he given, and that they should be content to wait for solid 
results, rather than that they should press those in charge to 
give returns wliich, unsupported, have hut little value. 

The financial 
test is not to be 
applied to 

Kx rK'rimental 
lurais. 

472. Financial Test not criterion of success, — I have already 
drawn paragraph 442) a clear, distinction between Farms for 

experimental and those for demonsfrafion purposes, and in the 
foregoing paragraplis I have mentioned, in pasisiiig, several circum¬ 
stances which constitute differehces between farms under ordinary 
cultivation and those devote^d purtdy to experiment. The financial 
result of the 'working of an Experimental Farm should not be taken 
as the criterion of its success. As I pointed out, w hen diffei’ent 
systems are put to a test, there may be many which prove unsuev 
cessful, and perilaps only one a success, or else all alike may he 
found to be inferior to an existing practice. This is not money 
thrown aw’^ay, thoVigh it is money spent; knowledge is gained in 
this way, and it may be the means’of savmg much larger expense 
in the future. But there are other matters, special to an Experi- 
menfcal Farm, which involve e^ependiture not ordinarily incurred. 
When areas are small, as experiinental plots generally kre, and 
when these are mai'ked out and separated from one another by 
paths, &c., tluur cultivation is of necessity much more expensive, 
and the ground is hot so^fully covered as if a whole stretch were 
cultivated alike. Tlie application of manures, or of w^atering, is 
more difficult, and involves more care and timewdieri' harvest 
comes, crops have .to be kept separate on the different plots, and to 
be reaped, threshed, and wxughed separately.* The entire economy 
of labour on the large scale is tost thereby; But it is in the 
matter of the. employment of labour that a heavy hxmlen rests 
upon Experimental Farms, and one which constitutes a great 
difference between the conditions of the Farm and those ^ of 
jthe raiyafs smalt holding. The raiyat employs on his holding 
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his own labour and that of his family, rarely using any hired 
labour ; but on an Experimental Farm all must be hired labour, 
and it is often very hard to procure this, nor is the labour always 
of the best, for a man does not work with the zeal that attaches 
to his own cultivation. 

X have looked into the expenditure of Experimental Farms in 
India, and although there have been instances, especially in the 
case of Saidapet (Madras), of excessive expense incurred, I 
cannot say that I think that, on the whole, unreasonable sxxms have 
been spent on these Farms. The Bhadgaon (Bombay) Farm, com¬ 
prising 1,200 acres, cost over and above receipts, in 1888, Es. 990 
only, and in 1889, Es. 743 only, exclusive of the superintendent’s 
salary of Rs. 3,000; the out-of-pocket expenditure on the Nagpur 
(Central Provinces) Farm of 90 acres, was, in 1888-89, Es. 3,744, 

These amounts do not read as large ones when compared with the 
600/. to 700/. a year which the Duke of Bedford gives for the 
support of the Woburn Experimental Farm of the Royal Agricul¬ 
tural Society of England, or the very much larger sum (probably 
about 3,000/.) annually expended by Sir John Ljlwes upon the 
world-known Rothamsted experiments. In the United States of 
America there are 54 Experimental Stations, all of w^hich are sub¬ 
sidised by the State, a sum of 3,000 /. a year being paid to each. 

473. Suitability of present Experiments ,—I liave no fault to find, The kind of 
as a rule, with the kind of experiments which have been conducted 
on Experimental Farms, and I wmuld not suggest, therefore, any 
divergence from, or great extension of, what has been the aim in 
the past, for the general aim appears to me to have been good. 

What I do find fault with is, the way of carrying the experiments 
out; that is, I blame the plan rather than the object. Experi¬ 
ments on the manuring of particular crops may be perfectly good 
ones if the manures used are such as are readily procurable, but if 
they are expensive chemical manures the object may be deprived 
of any practical outcome by the plan being bad. The comparative 
produce of a crop under different systems of cultivation, different 
methods and times of so\ying, different deptlis of ploughing, varying 
amounts of watering, &c., may form a fitting subject of enquiry ; 
so, also, may the inflaence of the selection of seed and of change 
of seed, the out-turn of crops, the growing of new crops and 
new varieties of crops, the trial of new implements, &c. The 
general line tliat experimental enquiry should take is to exhibit 
side by side a local practice or native system, be it of cultivation 
or of mechanical device, and another practised elsewhere in 
India oi introduced from abroad, and then to see which one is 
the most successful in its results. 

Then there are more extended but very necessary enquiries, 
s^h, for example, as that wdiich Mr. Ozanne originated at 
13hcidgaon, on the feasibility and cost of establisliino’ Fuel 
Reserves ; and, again, the more extensive one of the breedinxr 
of cattle. ® 

474. Seed-^yrowing and Cattle-breeding at But there is 
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still another purpose which Experimental Farms, in tlie broad sense, 
can usefully ftillil,riz., that of becoming centres for the'growth and 
distribution of pure and selected seeds, and for tlie k^cation of stud 
bulls, as well as, in some cases, for the breeding of cattle, and the 
distribution of bulls to the districts around. Objects of this kind 
would have to be carried out on an area apart from the more 
specially expei'imental one, but they might very well, whei’c oppor¬ 
tunity serves,form adjuncts to an Experimental Farm, and could 
be worked concurrently with tlie latter under the one su})ervision. 
This is actually done, so far as\seed-groAving is concerned, at the 
Cawnpore Farm, whilst, at Bhadgaou, cattle-rearing is an impor¬ 
tant part of the work of the Farm. Reference to these has already 
been made in Chapter XIII., paragraph 310,and in Chapter XL, 
paragraph 257. At Cawnpore a separate area of 12 acres, at¬ 
tached to the ICxperimeiital Farm, is utilised for growing cereals 
for sale as seed, and another area of over 50 acres is kept as a 
fruit and vegetable garden. 

It is certainly one of the most mseful functions that a Govern¬ 
ment Farm can serve, to act as a seedHlistributing centre, and, 
Avhere conditions are favourable,"as a cattle-breeding farm also, 
and both these objects might often be carried on concurrently 
with the more special w ork of experiment. 

475. Demonstration here are other Farms which, 

though not experimental in charaoteiv are so closely allied to Ex¬ 
perimental Farms as to call most suitably for treatment here. 
These are the Demonstration Farms,” to w^hich reference has 
already been made. The purpose of these Farms wmuld he to sho“vv, 
on a practical scale, the result of what has, by experimental trial 
on the smaller scale, proved to be beneficial. By means of them 
the advantage of a better mode of cultivation, of a new crop, or of 
an improved implement, could be set forth, and be brought home 
to the cultivators. It is not enough to have an Experimental 
Farm alone, but along with it shouid go a Farm for demonstration 
purposes. In this respect there is a decided ditference between 
India and England. In England the farmers are the demon¬ 
strators, and they are the distributing medium, but it is not so in 
India, and wdiat is w^anted is the connection between the Experi¬ 
mental Farm and the raiyat. This it is which a Demonstration 
Faim can supply, and it should be the means of bringing to the 
very door of the cultivator practices and processes which have 
been proved experimentally to be better tliaii bis owui. In this 
way the superior cultivation of one locality may be transferred 
to another wdiere inferior cultivation prevails. 

A Demonstration Farm should be expected to pay its expenses, 
inasmuch as it is intended to shoiv wdiat is tlie most profitable prac¬ 
tice. At the same time a certain allow ance must be made for the 
extra expense of hired labour, against which, on the other hand, 
must be put a fair subsistence amount for the raiyat and his 
family, who would otherwise be occupying the land. 

476. Private Farm.—In some cases it may be possible to in¬ 
duce cultivating landowmers to imdertake experiments on their 
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own laud, or it may be advisable, instead of having a separate 
-Demonstration Farm, to have the demonstration carried out upon 
a field in the actual occupancy of a tenant. If the latter be done, 
it may be necessary to guarantee the tenant against any possible 
loss arising from his having undertaken the trial, and to award him 
compensation for any loss of crop resulting from his having done so. 

Where a private individual undertakes an. experiment in this 
way, or gives his land for demonstration purposes, the portion 
devoted to this object should he under the notice and control of 
the Director of .Agriculture, or of the expert assistants acting 
under hitm 

Judging from the number of instances in which landowners 
have alreadv given part of their land for experimental purposes, 
alike in Bengal, the North-West Provinces, Bombajr, and 
Madras, it is not likely that there will be any difficulty in ob¬ 
taining whatever land is required. 

In the North-West Provinces there are no less than six private 
farms used either as Experimental or Demonstration Farms. One of 
the largest is at Meerut, and belongs to Kai Bahadur-Debi Singh ; 
another near Cawnpore consists of 165 acres, and is conducted 
by Mr. Lacliman Parshad, Personal Assistant to the Director of 
the Agricultural Department, Noiiili-West Provinces. 

It has been urged witli much weight that Court of Wards’ 

■Estates could well be made Demonstration Farms, for exhibiting 
what is found successful at an Experimental Farm, and of thus 
bringing tlie results to the cultivators’ doors. This, it seems to 
me, might very well be done. 

Another class of farm on which experiments, both with crops 
iuid with implements, might be conducted, is comprised in the 
farms attached to Cxovernment Breeding Studs, such as those at 
Saliaranpur, Hapur (near Meerut), Hivssar, and elsewliere. 

477 . It now remains for me to brieHy review the different 

Experimental Farms whicli I visited. I do not purpose to go ' 

exhaustively into a detailed account of the different experiments 
then in progress, still less into the past lilstory of the several 
Farms. What I wish to do is to remark generally upon the 
more prominent points tliat struck me when I went to each 
Farm. 

478 . North-West Provinces ,—Cawnpore Fann ; 

The first that I will take is the Cawnpore Farm, partly because, after tlie 
Si^iidapet Farm (now practically abolished) it is one of the earliest Experi¬ 
mental Farms, and partly because it is the one which I visited most fre¬ 
quently^ and followed most particularly. Indeed, I made it a point to 
watch here the different crops at all the various seasons of the year, 
u mapy of the other Farms, and in spite of the representations made 
by thosSe who carry it on, the Cawnpore Farm is still generally known as 
the model farm.” It has been pointed out that it neither aspires to be a 
moiel, nor yet IS it a‘‘farmin the ordinary acceptation of the term, 
it IS in reality an “ experimental station ’’ in the true sense, to which is 
added a certain area for the purpose of growing selected seed. As such, I am 
ready to say that .1 consider that the Cawnpore Farm fulfils well the purpose 
of its establishment It is a well-conducted Experimental Station, in a con- 
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venient position, and -with a suitable soil ; and, though faults in detail may 
be found with it, the general conception and working of it are thoroughly 
good. The Oawnpore Farm is, I think, more like what an Indian Experi¬ 
mental Station should be than any other I met with in the country, although 
its younger rival, !Nagpur, bids fair in some respects to threaten its leading 
position. The good work done at the Oawnpore Farm is due, in great 
measure, to the succession of good men who have had the oversight or the 
actual charge of it. From its inception in 1874 through the energy and 
interest shown by Sir John Strachey, it can claim to have had in the past 
the help of such men as Sir Edward Buck, Mr. J. B. Fuller, and Colonel 
Pitcher; while, at the time of my visit, under the charge of Mir Muhammad 
Husain it continued to do good and useful work. In fact I was much 
pleased with the Cawnpore Farm, and was not prepared to find in India any¬ 
thing which so nearly came up to my idea of what an Experimental Station 
should be. It is well to note, after the disparaging remarks that I heard 
about this and other Farms, that I found the crops to be a great deal better 
than those on the adjoining fields belonging to the cultivators around. On 
one side a wire fence divided the fields of the Farm from those of the culti¬ 
vators, and the superiority of the Farm’s crops was most marked 

One way in which the Farm shows that its design has sufiPered is, that it 
bears the marks of more hands than one having been at work. An experi¬ 
ment has suggested itself to one Director or Assistant Director, and has been 
carried on for a time, and then been dropped or modified by another 
Director. This is the fault of a non-continuous system of direction or 
supervision. A Beport upon the operations at the Farm is now issued once 
every year, though formerly a separate Beport was given for each season. 

The Farm was started in 1874, and comprises 42 acres of experimental 
farming, and t)5 acres of fruit and vegetable gardening- Included in the 
latter are 12 acres put in cereals for the purposes of growing seed for 
distribution. Attached to the Farm is also a workshop where ploughs, 
pximps, and other implements are made and sold, and where a collection 
of iniplements, both of Native and of European make, are exhibited. 

The main objects aimed at by the Farm are :— 

J. To try now methods of cultivation, and to compare them with indi¬ 
genous ones. 

2. To ascertain the probable out-turn of crops for each year. 

3. To try new crops and new varieties of crops. 

4. To ascertain the effect of manures upon particular crops, and to 

try the value of now manurial agents. 

5. To test new implements. 

6. To grow and distribute selected seed. 

7. To make and sell improved implements. 

The farm is very well placed ; it is ready of access from Cawnpore, and 
yet is in the midst of cultivation ; the .soil is very typical of a large area 
in these Provinces, and the position of the experimental field is all that 
could be wished. The cultivation is thoroughly done, and I am fully 
satisfied as to the care that is taken to ensure accuracy in all details. I 
was pre.sent, in April 1890, during the threshing of the cold-season (rahi) 
harvest, and nothing could have been more carefully carried oiitw In fact, I 
would be inclined to say that it erred rather on the side of over-refinement. 

Without going into details of the many experiments which I saw in 
progress, I will just pass a comment here and there a.s it may suggest itself. 
In what is termed the “Standard Series Manure Experimeut” a cold- 
season (rabf) crop, viz,, wheat, and a rainy-season {kharif) crop, viz., maize, 
are grown year after year, the same manures being applied each time. 
This experiment has the great advantage of being carried out in duplicate, 
and the plots, which are 13 in number, are of fair size, viz., 400 square 
yards each. The manures tried are cow-dung, cow-dung ashes, sheep-dung, 
poudrette (night-soil), saltpetre, gypsum, bone-dust, and bone-superphos¬ 
phate. 1 he only one that seems out of place is the bone-superphosphate, 
the day of artificial manures being still distant, but all the others are 
obtainable by the rahjat. There ought, however, to be two no manure ” 
plots, and not one only, in order to check inequalities in the land, and it 
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^uld bo well, too, to give the average of the duplicate plots ia each case. 
The statement of results occupies no less than 17 different columns in 
each separate table, a needless and complicated way of putting them. 
The object should be to set oat tlie results as concisely and with as little 
extra statement as possible. It is of no particular interest to know the 
weight of grain or ttalks on a plot^ or the percentage of grain to stalk ; it 
is enough to state the results of grain, stalk, &c. on the acre. In tho 
Woburn (England) Experiments the return runs thus :— 




Produce per Acre. 

Plot. 

Manure per Acre, 
and Cost. 

Dressed Coni. 

Straw, Chaff, tfec. 



Weight. 

Bushels 1 iier 

Busneib. 1 Bushel. 



1 

1 

1 

i 

1 

1 

1 



For reasons 1 have given before, I do not approve of assuming, as ia 
done at Cawnpore, a money value for the crop, but I would leave each 
person to take the figures obtained and apply them to his own case. 

In a miscellaneous manure series on wheat, manures such as brick-kiln 
refuse, silt, compost, road-scrapings, ashes of weeds, and anmioninm 
chloride are tried one against the other, with the object, it is said, of 
determining the value of refuse not ordinarily used by Indian agricul¬ 
turists. So far as aminonim chloride goes, it might be added, “nor likely 
to be used by Indian agriculturists,” for this form of ammonia is about 
the dearest of all, and as to the other materials, they would never be alike 
in any two districts, and the experiment can only have a local value, if 
even that. I do not consider this a good experiment. 

Miscellaneous manures used on maize comp ise woollen refuse, sheep- 
. dung, cow-dung, poudrette, horse-dung, pigs’-droppings, and saltpetre. 
Woollen refuse gives the best return by far, but, as I said earlier in this 
chapter, it is not a manure ndiich the raiyat can obtain, and the Farm uses 
up all of the local production, so the information from the experiment 
is not of any practical value. It is very doubtful, too, whether horse-dung 
and pigs’ droppings as separate manures have a practical value either, 
•’here is no duplicate unmanured plot here. 

A series of green-maaurniy experiments on wheat is designed to show 
the value of indigo and hemp as preparatory crops, and when ploughed 
in as manure, also of indigo refuse and of the refuse water from 

indigo and hemp manufacture. So far as the previous cropping and also 
ploughiiig-in go, the experiment is good, but the indigo refuse is only 
procurable here and there, while the composition of the refuse waters 
must vary very much in each separate instance. I do not notice that any 
care was taken to put on the comparative plots tho same amount of 
ordinary water as was supplied in the refuse waters. In this experiment 
there are, very properly, duplicate unmanured plots. 

The last of the permanent series of experiments, the foregoing being all 
carried on year by year, is one upon the effect of ploughing for wlieat 
with native ploughs and with “improved” ploughs, to different depths. 
This is a useful experiment, but the plots, being only 300 square yards 
seem to me rather small to accurately test cultivation operations of the 
kind. I would prefer to see it done on a considerably larger scale as the 
frequent turnings and treadings on a small plot are likely to affect this 
result. 
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After these permanent experiments follow a n amber of'others of more v 
or le^s temporary duration, upon which 1 need not dwell long. 

Mai^e is grown on the American plan, as against th^ indigenous systerm ; 
also the difference between early and late sowing is tested.*^ The early 
and late sowing of cotton, the out-turn of 11 different varieties \>f 
imported cotton seed, ai’e tried, and both form useful experiments, though 
the plots on which the varieties of cotton are grown ai;e' somewhat too 
small to test the question of out-turn thoroughly. 

With sugar-cane, different methods of sowing, including indigenous 
ones, are compared ; the yield of different varieties'ol c«arie, an%i the value 
of cane left for a second year, are tested. 

Experiments upon indigo include trials of the use of gypsum as a 
manure, and the difference of early and late sowing.-;. ^ 

Manurial experiments upon wheat are made with cotton-seed cake and 
mustard cake, as against ordinary cow-dung and dung made by animals 
fed with cotton seed. 

Then there are further manurial trials with kainit and woollen refuse 
on wheat, but the value of these is very doubtful, for kainit would have 
to be imported, and, owing to its being the poorest form of potash salts, it 
would be the dearest for which to pay transport ; besides, it seems absurd 
to import kainit from Germany, with only about 23 per cent, of sulphate 
of potash in it, when commercially pure nitrate of potash (saltpetre) Is 
made in India itself. Woollen refuse, too, is not a procurable manure 
in any quantity. 

Better than the last is an experiment on different varieties of whejit, 
the outcome of which is, that a great deal of Mnzaffarnagar wheat (soft 
white) is grown for distribution, and also Sindhi, a bard white wheat, 
which grows very high and is a late variety. 

Varietits of barley have also been tried, and a white huskless variety 
has been very successful. 

Lastly, manuiial experiments have been mad 3 with gypsum upon 
legum'nons crops, and with poudrette, woollen refuse, kainit, gypsum, and 
castor cake upon potatoes, the latter manure being, as before, open tp ibe 
objection attaching to woollen refuse and kainit ; the experiments are 
satisfactory in most other respects. 

The above, with a few others, comprise a long and, on the whole, a very 
useful list of experiments, entailing a great deal of labour and care, but^ 
so far as I could see, very well carried out, and designed to bring out the 
main points to be served by experiments, viz., the comparison of a sug¬ 
gested with an existing practice. 

In addition to the above, there have been attempts from time to time 
to introduce new crops, such as Guinea grass {l^iaknm jumentorum) for 
fodder, and the variety of Sorghum mrcharalum known as sorgho. 

The general out-turn of crops has been estimated from plots grown on 
the Farm, in order to check the forecasts made for the Provinces. But 
this is not satisfactory, for so much depends upon whether the land has 
been watered and manured or not; at Oawnpore, cattle-manure is used, 
and canal irrigation is available. The general out-turn of wheat in 
1888-80 was about 22 bushels per acre over the Farm. 

Implements have been extensively tried at the Farm, including different 
kinds of sugar-mills, sugar-evaporating machines, ploughs and pumps- 
These have been referred to in Chapter XII., paragraph 28d. The exten¬ 
sive see.1 distribution carried on has been spoken of in Chapter XIII., 
paragraph 310. Another useful purpose which the Farm has served is, in 
having been the training ground of a number of apprentices who have 
subsequently gone out to other farms. 

Th'3 Assistant Director, in summing up a recent Ileport, expresses his 
iKhef iliat the Farm has a real, though possibly slow and limited, influence 
on tlu' iiat ve agriculture. People often come to see it, and the services of 
fartn appr^ otic and labourers are often borrowed. Thus, one was sent 
from to the Central Provinces, to teach the making of the unrefiiied 
sugars ter nod f/wr and rdb. Apprentices also come from other places to 
learn on the Farm. 
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The Farm Report (I refer to that of 1888-85)) has a good and clear 
description of the experiments and their aim. I would point out that its 
chief fault is the complication of the results by the giving of so many 
columns in the tabular statements. Again, it would be well to adopt 
greater uniformity of nomenclature ; for instance, in several cases, biffhas 
and acres are mentioned together, and in other cases Ugkm and square 
yards. 

The danger, as regards the future, is, that, owing to the large number of 
niamnai experiments, the laud will be atfected so unevenly that it will be 
a difficult matter to find space for fresh experiments when needed, or, what 
is worse, the results of the trials will not be accurate, owing to the 
difference in the previous treatment of the plots composing them. I hardly 
think that experiments are the most important ones in, India, 

for the difficulty is to get manure of any kind whatever, I would rather 
see more space given to experiments in methods of cultivation. There 
should also be a reserve of land kept over, treated and cropped each year 
much alike; this would serve for the extension of experiments as required. 
I should also like to see considerably more duplication of experiment. It 
is not so important to get a large number of results as to make sure that 
those given are correct, and this can only be verified by repeating them, 
not only on the same spot but on fresh land, and in a succession of 
years. 

It seems to me that the Farm might well bo made use of as one at which 
stud bulls could be located for the breeding of good farm cattle. There 
are ^eat compliints in the neighbourhood that the Brahmaui bulls are 
getting scarcer and scarcer, aud the Farm might in this way supply the 
deficiency. 

479. (wardens at Saharanpur and Lnckiioxc. 

Not altogether of the nature of Experimenhil Farms, though in their 
origin intended to be more or less so, are the gardens at Saharanpur and 
Lucknow. Formerly, experiments were carried on at these, but little of 
this work now remains, the gardens being worked on a commercial basis, 
and being really only used for fhe sale of plants and seeds, the supply of 
drugs to Government stores, and for the training of gardeners. 

Some experiments have been tried on the acclimatisation of English 
varieties of wheat, on the growing of the date-palm {Phoenix dach/lifcra) 
and other plants, but now there is hardly any of this work done, and 
though they form pleasiiut recreation grounds, and do'good in providing 
plants and seeds for sale, the gardens can hardly be classed as Experimental 
Farms, but only as Nurseries, which, in India take the place of those of 
the florists and seedsmen of England. 


Gardena at 
Haharanpur and 
l.uokuow’. 


480. Central Frovinces ,—Nagpur Farm : Nagpur Farm 

This is one of the more recently formed Stations, it having been started rrovinees). 
on its present plan in 1883, although previously to this a large “ model 
farm,’' as it was called, of nearly 400 acres had existed. Tfie present Farm 
is about 00 acres in extent, 07 acres being experimental, and it is based 
upon the model of the Cawnpore Farm, this being accounted for by the 
transference of Mr. J. B. Fuller from the North-West to the Central 
Provinces about that time. The out-of-pocket expenditure on the Farm iu 
1888-80 was .Rs. 3,744 , and in 1889-90, Rs. 6,801. this latter including the 
Ruperintendeut’s pay, not before reckoned in. The Farm is well placed 
being amid cultivation, and yet conveniently situated as regards the town 
ot Nagpur : the field is level, the plots are of a fair size, and the soil is 
typical of large tracts of better-class land in the Provinces. If I took any 
objection to it, it would be on the ground of the soil being rather too 
rich for an Expaumental Station. In the case of India it is better how¬ 
ever to have land which is representative of the district than to have 
soil more distinctly suited to scientific experiments. 

The Farm generally, and the experimental plots, were evidently well and 
carefully cultivated, the whole was in good order, and a close examination 
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Eepbrta leads mo to conclude that the results are accurately and 
faithfully Becorded. 

The present Manager is Mr. Mahaluxmivala, a careful and competent 
man, who takes much interest in the work of the Farm. 

This Farm and the Cawnpore Farm more nearly approach what an Experi¬ 
mental Station should be than any of the other Farms which I saw in ludia. 

Cotton is the chief crop of the Central Provinces, and so it is natural 
that experiments should be largely concerned with it. 

The first series is a manurial one upon cotton. Ordinary cattle*manure, 
poudrette (night-soil), and bone-dust are tried. There are several duplicate 
unmanured plots ; bub in the statement of results neither the quantity of 
manure (in 1888-89) nor its cost per acre are given. On the other hand, 
details such as the area of the field, the serial number of experiment., the 
number of hand-weedings, and the number of bullock-hoeings might well 
be omitted. The plan of the experiment is good, and (I refer to the 
1888-80 Report) the results are consistent, and would show the soil to be 
suitable for experiment. 

The next series is termed “ green-soiling on cotton,” hemp being the 
crop used as manure. By green-soiling ” is, however, properly meant that 
a crop is grown and fed oft on the land, generally by sheep. What was done 
here was green-manuring, i.e., the ploughing in of a green crop preparatory to 
putting in the corn crop that preceded the cotton. In this case, again, 
there are duplicate reference plots. The results of this experiment are not 
conclusive, and their publication might with advantage have been deferred. 
Trials were made with cotton seed prepared for sowing by steeping it in 
sulphuric acid, to remove the wool, as against the native practice of 
steeping it in cow-dung and water. The same was done in 188(5-87, the 
results being then unsatisfactory, but in 1889-90 they seemed to give some 
evid.5nce of benefit accruing from the sulphuric acid treatment. Further 
confirmation is clearly needed before more can be said. 

After this follows a manurial experiment upon HI (Sesamum mdicnm), 
The experiment, however, hardly starts on a fair basis, for these same 
plots, with the same manures each year, had been previously used for a 
permanent series with wheat. Consequently the plots did not begin level, 
and the experiment is rather one upon rotation than on. the HI crop alone. 8o 
little, too, is known about the HI crop or about the manures likely to benefit 
it, that I should consider it better to take fresh land, and not that upon which 
manures had already been used for a number of years previously. 1 should 
also be inclined to regard HI as not a very suitable experimental crop. Great 
anomalies are seen in the returns, owing, I believe, in great measure, to the 
previous manuring and to the unsuitability of the crop. In 1888-89 bone-dust 
and saltpetre gave a less produce than either used alone, and in 188U-00 
cattle-dung an i bone -dust gave less than cattle-dung alone. It is possible 
that bone-dust has done no good, but I do not beheve in the pos.sibility of 
its doing harm. There W'as no duplicate unmanured plot. 

In another case sorgho {Sorghum saccharatum) w^as grown for the purpore 
of making sugar, but very little crystallisable sugar was obtained. 

Experiments on silage-making wnth judr {Sorghmn vulgare) and Guinea 
grass {Pauicum jumentonm) were rather more successful, but the losses, 
Hinounting to 33 per cent, in one case and 49 per cent, iu another, between 
the weights of green stuff put iu and the silaga taken out, are far too high. 
Where silage k to be made every year, I would certainly advocate brick 
or masonry silos in preference to those merely dug in the soil, which have 
only earthen sides and bottom. 

The out-turn of crops is gathered from other plots on which some 12 
difierent crops are grown. So much depends, however, on the soil and 
the manuring given that the results are but of limited value. 

With cold-season (m/;/) crops trials have been made on the effect of 
embanking land in the case of wheat and linseed. The results are not 
encouraging, but the native method, had not been properly studied pre¬ 
vious to the commencement of the trial. 

Green-manuring, or green-soiling, as it is inaccurately called in the 
Report, has been carried out with wheat and linseed, and in another part 
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different manures, sucli as bone-cinst, gypsum, dung, and hemp, have beeu 
tried. In neither case are the results properly comparable. 

The most satisfactory series has been the permanent one on the 
manuring of wheat, this crop having been grown year after year, with 
the same manures each year, these being, all of them, such as might well 
be used for wheat. The existence of this experiment in duplicate adds 
much to itfi value. What is wanting in the statement is the cost of the 
manures. The duplicate experiments agree very fairly with one another, 
several distinctissues are brought out, and the influence of season is checked 
by the repetition year after year ; altogether, the experiment is a very 
good one. 

The averages are also given for the past five years, and the following 
interesting comparisons with the Woburn (England) experiments for 10 
years may be drawn ;— 


■ — 


Maimrea per Acre. 

j Produce of VTlieat. 
Busbols pci* A ere. 

Produce of Straw. 

Cwt. per Acre. 
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. ffagpur • 

No manure - - - - 

J3 

0 

i; 
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17 

17 

a C 

Najfpnr - 

Saltpetre, 240 lbs. 


14 


Wobm'ii * 

Nitrate of soda, 275 lbs. - 

24’ 

25 

1 

Najypur - 

Oattle-dung-, 6 tons - - 

14A 


M 

Woburn • 

Farmyard manure, 4 tons - ; 

1 

21 



In the returns no attempt has been made (and I think wisely) to assign 
any money value to the different yields. I do not like, however, the 
method of roturnirig the produce as “ percentage of increase over produce 
of unmanured plot;" it would be much better to simply give it as “ in¬ 
crease per acre over unmanured produce.” 

An experiment more of the nature of scientific enquiry is that termed 

the Ville series on >vheat. A complete manure, composed of ammonium 
chloride, superphosphate of lime, sulphate of potash, and sulphate of lime, 
is u.-ed on one plot, and on the others one of the ingredients is in succes¬ 
sion omitted and the rest put on, the object being to sec w^hich consti¬ 
tuent it is that the plant requires most. 

In addition, trials have been made with different sugar-mills; different 
varieties of wheat have boon grown ; selected cotton seed has been distri¬ 
buted to cultivators ; and a limited number of new implements have been 
sold. 

But one of the chief functions which the Farm performs is that of being 
the training and instruction ground for the Agricultural Class, of which 
further mention will bo made in the next chapter. 

The Nagpur Farm has not had the advantage which the Cawnpore Farm 
enjoys, of being old enough for the character or the qualities of the laud 
to be sufliciently brought out, and there is still a good deal to be learnt 
about it before experimental work can be fully satisfactory. Besides this, 
the soil does not appear to me so w^ell suited as the Cawnpore one to the 
purposes of experiment. In general, the plan set forth is good, and the 
details are accurately carried out. but the results require a good deal of 
careful sifting before it can with any safety be stated that a definite 
conclusion is warranted. 

At the close of the Beport is a summary or comi)arative record op' 
results. This is done in accordance with the recommendations of tl'f 
Agricultiu’al Conference which met in Calcutta in 1884, but this 
is, I think, both useless and misleading. The same result is made uC'^ ^ 
over and over again to institute comparisons, even where the conditL 
have been quite diverse, and the consequence is, that if a conclusion^JI' 
faulty from any reason, it is brought in time after time, and may lead-^ 
other faulty conclusions being drawn, even where the immediate 
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481 . Bomlay Farms, —The Bombay Goveriitnent owns two 
Experimental Farms, one at Poona, the other at Bhadgaon, near 
Pachora, in Khandesh. But neither is experimental in the full 
sense, the l^oona Farm ])eing used mostly for educational purposes 
in connection with the agricultural branch of tlie Poona College 
of Science, and the Bhadgaon Farm approaching more to a 
‘‘ Model Farm” than any other in India, and being also devoted 
lai^gely to the breeding of cattle. 

The Farms are the outcome of the movement in 1869 to 
establish ‘‘ Cotton Farms ” in India. At the time of the American 
Civil War attention was turned to India as a main source of the 
future cotton supply, and, accordingly, “ Cotton Farms ” were 
established throughout that country under the charge of men sent 
out from England, but wIjo, as a rule, were really nothing better 
than gardeners. After the Civil War was over, the cotton trade 
returned to its normal state, and the Farms then became Model 
and Experimental Farms, and were transferred in 1873 from the 
Cotton Commissioners to the Provincial Governments. In a 
fcAv cases the cotton farmers ” brought over were retained as 
Managers of the Farms, but in most cases they were found unfitted 
for the duties. 

482 . 21ie Bhadgaon Farm 

comprises 1,200 acres, of which only 05 acres are experimental, and 600 
acres are cultivated in the ordinary course, the remainder being grazing and 
pasture land. In 1888 the loss on the Farm w^as BkS. 900, not inchiding the 
•Superintendent’s pay of Ks. 3,000 ; in 1889-90 it was Ks. 3,743, including 
the •Superintendent’s pay. This, therefore, represents the net cost to 
Government. 

It is not an Experimental Station in the sense that Cawnpore and Nagpur 
are, but is really a farm where improved cultivation is attempted, where 
cattle are bred, and where, now and again, a few experiments are tried 
over a limited area. 

Regarding it simply as a farm, I may express my opinion that I think it 
is earned on very ably, and that it is doing genuine good work, although 
the results may be slow in showing themselves. In regard to crops grown, 
there is a striking superiority over those of the cultivators around, and in 
this respect the Farm may rightly be termed a “ model” one. Mr. P. R. 
Mehta, the Manager, and a Diploma holder from Cirencester, is a capable 
and thoroughly practical man, who takes great interest and displays 
much assiduity in carrying out the work. He is one who can and does 
turn his hand to anything that is required on the Farm, and is himself 
no mean “cattle doctor.” I w^as greatly pleased with the Bhadgaon 
Farm as a general though not Experimental Farm, and 1 think that it is 
most creditable that the expense incurred by it is so small as it is. The 
amount spent is really very tiifling, an<l the advantages it is likely to 
afford in the future as a training ground, when agricultural education is 
more developed, will be very cheaply obtained. I am quite sure that few 
of those w'ho complain of the expenditure itjcurred can have been at the 
Farm, or have taken the trouble to see how' it is actually w^orked, or how 
favourably it compares with the cultivation around. Least of all can they 
Jj'jve seen the excellent herd of cattle, or have noticed, as they might most 
”j^c^inly have done, the impress which it is beginning to make upon the 
of the district. Thex’c are respects, undoubtedly, in which the 
^J^adgaon Farm might be improved, but it is, I am confident, an institution 
^^'wdiich the Bombay Government and Agricultural Department may 
proud. It is surprising to me that the expenses are so nearly 
for it has to be remembered that the produce of the different fields is 
jl thered separately, and thrashed and weighed separately, many records 

® £o be kept, and hired labour has to be employed. If the crops could be 
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all put together, and thrashed and stored at once, the Farm would be able to 
pay its expenses quite well, but then it would be a pity to lose the informa¬ 
tion that can be ol)tained here. Seeing this, 1 do not think that the Superin¬ 
tendent ought to be needlessly tied down by considerations of cost. It 
would be much better to devote annually to the Farm a certain sum 
which past experience has shown it to require, and so long as the Farm is 
conducted as at present, the Bombay G-overnment may be assured that the 
money is not being uselessly expended. It is reckoned that about 
Es.5,000 year are wanted, and I should not call this out of the way, 
seeing that the out-of-pocket expenditure on the Wobui n Farm of the 
Royal Agriculturd Society of England amounts to nearly GOO L annually, 
and the acreage is about the sjiine as at Bhadgaon. I cannot help noting the 
tendency of Commis-sioners and Collectors, and Under Secretaries, who 
report on the Farm, to devote their remarks principally to the financkd 
side, and to say but little as to the way in which the Farm is influencing 
the agriculture, and more especially the cattle, of the neighbourhool. 

I need not say more than T have given in Chapter XI. (paragraph 255) 
about the cattle-breeding operations at Bhadgaon, in order to show that 
the Farm is doing good. The readiness of the people to buy the young 
stock is a proof that the operations are appreciated. It is to stock- 
breeding purposes that the Bhadgaon Farm should be more particularly 
devoted, and this has now been recognised by the Government. Forty 
acres of land have been set apart for field experiments, but beyond this 
it is not intended to carry on unremunerative trials. This area has, very 
properly, been sown all over with the same crop, in order to equalise it 
before beginning any regular experiment. Such experiments as have 
been conducted have been upon the growing of different varieties of 
cotton, different kinds of wheat and barley, the pickling of grain, the 
prevention of weevil in grain, and the growth of special crops and trees, 
such as arrowroot, diri-divi (^Caesalpirna conaria^ a material used in tanning), 
mangoes, and guavas, as also on the making of silage and the trial of certain 
implements. More recently an experiment has been started on the cost of 
establishing a fuel and fodder reserve.” This I have referred to in 
Chapter VIII. (paragraph 18G). Silage has been made without difficulty, 
and since I left India the experiment has been tried to make a “stack 
silo “ in the open, instead of digging a pit in the ground. Mr. Ozanne, 
the Director of the Agricultural Department, is endeavouring to keep up 
the supply of pure haul and/Vov cotton (Berar long-stapled vririeties) by 
growing them at the Farm, as also American varieties which have been 
acclimatised at Dharwar. A certain amount of selected seed of different 
kinds is yearly distributed from the Farm, and there are seven iron sugar- 
mills which are let out on hire in the district. Goats thrive well at the 
Farm, and have now replaced the sheep with which it was intended to try 
improvements- The cattle are a pedigree herd of the Mysore breed, 
known as Khillari^ and Malvi cows are kept as nurse cows. A Govern¬ 
ment stallion (Arab) is also located hero, but is jiot much appreciate ! 
as yet. 

A great fault of the Faiun is its isolation ; it is bard to get to, and con¬ 
sequently cannot be easily visited. Half-a-day s journey has to be taken 
from the nearest station, and several rivers have to be crossed or forded. 
The Farm is unnecessarily large, and is not suited as an experimental 
area. The distance from any large town makes the sale of the produce 
not so remunerative as it w-ould otherwise be. In many ways the cultiva¬ 
tion is superior, and I noticed here an attempt made to" preserve the 
cattle-manure. A large quantity is made and kept in a pit, but it might 
be improved in quality if better stored, turned over occasionally, and 
then heaped together more closely ; it was allowed to lie too loosely and 
to become too dry ; a large amount of straw and stalks, wliicb might 
quite well have been used for litter, was left in a dry state, and not mixed 
up with the cattle-droppings and so allowed to decay, while the urine from 
the sheds was wasted to a considerable extent, and during the rainy season 
it mingled with the rain water from the spoutings of the sheds. It would 
be much better to spread the dry stalks, straw, or even fine earth, under the 
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cattle, and thus to soak up the nrine. 33y showing how this could be 
done, GovernUaent Farms like Bhadgaon might prove good practical 
examples. 

There is an educational purpose that the Bhadgaon Farm might 
usefully fulfil. It would be a capital place at which to send into residence 
for a time the agricultural students of the Poona College. Here they 
might see carried out on a practical scale what they had learned theoreti¬ 
cally, and they might do the actual farm work themselves at Bhadgaon. 
A practical class of this kind, following upon the instruction given at 
Poona, would be of great benefit. 

The Bhadgaon Farm might also be utilised as a place to which 
apprentices might come and receive a practical training before going 
out to act as managers of estates, or to look after their own landed 
property. 

483 . The Poo7ia Farm.^ 

as I have said, is not an Experimental hut rather an Educational Farm. 
Different crops are grown, and their yield is estimated ; a few cattle are 
kept, and an attempt has been made to estimate the relative milking 
properties of different breeds, but on a scale far too small to be of any 
use. What experimental work has been done has not, it appears to me, 
been directed to any special end ; as the manager told me, he has to get 
as much out of the land as he can, and it does not fm} him to try experi¬ 
ments. The whole area of the Farm is 66 acres, and it is very con¬ 
veniently placed as regards the town and the College of Science. 

Silage has been made here, but no light is thrown on what the cost has 
been, or whether the system is remunei'ative. The manure from the 
cattle is very badly stored, the urine is almost entirely wasted, and the 
manure heap is little more than a dry rubbish heap. A great improve¬ 
ment in this respect might be made, more especially at a place where 
students come for instruction. 

In one case a comparison has been tried between Khfindesh pair 
(Sorghum vtilgare) and the local kind grown, but, as the previous crop*was 
partly sugar-cane and partly gram (pulse), the plots did not start under 
level conditions. 

As a place where the students of the College can come and see different 
crops grown, and become familiar with them, and with the outlines of 
farm operations, the Poona Farm has an educational value ; but, inasmuch 
as the students do not work On it themselves, it would seem to me very 
desirable that during their course they should be sent to the Bhadgaon 
Farm, where they could see the work carried out on a practical scale. 
It should also be mentioned that at Poona Mr. Ozanne has got together a 
very complete collection of native agricultural implements. 

There used to be another Farm at Hyderabad, in Sind, but there is no 
longer a Government Farm, it having been given up in 1889. The experi¬ 
ments here were of no value. 

484 . At NaMady in Gujarat {Bom.hay\ 

there is a Farm of 12 acres,' inaugurated in 1878, and kept up by the 
Agricultural Association. It is made use of in connection with the 
Agricultural Class attached to the High School. The soil is a rich red 
garden loam, and very deep. 

Manurial experiments for^m the principal work. These are upon ragi 
(inillet), tur (pulse), and juar (millet) ; also an extensive series upon 
tobacco, to which reference has been made in paragraph ,368. Different 
varieties of cotton, American and indigenous, as also of the castor-oil 
plant, are tried. Male buffaloes are used in ploughing, a practice not 
locally adopted, but which it is sought to introduce, and iron ploughs are 
also employed. There is a museum attached to the Farm, containing 
specimens of cotton, cereals, &c., and in the town is a seed store, main¬ 
tained by the Association, wdiere pure seed can be got by cultivators. 
The IVm is given rent-free by Government, so long as it is available for 
the Agricultural Class ; the yearly expenses, amounting to Rs. 400, are 
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more than covered by the out-turn. The Association hold a Cattle Show 
biennially at Nadiad. 

485. In the Native State of Baroda 

experimental work bids fair to make a good beginning, for not only does 
his Highness the Gaekwar take a great interest in agriculture, but he has 
also secured the services of Mr. Middleton, formerly a distinguished 
agricultural student at home, as Professor of Agriculture at the Baroda 
College. In company with Mr. Ozanne and Mr. Middleton I went over 
the proposed Experimental Farm, and I need but say that I am sure that 
what Mr. Middleton does he will do well, and his presence in India will be 
a distinct gain to agriculture in that country. As the experimental area 
had not been taken up when I was there, it is of no use for me to refer 
further to it, except to say that I look to much good resulting from it, as 
Mr. Middleton is, perhaps, the first man who has come out to India who 
has combined a practical acquaintance of agriculture with good general 
knowledge of agricultural science. 

When at Baroda I also visited another Experimental Farm, as it was 
termed, carried on by Mr. Kacherao Jadhava, an ex-student of the Royal 
Agricultural College, Cirencester. An Agricultural Class is supposed to 
come here for practical instruction, and at the time of rny visit 1 saw the 
students working away on plots a few yards square, which had about a 
dozen plants of some crop growing on them. All looked pretty enough, 
but I could not say more. Attached to the Farm was a wpnderful collec¬ 
tion of implements, gathered, I should say, from all parts of the world, 
and^ at great cost, too, but with utter disregard to the conditions of 
Indian agriculture. Here, for example, was a huge waggon from 
Germany, used in that country for bringing brewers’ grains and beet-root 
pulp from breweries and distilleries, and requiring, perhaps, some six 
horses to draw it! Here, too, were huge iron seed-drills, heavy iron 
ploughs, manure distributors, and seed-barrows for sowing clovers and rye 
grasses among barley. Mr. Kacherao also had a chemical laboratory is 
the town—at least, there was a very complete set of chemical apparatus 
there, if nothing else. 

This Farm and its belongings must have cost a very considerable sum, 
and I should like to have seen the money better bestowed in the cause of 
agricultural improvement. 

486. 

In addition to the Farms in the Bombay Presidency here mentioned, 
there are fruit gardens at Ganesh Khind, near Poona, comprising 80 acres, 
and devoted to the growing of mangoes, and more especially to the pro¬ 
pagation and sale of grafted mango trees. This culture is also carried on 
to a more limited extent on a part of the Poona Farm. A large quantity 
of grass is cut green from ofi: the Ganesh Khind plantations. 

487. The plans for future experimental work in Bombay com¬ 
prise the establishment of a Stock and Dairy Farm at Alegaoii 
and the starting of new Experimental Farms of small extent in 
five or six different districts of the Presidency, notably the 
Southern Maliratta country, the Konkan, and Gujarat. The 
object of these is to test in one locality the results obtained at 
others, and so to establish their value in relation to the different 
conditions and soils that occur throughout the Presidency. 
With the view of supervising these, a European Superintendent 
of Farms has been appointed, wliose special work it will be to 
look after the Farms and the experiments at them. Against 
these proposals I have no decided objections to urge, so long as, 
it can be clearly established that a distinct need exists for the 
Farms ; but on this I can hardly give an opinion. The wants of 
one district will not be those of another, and crops and methods 
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of cultivation will differ too. If arrangements can be made for 
erticient supervision, and if, as I have said, a primd facie case 
can be made out for the establishment of a Farm, or for the 
testing of any particular local practice, then there is the warrant 
for its existence. But unless the object be clear and unmistak¬ 
able, and the necessity for experimenting in a particular district 
be shown, I do not regard the starting of fresh Farms as 
advisable. Something more is needed thaira ‘^general idea ” as 
to the usefulness of an Experimental Farm. 

488. Saidapet Farm. The earliest of all the Experi¬ 

mental Farms was Saidapet, established in 1865. It is also the 
one on wliich the greatest attempts have been made to introduce 
new practices and new implements to the notice of the Indian 
cultivator. The past expeuditure on the Farm has been con¬ 
siderable, and it has now been finally abandoned as an Ex])erimental 
Station. From 1871 to 1887 it was under the direction of Mr. 
W. B. Eobertson, and was supplemented in 1876 by the starting 
of an Agricultural College. It is not for me here to go into the 
past history of the Farm, nor to discuss at length the steps which 
have led to its abandonment. It is enough to say, in the words 
of the Director of the IMadraKS Agricultural Department, “The 
“ results attained at the Farm are, so far as the agriculture of 
“ the country is concerned, purely negative ; no attempt is made 
“ to connect the one with the other.’’ Undoubtedly this failure 
to bring itself into snfiiciently close communication with native 
agriculturists has had mucli to do witli the result, but there 
have been other causes too, prominent among which has been 
the constant change of policy adopted by the Madras Govern¬ 
ment towards the Farm, and the refusal to supply it wdth the 
necessary funds ; yet another has been the unsuitableuess of the 
spot chosen for the Farm. It is, as I have described it elsewhere, 
little more than a sand-hill, and ought never to have been selected 
as the site of a Farm. It is too small for stock-breeding, and 
too poor and barren for crop-growing. It may serve in some 
ways as an Educational Farm for the use of agricultural students 
at the Saidapet College, but for little more. At the time of 
my visit experimental work had been almost entirely given up. 
From being partly under the Agricultural and partly under the 
Educational Department, the College is now to be separated 
from the Farm, and to be placed, along with its Principal, under 
the Educational Department. The 300 acres of which the Farm 
originally consisted have now been reduced to 60 acres, and will 
simply serve the purpose of illustrating the grow^th of different 
crops. 

The cattle I saw at the Farm were 12 Kellore.cows and 16 Nellore and 
Aden bulls, and they were very good indeed. The bulls are kept for stud 
purposes, and their services are available, at a low fee, for stock belonging 
to cultivators, but they are not much made use of. I have mentioned pre¬ 
viously an experiment carried out.on sheep ; four being fed on earth-nut 
cake with other food, and four without the cake ; but I pointed out also how 
inadequate the number of animals was for the purpose paragraph 458.) 

There is, however, one point that the Saidapet Farm has done very 
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considerable good in showing, viz., that cattle can be kept perfectly well 
on the “box” system, that is, with litter under them, and that the 
manure obtained in this way is far more valuable than that got in the 
ordinary way. During my Madras tour I came to one or two farms 
whore cattle were littered, and manure kept in heaps, well beaten down 
and covered with earth, and T think the Saidapet Farm has done a useful 
work in demonstrating the advantages of the system. I am sure that 
its adoption would be one of the best ways of benefiting Indian agriculture; 
that is, by making the manure supply more valuable, and allowing less 
waste to take place. 

IsTo Experimental Farm has worked harder than Saidapet in trying to 
introduce iron ploughs, and here and there (more especially where there 
has been a considerable area to till, so that time has been a matter of 
importance) some few iron ploughs are used by landed proprietors ; but 
they have hardly come down to the small cultivators yet, though much 
ingenuity has been expended on simplifying them, and on decreasing their 
cost. 

489. 

I visited at Madura what was formerly the Experimental Farm of the 
Madura Farmers^ Club, but which lias now been given up, except so far 
as the dairy part “of the Farm is concerned. It comprises 30 acres, and 
started in 1883, under the care of a student from the Saidapet College. 
Experiments were carried out with improved ploughs and water-lifts, with 
fodder-crops and tobacco, and on the breeding of stock. But it does not 
appear that any definite fresh experience was gained, and interest was soon 
lost in the Farm. There is, however, a ready sale for milk in the tc\wn, 
and this part of the farming has been kept up and pays well; there are 
some 14 cows in milk, very fair cattle, some of them Aden cows, the others 
country stock, and they are fed with earth-nut cake, fodder-crops, &c. 
The average daily yield of milk per cow is 12 lbs. 

490. In September 1888 an Agricultural Committee was ap¬ 
pointed to enquire into the operations of the Madras Agricultural 
Department, and the Report of this Committee was presented to, 
and considered at, the Agricultural Conference at Simla, in 
October 1890. As regards Experimental Farms in Madras, the 
Report does not speak favourably. Efforts at improving the 
breeding of cattle, sheep, and horses have, it is said, not done 
any real good, nor has anythmg been introduced in the way of 
machinery which has taken a real hold upon the cultivators 
except the Belieca sugar-mill. At the Saidapet Farm the value 
of deep tillage, and the possibility of growing fodder-crops, have 
been shown, but very little more, and even these have had but 
little practical result. The Report indicates that the chief reasons 
of failure have been the absence of an organised Department, 
an insufficient staff, imperfect superviKsion, and the want of know¬ 
ledge of indig’enous.practices and conditions. The mistake made 
at the beginning was, that the raiyat wanted teaching, and that 
all his practices and implements would liave to be altered, and 
that the ‘‘ Model Farm ’ wns to teach him his buvsiness. In place 
of this, the Agricultural Committee now recommend the abandon¬ 
ment of the idea of teaching the raiyat^ until, after careful 
enquiry, more is known as to the native practices and conditions. 

1 he committee also advise the inauguration of experiments nndei 
the control of trained agTiculturists. It is now proposed to have 
experiment and demonstration carried on aj some five or six 
harms, each not exceeding 30 acres in extetjit, in different parts 
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of the Presidency. Each is to be a combined Agricultural 
School and Farm, or Farm School. The Farms are to be under 
the management of the head master of the school, who is to be 
a graduate of Saidapet College, and acquainted with agricultural 
practice. Meantime the Saidapet College and Farm are to be 
retained as training grounds for future teachers. 

I have already thoroughly endorsed the recommendations of 
the Committee as to the necessity of abandoning the attempt to 
teach the raiyat until more is known, through careful enquiry, 
of what his practices really are, and the coiTditions under which 
he pursues them. I am not so certain, however, about the 
advisability of starting at once some five or six different Farms, 
partly . experimental, parly educational or demonstrative, in 
different parts of the country. If the‘re be efficient and sufficient 
supervision for them, the plan may be adopted with benefit, if 
kept to a limited scale, and if the sites be suitably chosen. It 
is said that there are qualified graduates who have passed out 
of Saidaj>et College, and that they could be utilised as Super¬ 
intendents of the Farms. Of their qualifications for such posts 
I can hardly speak, but I cannot lielp noting that the Govern¬ 
ment Order (No. 515, Revenue, 4th July 1890), Avhich, in para¬ 
graph 12, appro ves of the plan reconmiended by the AgriculturaL 
Committee, also says, in paragraph 11, “ special instruction in 

amcultiire, hoAvever, is almost non-existent, owing to the want 
“ ot men competent to gi^'e it.” I should be af raid of the former 
blunder being repeated, and I think that it would be better only 
to establish a Farm Avhich is at all experimental in character 
where there is a positive call for it, and where tliere is fully 
competent superintendence. Unless this be the case, Agricultural 
Education would be better helped by Farms of a purely illustrative 
character. 

Nor can I agree with the recommendation to extend the 
Saidapet Farm, and to make it more complete and practical. The 
Saidapet Farm, by reason of its soil and situation, Avill never be a 
suitable place for illustrating agricultural operations, still less 
for trying experiments. And this I say not merely from what 
I have read or heard, but from Avhat I have seen myself. If 
asked to start an Experimental Farm there, I should, if possible, 
decline at once to do so, for the place neitlxer is nor can be, at 
any reasonable cost, made suitable. A part of it is even bloAving 
sand. I do not at all agree with some remarks made by Mr. 
Nicholson in his note to the Agricultural Committee’s Report, to 
the effect that, even if the soil be poor, as described, it should be 
possible to improve it, and to shoAv what the raiyat might then do 
Avith it, and that if the Farm cannot show this, it has no right to 
be called a “Model Farm.” It must be remembered that there 
are soils in England as well as in India on Avhich any expenditure 
on improvement is simply money thrown away; there may be 
soil that is not worth reclaiming or improving, at least under 
existing circumstances; the influence of manures and other 
means of bettering soils depend, for their efficiency, on the 
responsiveness of the soil, and Avhat may be retained on the one 
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may pass through the other, and so be wasted; on certam lands 
of good productive power it may pay perfectly well to use, say, 

2 cAvt., or even as much as 4 cwt., per acre of nitrate of soda, 
costing from 20 s, to 40 s, an acre alone, Avhereas on another soil 
even | CAvt. of nitrate of soda an acre Avould be throwm aAvay. 

Again, a great deal depends upon what the crops may be, and % 

what the market conditions are. An English farmer would not ^ 

grudge to spend large sums in manure if he could get thereby, 
say, an early crop of potatoes; but if they came a fortnight 
later, a loss instead of a gain might result, though the potatoes 
might in either case be equally good in themselves. So, too, with 
loAv prices of a grain crop of ordinary kind, it Avill not pay to go 
to any great expense ; but if, owing to favourable soil, situation, 
and other conditions, a superior malting kind of barley can be 
groAvn, a good return for outlay is ensured. I have laid it 
down as a condition of success in experiment that the soil must 
be fiiirly responsive to manure and cultivation, and if one has to 
do with a bare sand or soil like that of Saidapet, the improve¬ 
ment of it is simply the sinking of capital in a medium unworthy 
to receive it, and incapable of responding to it. The best to do 
with such land, if it has to be cultivated, is, not to "see hoio much 
can be sunk in it in hope of getting benefit one day, but how 
little need be expended upon it. I maintain that the chief end of 
experiment is to see hoAv land that is fairly productive can be 
got to produce more, and not how land that is not fit for culti¬ 
vation can be brought under the influence of methods and practices 
applied in England and elsewhere to the increasing of the crop- 
return. There may be circimistances where the restoration of 
deteriorated soil is called for; but I do not think that the 
credit of an Experimental Farm, Avhose object it is to introduce 
practices applicable to the increase of crop in cultivated and 
culturable soils, should hang upon the results obtained upon 
what is little better than a sand hill. 

491. Bejif/al Farms ,—Experimental Farms in Bengal are three Bengal rarn?8. 
in number, and they are all of recent creation, for, previous to 

1884, there was no Director of the Agricultural Department of 
Bengal, The three Farms are Dumraon and Ihirdwan, both 
established in 1885, and Seebpore, started in 1887. I visited 
Dumraon and Seebpore, but not Burdwan ; indeed, the position of 
the latter is so unfavourable that it is contemplated to give it up. 

492. Dumraon Farm 

covers 15 acres, and is intended to be an Experimental Station in the Dumraon Farm, 
stricter sense. 

The Maharajah of Dumraon pays all the expenses, which, including the 
overseer’s pay of Rs. 600 and rent, amount to a net cost of Rs. 1,200 
annually. An overseer was obtained from the Cawnporo Farm, but ho can 
only give partial attention to the Farm, having the charge of other parts of 
the Dumraon Raj, or Estate, as well. Occasionaljy, one of the Assistants to- 
the Director of the Agricultural Dejjartment visits the Farm, perhaps once 
or twice a year, but it was evident to me, from the state of crops, that there 
was a lack of regular supervision. 

The first experiment I noticed was one on the growth of sugar-cane with 
different manures, as well as by trying the Native against the Mauritius plan 
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of sowing. But tho sugar-cane crop was growing on land that was too wet 
and low, and the crop looked very inferior. As an experiment this one was 
worthless. Again,.the manures used had little relation one to the other ; 
they were cow dung, castor cake, saltpetre, and a mixed manure termed 
normal manure.’^ In choosing manures, they ought to be arranged with 
some regard to their constituent parts, so as to enable an experimenter to 
gain some information as to whether it be the nitrogenous, phosphatic, or 
potassic properties, or else the presence of vegetable matter, that proves 
most effectual; this point solved, more special experiments can be tried 
with materials containing the particular ingredients. But here the state 
of the crop rendered comparative results misleading. Where the native 
and Mauritius system of planting were compared, the question was further 
complicated by nianurial issues as well; this seems to mo very undesirable. 
Single issues should be set out as far as possible, and these only. There 
w^ere no duplicate plots at all. 

The next series rras on the manuring *of winter rice sown broad¬ 
cast; 15 plots (a far. too largo number) were taken up, though in no 
case with duplication of experiment. Shallow and deep ploughing for rice 
comprised tw o of the plots, a slight advantage being attributed to tho latter. 
The manures used w^ere, as before, of a very varied kind, and allowed of no 
deductions being drawn except as concerned the actual materijil employed, 
but supplied no information as to the irvost desirable class of manure, 
whether vegetable, or phosphatic, or saline. Green-manuring, cow-dung, 
lime, saltpetre, oil cake, and sweepings were tried. Saltpetre, either alone 
or with lime, gave the best returns, but, on going into hgures, its use is 
found not to liave been financially successful. This I can well understand, 
and it seems to me to need little practical demonstration to show that a 
very readily soluble salt like saltpetre is thrown away upon a crop that 
grows frequently with an inch or so of water standing on the ground. 

Another series on the same lines, but with transplanted instead of 
broadcasted rice, followed. 

The next w^as on wheat, with the same manures as were used for rice 
Here, again, saltpetre gave the host returns, though the increase is stated 
to be year by year a declining one, 

I cannot say that I considered the Bumraon Farm a good Experimental 
Station. The first mistake made with it was to take up the whole area, to 
divide it into squares, and to cram in as many plots as would well go into the 
space. The consequence is, that there is no room for extension of experi 
meiit, or for re-testing what has been done. Then, as all the experiments 
are manorial ones, the ground is practically done with, so far as future 
experiments are concerned, unless with a considerable break of crop-growing 
without manure. 

Next, there is no duplication of plots, and more especially of nnmanured 
plots ; nothing seems to have been done to test the suitability or evenness 
of the land for experimental purposes, and, indeed, the Report says “ the 
“ surface of a large portion of the Farm is uneven, and, unless it is properly 
levelled, it is kilo to expect a uniform growth of crops. As it is, these 
may thrive sufficiently well in the hollows, and get stunted and burnt up 
“ in the intervening patches of high ground. The unevenness of the 
“ ground also stands in tho way of iiTigation.” This, to my mind, surren¬ 
ders the whole point as to the Farm being a good Experimental Station, let 
alone what I have said as to the absence of supervision and of design in the 
plan of experiment. 

493. The Sechpore Farm 

is only a little way out of Calcutta, and includes about 26 acres, of which 
18 acres are experimental. The soil is rather heavy allimal land, with a good 
deal of clay. It was formerly jungle land. Its depth is about 2 feet, and 
then it gets more sandy and light. The Farm is in charge of an overseer 
who originally came from Cawnpore. The Beebpore Engineering College 
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adjoins the Farm, and a roposal is rn foot to cstablijh an agiicultuial 
branch at the College, and to use the Farm in connection with it. 

At this Farm I saw the process of preparing bones for manure by 
crushing them in the native mill or dhmiki. It is said that with the dhenlci 
three men can break up ^0 $?.ers (40 lbs,) of I’ough, and 20 seers of fine, 
bone-meal in 51 hours, and that the cost is 12 annas a maund (BO lbs.), 
against 14 annas when a modern bone-mill is used. 

I also saw at work hero a wrought-iron plough, costing Bs. 44 , intro¬ 
duced by Mr. Sen, and called the “Seebpore” plough, "it worked well 
when properly used on land that was fairly soft, and inverted the soil, 
going 3 to 4 inches deep ; but. if left to himself, the maii working it 
would insist on digging the point of the share into the ground just as ho 
would do with a native plough. 

There was in a building on the Farm a good collection of implements of 
different kinds. 

Sorffho (Sorghum saceharaUtin) is largely grown as a fodder-crop, and 
yields three cuttings in the year, a very good sale for it being obtainable in 
the town to people who keep cows. 

The use of bones as a manure is (xtensively tried ; but, so far, I could 
not gather that the results were at all conclusive. Bones cost in Calcutta 
Es, 2 to Rs. 2^ per maund of 80 lbs. 

The experiments are upon rice, jute, sugar, maize, barley, oats, 
wheat, and potatoes. They are almost entirely manurial experiments, 
but one is upon early and late ploughing for wheat, one upon the 
Mauritius system of cane-plan ting, and one upon new varieties of sugar¬ 
cane. 

As at Dumraon, the greater part of the available area has been taken up 
and plotted out, leaving but little space for extension of experiments ; 
also, too much ground has been given to manurial, and too little to cultiva¬ 
tion, experiments, while there is no duplication of the manurial or un¬ 
manured plots, nor anything to test the suitability of the land for experi¬ 
mental trials. 

The cultivation is better than at Duramen, and the fields seemed more 
suitable in regard to situation. The Report, hoAvevor, says that the results 
obtained at this Farm have, in many cases, been abnormal, the unmanured 
plots often yielding as much or more than the manured ones. In the 
absence of duplication of plots I am unable to say whether this is due to 
the soil or to other causes. Inasmuch, however, as the land previously was 
jungle land, it is probably too rich, more especially in vegetable matter, for 
any manures to exercise an influence, until by constant cropping it has lost 
some of its excess fertility. This is the reverse of what was found at the 
Saidapet Farm (Madras), and these two cases afford a useful proof of what 
I set out earlier, («ee paragraphs 441) and 490), viz., that a soil may be either 
too rich or too poo^ for the land to serve as a suitable Experimental Farm. 

One thing is very certain, that it would well repay the time lost at the 
beginning were more care given to ascertaining beforehand whether a 
field was a suitable one for experimental purposes. 

494. The Agricultural Department of Bengal has endeavoured Kxperimente 
to carry on experiments through a large number of raiyats and 
zemindar a. In the account of these it is stated that, from the 

nature of the circumstances, it was not found possible to give 
accurate ciuantitative results. I have myself tried in vain to 
make out anything from the mass of confused, and often contra¬ 
dictory, results obtained, and I think that experimental work on 
such a scale as here attempted, and in the crude way employed, 
can do but little real good, 

495. The foregoing account embraces the Fargjs which I 
actually visited when in India. The remaining Ones that exist, 
but which I could not see, were those in Burma j these, I 
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believe, are devoted mostly to the growing and curing of tobacco. 
Tlie attempt has been made to grow wheat also, but the people 
do not take to it, as rice grows so much better. In Berar there 
used to be a small experimental field, but it is now given up, so 
also is one that formerly existed at Ajmere. 

lirthe Punjab, in Assam, and in Coorg, there have not been 
any Experimental Farms. 


496. ‘CONCLUSIONS. 


COXOLtrSIONS. 


.Experimental enquiry, conducted by means of special Experi¬ 
mental Farms, is a necessity in India for the development of 
agricultural improvement. It may be urged that the Farms 
which have already been in existence for some number of years 
have not been pronounced successes, and have fallen far short 
of what they were intended to accomplish; but, after visiting the 
Fanns, and after reviewing the work done at them, I can only ex¬ 
press my satisfaction at finding them so much better than I had 
been led to believe, and my stirprise is great that so much has been 
accomplished with the imperfect and ever-changing machinery 
employed. The expense incurred for Experimental Farms, 
though perhaps rather large here and there, has, in my opinion, 
been by no means excessive, and the Farms compare very favour¬ 
ably in this respect with similar institutions in England and other 
countries. 

What is chiefly needed now is, that there should be a better 
system of guidance in laying out the plans of experimental work 
at Farms, better supervision, continuity of enquiry, critical 
examination of results, and publication and dissemination of 
useful conclusions in a clear and intelligible form. 

In accomplishing this, the association of a “scientific adviser” 
with the work of Experimental Farms will be invaluable. 

Farms, omitting those directly connected with educational 
institutions, should be of two distinct kinds, (1) Experimental 
Farms, and (2) Demonstration Farms. 

The work of Experimental Farms should be, mainly :— 


(a) To institute comparisons between methods of cultivation 
practised locally and tliose in use elsewhere, which i^ 
may be considered desirable to introduce. 


misrjfyi 



(1)) To test upon different crops tlie effects of manures which 


t are available, or which may probably be usefully 
applied in the future. 

(c) To introduce new crops and new varieties of crops. 

(d) To institute trials of new implements side by side with 

native or locally used ones. 

(e) To improve the breeding of farm stock. 

) To grow and distribxite selected seed. 

(g) To be Dep&ts for the locating of stud bulls. 

Before any Experimental Farm is established, there should be 
a definite reason for its existence ; there must be efficient super¬ 
vision, a suitable situation and soil. A definite and well-devised 
plan of experiment should be drawn up, the outcome of the 
experiment having a distinct bearing upon the practice of the 
cultivating rah/at. There must be critical examination of the 
results, duplication and repetition of experiment, and, finally, 
publication and dissemination of the results, the issue of these in 
the vernacular not being omitted. 

The success of Experimental Farms must not be gauged by their 
financial result, and they must not be expected to pay their 
expenses ; but a suhi of money ought to be laid out annually 
for their efficient carrying on. 

Demonstration Farms should be established for the purpose of 
showing on a practical scale, and of bringing to the door of the 
cultivators, the results of what has been found on Experimental 
Farms to be an improved practice. Such Farms should be ex¬ 
pected to pay for their cultivation expenses. 

497. RECOMMENDATIONS . IIECOMMBNDA- 

rpi . TIONS. 

Ihat agncultural enquiry be continued by means of Experi- 
mental Farms. 

That distribution of selected seed and location of stud bulls 
be undertaken by Experimental Farms, as also the breeding of 
farm stock, where circumstances are favourable. 

That Demonstration Farms be instituted in connection with 

Experimental Fai-ms, in order to set out the results of successful 
f3nquiry. 
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498. It is not enoii^li that improvements in agriculture should 
be effected by direct Government agency, and that measures, the 
result of enquiry and experiment, should be taken in the people’s 
benefit, but it is necessary also that the people themselves should 
be brought to an intelligent understanding of what is being done, 
and that the endeavour be made to teach them how they may 
help themselves. This is the work of Education. In my second 
and third chapters I have shown how the spread of General 
Education will aid in removing many of those prejudices associated 
with caste ” and custom which render one class inferior to 
another in cultivating ability, and which frequently prevent the 
adoption of the more remunerative agricultural systems. This 
work, it was pointed out, will of necessity be a slow one, but it 
is a sure one, and its benefits have already begun to be felt. As 
regards the cultivating raiifat^ there is very little doubt that, as 
primary education spreads in his direction, he will become more 
intelligent, less afraid of authority and officials, less disposed to 
regard them as opposed to his interests, more able and willing 
to set forth the grievances under wdiich he suffers, while in his* 
practice he will become more ready to receive new ideas. 

499. It is not, hovrever, with General Education, but with 
'^gricukural Edu(*ation.particularly, that I am concerned. At the 

outset it must be borne in mind that, liy the Government Resolu- 
tip>j of 1889 on Technical Education, the Agricultural Depart¬ 
ments hav^e had put upon them specifically the duty of “taking 
. positive measures for the education of the vtiral classes in the 
direction of agriculture ” {see Chapter 1., paragraph 6). As Sir 
Edward, Buck md^t precisely laid down at the Simla Agricultural 
Conference, in ()^)ber 1890, it is no longer a matter of choice 
whether Agricultih-al Departments will take up the subject of 
Agricultural %E(lucation or not, but it is a positive duty which 
they ea^inot evade unless released by the Secretary of State from 
\he obligations jput upon them. The importance of the subject 
wlvs reftec^ed iil The prolonged and close attention which the 
Agi;icidtirral‘ Conference at Simla ga ve to ir, and in the several 
Restitutions which w>sre passed upon that occasion. 

: ' so^- .F or nfi^^elf, without a knowledge of the languages, and a 
•v'ery limited one^of the people, it was much harder to come to a 
delnite conclusion xipon matters connected with Education, more 
especially tfvat whkffi would meet the raiyaCs wants, than to form 
an opinion upon wluvt I could see with my own eyes, such as the 
''praetree of agriculture or the conduct of experiments. Agricul'- 
' tural Ikfiicatidn, again, cannot be taken out of its coniiectioii with 
General Education, and I had neither the time nor the power 



to acquaint myself witli tlie systems of general education as 
carried out in "differeut parts of India. My obserN ations upon 
tbe various grades of scliools where I think that agriculture might 
enter as a part of the ed ucational scheme may, therefore, not 
he assigned to their right divisions, or be only of partial and not 
of general applicability to India as a whole. 

501. There is very little doubt that the tendency of education 
in the past has l)ecn too much in a purely literary direction, and 
that it has been diverted from, rather than turned towards, the 
staple industry of the country, viz., agriculture. Agriculture 
is by far the most general pursuit, and it is that which contri¬ 
butes the bulk of the lleveime of the country. According to the 
Census Returns of 1881, 72 per cent, of the whole male popula¬ 
tion <ngag< d in some specified occupation are directly supported 
by agriculture, and the estimate of the Famine Commissioners 
was that 90 percent, of tlie rural population live, more or less, 
by the tillage of the soil. Nevertheless, it is found that the ten¬ 
dency of education at the present time is to draw the rising 
generation away from the land, and to give a purely literary 
training, which ends in a young man making his aim ..the obtaining 
of a post under Government, or the followmg of the profession 
of a pleader ” in the Courts. Agriculture is not regarded as 
a })rofcssion, but too often as a medium for deriving an income off 
the hind ; owners of land do not look after their property them¬ 
selves, but leave it to the care of superintendents, and prefer to 
make money in the town by trading rather than by agriculture. So 
it conies about that estates worth a lakh of rupees (Ihs. 1,00,000) 
are managed by men on a pay of Ks. 25 a month; ^there 
is no intelligeiit farming class, nor even a good class of 
superintendents ; the young man, after leceiving his education, 
seldom goes back to the farm, but soon sees tliat the best chance 
of utilising his education is at the Bar, or else in Government 
employ ; the student at an Agricultural College will rather take 
a Government appointment worth lis. 50 a month than devote 
himself to the management of his farm, or superintend that of 
some one else; and, lastly, there is a general impression that 
everything pays better and is more dignified than farming. As a 
well to-do landed proprietor at Madura expressed it to me, “ the 
“ cleverest son is sent to the Law, the next into Government 
employ, the dullest one goes to Agriculture or else to Trade.’^ 
The tollowing extracts may be given in suj)port 

The fault of our educational system is, that nothing in the scheme of 
‘‘ instruction sufficiently connects the knowledge to be acquired by the son 
“ with the cultivation of the paternal acres.” (Sir Edward Buck’s Minute 
on Technical Education, 

There is need of something more than a purely literary curriculum , . . 
“ our graduates . . . have schemes by the score for reforming the Empire, 
“ but no idea of exploiting and developing its resources,” (Sir A. Macken¬ 
zie’s Minute on Technical Education, 1890.) 

“ The education given has little or no connection with a lad’s after-life. 
There is nothing in it to teach him to farm, it does not teach him to 
observe, or think about, or think new thoughts about, his processes and 
“ products.” (Mr. F. A. Nicholson on the Condition of Anantapur, 1887.) 
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502* I^he present system of education is not sufficient to create 
and maintain that interest in the cultivation of the land which 
ought to be taken in an essentially agricultural country, and the 
only way to effect this is to substitute Agricultural Education for 
a part of the present educational programme. The advantages 
of such a course would soon be apparent, for, Avhere so large a 
proportion of those who are to be educated are brought up amid 
rural surroundings, it must be simpler to bring before them objects 
which are familiar to them in their every-day life, than to instruct 
them in the literature and history of a foreign country totally 
different to their own. The bene^t of a more technical course of 
education is, that it maintains the comiection between the teaching 
which a lad receives and the calling which he is to follow in after¬ 
life; in no branch could this be more important in Jndia than in 
agriculture. The teaching of the rudiments of science also is far 
more likely to lead to habits of observation, and of desire after 
enquiry, than a purely literary training. Even in the very 
simplest form of education the illustration of the lesson by means of 
the ordinary objects and operations of agriculture is the most ready 
help, and is more likely than anything else to awaken the interest 
of the scholar and to bring home the lesson to his comprehension. 
Object lessons can nowhere find more apt illustrations. Then 
as we go higher in the scale of education, the same subject is fertile 
in ideas familiar to the pupil, and then it is that an effort should 
be made to awaken his interest in the great industry, and to 
impart a knowledge of its principles which may be of use 
to him in his after-career. Nor need this interfere with the 
course of a lad’s general education in reading, writing, &c.; it 
merely helps his comprehension by bringing before him familiar 
objects, and gives him, later on, the opportunity of utilising the 
knowledge of those elementary principles which he has learnt in 
his early days. When, as I have shown, the problem of agricul¬ 
tural improvement is so groat a one, it becomes all the more 
necessary that early in life a sound teaching should be imparted 
in the elements of agriculture, so as to enable those whose lives 
will be largely spent in its {mrsiiit to enter it with a fair under¬ 
standing of its ainrs and guiding principles. 

503. The Agricultural Education of the masses, though it is 
what must be aimed at, can at first have no immediate effect. There 
are not merely the scholars at the different grades of schools to 
educate, but there are also the teachers, whowill require systematic 
instruction before they can properly direct the training of their 
pupils. All this will require time to develop, but the sooner 
the work is begun the better. In addition, there are landed 
proprietors who require education in agriculture, there are the 
future “ agricultural experts ” to whom the work of enquiry is 
to be entrusted, and. lastly, there is the large class of subordinate 
officials of the Land Eevenue Department, for whom an agricul¬ 
tural training is an undoubted desideratutn, 

504. The existence of different classes for whom Agricultural 
Education is to be provided in the near future points to the 
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necessity of beginning the work, not froni the lowest level alone, 
nor yet from the highest point alone, but from both simultaneously. 

Just as it would be unwise to neglect Agricultural Education of 
the higher type, and to provide merely for instruction of an 
elementary nature, without seeking to improve the standard in the 
future by the accession of men who have received a higher train¬ 
ing, so would it be equally unwise to delay the commencement 
of the education of the masses until a fully competent leaching 
element had been provided, whicli might cause the stream of 
agricultural instruction to filter down from the upper to the lower 
classes. It seems to me that the best plan is, to make use of 
such resources as at present exist, and to seek to improve them 
by securing a succession of teachers wlio have received a high- 
class training, and have in their tuim become fitted to be the 
instructors of other more elementary teachers. In short, I think 
that the work of high-class and of elementary instruction in 
agriculture should go on simultaneously, and that no system will 
be satisfactory which does not provide for both. 

A University training such as can be provided at Colleges and 
special Institutions is requisite for the instruction of tliose wlio may 
be fitted to occupy the higher posts of the Revenue‘Service, or to 
enter the Agricultural Department as experts ; so also for tliose 
wlio will become instructors at the High Sch 'ols and Agricul¬ 
tural Classes distributed throughout the country. Again, for 
those who will occupy subordinate posts in the Revenue Depart¬ 
ment, or who may qualify as teachers of lower schools, sound 
Agricultural Education ot a more elementary nature will mani¬ 
festly be called for also. 

Jt is not, therefore, a question of whether education shall pro¬ 
ceed from above downwards or from below iifiwards, but {irogress 
must be made in both directions simultaneousl 3 \ 

505. Taking, for convenience’ sake, tlie highest instruction first, special 
we liavc to deal with such agricultural education us would be 
imparted at Colleges or s[)ecial Institutions where agriculture 
forms one of the subjects taught, and where students prepare for 
a University degree or career. The Poona College of Science 
and tfie Saidupet College at Madras, are instances of such 
Colleges. 

The question arises at once, whether agriculture in its different 
branches should be tauglit at special Agricultural Colleges, 
or whether it should merely form a part of the instruction 
at existing Colleges where a general training in science is 
provided. In its oripn, Saidapet was representative of the former, 
as Poona is of the latter. After careful consideration, I express 
myself as not favourable to the establishment, at the present 
time, of special Institutions for tlie teaching of purely agricultural 
subjects alone, but I advocate rather the utilisation of existing Insti¬ 
tutions where a training in science is given, and the tacking on of 
agriculture to the subjects taught. My reason for comiiig'^to this 
conclusion is, that in the present state of agricultural knowTedge in 
India I much doubt whether there is adequate teaching pow'erto 
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provide mstAriiction in the various branches, of a complete agricul¬ 
tural course, and also whether, in a purely Agricultural College, 
tliere would be sufficient employment for teacdiei-vS of ability.in those 
departments of science alone which are connected with agriculture. 
The Madras Agricultural ( ommittec (1890) rejiorted that the 
results of agricliltural education at the Saidapet College were 
disap|X)inting, and that the sole object of moat of the students 
joining the College was to obtain employment or riromotion in 
Government service, very few indeed of’ them subsequently 
engaging in farming. The Poona College of Science, on tlic 
other hand, has only had agriculture as one of the many branches 
of science taught, and the results have, on the whole, been fairly 
sticcessful. Within recent times tlie University of Bombay has 
given recognition to the study by conferring a Di|)loma in Agri¬ 
culture oiV students who pass in that branch. The advantage 
wliich a general Science College, such as Poona, possesses, is,that it 
can employ capable teachers of botany, chemistry, geology, &c., 
who, while not engaged pureJy for agricultural students (as would 
be the case at an Agricultural College), nevertheless give courses 
whicli such students can atteu 1, and other courses which are 
specially designed for them. I am,therefore, decidedly in favour 
of this latter system, for tlie present at least, as iigainst the estab¬ 
lishment of special Agricultural Colleges, feeling, as I do, that 
there is not sufHcient call for the latter, and that adequate high- 
class instruction cannot as yet be ])rovi(Ied in them. Looking 
to the future, it is possible that in time, perhaps, tiiere will be 
occasion for one or more central Colleges of Agriculture, but tlierc 
will always be a dilliculty in finding a central place, more espe¬ 
cially as the agriculture of different parts is so varied. For tlie 
j>resent 1 })refer, as I have said, the utilisation of existing Science 
Colleges and Institutions, to the establishment of any fresh one 
specially for agricultural training. 

506. I have mentioned the recognition whicli the University of 
Bombay has given to the study of agriculture, and the testimony 
of men of long experience, such as Ur, Theodore Cooke, of Poona, 
is, invariably, that unless a teaching Institution be in some way 
connected with the University it is sure to fail. No doubt this 
is, in great measure, consequent upon what has been noted 
at SaitLpet and elsewdiere, viz., that the aim of the students 
is not to study agriculture for its own sake, but for the 
sake of getting Government employ or preferment. It is, of 
course, unfortunate that this is so, and e^apecially that it is 
not merely a tendency but an almost universal rule. 1 do not 
think that there is much likelihood of a change, and therefore it is 
better to provide for things ns we find them, and not as they 
might be. ft w^ill be long, I think, before w^e shall find, among 
tlie Natives, many w^orkersin pure science who wall study it for its 
own sake. So, too, will it be with agriculture. If a lower ideal 
has to be taken, it is nevertheless desirable to ensure, as far as 
possible, that the training shall be that which is most likely to be 
of benefit to the men in the spheres which they will subsequently 
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occupy. It, would uTKjuestionably be well that the men who, 
later on, become Land Revenue officials, and who in tlmir daily 
work arc brought in contact with agricultural conditions and 
surroundings, should get some knowledge of the ])rinciples of 
agriculture during their earlier training. Even if they do make 
the attainment of a University degree the main object, and study 
agriculture m an academic way, it is more likely to be produc¬ 
tive of good in the end than if they had followed a purely literary 
course. To take a single instance^—in Bombay the higher class 
of Revenue officers, such as the Tahsildars and Mamlatdat a'*e 
invested with conshlerable influence in the distribution of 
advances for agricultural iin[n'ave:nerit Qaccavi* advances), and 
in tlie management of local funds. It is obvious that a man of 
this class who has had a good training in agriculture is very much 
more likely to use that influence wisely, and to understand the 
agricultural requirements of his district better than one who has 
had merely a literary training. Nor is the advantage confined to 
Revenue officials only, for it would tell favourably also upon those 
who did not go into Government em|>loyment; they would, at 
least, be fitted with a training which they could turn at any time 
to practical account, viz., in the business of agriculture itself, 
whereas a classical or literary education would not so qualify them. 

I fear that one must not look for any great change in the aims 
of students at Colleges and Institutions ; therefore, a greater 
endeavour should be made to render the Institutions of as practi¬ 
cally useliil a nature as possible. Seeing, too, the demand that 
there is for the employment of officers in the Revenue Depart- 
meni, and that they are brought into close contact with the 
cultivating classes, I consider that the call for the introduction of 
agriculture into the educational system lias been amply justified. 

507. The next* point is, in what form a University may give 
recognition to the study of agriculture. At Bombay the eflbrts 
to obtain a Degree in Agriculture were inn conqdetcly successful, 
and a Diploma was granted instead. But, undoubtedly, a diploma 
Mull never be considered as carrying the same weight tis a degree, 
and this M’ill certainly militate against the pursuit of agricuiture 
as a study. A diploma is a sort of halfWay house, better than 
nothing, but not the equal of a degree. I do not think that it is 
satisfactory, and I do not see ivhy a University degree miglitnot be 
given for Agricuiture just as much,for instance, as for Engineering. 

I do not mean to inqdy that the improvement of Indian agri¬ 
culture is in any ivay dependent upon the conferment by the 
Universities of an agricultural degree; but I do think that, seeing 
how matters stand, the granting of a degree would give a stimulus 
to the study of agriculture which a mere diploma would fail to 
produce. I do not suggest, I should explain, that agriculture 
should be studied as a subject by itself, and that a degree should 
be given in it without reference to the diflerent branches of science 
connected with it, sucli as botany, chemistry, geology, and physics, 
but I propose that, after successfully qualifying in these branches 
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by the prlier examinations, a student should be at liberty to take 
up agribulture as an optional subject in the final course for a 
degree, 

508. Returning to Colleges, it is not sufficient to give merely a 
theoretical training in agriculture, but the instruction should be 
accompanied by practical illustration. This can be accomplished 
by having a Demonstration Farm attached to the College, where 
the students may see_ the actual operations of husbandry, and 
the cultivation of the different crops carried out. They should also 
be taught to do the work on the farm themselves, or have a piece 
of land which they can cultivate with their own hands. This 
may be sufficient tor a College career or for a University degree,, 
but more is needed before a man can be turned out from a College, 
and be fitted to manage a farm of anj" size or to superintend an 
estate. It is in respect of the opportunitie.s which it offers of seeing 
practical work on a lai-ge scale that a Government Farm like 
Bhad^aou can be of great use, and it would be well to make it a 
condition that passed students of Poona or similar Colleges should 
not be promoted to the management of a farm or estate until they 
have spent some time in practical work on a farm like that at 
Bhadgaon. The complaints of landowners, that they cannot get 
competent superintendents, would in great measure be remedied 
by a provision of this kind, and it would prevent men from leaving 
the different Colleges with nothing but a theoretical knowledge 
of agriculture. 

509. Passing from Colleges to High Schools, we have to con¬ 
sider the Agricultural Classes which, in the absence of any special 
College, have been established in several parts of India, and 
which are, as a rule, attached to the High Schools. Those which 
I visited were at Nagpur, Belgaum, and Nadiad. Witli (he first- 
named I was^ particularly pleased, and I am confident that it is 
doing decided good. It is quite true that here, as elsewhere, the 
prominent idea among the students is to get into Government em¬ 
ploy, but it must also he remembered that iu the Central Provinces 
there is a steady demand for men who are to be employed in the 
Land Revenue and Settlement Departments, and it is certainly 
far better that the appointments should be filled up by those who 
have had a distinctly agricultural training, and who have, pos¬ 
sibly, acquired a decided interest in agriculture, than by men 
who have followed a purely literary career. The former are far 
more likely to understand the condition of the people, their wants, 
and the ways in which agricultural improvement may be effected. 

I was very much pleased to see (hat the students at Nagpur 
were obliged themselves to do the work of the farm attached to 
the Agricultural class, and that, in addition, each one had a piece 
of land which he cultivated entirely himself, and the crops of 
which he was allowed to convert to his own use. A Demonstration 
Farm is a natural and necessary adjunct of an Agricultural Class, 
and on it there should he practical work carried out by the students. 
If a certain area can also he devoted to experimental work it 
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may be a further aJvaiitage, but all depends upon the superin¬ 
tendence available. Of 17 students in the Nagpur Class during 
1889—90, 14 passed well and obtained appointments as Revenue 
Inspectors. 

It is worthy of note, as showing the necessity of providing 
agricultural education of a high character, as well as that of an 
elementary nature, that the Nagpur Agricultural Class is depen¬ 
dent for its teaching power upon the Poona College of Science, 
the Principal and his two Assistants being passed students of that 
institution. 

At Nadiad the Agricultural Class is attached to the High 
School, agriculture being an optional subject ia the school ^^finaf.” 
The farm of the Nadiad Agricultural Association is utilised for 
the instruction of the Class. 

At Belgaum also, tlie Agricultural Class is attached to the High 
School, and a farm of seven acres is utilised for it. The teachers 
must have fiassed at the Poona College of Science. Agricul¬ 
tural Classes are likeivise attaclied to nine of the principaf IlitTh 
Schools in Bombay. Each of these is under an instructor who 
has qualified either at Poona or at Saida[)ct;, and who reports to 
the Poona College. The examination papers are set from Poona 
College, and passed students are qualified to join the College. 

The above instances show, if proof were needed, how necessary 
it is to maintain the agricultural teaching at the Poona College 
in a high state of ethcieney. 

510. At High Schools more attention should be paid to the 
study of physical science, and the instruction should also be 
made more distinctly agricultural in its bearing than is the case 
at present. Although there may not be the necessity Avhich 
exists in the case of Agricultural C lasses and Colleges, for 
having farms on which the scholars of High Schools may 
work, it is very desirable that there should be what I may 
best term Illustration Farms, on which the scholars may see the 
principal crops cultivated in the district, and have illustrated 
to them in this way the lessons which they arc tauglit. Illus¬ 
tration Farms of this kind will help to bring liorne the instruction 
given and to give point and interest to it. 

511. In Middle Schools the elements of physical science should 
be taught, and it would be well, too, were more attention 
given to drawing. I noticed, when present at an examination 
at the Forest School, Dehra, a great lack of power on the part of 
the students to represent by means of a figure any object about 
wdiicli they were speaking. If drawing were more extensively 
taught at an earlier stage of their education it would be a con¬ 
siderable^ gain. Agricultural science might be introduced in 
Middle Schools by means of text-books in the vernacular, so also 
might elementary botany and pliysiology. There is no call for 
farms in connection with these schools, but there might be a 
few Illustratkm Plots, where some of the principal field crops 
could be grown on a small scale, just for the purpose of illus- 
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trating the lesvsons. In the Central Provinces a scheme is on 
foot to establish School Gardens, on which the boys may work, 
and be allowed, as an encouragement, to keep the crop proceeds 
themselves. 

512. At Primary Schools the most that can well be done in 
order to further agricultural teaching is to introduce ‘^readers,” 
having familiar agricultural topics and illustrations as their 
subject, and also to give object lessons/’’ In the latter, nothing 
will be so quickly comprehended by the youthful mind as the 
common every-day objects which a lad sees around him, and 
non’e. wdll be more familiar to him than those connected with 
agriculture. Sir Edward Buck .remarked at the Simla Agri¬ 
cultural Conference that he had often w^atched the country 
visitors to the Indian Museum at Calcutta, and that there was no 
show-case that attracted so much attention as those which 
contained clay models illustrating the simple agricultural 
operations in a village. It is the familiarity of the subject 
which attracts, and so it will be found in ]primary education, 
for no illustrations are so apt as those drawn from the every-day 
life of those who come to receive instruction. 

513. There remains but one other class of schools of wdiich 1 
shall speak, the Normal Schools for teachers. ^ Ihe teachers 
cannot all go through a special training in apiculture, seeing 
that agriculture is but one of several subjects which they will have 
to teach, but it is very desirable, and, indeed, necessary, that they 
should receive suflScient instruction in it themselves to be able 
to understand and to intelligently teach out^ of an agricultural 
text-book. To merely teach agricultural principles as a lesson 
to be committed to memory, but not to comprehend what the 
words mean, is utterly useless. Therefore, there should be some 
provision for the special instruction of teachers in agriculture, 
whereby they may obtain a sufficient knowledge of the subject 
to enable them to teach it to their scholars. At Nagpur, 
arrangements have been made for a special Class lor teachers 
in connection with the Agricultural Class held tliere, and 
probably similar arrangements could be made elsewhere for the 
instruction of the teachers of Primary Schools.^ In some parts, 
the Central Provinces for example, peripatetic lecturers have 
been engaged to go Irom place to place, and to hold classes 
specially for this purpose, but the agency has, I believe, been 
found rather an expensive one. Whether this or some other 
plan, such as that adopted at Nagpur, of forming a special Class 
for teachers, be the better, depends much upon ^ the^ facilities 
which already exist for giving instruction. It is significant, 
however, that in England (where at the present time a strong 
move is being made in the direction of 'technical agricultural 
education) the same necessity has been felt of educating the 
teachers of Village Schools in the rudiments of agriculture. If 
is recognised now, more or less generally, that, while agricultural 
education of a high class will be needed, there is not much to 
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be expected so far as those now actually engaged in fanning are 
concerned, but that it will be in the training’ of the young and 
rising generation of future hinnerB that the benefit of an agri¬ 
cultural education will be found. In India, as in England, 
attention must, therefore, be specially given to the training in 
agriculture of those who are to instruct the future generation 
oi cultivators, and the teachers in Primary Schools ought to 
show their capability for doing this. 

514. A manifest need is the issue of Agricultural Text-books 
and Agricultural Primers. A few of these do already exist. xlxt^SoS 
The^ best known is Mr. J, B. P*uller’s Agricultural Primer,” 
originally written for the North-West Provinces, and subse¬ 
quently re-written and adapted to the Central Provinces, upon 
Mr. Fuller’s transference to the latter. This little book is 
simply and admirably written, and in its 100 small pages it 
contains a mass of useful information set out in quite an 
elementary way. The Primer has been translated into Hindi, 

Mahratti, and Uriya. 

More recently, an agricultural Text-book, suited specially to 
Southern India, has been prepared by Mr. C. Benson, Assistant 
Director of Land Eecords and Agriculture, Madras, and 
Mr. C, Subba Row, the Sub-Assistant Director. One or 
two other Text-books or Primers have also been issued by native 
agriculturists. 

But very much inore is needed than a text-book here and 
there. The Goriditlons of agriculture are so diversified that any 
such book, it it is to keep its elementary nature, can be appli¬ 
cable only to quite a limited area. As Mr. Fuller says in his 
jweface,—when he came to revise his North-West Primer and to 
adapt it to the Central Provinces, he liad to re-write fully 
two-thirds of it, and he adds that not o?ie book for the whole 
of the Central Provinces, but at least one for each of its 
divisions^ is needed. The same is true for any other Province of 
India, and thus there is urgent call for simple but reliable and 
ajvplicable text-books upon agriculture. I look to the appoint- 
mint of ^ “ agricultural experts ” and the co-operation of a 
“scientific adviser ’ as likely to help greatly in this necessary 
and important work, 

515 One of the difficulties in the way of spreading education Tianguageisa 
is, undoubtedly, hniguagcy or rather the multiplicity of languages. 

^ fbis when I was at the Forest School at Dehra, during 

the liolding of an examination there. In the higher Classes 
instruction is given in English, but the teaching is in the 
vernacular (Hindustani) for the lower Classes. The answers 
given by the pupils in the vernacular Classes were brought out with 
far more readiness than by the senior students, and it was often 
hard to make out wdiether the latter did not know the answers 
or whether they merely did not understand the questions. 

It will be just the same with text-books. A text-book in English 
will not be understood like one in the vernacular, and it is far 
more likely to be learnt off as a lesson and committed to memory, 
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Even in one and the same Province several different languages and 
dialects will be spoken, and the text-book will have to be translated 
into each. At the present time there are in use in Colleges in 
India, books such as Wrightson’s Principles of Agricultural 
Practice,” Wariugton’s “Chemistry of the Farm,” Johnston 
and Cameron’s “ Agricultural Chemistry and Geology,” all of 
them capital books in their proper application, but not at all 
intended to meet the special caKSc of Indian agriculture, and, 
indeed, even calculated to mislead the Indian student in many 
important points. Where the differences in agricultural practice 
between England and India are so great, dependence ought not to 
be put on English text-books only, but India should supply its 
own. That this has been done to so small an extent in the past 
is a proof of the need of paying more attention to the furthering 
of agricultural education. 

516. I have spoken in Chapter XVII. (iiaragrapli 423) of the 
teaching of agricultural chemistry as a special subject, and have 
expressed my belief that, though useful as an adjunct, I do not 
anticipate any great results to follow imniediately from it. 
Nevertheless, it is a subject which should quite rightly enter 
into a regular agricultural course, such as is given at Saidapet 
or at the Poona College, or into that of the Forest School at 
Dehra. 

617. The relation of tlie proposed “ scientific adviser ” to the 
conduct of agricultural education throughout the country has also 
been spoken of in Chapter XVII. (paragraph 428), and was dwelt 
upon at considerable length by the Simla Agricultural Con¬ 
ference. I do not think that, if a scientific adviser” he 
appointed, his connection with education can be anytliing more 
than of a very general nature. Certainly he can never exercise 
any control over education, or prescribe on what lines it is to 
run. The most he can do, it seems to me, is to generally watch its 
progress, and, possibly, to throw out suggestions for its improve¬ 
ment, but more he can hardly do, even had he time for it, which 
he most certainly w'ould not have. Again, it would be inadvis¬ 
able to have any conflict of authority between the Agricultural 
and the Educational Departments, and on this account, too, I 
think that the “scientific adviser” could do little more than express 
his opinion when asked, or make, as occasion permitted, some 
suggestion as to the line wliicli agricultural education should 
take. 

618. The question next arises : granted that there is a need of 
men more agriculturally trained, what inducements are to be 
given to them to pursue the study of agriculture? If young men 
go to other employments because there are no openings for them 
in agriculture, how are these openings to be made? Only by 
giving as good “ prizes ” for agriculture as for the Bar or for 
Government employ. The Land Revenue Administration needs 
a regular supply of men to fill posts in it; Land Revenue In 
spectors are required ^vhose business is with the people in their 
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agricultural relations, and who have to do with the soil and the 
crops. Surely those best fitted are the ones’who have had an 
agricultural training, and tlie administration of matters con¬ 
cerned with the land will be best carried out by the men who 
understand agriculture best. In England a land steward is not a 
man who is taken out of a bank, or who has done no more than 
take a high University degree in classics or mathematics. JSo 
should it be with Land Iievem«e Inspectors; they should be men 
wIk) have passed through the Agricultural Classes, or through 
Institutions that give a training in agriculture. In the course of 
my tour I met many Inspectors whose mind seemed to be quite a 
blank on the subject of agriculture; in other parts, as in some 
districts of the Central Provinces.. I found them to take a decided 
interest in agriculture. These latter were men who had passed 
through Mr. Fuller’s Agricultural Class. In Bombay it is now 

5 )rovided that all candidates for the statf of Inspectors of Village 
Records must qualify by passing a course in agriculture. 

I cannot put these views into better general teVms thaii those 
adopted in the following two Resolutions adopted at the Simla 
Agricultural Conference, in October 1890. 

Resolution VI.—It is highly desirable that the claims of men trained in 
Scientific Agriculture to appointments in the Revenue and cognate Depart¬ 
ments should bo as frerly recognised as those of men trained in Law, Arts, 
and Engineering. 

Resolution VII,—That where appointments in the Revenue or cognate 
Departments are made on the result of competitive examinations, Scientific 
Agriculture should be included as an optional or necessary subject in the 
examination course. 

The Forest Department has for some time past felt the 
necessity of having better-educated men to occupy the post of 
Sub-Assistant Conservator. Efforts are noAv being made to effect 
an improvement in this direction, and the introduction of a more 
agricultural education among these men Avoiild qualify tliem 
better for their Avork. 

Lastly, as regards the hereditary class of keepers of Village 
Records (patwaris)^ it would be a clear advantage if these men, 
whose office passes on, as a rule, from father to son, were in their 
early life to receive a training in the principles of agriculture, 
and also in drawing, instead of having, as is noAV the case, to be 
formed into special Classes later on in order to learn their par¬ 
ticular Avork. 

519. It may be desirable here to summarise the different classes 
of Natives for Avhoin agricultural education should be specially 
provided. 

(1.) Experts ” of the Agricultural Department. 

(2.) Subordinate officials of the Land Revenue, Settlement, 
Forest, or cognate Departments. 

(3.) Teachers of agriculture at High Schools. 

(4.) Teachers of Middle and Primary Schools where the 
elements of agriculture are taught. 

(.5.) The youth of the cultivating classes. 

(6.) Non-official landed proprietors &c.). 
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520. It now ^remains for me to note briefly upon tlie Agri- 
cultural College, Classes, and other Institutions which 1 visited. 

To take, first, the Poona College of Science, so far as its 
agricultural course is concerned. 

This college in its agricultural branch is virtually the Agricultural 
College of the Pi‘esidency, and those who have had anything to do with it 
know how greatly its success has been the outcorne of the devotion of its 
energetic Principal, Br. Theodore Cooke. Successive Governors of Bornbay, 
and more especially Lord Ileay, have also interested thernselves greatly in it. 
I have already made numerous references to it, and have shown what a large 
amount of the agricultural teaching already given throughout the country 
owes its origin to Poona. The College has the advantage of being affiliated 
to the Bombay University, the latter giving a diploma in agiiculture. The 
students have the further benefit of the farm attached to the College, and 
are lodged close to the farm, spending some time on it every day. The course 
is a three years’ one. Mr. Mollison, the Siiperintendent of Government 
Farms in Bombay, teaches agriculture for two months in the year here. 
In the first year mathematics and natural scieuce (heat, botany, and agri¬ 
culture) are taken up ; in the second year, higher mathematics, natural 
science (chemistry and systematic botany), veterinary science, and agricul¬ 
ture ; in the third year, natural science (agricultural botany, geology, and 
chomistry with analysis), sui’veying, veterinary science, and agriculture. 

The main pcints that strike me in this scheme are, firstly, that I think it 
would be better to let students qualify in general science subjects before 
passing on to the more special one of agriculture; and, secondly, that I 
would not hamper an agricultural student’s progress by keeping him at a 
non-agricultural subject like mathematics for a second year. It is quite 
right that a man should reach a sufficient qualification in mathematics and 
physics, but I would let him get this done in the first year of the course, 
and not to be troubled with it f urther. Also, it is well that he should 
attain a sufficiently high standard in general science subjects, such as 
chemistry, botany, and geology, before he enters on the special study of 
agriculture. Agriculture might be taken the second year, and be rnade the 
principal subject during the third year, when, too, it would be quite early 
enough to take up veterinary work. 

What I should suggest would be:— 


First 

Mathematics. 

Physics. 

Elementary Chemistry. 


Year's Course, 

Elementary Botany. 
Elementary Geology. 


Second 

Chemistry (Theoretical 
and Practical). 

Biology, 

Third Year's Course, 


Year's Course. 

^ Drawing. 

Agriculture. 


Surveying. 
Veterinary Science. 


Agricultural Chemistry. 

Agriculture. 

J.u looking over the syllabus in agncxilture, it is clear to me that it has been 
drawn on an English and not on an Indian model. Thus, practices such as 
paring and burning” and “warping of land” are mentioned; manures 
such as sulphate of ammonia, dried blood, soot, and artificial manures, 
none of which have any place in Indian agriculture, are introduced ; the 
requirements of “ fattening animals” are supposed to be le«arnt, and this in 
a country where no fattening of animals whatever is carried on. On the 
other hand, many subjects which have a special interest in Indian agriculture 
are omitted, such as canal and well irrigation, kanhar, oil-cake refuse, ghi^ <&c. 
The principal requisite for the Poona course is, to my luiud, to make pro¬ 
vision that the students have more acquaintance with the practical side of 
agriculture, either by themselves working upon the farm, or by having a 
portion of land which they may cultivate themselves, or else by spending a 
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certain time upon the large farm at Bhadgaon. Certainly, too, before men 
pass out from Pt)ona to take charge of estates, they ought to have previously 
qualified by a residonco at the Bhadgaon or similar farm. 

Attached to the Poona College is a Veterinary Hospital, where animals 
Ciassos are held. Still later, an important branch has been 
added by the Government of India, a Bacteriological Laboratory having 
been started and put under the management of Dr. Lingard, with the view, 
principally, of studying the important matter of cattle diseases in India, 

521. At Baroda great advances have been made lately in the 
development of agricultural education, and the Gaekwar has 
shown great interest in the subject. 

^^n agricultural branch of the Baroda (College has been formed, and is 
to the Univer^iity of Bombay for the diploma in agriculture. 
Mr. T. H. Middleton, who passed a distinguished career as a student at 
Ldinbnrgh University and elsewhere, has been appointed Professor of 
Agriculture, and Demonstration Farms have been started under his 
guidance. The students are to reside on the farms. This College and 
the Poona College of Science, will constitute the two Agricultural Colleges - 
of the Presidency. 

522. The other Bombay Agricultural Institutions which T 
visited were the farms, or rather fields, in connection with the 
Agricultural Classes attached to ihc High Schools at Belgaum 
and Nadiad, As mentioned a little before, there are Agricultural 
Classes attached to nine of the High Schools in Bombay. 

At Belgaum, bursaries of Bs. 4 per month are paid out of the local 
funds, and are tenable for three years. The field is seven acres in extent, 
and the out-of-pocket cost is Bs 240 a yea*-, which the Municipality gives 
as a grant. Theoretical instruction is given in the High School to the 
English-speaking classes, while, for the others, text-books in 
Mahratti are provided : the lads work three hours a day on the farm. 
The teachers must have passed at the Poona College. 

At Xadiad the farm of the Agricultural Association is thrown open to the 
students attending the Agricultural Class of the High School. A museum, 
with specimens of crop products, implements, &c., is attached. 

523. Passing next to Madras, the Saidapet College calls for 
special attention. Its history has been dealt with in the last 
chapter (see paragraph 488), and now I have only to remark on 
what I noticed when I visited the College and Farm. 

Of the unsuitableness of the Saidapet Farm, either as an experimental or 
even as an educational farm, I have alrep.dy spoken, and, after having seen 
it, I am not inclined to regard at all lAVOurably its proposed extension, 
oven as a farm for teaching purposes. 

Owinp^ to the constant change of policy pursued by the Madras Govern¬ 
ment with respect to the College and Farm, these have laboured under con¬ 
siderable difliculties ; and although the Farm had. at the time of my visit, 
been given up, with the exception of a«mall area, the future of the College 
was in a very unsettled state. Originally started as a purely Agricultural 
College, Saidapet has now become little more than a general Science College 
for Madras, at which agriculture merely forms one of a number of subjects 
taught. This is abundantly clear from a perusal of the syllabus adopted. The 
agricultural course contains far too many subjects, and, to all appearance, 
far too great attainment in these is expected. Mathematics (including 
trigonometry and logarithms), mensuration, statics, building-materials 
and construction, physiography, forestry, and other subjects find a place, 
along with agriculture, agricultural chemistry, and veterinary science. 
If properly carried out, the syllabus would involve each man being turned 
out a master of the particular branch taken up ; the veterinary programme, 
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for instance, ought to make a man a qualifiecl veterinary surgeon; the 
qualifications demanded in statics would Only be attainable by a very few, 
and it would be far better to confine this branch to elementary mechanics, 
with special application to machines used in agriculture ; the syllabus in 
agriculture is largely occupied with subjects that come more properly within 
the domain of agricultural chemistry. The genei al conclusion forced on me 
was, that a syllabus had been framed with the intentiem of comprising all 
the points about which knowledge had been obtained by men of rcicnce all 
over the world, and that the teaching was expected to embrace all these as 
far as possible. In short, an ideal syllabus was set, and the teaching had to 
be worked up io it, instead of the syllabus being set according to the 
standard of the teaching, and to what mightfairly be expected of the students 
The result of such a treatment must be to make the men rely entirely on 
books, and upon getting them up by heart. So I was not surprised to hear 
that the students did no practical work upon the farm, or that they turned 
out in most cases inefficient superintendents of farms when they left the 
College. 

A syllabus should not be framed so as to be far above the heads of the 
pupils, and appal them with the array of all that they have to get up 
for it, but it should be set so as to be an index of the requirements which 
the education given could fairly supply. 

The main point to determine with regard to the Saidapet College is, I 
think, what its future is to be. Is it to be an Agricultural College? If so, 
the course ought to be a more purely agricultural one, wi th superflrrous sub¬ 
jects struck out, and practical work substituted for them. If, however, it is 
to be a general Bcience College, then let this be clearly understood, and let 
agriculture merely take its place as one of the subjects taught. 

524 . The Central Provinces do not possess any Agricultural 
College, or even Science C'olloge where agriculture is made a 
special part of the instruction. Ihe nearest approach to tliis is 
the Agricultural Class at iNagpur, of which I have already spoken 
i’avourably. 

At the time of my visit there were 38 students, 10 of whom were 
boarders, and most of them Brahmans. The principal object of the students is 
here, as elsewhere, to get Government employment, but in these Provinces 
there is A decid ed: want of men to fill Ksubordinate posts imthe Land Eeveime 
and Setflemellt Bepartments. In the previous year 14 of the 17 passed 
students of the Class had obtained positions as Land Revenue Inspectors. 

A prominent feature in the training is, that the students are obliged 
themselves to engage in manual labour on a farm of 20 acres attached to 
the Class. The ISfagpur Experimental Farm,. is also available for the 
instruction of the Class, and, in addition, each student has half an acre of 
land which he cultivates himself, and the crops otf wh'ch he is allowed to 
have. Unfortunately, owing to the dijSiculty of getting men and labour 
juftt when they are wanted, this cultivation is somewhat hindered, but the 
students take a decided interest in it. 

A certain number of the scholarships of the Educational Department are 
tenable at the Agricultural Class, the course extending over two years. 
The teaching agency is entirely supplied from the Poona College of 
Science. 

I thought the arrangement of subjects taught, and also the syllabus, very 
satisfactory indeed ; there were no superfluous subjects, and all of them 
had a direct bearing upon the principal subject, agriculture. They com¬ 
prised agriculture, elementary chemistry, botany, geology, elementary 
veterinary science, land surveying, and drawing. Thus, it will be noticed, 
the students did not have their time taken up with non-agricultural sub¬ 
jects. At the end of each week a written examination is held, and, as the 
instruction is given in English, it is found that the plan of having the 
weekly examinations is very useful in familiarising the students with 
expressing themselves clearly in English. There are small laboratories and 
a museum aiicl library. All that there was was excellent of its kind, though 



on a very limited scale. The Class at Nagpur illustrates the ^iihqTilty - •’ 
which language presents to the spread of agricultural education/. -So 
teaching has been given only in English and with English text-boofcs, but ^ * 
arrangements are being made to have a vernacular Class also. , ‘ , 

525. Bengal possesses no Agricultural Colleges, or educatibnal BenVj- 
Institutions where agr.culture is specially tnuglit. Instead’of • 
this, it had been at one time the practice to send selected JSffitives . * 
to England to study agriculture at the Cirencester College.* ' 

This has, however, now been abandoned. In place of it, it is\ * 
proposed to have an agricultural branch at the Seehpore College 

of Engineering, near Calcutta, and to utilise the Seebpore Experi- 
nientai Farm which adjoins the College. 

In the North-West Provinces there is no Agricultural College, 
nor special provision for the teaching of agriculture. 

In the Punjab the only step in an agricultural direction has Punjab, 
been the establishment of a Veterinary School at Lahore. This 
was started in 1882 , and has been decidedly successful. ^ 

526. The last institution that 1 need mention is the Forest Forest school, 

School at Dehrti. _ 

This, though not a College for imparting instruction in agriculture, has, 
in some ways, nevertheless, an agricultural bearing. 

There are courses for Foresters (conducted in Hindi), for Bangers (in 
English), and for the highest grade, that of Sub-Assistant Conservators. 

The number of students is about 70, and the expenditure, which amounts to 
about HvS. 33,000 yearly, is debited to the various Provinces who send up 
students to be trained. Every year some twenty men qualify as Bangers, 
and, after five years’ service, they are eligible for Sub-Assistant Conservator- 
ships as vacancies occur. It is almost unnecessary to say-that out-door 
instruction fox’ms an important part of the course. The scheme of instruc¬ 
tion drawn up appeared to me to bean excellent one, and the teaching, in 
the main, to be very well given. For instruction in chemistry, botany, and 
entomology, the school depended until lately upon lectures given during a 
few weeks by non-resident lecturers. There is, however, a very suitable 
chemical laboratory at. the school, and, as explained in an earlier chapter, 
it is hoped to provide shortly for regular instruction in agricultural / 
chemistry. 

I happene 1 to be at Dehra when the sessional examinations were going 
on, and was allowed the opportunity of putting several of the students 
through viva voce examinations in botany and chemistry. I can speak in high 
terms of the degree of proficiency attained by the students in the former 
subject. The students whom I examined were especially well acquainted 
with vegetable morphology, and had evidently received a very careful 
1 raining. Their knowledge of chemistry was, however, poor. The 
groundwork of the science had not been thoroughly taught them, and 
while they could answer some of the more advanced questions, simpler 
ones, such as the definitions of an acid, an alkali, and a salt, were not known. 

I was chiefly struck by the fact that the teaching in chemistry did not 
seem to have been directed to those points which would be most useful 
to the men as forest officials. For instance, I do not remember that any 
one could give me a clear idea of the composition of leaves, or of the 
^ different forms of combination in which carbon exists in vegetation. 

In listening to the examinations in other subjects I was struck by the 
inability of the students to draw any figures by which they might illus¬ 
trate their answers ; also by the need that existed for more out-door 
examination ; the students did not seem able to describe clearly sudi^^ 
operations as that of digging a well, making a road, bridging a channel 
(nullalC)^ blasting a rock, <&c. Undoubtedly they experienced some'^diffi- 
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culty in expressing themselves in English, and seemed to be always try¬ 
ing to remember something out of a text-book. 

There were what seemed to me marked defects about the examination 
itself, though I believe that these have to some extent been since remedied* 
Thus, the examinations ought not to be conducted (as they used to be ) by 
the teachers of the school alone ; a student, after failing once, should not be 
allowed to go in fora special examination a short time afterwards and try 
to pass then ; and, thirdly, far too much time was taken up by the exami¬ 
nations.^ The one that I was present at for a time was fixed to last from 
March 5th to March 29th, and was entirely of a viva voce nature. During 
its progress all the work of teaching was disorganised and, in fact, sus¬ 
pended except in one Class. I sat out the third day of the examination in 
forest engineering, itself a subsidiary subject, and I felt that it was quite 
impossible for any examiner to keep up his interest all this time. Half- 
an-hoiir 8 rivd voce examination is more than enough to ascertain a man’s 
real knowledge of a subject, and I should like to see this supplemented 
by written periodical examinations. These are points which can readily be 
remedied, and it is but right that I should say I thought very well of the 
teaching as a whole. There is a demand for a better class of men to fill the 
post of Sub-Assistant Conservator, and it is very desirable to maintain the 
instruction at the Forest School in a high state of excellence, so that the 
men sent out may have a more intelligent view of their duties. The 
introduction of a more agricultural element, even if hj the teaching of 
agricultural chemistry alone, is likely to give the students a better idea 
of the important connection of their work with the improvement of agri¬ 
culture. 


527. CONCLUSIONS. 


OOXCLUSIONS. 


The spread of education will be an important element in the 
improvement of agriculture. It will do much to remove the 
prejudices attaching to caste ” and custom, which prevent pro¬ 
gress in agricultural methods, and it will give rise to a more 
intelligent farming class. 

In a country where, as in India, agriculture is the chief em¬ 
ployment, Agricultural Education especially should be encouraged. 
Until lately the tendency of education has been in a purely 
^ literary direction, Jind has turned attention away from the land 
rather than towards it; the fault can now be best remedied by 
substituting Agricultural Education for a part of the present 
educational programme. The work must proceed simultaneously 
from above downwards and from below upwards. Elementary 
instruction should be given in Primary Schools by means of 
readers” and ^‘object lessons” which introduce familiar agri¬ 
cultural subjects. In Middle Schools the elements of physical 
science, the use of Agricultural Primers, accompanied hy Ilh/Mra^ 
lion Plots on which the ordinary farm crops are grown, should 
form part of the instruction. In High Schools more attention 
should be given to physical science and to agriculture, and Ulus-. 
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iration Farms or fielfJs should be attached to the Schools. Agri¬ 
cultural Classes should be established where Collegesor Institutions 
that specialIj teach agriculture do not exist, and these should 
have Demonstration Farms attacliecl, and land on which the pupils 
can themselves work. 

S])ecial attention should be directed to the agricultural educa¬ 
tion given in Colleges, in order that the teachers supplied to High 
Schonls and to Agricultural Classes may be well-tramed men, and 
th t the Land Kevenue, Agricultural, and cognate Dci>artmcnts 
may be supplied with subordinate officials who have studied 
agriculture, boih theoretically and practically. 

1 ilo not consider it advisable to establish special Agricultural 
Colleges, but I think that it would be better to utilise existing 
Colleges of Science and to form agricultural branches at them. 
Universities should enci urage the study of agriculture by making 
agriculture an (►ptional subject in the course for a degree, and 
the claims of men wlio have passed in agriculture should be fully 
recognised for appointments in the Eevenue and cognate Depart¬ 
ments. 

Tlierc is great need of Agricultural Text-books suited to the 
circumstances of the ditlereiit parts of India, and those should be 
in the vernacular as well as in English. 


528. RECOMMENDATIONS. 


bwommbnda^ 

TIONS. 


That General Education be extended among the agricultural 
classes. 


That Agncultural Education form a part of the general educa¬ 
tional system, and be introduced as a prominent subject in the 
Schools of the country. 

That Text-books on Agriculture, adapted to the different parts 
of the country, be prepared as early as possible. 

That encouragement be given to the higher study of Agricul¬ 
ture by recognising more fully the claims of men who have 
passed in scientific agriculture, for appointments in the Land 
Revenue and cognate Departments. 
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529 . 1 HE previous chapters have of necessity been concerned 
largely with the work of Agricultural Departments, considered 
under the diifercnt heads selected for those chapters. There 
remain, however, some few matters which may be usefully dis¬ 
cussed, but which do not come specifically under any of the 
foregoing heads. These I shall treat of in this concluding 
chapter. 

530 . The origin, development, and general history of Agri¬ 
cultural Departments in India have been narrated in Chapter I., 
as well as their scope and aims. But their constitution has not 
been fully dealt with. 

One of the most important matters, to my mind, and one to 
which, it seems to me, far too little attention has been given 
in the past, is the early training of the men who are to form the 
personnel of Agric ultural Departments, and more especially of 
those who may in future be appointed Directors of Agricultural 
Departments, 

The necessity of guiding in a more scientific and more agri¬ 
cultural direction the training of Indian Civil Servants who may, 
later on, occupy posts in Agricultural Departments, impressed 
itself strongly upon the Famine Commissioners in 1880, and has 
also been made the subject of representations by successive 
Secretaries of State. The Famine Commissioners laid con¬ 
siderable stress upon the training of junior Civilians in agriculture, 
and they recommended— 

(1.) That niore weight should be given .to natural and 
physical sciences in the open competitive examina¬ 
tion. 

(2.) That agricultural and organic chemistry should replace 
some of the compulsory subjects in the intermediate 
and final examinations of probationers for the Civil 
KService. 

(3.) That candidates who distinguish themselves in these 
subjects should, further, be allowed to spend an addi¬ 
tional year in England for the purpose of studying 
agriculture; the time to count as service on rwo- 
thirds pay. 

(4.) That these selected officers, after a period of service 
in the ordina^ line in India, should be enlisted in the 
Agricultural .Departments. 

t5.) Tliat, in tl»e meantime, a few selected junior Civilians 
should be sent to England, after five years* service, to 
study for a year or more at some School of Aorricul- 
ture. 
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Althougb these proposals hatl a orreat deal to rccoininentl thoiii, 
there wei^ obvious defects which the Government of India, with, 

I think, much justice, pointed out in their rejjly It was urged that 
a knowledge of agriculture could only be of special value to a few 
ill the Civil Service; that a Civilian must first be fitted for ordinary 
executive and administrative functions, and that his probationary 
training in England should be framed with this view. It was 
impossible that a man could get more than a theoretical or book 
knowledge of agricultuTe by the lime that he passed his final exami¬ 
nation, and what knowledge he ciuld get would not be applicable 
to the peculiar conditions of Indian agriculture. So the Govern¬ 
ment of India objected to giving any agricultural^ training to 
Civilians previous to thei;.’ arrival in India, but they favoured any 
measures to arouse int-e’est in the subject of agriculture, and 
consecpieutly endorsed Mr. Ilbert’s recommendation to admit 
agriculturar chemistry as an optional subject of the final 
examination, along with botany, geology, and zoology.^ ^ llm 
Government of India further propored to give definite privileges 
to officers selected in India, to induce thorn to undergo an 
agricultural ti'aining in India, viz., by allowing men selected by 
Local Governments to take furlough after five years' active service 
(instead of the usual eight years), and by authorising Ijocal 
Governments to select one officer every two years to go on 
furlough to England to study agriculture. Lastly, they con¬ 
sidered that every Revenue officer should have a rudimentary^ 
knowledge of Surveying, as practised in India for the purposes of 
Land Settlements. 

To these proposals the Secretary of State gave, in December 
1883, a general approval. He alio ved agricultural chemistry to 
be an optional subject in the final examination. But he objected 
to the withdrawal of officers from their duties in India, and 
declined to lay down any general rule, though consenting to act, 
in special cases, in the spirit of the above proposals when Local 
Governments submitted special recommendations. 

As the outcome, agricultural chemistry became, and now forms 
an oi)tiunal subject in the final examination, and a limited number 
of Civilians have been sent home to study agriculture at the Ciren¬ 
cester College; also, something lias been done to provide instruc¬ 
tion in Surveying to Revenue officers. 

531 . With what has been done I can, in the main, agree. I 
do not think it is possible to send out Civil Servants who shall be 
practical agriculturists also ; 1 lecognise (as I have expressed 
myself in Chapter XVI., paragraph 408) that the Service demands 
other requirements in its members than that of being agriculturists, 
and that a man must learn primarily to be an executive and 
administrative officer. I do not think, therefore, that practical 
agriculture can usefully be included in a probationer’s examina¬ 
tion. I can, further, see that there are objections to keeping a 
man in England a year longer for the purpose of studying agri¬ 
culture ; and, besides the fact that the time is too short, and that 
Indian agriculture is very different from English, there is the 
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consideration that a man would, by so doing, get out of tlie 
regular line, and thus raise difficulties as to promotion, time of 
service, pay, &c. But I do endorse most tliorouglily those 
recommendations of the Famine Commissioners, and of the 
Gi'vernment of India, which have for their object the giving of 
more weight to the study of Natural Science. I maintain that 
what is needed is not so much to have men, or I will sav Agri¬ 
cultural Directors especially, who shall be practical agriculturists, 
but to have men of a scientific turn of mind, who have some know¬ 
ledge of what science has accomplished in the past, and of wliat 
it is likely to effect in the future ; men who will have some appre¬ 
ciation of scientific work and of workers in science. Now, this 
can only be gained by an early training in scientific subjects, 
and, although the details of agricultural practice can be acquired 
at a later date, the pursuit of scientific methods and their appli¬ 
cation to practice cannot. I have been much struck in India by 
the almost complete isolation in ideas of the few men who have 
gone out to the country possessed of some knowledge and appre¬ 
ciation of natural science. They have, as it were, stood almost 
alone, unappreciated, or, rather, not understood, by their more 
classical or mathematical brethren. Yet I can see quite well 
that, among the men who have done most to help on agriculture, 
in many cases the impulse has been given by their love and 
appreciation of natural science. I think that the tendency of 
modern education to proceed in the direction of a more liberal 
and scientific training will carry with it imjmrtant results which 
will indirectly influence even Indian agriculture, and that, with 
the coming of more Civilians to India who have had a certain 
amount of training in natural science, a class of men will be 
obtained whose presence will aid the improvement of agriculture 
by making the application of scientific methods more easy, and 
better apjireciated. 

I think, accordingly, that the giving of more prominence to 
scientific subjects, both at the open competition and at the later 
examinations for the Civil Service, would be attended with 
decided benefit, and that from the men who liave distinguished 
themselves in this branch some might be selected who would 
subsequently prove useful officers in the Agricultural Depart¬ 
ment. 

532 . As to agricultural chemistry, now an optional subject 
at the final examination, although I am, as an examiner myself, 
obliged to allow that many candidates take up the subject purely 
with the view of swelling the total of the marks that may stand 
opposite their names, I have every year, so far, found some lew 
men who have shown more than a passing interest in it, and 
who, if opportunity were given them ot subsequently turning 
their attention in an agricultural direction, would, untloubtedly, 
be able to derive and to iiapart benefit from their study of 
agricultural chemical principles. It is men such as these who 
should be noted when they have done well, and it is from them 
that the future Agricultural Directors might advantageously be 
selected. 
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533 . But it is not enough to merely note such men; It is 
necessary, too, that they should, on arrival ia India, be brought 
into contact with agriculture and its conditions, and be encour¬ 
aged to study it in its varied relations. 

It is universally acknowledged that a young man on his first 
coming out to India is, to i>ut it broadly, of very little use. 
He cannot be entrusted with any post until he has got to know 
something of the language, the people, and the district where he 
As a Collector ol* experience told me, “ the best thing Is to 
‘‘ send the new coiners out into the fields for four months or so, 
“ and then they may begin to pick U[) something.*' If, on the 
other hand, they are left to gather their experience in the court¬ 
house (cntcherry) they soon lose the little agricultui'al knowledge 
they had, and never get to understand thoroughly the conditions 
of the people and of their agriculture. 

It would be well, therefore, that when men come fresh to the 
country a certain proportion should be drafted into the Department 
of Land Records and Agriculture, and in this way come to know, 
at the opening of their career, something about the country, the 
people, the crops, the system of Revenue Administration, and 
the agricultural conditions generally. How, 1 might well ask, is 
a maifko be expected to understand the important issues involved 
in thil establishment of Fuel and Fodder Rfjserves,” if he has 
not had some insight into the circumstances which call for their 
creation? At the same time, these junior Civilians might be in¬ 
structed in th-e principles of Land Surveying. At the department:il 
examinations, after arriving in India, men are examined upon 
the local tenure system, and upon the law of the district 
where they happen to be fixed; but why should they not bo 
examined upon the local agriculture also ? I think that this would 
be one of the best ways of picking out the men wao showed an 
interest in agriculture, and who gave promise of being able to 
deal well with it. If Agricultural Directors were selected from 
men who had undergone some training of this kind, instead of 
being chosen (as at present) without any or with very little regard 
to their agricultural knowledge or powers, it would be very much 
better for agriculture. 

It would also be a useful stimulus to these men if encourage¬ 
ment were given them to stxidy agriculture in other countries 
when absent upon furlough, 

534 , It is not only in tiie method of selecting Directors of 
Agricultural Departments that a better system should ])revail, 
but it appears to me that there should be some alteration as 
regards the position which a Director occupies, and chiefly in his 
relation to the existing Revenue Administration. At present the 
description I have heard applied to the Director, that of being a 
‘‘fifth wheel of the coach,” is very near the truth. He has no 
administrative powers, and can only act as an adviser ; he has not 
even the power of fining or of dismissing an Inspector who does not 
see properly to the keeping up of the Land Records in his district, 
but he must refer the matter to the Revenue authority. His title, 
“ Director of the Department of Land Records and Agriculture,” 
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as I have remarked before, is a most cumbrous one, and in some 
Provinces the first portion of it only is retained, to the exclusion 
of agriculture. It is verv certain that in difterent Provinces 
different circumstances will prevail, and hence it may not be 
possible, and indeed would not be wise, to give the Director of 
the Department of Land Records and Agriculture the same 
position everywhere alike. Nor can his duties be everywhere 
the same. He must, in brief, be made to fit into the existing 
Revenue organisation in each Province, and be put where he will 
go best. lie should form a part of the Revenue Administration, 
and not have his duties confined merely to the giving of advice. 
As I pointed out earlier (Chapter VI., pai'agraph 113), he should 
have a large share in the management of advances for the 

purpose of digging wells, &c., even if the actual control and dis¬ 
bursement cannot be left in his hands. Again, he should have 
the power of making representations as to the giving, in special 
cases, of exemption from assessment, and of reporting upon 
instances of over-assessment. As regards other Revenue officials, a 
Director oui>ht to stand higher than he does at present. The post 
is one that sliould be occui^ied by a moderately senior man^ ranking 
with the highest grade of Collector, but a little below a Commis¬ 
sioner. I would much prefer to see the title “ Commissioner of 
Agriculture ” given to him instead of the present one, as the title 
would more adequately describe his duties and define bis position. 

535. The desirability of an Agricultural Director’s spending a 
considerable time each year in touring should be self-evident, and 
yDt there are Provinces in India where the Director does not go on 


tour at all, or where 


very 


little 


touring 


is done. To* 


bv 


])ersoiial enquiry and obsei vatlon a knowledge of the agricultural 
requirements of a district, whether as regards water supply, 
wood supply, cattle, seed, or the incidence of assessment, is of 
the very nature of a Director’s duties, and how he is to discharge 
these properly without going about in the districts of his Province 
1 fail to see. If this part of the work be given up, it is little to 
be wondered at that the Director will leave out agriculture from 
his title, and confine himself to Land RecordKS. 

536 . Tlie above remark applies in a special manner to the 
Secretary of the Imperial Agricultuml Department. With 
numerous duties and a variety of subjects to deal with, on all of 
wliich he cannot be an authority, the Secretary of the Depart¬ 
ment must rely upon others. It is well, therefore, that he thould 
be brought from time to time into touch with the officers of the 
Provincial Departments. There will frequently arise matters 
which call for personal inspection, or, it may be, for personal 
explanation, and the experience of a Secretary who has knowledge 
of what lias been clone m other Ih'ovinces may often be of much 
use in guiding the counsels of Provincial Departments. 
Without unduly forcing upon a Provincial Department any 
particular line of action in individual cases, it is well that there 
should be uniformity of purpose, and the same guiding principles, 
alike in Provincial and in Imperial Agricultural Departments. An 
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occasional meeting of the chief officials would be beneficial in 
securing harmony of action and the promotion of common 
interest. In this respect I would like to see, combined with the 
office of Secretary, duties which are more akin to those which 
would fall to the lot of an Inspector General. 

While on this subject, I might add a word expressive of my 
belief in the usefulness of occasional Conferences, for the purpose 
of exchanging views on agricultural questions, and of bringing 
into closer harmony the work of Imperial and of Provincial Agri¬ 
cultural Departments. My own experience of the Conference 
held at Simla, in October 1890, impressed this very clearly upon 
me, and I have to acknowledge much benefit and information 
which I derived from the interchange of views by representa¬ 
tives coming from different parts of the country, who in this 
way brought their expenerice to bear upon the particular points 
set for consideration. 

537 . The general work of Agricultural Departments may be 
described by giving the different headings under which the 
Government of India has prescribed that the Reports of the 
Ojierations of the Departments should be made. 

These are as follows:— 

I. Organisation and Maintenance of Village Records. 

11. Analysis of Districts with reference to security from 
Famine. 

in. System of Collection of Revenue and Rental in pre¬ 
carious Tracts. 

IV. Measures of Protection against Famine. 

V. Agricultural Experiments, including Farms. 

VI. Cattle-breeding and Veterinary Establishments. 

VII. Agricultural and Fiscal Statistics. 

VIII. Trade and Trade Statistics. 

IX. Museums, tko, 

X. General. 

Most of these subjects have already been dealt with in this Report, 
while others, such as Statistical Records, are not connected with 
my special work. It will but be necessary to touch upou a few 
general points not already noticed, and to mention special 
features of the vvork of individual Provincial Departments. 

538 . I frequently had the opportunity of inspecting Village 
Records, and of watching the work of the Village Accountants 
(vatwaris)^ Di trlct Inspectors, &c., as also the maps relating to 
Settlement operations It was very clear to me that a great 
deal of care liad been given to the perfecting of the work of 
Eand Records, and to the training of the men to whom the keep¬ 
ing up of these is entrusted, 
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The one matter in which there seemed to me to he a lack was, 
tliat the statistics obtained, say, for individual fields or holdings, 
need to be collected together and to be then digested. The 
main points broiight out by the figures require translation into 
tvords, so tliat useful general conclusions may be drawn from 
them. Thus, it is not enough to merely record that irrigatioa 
has decreased over a certain area, or tliat a less acreage is occupied 
by a particular crop. One wants to know the reasons for these 
changes. Then, there are apparent discrepancies which need 
explanation, and general results ought to be collected for each 
districl. "Jbe real requisite is, it seems tome, a central Bureau 
of Agriculture, where the returns \vould be gathered together, 
examined, digested, and put in a handy form for general use. 
Something similar to the useful work done by Mr. J. E. O’Conor 
for the Trade of India should be instituted in connection wo*th 
its Agriculture. 

In Bengal, in consequence < f the existence of a pcwianent 
settlement, there are no Village Records, except those relating to 
Government and private Estate^. These Estates cover altogether 
about 20,000 square miles. There is, consequently, no regular 
patwart staff. When speaking of indigo cultivation in Behar I 
mentioned the difficulties which arise in consequence of there 
being no Record of Rights; from what I could see I sliould be 
strongly of opinion that the Cadastral Survey of Behar, which it 
is intended to set on foot shortly, will be productive of immense 
benefit, in that it will put an end to the troubles that have arisen 
from the absence of any Records defining and demarcating the 
different holdings and occupation rights. 

639 . The Analysis of disti icts is a most important wwk, and 
one which in many cases has been well done. But it has, so far, 
had reference mainly to the question of security against famine; 
what is now' needed is, that there should be an analysis of dis¬ 
tricts with regard to their general agricultural capacity and 
condition. In such work the employment of trained experts” 
will b(* very necessary. 

The most elaborate work as yet done in tha analysis of dis- 
trictshasbeen the compilation of the ^‘^Statistical Atlas of Bombay.” 
This atlas comprises an immense amount of infoimation and 
statistics respecting the agriculture of the different districts of 
the Bombay Presidency. 

In the North-West Provinces and Oudh the Annual Reports 
of the Department give, from time to time, statistical maps 
showing the distribution of different crops throughout these 
Provinces. 

In Madras the exhaustive analysis of a few districts has been 
undertaken, and in these the agricultural features have been 
set out. Of this nature are the Reports on the Cuddapah 
District, and upon Kurnool, both by Mr. C. Benson. I should 
also add here the valuable Manual of Coimbatore,” by 
Mr. F. A. Nicholson, of which I have made copious use in this 
Report. 
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Nothing has yet been done in this direction in the Central CentralPro- 
Provinces or in the Punjab, beyond what is contained in different 
Settlement Ecports. ‘ 

In Bengal, hoAvever, a few districts have been specially re- Bengal, 
ported upon, notably the Dacca District by Mr. Sen, and the 
Lohardaga District by Mr. Basu 1 have read botli of these 
Reports with considerable interest, and I think it would be a 
great advantage if the work were continued successively for the 
different districts througlioiit the Presidency, 

540 . Under “ Measures of Protection’* are included the 
establishment of‘‘Fuel and Fodder Keserves;” the formation of 
plantations along canal banks and railway lines; arboriculture; 
irrigation ; taccavi advances for digging wells, and for other 
purposes; reclamation of ravine and salty land (mar); embanking 
of land ; emigration, &c. Sufficient has already been said under 
eacli of these headings, 

541 . Under “ AgricuhUral Experiments, including Farms,” it A^ericuitnrai 
is the general rule to mention Agricultural Shows. These call for 

special note here. The plan of having periodical Agricultural 
Exhibitions is in vogue in Madras, Ibanbay, the North-West 
Provinces, and Bengal. It cannot be said to have I eeii 
universally successfvd, an(l in several instances it has been 
decided to give up Shows which were formerly held regularly. . 

The non*snccess lias been, perhaps, most marked in Madras, and 
what apjiears to me the chief reason of failure is, that the Shows 
have merely been held because the Provincial Agricultural Depart¬ 
ments ordered that they should be held, and not as the outcome 
of any general interest on the part of the people or of would-be 
exhibitors. During my tours I had the opportunity of visiting 
two or three Agricultural Shows, and I was much struck by the 
differences between them, even in the case of districts not 
very far apart. Thus, the first one 1 went to, viz., that at Saharan- 
pur, thougli it was interesting in some respects, compared very 
badly, alike in the exliibits and in the interest taken, wdth the 
JShow held a little later on at Meerut (Naiicliandi Fair). 1 
put this down mainly to the lack of local interest taken in 
the former, and to the little encouragement given bj' the English 
officials. In short, I believe that the success of a {Show depends Success depemu 
in great measure upon the efforts of the individual Collector or 
other resident officer, and that he lias it largely in his power to make 
the Shovy a success or the reverse. Wliere, as I found to be the 
case in Madras, a Show was held mainly because the Government 
had decided that there should be one, it is not to be wondered at 
that the interest aroused w as small. At Saharanpur no effort Exhibition of 
appeared to have been made to foster local industries, and the 
exhibition of local work was very inferior; at Meerut, on the 
contrary, the exact reverse w'as the case, and an admirable 
collection of the results of native and local talent was to be seen. 

Turning to the more agricultural side, I must say that I was 
quite surprised to see at Meerut a Show which would by no 
means have compared unfavourably with the Shows of some of 
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■ STERCHJLIA; 

i. 173.— -Moxh. FI. Ind. ii. 4-51.^— Bheede, i. t. 50.--Bengal. 

Peninsula. Travaucore. 

Economic Uses. —The fruit ia eaten when ripe. It is of a yellow¬ 
ish-green colour. Before ripening it makes excellent pickles, A 
mild insipid gum exudes from the bark. This is collected and sold 
in the bazaars as Gum-Arabic; wliieh it greatly resembles.—IFip/ih 

(530) Sterculia foetida (JA'ot.) 17. O. Sterouliaceje. 

Kadrapdukku, Peenareo-niarum, Tam. Jungle-baddara, Beuig. 

Description. —Tree; leaves compound, peltate; leaflets 7-9, 
oblong-lanceolate, acuminated, young ones slightly pubescent; 
flowers panicled ; calyx deeply divided, segments lanceolate, 
slightly velvety withui; carpels oblong, many-seeded; flow'ers 
brownish, tinged with red at the base, very fetid. FI. March. 
~W. & A. Prod. i. GZ.—Roxl. FI. Ind. iii. 154.—Ffy/it Icon, 
t 181, 364.-^Peninsula. Bengal. Travancore. 

Medical Uses. —The leaves and hark: are aperient, repellent, 
diuretic, • and diaphoretic. The seeds are oily, and if swallowed 
incautiously they bring on nausea and vertigo. Horsfield says a 
decoction'of the capsule is mucilaginous and astringent The seeds 
if roasted are edible.— Ainslie. 

Economic Uses.— This tree has a most unpleasant smell when 
hinised and cut The wood is pale, lasting, and does not split; it 
is therefore suitahle for the turner, and if well varnished makes 
handsome vases. It is a most useful tree, and furnishes some of 
the masts known as Pomi-span.- — J. Grah. Roxh. 

(531) Sterculia guttata (Roxh.) Do. 

Peo raarurn, Tam. Eamcnapoo-nianun, Mad. 

Description. —Tree, 70 feet; leaves between broadly and 
oblong ovate, entire, obtuse, or with sudden acuminatioii, 
prominently nerved and veined beneath; young leaves densely 
pubescent; racemes somewhat fascicled; pedicels short; 
calyx deeply 6-cleft, tomentose ; segments lanceolate, distinct; 
flowers yellow. FI. Dec.— W. & A. Prod. i. 62.— -Wight Icon. 

ii. t. 487.— Boxb. FI. Ind. iii. 148.—ii/teec^e, iv. i. 61.-- 

Peninsula. 

Economic Uses. —The root is aromatic. Die hark of the young 
parts of this tree is converted by the natives of the western coast 
into a flaxy substance, of which they make a sort of clothing and 






cordage, the inner bark being tery tough and pliable. The bark 
is not used till the tenth year ; the ti’oe is felled, branches lopped, 
trunk cut ijffto pieces of ,6 feet long, a perpendicular incision made 
in each, the bark opened, taken off entire, chopped, washed, and 
dried in the sun. In this state it is used for dothingC The fibres 
^ of the bark are well adapted for cordagp,— Royle, * * ' 

^ ^ ■ 

(532) Sterculia urens {lloxb.) Do. 

Kavalee, Tel. Vellay BootaUi, Tam. Bulee, Hind, 

DESCKiiiTioisr.—Tree ; leaves palmately 5-lobed, soft, velvety 
‘beneath, lobes acuminate, entire ; calyx campaiiulate ; panicles 
terminal; carpels ov/ite, hispid, with rigid bristly hairs, pubes¬ 
cent within ; seeds ^several in each carpel; flowers small, 
•yO’llow. *FL Feb.— MarclL-r—IF, & A. Frod, i. 63. — liaxb* 
^FL Ind. iii, 145.— Cor. i. L 24.—— ‘Courtallum. Concaiis. 

Economic Uses. —The wood is soft and spongy. It is used to 
make Hindoo-guitars. The bark is very astringent, and tinges the 
saliva*reddish. The seeds, are roasted and eaten. The bark yields 
a guiU’resembling TTagacanth, and was formerly used as a substitute 
for it. A kind of coffee may be made from the seeds.— 

RqxK 

■ * ' • *41* 

(533) Sterculia villosa (Rox]>.) Do. 

Odul or Oadal, Tam. 

]3escbiptiok.—T ree; leaves deeply and palmately 5-7 
lohed, under side soft, yelvely, Ipbes acuminated, deeply 
toothed*; i^alyx 6-partite, patent; carpels coriaceous, rough, 
with stellate pubescence; flowers small, pale yellow, scarlet. 
FI March.—IF. & A. Frod.l eZ.^Roxb. FL Ind. iii 153. 
-—^Peninsula. Assam. 

Economic Uses. —Bags and ropes are made of the fibrous 
bark. The bark is easily stripped ofl‘ the whole length of tJie tree; 
finer ropes are made from the inner bark, not injured by wet, and, 
besides, being strong and durable.—'It is the common * 
rope used by all elephant-hunters in the Himalaya, as well as in the 
AnnaMfitillay forests. In Deyra Dhoon good paper has been made 
finm it. 'The steeds of the h Balanghas are wholesomc^nd when 
roasted are'nearlyiis palatable as chestnuts.— (Roxb,) In Amboyna 
the pericarp is* burnt to make a pigment dftlled Cassoumba.4^ 
Hooker. • ' 
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(534) Stereospermum chelonoides {Dec.) N. O. Bignoniacej:. 

Padrie-maruin, Mal. Pompadyra Haruin, Tam. Tagada, Kalighootrop, Tel. 

Description. —Large tree; leaves inipari-pinnate; leaflets 
about four pairs, ovate to oblong, entire, downy wliile young, 
lower pair the smallest; calyx. spathaceous; panicles large, 
terminal, with decussate ramification, smaller ones dichoto¬ 
mous, with a sessile flower in the fork; corolla bilabiate; 
follicles pendulous, very long, with sharp edges and variously 
curved; flowers large, yellowish, tinged with orange and 
brown. FL May—July.— Jio(ch. FI Incl iii. 106.— Mheede, 

vi. t. 2Q,—Wight Icon, t VlAl.—Bedd. t. 72.-Coromandel 

Forests in Malabar. Silhet. 

Ecoxomio Uses. —The beautiful flowers of this tree are offered by 
the Hindoos as acceptable to their deities, and are often brought to 
their temples for this purpose. When iinmei*sed in water, they 
give it an agreeable odour. The wood is high-coloured, hard, and 
durable, and much used hy the inhabitants of the hills where it 
abounds.— {Roxh,) The wood of the S. maveolens (Roxh.) is strong 
and elastic, and is said to be good for making howB.^Jurg Rep. 
Mad. Exhib, 


(535) Strychnos colubrina {Linn) N. 0. LooANiACEiE. 

Snakewood-tree, Eno. Modira-canimm, Mal. Nagamusadi, Tel. Koochila- 
liita, Benq, 

Description. —Climbing shrub; calyx 5 -parted; corplla 
tubular, with a 5 - parted spreading limb ; leaves opposite, 
from oval to oblong, bluntly acuminate, 3-nerved; -berries, 
globose, pulpy, many - seeded; tendrils lateral, simple ; 
corymbs terminal, composed of 2-3 pairs of villous branches ; 
flowers small, greenish yellow; berry as large as an orange; 
rind yellowish. —^ Wight Icon. t. 434.— FI. Ind, i. 577. — 
Eheede, viii. t 24.——Malabar. 

Medical Uses.— This species yields the real, or at least one sort 
of Lignum Coluhrmum. The wood is asteemed hy the Tolinga 
doctors aa an infallible remedy in the bite of the jN^aga snake, as 
well as for that of every other venomous serpent. It is applied 
both externally and internally. It is also given in substance for the 
cure of intermittent fevers, . The tr^e is called by the Telingas 
Nagamusadi oi Tansoopaim. The latter word in their language 
means the Cobra-de-Capella, or Coluber^naga of Linnseus. Tansoo 
means dancing, and paum a serpent, this sort being famous for 
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erecting its tead, and moving it from side to side at tlie sound of 
music. In Java the plant is used in intermittent fevers, as an 
anthelmintic, and externally in cutaneous diseases, especially for 
alleviating the pain attending the swelling in the confluent small¬ 
pox. An excellent bitter tincture is prepared from it by the 
Malays. Some say it has purgative qualities, the part used being 
the root, which is woody, and covered with iron-coloured bark,-::^* 
{Aimlie, Roxh.) I’rom tho fact of the wood containing strychnia, 
it should be used very cautiously. In the present state of our 
inforrnation, Lignum Coluhrinfm mmt be looked upon as a dan¬ 
gerous remedy.-r-P^arn?. of India, 

(536) Strychnos nux vomica {Linn) Do. * 

. « 

' Voinit-imt, or Poison-nut, Eng. Yettlo-manmi, Tam. Carirain, Mal. Mooshti- 
garga, M dsadi, Tel. Cooclila, Duk. 

DE^icniPTiON.—Tree, middling-sized ; leaves sliort-petioled, 
opposite, smooth, sldniug, 3-5 nerved, oval; calyx 5-parted, 
permanent; corolla .tubular, funnel-shaped; flow^ers siaall, 
greenish white; filaments^ scarcely any, inserted over the 
bottom of the divisions of the corolla, style the length of the 
tube of the corolla; fruit round, smooth, very variable in 
size, orange^coloiired when ripe, inany-seeded, pulpy. FL 
Flor, Ind, i. 575.— C'or. i 1 4.— Sluede, 
i, t. 37.-:-—Peninsula. 

Medical tTsES.— The wood of this tree, being liard and durable, 
is used for many purposes. It is^ exceedingly bitter, particularly 
that of the root, whioh is used in the cure^ of intermittent fevers 
and the bites of venomous snakes. The seehs are employed in the 
distillation of country spirits, to render them ihoro intoxlcafing. 
The pidp of tho fruit is harmless! Birds eat it -greedily. Nux 
vomica is one of the narcotico-acrid class of poisoits, and seems to 
act directly iipqn the spinal cord. Mr Duprey has ascertained tlmt 
by numerous experiments th^.tfuit of Fmillea cordifolia is a.power¬ 
ful antidcljiii agaiuvst this iinJ other vegeta^ile poisons, lit has for a 
long time been known as a powerful medicine, and is employed in a 
variety of diseases. It has betm tIFectually used in paraly^!ft,>as it 
^!cts upon the Spinal manw without affecting thet brain. It is also 
given in 4 >artial or general palsies, and-'^arions kinds of local and 
debility. • BtTychnvm is a preparation of N, vdniica, The 
^thins say.ihatf the seeds will produce mental derangement, or 
“death itself, if an overdose be taken. .The nut,^when finely 
pounded and mixed witli^ margosa-oil, is considered tonic and 
iistiiifgent given in minute-doses. The seeds are given in lepro^, 
♦pfelysis, and bites of venomous serpents, -and arc used by the 
lower class of natives as a stimulant, like opium^ ift very small 
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that one great problem which will have to be met in the immediate 
future is the provision ofFuel and Fodder Reserves,’ in order 
to supply wood to take the place of dung as fuel, and to set 
free the dung for its proper use as manure to the bind. I have 
also expressed an opinion that a share in the management of loans 
{taccavi systeml for digging wells and for other agricultural ini- 
provements might with advantage be entrusted to the Agnculturiil 
Department, and that the Department should have power to 
enquire into cases of over-assessment, and to recommend exeiufition 
from assei*8fnent in special cases, in order to encourage the carrying 
out of agricultural improvements. But such measures cannot be 
carried out without a more extended machinery than the Depart¬ 
ment possesses, and without its having placed at its disposal con¬ 
siderably larger means than in the past. That a larger expendi¬ 
ture is warranted I fully believe, and I am confident that the out¬ 
come will be the bettering of the condition ot the agricultural 
classes, and the increase of revenue to the State* 

In conclusion, I w'ould urge once more the need of having 
uniformity and continuity of policy. In a country like India, 
where conditions are so diversified, there must of necessity be 
differences of method in tlie w'orking out of any policy, and, these 
methods may have to be altered according as the conditions 
alter. But there should be uniformity of general, principle, and 
one policy alike should characterise the action ot Agricultural 
Departments, both Imperial and Provincial. 

545. CONCLUSIONS. 

In order that Agricultural Departments may be equipped 
with the right kind of men to carry out the agricultural im¬ 
provements which have been suggested In this Report, it is very 
desirable that more attention should be given to the early training 
in a scientific direction of future Civil Servants, and that, on their 
arrival in India, they should have more opportunities of acquaint¬ 
ing tlieuiselves with the agricultural conditions of the country- 
This will be best effected by giving more weight to Natural 
Science at the open competition and at the final examination, and 
by drafting a certain proportion of the men, on arrival in India, 
into tlie Department of Land Records and Agriculture, Out 
of those who have distinguished themselves by their proficiency 
in science, and subsequently by their interest in agriculture, the 
future Agricultural Directors might advantageously be selected. 

The position of Agricultural Director shouid be invested with 
some administrative power, and the granting ot loans for 
agricultural improvements should be in part managed by the 
Agricultural Departments. Analyses of districts should be made, 



-in respect not only of security from famine, but also of general 
agricultural conditions and requirements. 


In order that the work of Agricultural Departments may 
proceed in the right direction, there are two essentials, (1) a more 
competent machinery, and (2) an increased expenditure of money 
upon agricultural improvement. 

Lastly, there must be uniformity of principle in the action of 
Imperial and Provincial Agricultural Departments, and a con¬ 
tinuity of policy throughout. 

546. KECOMMENDATIONS. 

That more weight be given to Natural Science in the open 
competitions for the Civil Service, and at the final examination 
of probationers. 

That a certain proportion of junior Civilians, on arrival in 
India, be drafted into Departments of Land Ilecords and Agri¬ 
culture. 

That Agricultural Directors be chosen from those men who 
have distinguished themselves in Natural Science, and subse¬ 
quently by their interest in Agriculture. 

That Agricultural Directors be given some administrative 
powers, and that a share in the management of Loans for Agri¬ 
cultural Improvement be entrusted to Agricultural Depart¬ 
ments. 

That a considerably increased amount of money be placed at 
the disposal of Agricultural Departments for expenditure upon 
Agricultural Improvement. 



RECOMMENDA- 

TtONS. 
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APPENDIX. 


In this Appendix are given several analyses made by me of soils, 
waters, manures, feeding materials, and grain samples, which may be of 
interest as bringing out some of the points mentioned in my Report, but 
which, for fear of overburdening it, I did not consider desirable to set out 
fully in the body of the Report. For the purpose of completeness, some 
analyses already given in the Report are repeated, and explanatory notes 
are added where necessary. 


A, {see Chap. V., ))aragraphs 58-68.) 

Composition of Wheat Soils from the Sirsa sub division 
• (Punjab). 


(Soils dried at 212 ® F.) 

No. 1. 

From 

Ghaggar 

Bed. 

No. 2. 

From 

Sotar 

Valley. 

No. 3. 

From 

Gudah. 

* Organic Matter and combined Wate r - 

•63 

2-67 

•65 

Oxide of Iron. 

2-58 

4*32 

1*62 

Alumina -. 

1*72 

5*85 

202 

Carbonate of Lime - - « - 

2-9G 

2-57 

3*33 

Magnesia. 

1*07 

1 97 

1-07 

Potash - - - - 

. -39 

•74 

•31 

Soda - - . 

•15 

•08 

•11 

Phosphoric Acid - - - - 

•17 

•23 

•19 

Insoluble Silicates and Sand 

90*33 

81-57 

90-70 


100-00 

100-00 

100-00 

'^Containing Nitrogen - - - - 

•07 

•02 

trace. 

Equal to Ammonia 

•08 

*02 

trace. 


No. 1 is soil from the bed of the Ghaggar, a stream which is crossed on 
the journey between Kalka and TJmballa. In the lower part of the course 
the bed is sandy. The soil was light coloured, containing much fine sand 
with micaceous particles. 

No. 2 is soil from the Sotar Valley, which seems to have been formerly 
the bed of the Ghaggar ; the bottom is firm and even heavy soil. It is 
reckoned to be the best soil in Sirsa, The sample analysed was free from 
mica, and was not nearly as fine and sandy as No. 1. 

No. 3 is a soil called a name applied in Delhi and the North- 

West generally to any sandy loam. It is very like No. 1 but is even finer 
and more sandy. 

Thedistinguishingfeatures of these soils are that they are well supplied 
with lime and mineral constituents generally, but are deficient, more 
especially Nos. 1 and 3, in organic vegetable matter, while all of them are 
very poor in nitrogen. No. 3, indeed, containing only traces. No. 2, the 
heaviest soil, is decidedly the richest, but is deficient in nitrogen. The 
quantities 6i phOvSphoric acid potash, magnesia and lime are, more par¬ 
ticularly in the case of No. 2, very good, and point to the probability of 
mineral constituents existing in the soils in sufficient amount to meet the 
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demands of a long succession of crops. Renewal, however, both of 
vegetable matter and of nitrogen will, I consider, be very necessary in all 
three cases. G-reen-manuring, or the use of cattle-dung or similar nitro¬ 
genous organic materials, will be the best means of supplying the defi¬ 
ciency. 

(For further remarks see Chap. V., paragraphs 68-68.) 

B. (see Chap. V., paragraphs 63-68.) 


Composition of Coffee Soils from Munjerabacl, Mysore. 


Soils dried at 212“ F. 

No. 1. 

No. 2. 

No. 3. 

«^Organic Matter and combined 




Water - - - 

- 

7*15 

13-73 

13-30 

Protoxide of Iron 

- 

trace. ' 

1-54 

2-54 

Peroxide of Iron 


5-04 

11-83 

12-02 

Alumina - - - - 


20-39 

11-53 

13-81 

Lime - - - - 

- 

*20 

•32 

•32 

Magnesia - - - - 

- 

•28 

•32 

•30 

Potash «... 

- 

•25 

•10 

•10 

Soda - - - - - 

- 

•12 

•12 

•09 

Phosphoric Acid 

- 

•13 

•16 

•10 

Sulphuric Acid - - - 

- 

•03 

•02 

*04 

Nitric Acid - - 

- 

— 

— 

— 

Chlorine - - - • 

- 

•01 

— 

— 

Insoluble Silicates and Sand 

- i 

66-40 

60-34 

57-38 



100-00 

100-00 * 

100-00 

<^Containing Nitrogen 


•032 

•20 

•20 

Plqual to Ammonia 

*■ 

•039 

•24 

•24 


No. 1. Hindiganhulla, Ida Miinoo, considered good coffee soil. 

No. 2. Bartchinhulla, Upper Todclyman’s field, where cwffee does not do 


WWiA. 

No. 3. Bartchinhulla, Kemp Munoo, from Nui Gondas Heetloo, where 
coffee does not do well. 

It is primarily noticeable in these soils, as distinguished from the Wheat 
soils given in Appendix A., that the amounts of organic matter are very much 
larger, and that the soils also generally contain larger proportions of 
nitrogen. On the other hand, there is very much less lime, and, indeed, 
what I should consider a decided deficiency of it, so that liming would, I 
think, be very advantageously practised. Potash, too, is present in much 
smaller quantity than in the Wheat soils, and, for the requirements of the 
fruit (that is, the coffee berry), the amount does not seem sufficient, at all 
events, in the case of Nos. 2 and 3. Manuring with wood ashes, or some 
other source of potash, would be beneficial in all cases. Phosphoric acid is 
present in fair, but not in large, amount, and bones may still be advan¬ 
tageously used, because the fact that they yield lime at the same time as 
phosphoric acid must not be overlooked. The presence of iron and alumina 
compounds in quantity is a distinguishing feature of these laterite soils. 
On the other hand, the supply of nitrogen appears to be of lesser impor¬ 
tance in the case of coffee, and the superiority of soil No. 1 to Nos. 2 and 3 
would seem to rest in the excess of potash, the lesser proportion of iron 
salts, anl very probably also in the fact that these latter are pre.sent in 
the more fully oxidised state of pero.Kide, and not in that of protoxide of 
iron. 

(For farther remarks see Chap. Y., paragraphs 63 6S, and Chap. XIV., 
paragraph 363. 
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Coffee Soils—Well and Canal Waters, 

C. (see Chap, VI., paragraph 99.) 

Coaiposition of Two Samples of Well Water and Canal Water 
from Rawatpui\ near Cawnpore, taken April 1890. 



Well Water. 

Canal Water. 
(Cawnpore Branch 


of Lower Ganges 
Canal.) 

Total Solid R.esidue (at 130° 

Grains per gallon. 

Grains per gallon. 

F.) ..... 

71-93 

15*16 

Containing— 



Oxide of Iron and Alumina 

_ 

■28 

Lime. 

7-56 

3*36 

Magnesia - - . - 

6-30 

1*68 

Potash - . - - 

•37 

•80 

Soda. 

20-53 

1-40 

Chlorine - . - . 

9-20 

‘30 

Phosphoric Acid 

•73 

•06 

IS i trie Acid . . - 

5*50 


Sulphuric Acid - 

6*30 

1-06 

Soluble Silica - 

^1-96 

1-26 

Free Ammonia ... 

Albuminoid Ammonia 

Ip02 

#05 

•001 

•007 


Combii ing tlie above constituents together in the, forms in which 
they are probably present in the waters, the cdiriposi’tiou'of the 
samples may be represented i\B follows:— ^ ' ’ 


— 

Well Water. 

Canal Water. 


Grains per gallon. 

Grains per gallon. 

Carbonate of Lime - 

. 4-09 

4-55 

Carbonate of Magnesia 

^ 13-23 

3-52 

Carbonate of Soda - 

16*41 

2-39 

Carbonate of Potash - 

'■ _ 

•60 

Sulphate of Lime 

10-71 

1-80 

Phosphate of Lime - 

1-59 

•13 

Chloride of Potassium 

•59 

•63 

Chloride of Sodium - 

14-69 

— 

Mtrate of Soda - - - 

8-66 

_ 

Oxide of Iron and Alumina 

__ 

•28 

Soluble Silica - 

1-96 

1-26 


Total Solid Consfciluents - 7T93 ^5*16 

_ I gallon. _ 


Free Ammonia - 
Albuminoid Ammonia 


'032 

•005 


•001 

•007 


(For detailed remarks on the above analyses see Chap. TL, paragiaph 99.) 
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D. {see Chap. VII., paragraph 121.) 

Composition of Indian Cattle-dung. 
[Solid Droppings of Cattle.] 


Moisture - 
^ Organic Matter - 
f Mineral Matter (ash) 


Containing Nitrogen - 
Equal to Ammonia 
f Containing . « - - 

Insoluble Siliceous Matter - 
Oxide of Iron and Alumina - 
Ijime « - - - - 

Magnesia ^ “ 

Potash - - - - 

Soda . ‘ ■ 

Phosphoric Acid - - 

Equal to tribasic Phos¬ 
phate of Lime 


Dung from 
Lean Cattle. 

(air dried) 

Dung from grain-fed 
Cart (handy) Bullocks^ 

(air-dried) 

19-59 

17-86 

59*26 

61-89 

21-15 

20-25 

100 00 

100-00 

1-34 

1-08 

1-62 

1*31 

14-43 

16-75 

3-36 

1-36 

1-04 

•85 

•44 

•30 

1-16 

•60 

•34 

•26 

•47 

•54 

1-03 

1‘18 


(For detailed remarks on above see Ohap. YII., paragraph 121.) 


E, (see Chap. VII., para. 121.) 

Composition of Ashes of Indian Cattle-dung, after burning. 


Moisture . - - - 

** Organic Matter - - - 

Oxide of Iron and Alumina - 
f Phosi)horic Acid - - - 

Lime - - • - - 

J Alkalies, Magnesia, &c. 
Insoluble Siliceous Matter - 


2-04 

2-40 

9-26 

1-37 

1*76 

2‘07 

80-20 

100-00 


Containing Nitrogen . - - 

Equal to Ammonia 

• Equal to tribasic Phosphate of Lime 
; Containing Potash . - - 


•17 

•20 

2-99 

2-05 
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F. (^see Chap. VII., paragraph 146.) 

Composition of Drainings from Manure heap {yohra tijrl) taken 
at Munjerabad, Mysore. 


Water and Volatile Matters 

• 

97'29 

Non-volatile Organic Matters - 


1*23) 

^ Mineral Matter (ash) - - - « 

- 

1*48/ 



lOO-OQ 

Total Nitrogen * - - . - 

. 

•144 

Equal to Ammonia - . ~ 

- 

•174 

<^Contaiiiing— 



Silica - - - » 

- 

•316 

Oxide of Iron and Alumina - 

.. 

•243 

Lime. 

- 

•075 

Magnesia. 

- 

•059 

Potash - - , . 


•426 

Soda - - - 


•029 

Phosphoric Acid - 

■ - 

•050 

Equal to tribasic Phosphate of Lime 

•110 

Specific gravity at 60 ° F. - - - 

- 

1*025 


71 Total Solid 
Kesidue 


A standard English analysis of Drainings from Manure heaps (Johnston 
& Cameron’s Elements of Agricultural Chemistry and Geology, page 330) 
gives the following figures :— 

In 100 Parts. Parts. 

Total Solid Residue.1.939 

Containing Chloride and Carbonate of Potash - ^ *511 

,. Phosphates of Lime and Iron - - - '104 

Total Kitrogen.*044 

Thus, the Drainings from the Indian Manure heap were slightly richer 
both in solid matter (including potash and phosphoric acid) than those 
quoted in the English analysis, and they contained considerably more 
nitrogen. It is evident, therefore, that allowing the drainings to go to 
waste is productive of considerable loss in India, equally as it has been 
found to be the case in England. 


G. {see Chap. VII., paragraph 146.) 

Composiiion of the Urine (»f Lean Cattle and Grain-fed 
{handi/) Bullocks. 


Cart 


— 

Lean Cattle. 

1 Cart Bullocks. 

i 

Water and Volatile Matters - 


- 

91-77 

' 90-62 

Non-volatile Organic Matters 

- 

- 

5-29 

i 7-64 

* Mineral Matter (ash) 

- 

- 

2-94 

1-74 




100-00 

1 100-00 

Total Nitrogen 



•956 

: 1168 

' Equal to Ammonia 

- 

- 

1*161 1 

j 1*418 

® Containing— 





Silica - - - - - 

- 

- 

•004 

•010 

Lime. 

- 

- 

•161 

•080 

Magnesia - - - - 

- 

- 

•249 

•570 

Potash . - - - 

- 


1*528 

•643 

Soda - - - - - 

- 

- 

•050 

•020 

Phosphoric Acid- 

- 

- 

•022 

•022 

(E’er detailed remarks see Chap. VII., paragraph 

146.) 




















H. {see Chap. VII., paragraph 149.) 
Conaposition of Leaves and Twigs used for Litter in Mysore. 


— 

1. 

Leaves. 

2. 

Leaves 

(mainly Jdch-fmit 
tree Leaves.) 

3. 

Twigs. 

Moisture - - . - 

10'72 

10*73 

11*63 

^ Organic Matter - - - 

84-@8 

78-44 

84*65 

f Mineral Matter (ash) 

4-60 

10*83 

3*72 


100-00 

100-00 

100-00 

^ Containing Nitrogen - 

M8 

•91 

■72 

•87 

Equal to Ammonia 

1*43 

l*lt) 

f Containing— 

Silica - - - - 

•04 

3-53 

•09 

Oxide of Iron 

•29 

— 

•05 

Alumina - - - 

•03 

— 

•44 

Lime - - - . 

1-04 

— 

1*26 

Magnesia - - - 

Potash * 

•51 

1-09 

•73 

•33 

•68 

Soda . - « 

•07 

— 

•11 

Phosphoric Acid 

•10 

— 

*13 

Equal to tribasic Phos¬ 
phate of Lime - 

•22 

1*07 

•28 


(For detailed remarks nee Chap. VII., paragraph 149.) 

J. {see Chap. VII., paragraph 127.) 
Composition of Indian Oil-cake refuse used as Manure. 



Castor oil Bean Cake or 
. Cmior 

Hongay 

{Povgumia 

glabra) 

poonac. 

1. 

2. 

From 

Calicut 

(milled). 

3. 

From 

Mysore. 

Moisture - - - - - 

* Organic Matter - - - - 

Total Phosphates 

Alkaline Salts, &c. 

Insoluble Siliceous Matter 

0 Containing Nitrogen 

Equal to Ammonia 

10*72 
82*88 
5*29 
•42 
• -69 

9-49 

74-91 

4-95 

290 

7 75 

10 65 
84-01 
4*01 
•78 
•56 

12-19 

83-42 

2*37 

1-98 

•04 

100*00 

10000 

lCO-00 

100 00 

4*94 

5-99 

4-3i 

5 28 

1 4-89 

i 5-94 

3- 54 

4- 29 


Sample 2 wasmilled;’ t.e, crushed by machinery ; the other samples 
were not, but were merely the refuse (after extraction of oil m the native 
way) roughly pressed together without the aid of machinery. 
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eaves for TAtter-^OU-eahe refuse—Feeding stub's. 


K. {see Chap. VIL, paragraph 127.) 
Composition of Indian Feeding-stuffy for Cattle. 


' _ -.— 

Earth-nut Cake. 

Gingelly, or Til j 

seed Cake. i 

1 - 1 

r 

[ 

Niger seed Cake. 

Pi 

OS 

<D « 

ill 

•-S w Os 

(Decor¬ 

ticated.) 

(Unde- 
corti- 
1 cated.) 

Moisture - - - 

8-10 

9-80 

8-03 

1 

11-90 i 

J 

9-58 

Oil « - . . . 

7-26 

6-50 

13-01 

6-43 I 

9-23 

® Albumiiious Compounds r 

47-81 

47-31 

38-92 

34-01 1 

24 93 

Carbohydrates, Digestible 

25-02 

19* 8 

22-12 

22-27 i 

47 42 

Fibre, &c. 




) 


Woody Fibre - 

4-86 

10-26 

4-70 

17-14 1 

4-70 

tMineral Matter (ash) 

6,95 

6-85 

13-22 

8-25. \ 

! 

4-14 


100-00 

100-00 

100-00 

100-00 i 

10000 

^Containing Mtrogen 

( 

7-65 

7-57 

6 22 

5-44 ' 

3-99 

flncluding Sand 

3-25 

—• 

2-89 

1-25 i 

1 



Moisture - - . - 

Oil - - - » 

® Albuminous Compounds - 
Gum, Mucilage, <§:c. - 
Sugar 


Mahua 

(^Bmsia latifolia) 
refiisSe 

from Distillery. 


17’92 

•46 

3*44 

3*08 

64-40 


Digestible Fibre.- 

3*14 

Woody Fibre .. 

2-13 

fMineral Matter (ash) - « - - • - 

5-43 


100-00 

^Containing Nitrogen - - 

•55 

flncluding Sand « . - - - . . * 

2*90 

The large amount of sugar in the Mahm refuse is 
p 3378. D D 

noticeable. 
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L. (see CIujp. VII., panigrapli 136.) 
Composition of Indian Bone-meala. 


1 . 

(Pure.) 


2 . 

(Pure.) 


I 


Moisture - " - 

®Organic matter 
f Phosphoric Acid 
Lime - - 

Magnesia, Alkalies, &c. - 
JCarboiiic Acid - - r 

Insoluble Siliceous matter 


’^Containing Nitrogen 
Equal to Ammonia 

fEqual to tribasic Phosphate of 
Lime. 

JEqual to Carbonate of Lime - 


8-50 

28*85 

25-00 

33*70 

> 3A6 • 

•40 


100*00 


4*12 

5*00 

54*58 


776 

29*33 

24’08 

32*56 

103 

3*00 

2*24 


10000 


404 

4*90 

52*83 

6*82 


3. 

(Adulte¬ 
rated. ) 


6‘50 

18*75 

18*15 

37*55 

3-24 

11*80 

4*01 


100*00 


2*78 

338 

39*62 

26*82 


(Adulte¬ 

rated.) 


7*32 

23*43 

22*08 

33*88 

2*36 

7*15 

3*78 


10000 


335 

4*07' 

48*21 

16*25 


M. (see Chap. VII., paragniph 139.) 

Composition of Materials used to adulterate Indian Borie-ineal. 
(Samples taken at Mazagon Dock, Bombay, 10th January 1891.) 


Moisture - - - - 

Lime - - . . - 

Magnesia . - - - 

Oxide of Iron and Alumina 
Carbonic Acid - ** 

Alkalies, &c. - - 

Insoluble Siliceous Matter - 


<>Equal to Carbonate of Lime 


A. 


3-29 
43*78 
1*35 
4*78 
29*64 
4*70 
12 46 


100*00 


67*36 


B. 


33*23 

7*65 

24*64 

5*83 

28*65 


100*00 


56W 


C. 


4*37 

40*43 

2000 

2*30 

28*55 

4*05 

*30 


100*00 


64*89 


A. Grey-coloured. 

B. Shell-sand. 

C. White. Probably powdered magnesian limestone. 











































Bone-meal—Imparities in Wheat 419 

N. {see Chap. XIV., paragraph 383.) 


Mechanical Analyses of Samples of Indian Wheat taken 
from Threshing-floors of Cultivators in the Cawnpore district. 

In chapter XIV*, paragraph 383,1 have given a table setting out the per¬ 
centages of the various kinds of impurities found in six samples of wheat 
collected for me from threshing-floors of cultivators and cleaned in my 
presence. 

It may be convenient, however, in addition to stating the impurities 
under each heading, according as they happen to be large seeds and lumps 
of earth, or chafP, or small seeds and fine earth, &‘c., to give the impurities 
under the headings that are recognized by the London Com Trade 
Association! 


No. 

Village. 

Barley, 

Dirt.f 

Total other 
‘ than Wheat. 



per cent. 

per cent. 

per cent. 

1 

Binaitpur - - - 

•072 

*054 

•126 

2 

Cawnpore - - - 

1-06 

•600 

1-660 

3 

Gotaya - 

1*120 

•500 

1*710 

4 

Likhanpur - - - 

1*010 

1*010 

2*020 

6 

Rawatpur . - - 

*390 

•280 

•670 

6 

Nawabganj - . - 

•660 

•540 

■ 1*200 


Averag* - - 

•720 

j -512 

1*232 


^ The term “ barley, includes all grain of intrinsic value, such as 
barley, peas, linseed, &c. 

f The term “dirt ” includes earth, chaff, and miscellaneous weed seeds. 


No. 

—^ 

Barley, &c. 

Dirt, 

Total other 
than Wheat. 



per cent. 

per cent. 

per cent* 

7 

Bulk in Cawnpore 





Market 

2-71 

•92 

3-63 


(For further details see Chap. XIV., paragraphs 383-4.) 
I) D 2 






















O* {se»j Chajiter Xi V., paragraph 3h8 ) 


Mechanical Analyses of Samples of Linseed taken from 
Cultivators’ Stores and Threshing-floors. 


Mechanical Analyses of 18 Sample^ of Linseed from Bilaspur 
district, Central Provinces. 


No. of Sample. 

Whence taken. 

Impurities removed 
by sieving. 

Impurities removed 
by hand-picking. 

Sieved 

Linseed. 

Impuri¬ 

ties. 

Pure 

Linseed. 

' 

Total 

Impurities. 





per cent. 

per cent. 

per cent. 

per cent. 

1 

From 

threshing-floor 

9562 

4-38 

94-49 

5*51 

2 

,5 

store in house - 

90*21 

9*79 

87-70 

12-30 

3 

J) 

threshing-floor - 

96*18 

3-82 

94*26 

5*74 

4 

M 

11 

11 “ 

94-17 

5-83 

92*89 

7-11 

5 

n 

store in house - 

97-07 

2 93 

95*81 

4-19 

6 

jj 

11 


93*83 

6-17 

92^07 

7*93 

7 


11 


90*08 

9-92 

87*88 

12-12 

8 


11 


95*35 

4-65 

93*61 

6-39 

9 

?) 

11 


95-33 

4-67 

93*10 

6-90 

10 


11 

11 

91*32 

8-68 

89*83 

10-17 

11 


11 


94*31 

5*69 

92*93 

7*07 

12 


11 


94-24 

5-76 

92*81 

719 

13 


»’ 

11 

94-72 

5*28 

93*12 

6-B8 

14 

)> 

11 

n 

96*03 

3-97 

94-18 

5-82 

15 


11 

11 

92-12 

7-88 

89:33 

10-67 

16 


11 

» 

96-29 

3-71 

96-52 

4*48 

17 

») 

11 


96-28 

3-72 

95-36 

4-63 

18 


11 


97-86 

2-14 

96-66 

3-34 





Average - - - 

92-87 

7-13 


Mechanical Analyses of Four Samples of Linseed from Raipur 
district, Central Provinces. 


<D 

'a, 

a 

CO 

Whence taken. 

Impurities removed 
by sieving. 

Impurities removed 
by hand-picking. 

•w 

o 

6 

Sieved 

Linseed. 

Impurities. 

Pure 

Linseed. 

' Total 
Impurities. 

19 

Consignment to a 

per cent. 
98-53 

per cent. 
1-47 

per cent. 
97-77 

per cent. 
2-23 

20 

Trader. 

Raipur Market - 

94-88 

5-12 

92-85 

7*15 

21 

11 ' •* 

93*69 

6*41 

91*97 

8-03 

22 

1) . 

95-07 

4-93 

93-16 

6-84 



Average - - - 

93-94 

6-06 
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MechaTiicaJ Analyses ot Two Samples of Linseed from Jubbul- 
pore district, Central Provinces. 


1 Ko. of Sample. 

Whence taken. 

Impurities removed 
by sieving. 

Impurities removed 
by hand-picking. 

Sieved ^ 
Linseed. 

j Impuri¬ 
ties. 

j Pure 

1 Linseed. 

Total 

Impurities. 

23 

24 

: : ; ; : 

per cent. 
9(5*38 
97*20 

per cent. | 
3*62 1 

2*80 

per cent. 
94*89 
96*72 

per cent. 
5*11 

3*28 



Average - - - 

95*81 

4*19 

Mechanical Analyses of Two Samples of Linseed from Damoh 
district, Central Provinces. 

2o 

2t> 

! 

1 

94*45 

94*21 

5*55 

5*79 

1 92*84 

1 90*36 

7*16 

9*64 



Average - ’ j 

1 91*60 

8*40 


Mechanical Analyses of 11 Samples of Linseed from Nagpur 
district, Central Provinces. 


27 

Stored in house • * | 

96*33 

3*67 

94*97 

5*03 

28 


97*22 

2*78 

96*24 

3*76 

29 

Prom threshing-floor > 

99*00 

1*00 

98*10 

1*90 

30 

Stored in house - - ; 

98*00 

2*00 

96*76 

3*24 

31 

Brought to Ilalli i 

Brothers’ store - , 

98*19 

1*81 

97*34 

2*66 

32 

From threshing-floor - i 

96*46 , 

3*54 

94*61 

5*39 

33 

- 1 

97*20 i 

2*80 

96*05 

3*95 

34 

i 

95*12 1 

4*88 

91*44 

8*56 

35 

’ ” I i 

96*70 1 

3*30 

94*51 

5*49 

36 

> tj * 

96*59 ! 

3*41 

95*02 

4*98 

37 

ji 1) i 

99*15 ■ 

•85 

98*60 

1*4Q 



Average - - - 

95*79 

4*21 


Summary. 


Average of Samples from all the Five Districts - 


94 

per cent. 

Pure 

Linseed. 


0 

per cent. 
Total Im¬ 
purities. 
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obtuse, 5-7 nerved, pale green or brownisb purple; stamens 
numerous ; filaments filiform; anthers mucronate; panicles 
much branched, leafless; bracts small; achenia few, oval- 
oblong, acute at both ends, narrowly ribbed; flowers yellowish. 
FI. Aug.—Sept.— Deo. Prod. i. 12. — Hook. & Thoms. FI. Ind. i. 
•It).— Eoylelll. 51.-— Khasia mountains. 

Medical Uses.— The root is called by the hill people where it 
grows Pilajari (i. e., yellow-root), and it is exported from the Kuniaon 
mountains under the name of Momeeree. It is yellow internally, 
and contains a yellow bitter extractive, which yields to alcohol and 
water. It combines tonic and aperient qualities, and has been found 
useful in convalescence after acute diseases, in mild forms of inter¬ 
mittent fevers and atonic dyspepsia. The ‘Bengal Dispensatory' 
gives the dose of the powdered root from five to ten grains; and of the 
extract, prepared like extract of gentian, from two to three grains 
thrice daily.— {Berig. Disp. Boyle. Plmrm. of India.) Another 
species, the T. majus, is used as a substitute for rhubarb. 

(554) Thea viridis {Linn.) N. 0. XEENsrajEMiACEiB. 

China Tea-plant, Exffo. 

Description. —Shrubby; leaves lanceolate, flat, serrated, 
tliree times longer than broad; sepals 5-6 ; petals 6-9; flowers 
axillary, solitary, erect, white; fruit nodding, dehiscent; cap¬ 
sule tricoccous.— Dec. Frod. i. 530.— Sim's Bot. Mag. t. 998. 
^-Cultivated. 

Economic Uses.— The first attempt to introduce the cultivation 
of the tea-plant in India was in 1830, at which time it was discovered 
to be indigenous to the country of Assam; From the similarity in 
point of climate between that country and China, it was considered 
a desirable measure by the Government to promote its cultivation in 
the district, from whence it soon extended to the neighbouring 
countries of Cachar and SiUiet, and subsequently to the hill districts 
of the North-Western Provinces of India and the Punjaub, • 

In the latter country experiments were soon in full operation. 
Extensive nurseries and plantations were laid out under the direc¬ 
tion of Government in Kumaon, Gurwbal, and in the Dehra Dhoon. 
The progress was at first slow, but no doubt existed as to the favour¬ 
able results of the future, and the first crop of tea was obtained in 
1843. The Chinamen who had been located there to assist in the 
work asserted that the tea-plant of Kumaon was the genuine culti¬ 
vated Chinese plant, and superior to the indigenous tea of Assam. 
Specimens of the tea sent to London were pronounced to be fine- 
flavoured and strong, and superior for the most part to Chinese 
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tea imported for mercantile purposes. It was at tliis time tliat Dr 
William Jameson was appointed to the charge of the Government 
tea-jdantations in the hill districts of the .ISTorth-Westem Provinces, 
Encouraged by hia success in Kuraaon, that officer resolved to intro¬ 
duce the plant into the Punjaiib, and with that view selected the 
Kangra valley, choosing at first two Sites for nurseries at the re¬ 
spective elevations of 2900 and 3300 feet above the level of the sea. 
The experiment was justified by the most satisfactory results. In 
^,1869 there were nineteen plantations in the Kangra valley, includ¬ 
ing one in the Mundee territory and one in the ICoolloo valley. Of 
these the area actually under tea cultivation comprised 2636 acres, 
the gross aggregate produce in the season of 1868 amounting to 
241,332 lb. of tea. The average produce per acre was 91.6 lb. of 
t(ja, and the average price realised by sale Rs, 1-1-3 (28. 2d.) per lb. 

The first desiderata in selecting the, site for a tea*plantation ate 
soil and climate, the best mode of cultivation, system of inan\ifacture, 
and cost of production. Small plantations are far preferable to 
large ones. It was owing to the too rapid formation of extensive 
and therefore unmanageable estates, that led to so many failures in 
Assam, A rich loamy soil is the best suited for tea; but, cceieris 
parihuSy the various soils suitable for cereals are also suited for tea. 
The great object is to insure deep soil, free from rocks and stones. 
A tolerably moist climate, such as may be found at elevations of from. 
2500 to 5000 feet above the level of the sea, are most suitable, and 
in localities free from all influence of hot winds in suiuiner. 

The following mode of cultivation, as adopted in the Kiingra dis¬ 
trict, is given in Major Paske's Report, 1869, p. 14, 15 : “ On most 
of the plantations a system of high cultivation is adopted. The 
ground is well prepared by deep digging and manuring, the seed 
carefully sown, and only healthy seedlings planted out. Twice in 
the year the soil is turned up with the hoe, grass and weeds removed, 
and manure given. Top-pruning of the plants is attended to, buds 
and blossoms are picked off, and no seeds are allowed to ripen. 
Under a good system of high cultivation, an acre of tea-bushes 
might he made to produce 250 lb. of tea, , . . The flashes or 
new shoots come on four or five times between April and October, 
and the pickings take place when these new shoots are 3 or 4 inches 
long. ... The cost of production varies on different planta¬ 
tions, according to their condition and the care and skill displayed 
in their management. On a plantation whore tea is manufactured 
at an average of 190 lb. or 200 lb. per acre, the cost of production 
and manufacture may be set down at about, or a trifle under, 8 annas 
(Is.) per Selection from Records of Pmij. Govty Ko, V., 1869. 

The estimated number of seedlings for 1 acre is about 4000, This 
allows for the young plant being planted about 4|- feet apart. The 
custom of putting a number of plants in one and the same pit, so as 
to form a bush rapidly, is not desirable, as the growth of one plant 
interferes with the other. It has been calculated that if properly 
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planted, and tlie work carried on energetically, tlie Koliistan of 
the Punjanb and North-Western Provinces in forty years might 
raise tea in quantity to equal the whole export trade of China^as 
with go^Ai cultivation on good land, 300 lb. of tea per acre may 
readily be obtained. Tea has been proved to be a hardy plant, and 
its cultivation very profitable. The plantations give employment to 
thousands of men, women, and children, especially in the Punjaub, 
and by indirect means insures the comfort and welfare of the popula¬ 
tion in those districts where they are located. 

During 1867-8, 21,588 lb. of various teas were prepared in the 
.Kumaon plantations. The manufacture of black tea in tlaat year 
appears to have had small demand, whereas green tea met with a 
ready sale. The fact is, it is only the better classes of natives who 
consume it, and then the market in India is necessarily limited. 
The demand in the countries beyond the Indus is considerable, 
and it appears that the consumption in Russia alone amounts to 
.£60,000,000.—(i> Jameson'^ Report,) There is no regular price 
in the markets of the North-AVestern Provinces for Indian teas. By 
private sales the prices obtained ai^e : Souchong from Es, 2 to 1-12 ; 
Bohea, 12 annas; Green, Es. 2; Hyson, 12 annas. A considerable 
export trade takes place to Cabool and Bokhara, nearly 8000 lb, 
having been sent there during six months. 

Of late years much attention has been paid to the cultivation of 
tea on the Neilgherry hills at elevations ranging from 6000 to 7000 
feet, as well as in other mountainous districts. In fact, the increas¬ 
ing cultivation of this useful product in the hill districts of India is 
attracting that attention it deserves.* 

(555) Theobroma Cacao (Ztm.) N. 0. Byttneeiacb 2 e. 

Cacao or Chocolate tree, Eng. 

Desckiption.—S mall tree; leaves quite entire, ovate-oblong, 
acuminate, quite glabrous; sepals 5; petals 5, forked at the 
base, produced into a spathulate ligula; urceolus of stamens 
exserting 6 little horns, and between them 5 bi-antheriferous 
filaments opposite the petals; style filiform; capsule 5-celled, 
without valves; seeds nestling in buttery pulp.— Dec. Prod. i. 
484.^—Cacao sativa, Lam, i. t 636. -Cultivated. 

Meuical Uses. —-A concrete oil is obtained by expression and 
heat from the ground seeds. It is of the consistence of tallow, and 
its odour resembles that of chocolate. ^ The taste is agreeable, and 

♦ The fullest information regarding the Tea-planting operations in Cachar, 
Darjeeliog^ and Assam, may be found in the Prize Essays published in the 14th 
voL of the Journal of the Agri.-Hort. Soc. of India, and also in the Records of 
Oovernment, and Dr Jameson’s several valuable reports. See also .Appendix G., 
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it does not become rancid from exposure to tlie air. It is chiefly 
used ,‘U3 an emollient.—J-'/iam. ,c)/7n(7ia. 

h^ONOMic TJsbs.— The Cacao plant has been long introduced into 
India from tropical America. In cultivation it requires shade, and 
the young plants especially must be -well supplied with water. 
Under favourable circumstances the yield of fruit is very consider¬ 
able. The trees are raised from seed, and eome into full bearing 

seldom grows above the height 
of 20 feet. The flotvers spring from the trunk and larger branches. 
Ihe seeds are oval, and covered with a husk of a reddish-brown 
colour. A tree in full bearing is said to yield annually 150 lb. 
ot seed, but the number of nuts in the pods varies considerably 
Ihese nuts, when separated from the pulp in which they are sur¬ 
rounded, laid on mats and dried in the sun, and then ground 
and roasted, con.stitute the Cocoa of commerce. , Chocolate is the 
same made into a paste and flavoured.— {Oliver’s Kew Guide.) The 
Cacao-seeds were made use of by the Mexicans previous to the 
maval of the Spaniards, boiled with maize and roughly bruised 

between two stones, and eaten seasoned with capsicum and honey._ 

{Macfady&ds Jamaica.) The process at present used by Europeans 
does not greatly diSer from the above; more care is taken in orinding 
the seeds after they are roasted, so as to convert them into a perfectly' 
smooth paste. Cloves and cinnamon are much used as flavouring 
ingredients, but the principal one is vanilla. The thorough mixture 
ol these substances having been effected, the whole is put while hot 
into tin moulds, where it hardens in cooling; and in this form, if 
kept from the air, will keep good for a considerable time. The 
seeds of the Cacao were made use of as money in Mexico in the 
time of the Aztec kings, and this use of them is still continued, the 
smaller seeds being used for the purpose.—Zanfester Veg. Subsi. 

(556) Thespesla populnea (Lam.) JS". 0. Malvace^. 

Portia tree, Eno. Porsung or Pooaraaoo. Tam. Parspipnu Hind Pore<ili 
Benq. Ghengheravie, Tel. Pariek, Duk. Boogooi, Ca.v ^ ' ' 

Descriptioh. Tree; leaves roundish-cordate, acuminated, 
quite entire, 6-7 nerved, sprinkled beneath with small rusty 
scales; calyx truncated; involucel 3-leaved; capsule 6-ceiled, 
coriaceous; cells about 4-seeded; flowei's yellow, with a dark 
blood-coloured eye. FI. Nearly all the yeai-.— IF. & A. Prod. 
i. ^L—Wight Icon. t. 8.—Hibiscus populneus, Zinn.-^Foxh. I’l. 

Ind. iii. 190. Rheede, i. t. 29. -Travancore. Couitallum. 

Bengal. 

Medioae Uses.— - The capsule is filled with a yellow pigment like 
liquid gamboge, which is a good external application in scabies and 
other cutaneous diseases, the juice being simply applied to the parts 


Muiijerabad, Jan 
37-~Feb. 3. 


Madras, Feb. 6~7* 


Shlyoli, Feb. 8. 


Madura, Feb. 9, 


Avenashi, 
Feh. 10-11. 


the night. On the 25th I pushed on through Somawarpet and Sanavada 
Santa to Kodlipet. halting there and fixing up my quarters in a disused 
schoolroom. Thence, after much difficulty, I succeeded in getting my 
drivers to take me into Mysore territory, and pushed on to Sucrara 
Santa. Here I paid a visit to Mr. Butcher, whose coffee plantations I 
wont over, and^ then proceedrd to Suklespoor, halting there for the night. 
The next morning's march (January 27) brought me to my destination, 
Bartchinhulla, Munjerabad, where Mr. Elliot met me, and here I remained 
until February, 3rd. Under Mr. Elliot’s guidance I went over his different 
estates and neighbouring ones, seeing both the cultivation and the pre¬ 
paration of the coffee for sale (para. 363). In this way, and in long 
conversations on matters concerning Indian agriculture in general, my 
time was fully and profitably engaged, and the help Mr. Elliot gave mo 
then and since was simply invaluable to me. On February 3rd I had to leave, 
and proceeded V)y way of Chickmanglur and Kadur, the Southern Mahratta 
Railway, and Bangalore, to Madras, which I reached on February 6th. At 
Madras I was met by Mr. C. Benson, Assistant Director of the Department 
of Land Records and Agriculture, with whom I stayed. His Excellency 
the Governor (Lord Connemara) gave me two interviews, and I also had 
others with the Hon. Mr. (now Sir Henry) Stokes, and the Hon. Mr. 
Garstin, the two Members of Council; also with Mr, H. F. Clogstoun, 
Director of the Department of Land Records and Agriculture, Mr. C. A. 
Galton, Revenue Secretary, Mr. J. D. Rees, private secretary to the 
Governor, Mr. D. Duncan, Acting Director of Public Instruction, Mr. 
C. G. Douglas, Examiner of Forest Accounts, and Mr. W. Kiess, Acting 
Principal of the Saidapet College. In company with Mr. Rees I visited the 
Saidapet College and Farm on February 6th (paras. 523 and 486). Early on 
the morning of February 7th a conference was held at Mr. Clogstoun s house, at 
which, in addition to Mr. Clogstoun, Mr. Benson, Colonel Olcott, and myself, 
several of the leading native landowners were present, among them being 
Mr. S. Subramania Iyer, Mr. R. Ragunatha Row, and Dr. M. lyaswami 
Pillai; also Mr. P. Rajaratna MudJiar, and Mr. C. K. Subba Row, Sub¬ 
assistant Director of Agriculture. In this way I was enabled to get some 
idea of the most pressing needs of agriculture in Southern India, and to 
learn in what respects its circumstances differed from those in the more 
northern parts, I started off the same evening with Mr. Benson on what 
was to me a very instructive and enjoyable tour through some of the 
districts in the southern part of Madras. Leaving Madra.s, we arrived on 
the morning of February 8th at Shiyali (Tanjore), after crossing the 
Coleroon river and coming upon, the Tanjore delta, where rice was the 
principal crop then growing. At Shi)’aU we were met by Mr. C. Sabanayagam 
Mudliar, who took us over his estate and showed us the rice cultivation 
upon it (para. 317), and his well-cared-for bullocks and improved iron 
ploughs (para. 281). In the evening we continued our journey by train, 
arriving next morning at Madura. Mr. Ramasubba Ai.yar, and Mr. 
Tilhiuayagam Pillai, the Deputy Collector, the Mayor of the Municipality, 
and other gentlemen met us and drove us to the farm which formerly 
belonged to the Madura Farmers’ Club (para. 489), but of which only the 
dairy-farming portion was maintained. Here our hosts had collected 
a number of the subordinate revenue officials and of the leading rahiatsi, 
and with the aid of an interpreter we had a long and, to me, most 
interesting conversation, or rather conference. Similar gatherings of this 
kind were held at other stopping places during the tour, and in this way I 
was enabled to get much information. Mr. Benson also had arranged for 
representative men to come up from some of the more distant parts, such 
as Tinnevelly, which, for want of time, I was unable to visit myself. 

We left Madura in the evening, and, passing by Trichinopoly, traversed 
the valley of the Cauveri until, gradually rising to the higher ground, we 
reached Erode, whore soil and cultivation began to alter. Changing here 
on to the Madras Railway, we continued to rise until we came, in the 
afternoon of February 10th. to Mangalam (Avenashi Road) in the 
Coimbatore district. We were taken to see the garden” (irrigated by 
wells) cultivation, and the system of enclosing fields with hedges (para. 
2rk0). Going on to Avenashi itself, wo were shown beieUrine plantations, 
the folding of sheep and goats on the land (para. 126), the utilisation of 



misd from tank beds (parti. 132), the growing of perennial cotton (para, 
338), the manufacture of saltpetre -(nitre) (para. 133), and the breed of 
Coimbatore sheep. Late in the evening of February 11th we left Avenashi, 
and, while Mr. Bemon went direct to Salem, I struck off alone to Metta- 
pollium, and thenbe drove up the hill to Ootacamund, reaching this lovely 
hill station on the morning of the 12th inst. I was unfortunate in not 
finding Mr. Lawson,, the (aoverament Botanist, in residence, but I met Mr. 
D. Hooper, the Government Quinologiwt, and aLo Major-General Morgan, 
who told me a good deal about tea-growing in the Neilgherries (paras, 357 
and 358). The next morning Mr. Hooper took me over the Government 
cinchona plantations and stores, and also over the Dodabetta Tea Estate. I 
left Ootacamund on the- evening of the 13th, and joined Mr. Benson at 
Salem on the 14tb. Preparations were then being made for an Agricultural 
Show that was shortly to be held here. Mr. Benson and I drove out some 
10 miles into the countiy and saw the cultivation both on unirrigated 
(“dry”) land and on that irrigated from “ tauks,” and that watered 
by wells (“ garden” laud). Millets, tobacco, sugar-cane, and many kinds of 
vegetables were prominent crops, and here I saw the old-fashioned wooden 
sugar-mills at work (para. 287). On our way back I went to see Mr, 
Hooper, Deputy Conservator of Forests, and had a conversation with him 
upon the administration of forests in Madras. * The-same evening I left 
Salem and returned to Madras on February' 15th, where I paid a second 
visit to the Saidapet College and had an.intertieiy with Mr. Kiess, the 
acting Principal, after which His Excellency the Governor gave me a 
second audience. The next day J vkslted the Hon. Mr. Stokes and 
subsequently Mr. Van Gaezel, the Chemical Examiner-of Madras, leaving in 
the evening for Bombay, en rout-e for Saugor in the Central Provinces, 
where I was to nieet Mf. J. B. Fuller, Commissioner *of Settlements and 
Agriculture, Central Pronnces. The first portion of the journey took mo 
through the Bellary and Baichur districtSf^and I arrived at Bombay on the 
morning of February I employed the day in interviewing commercial 
men in Bombay and in getting from them informjitiori as to the conditions 
of the trade in wheat (para. 376 et seq.), oil-seeds (para, 388), cotton (para. 
338), feeding cakes (para. 127), bones (para. 142), and other manures, as 
well as agricultural machinery. Among others I met ivlr. John Marshall, 
Secretary of the Bombay Chamber of Commerce, Messrs. Finlay, Muir aud 
Co., Messis. Volkart Brothers, and Mr. Shallis. In the evening I left again, 
going on, via Bhusawal and Itarsi, to Saugor, which was reached on the 
morning of February 20th. Mr. Fuller arrived in camp on the 21st, and 
meantime I had a look at the cultivation around, a groat deal of it 
consisting of market-gardening. We did not move on until the morning of 
the 23rd, but then shifted our camp daily until in successive stages we 
reached Damoh on February 28th. Mr, T. 0. Wilson, Settlement Officer, 
joined us on the march. The principal crops which 1 saw were wheat, linseed, 
gram, and other pulses. Daring the journey I was made acquainted with 
the systems of Laud Classification and of Land Settlement (para. 46) 
adopted in these Provinces, and I examined in many places the work and 
map.sof the village accountant (patwari) staff, and their respective inspectors 
and district inspectors. We camped at Dongasara on the 23rd, and on the 
24th, after passing Sanoda, we halted for the night at Shahpur. Up 
to now we had been going over the black soil of the Saugor district, 
but on the 25th we crossed on to the redder soil of the Vindhyan sand¬ 
stone formation, and arrived at Damoh on the evening of February 
27th. I took leave of Mr. Fuller the next morning and pushed on to 
Jubbulpore. Here I called upon Mr. Lindsay Neill, Divisional Coni- 
mis.sioner, and Colonel Van Someren, Conservator of Foresi-s. In the 
evening I left for Allahabad, arriving at the latter place on the morning of 
March 2nd. I made the acquaintance here of (the late) Mr. S. A. Hill of the 
Muir College, one of the few scientific chemists sent out from England to 
India. I had a long conversation with Mr. Hill relative to the portion of 
scientific men (para. 436), and the prospects of Native students becoming 
workers in chemical science (para. 423). The same evening I travelled 
towards Cawnpore, came there next morning, and went out to the Cawnpore 
Experimental Farm (para. 478). The corn crops were at this time nearly 
ripe. Mr. J. F. Duthie, Director of Botany for Northern India, joined me 
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in the evening, and next morning we went together to the Cawnpore 
Farm, where I made the acquaintance of Mr; T. W. Holderness, Director 
of the Department of Land Records and Agriculture, North-West Pro¬ 
vinces and Oudh. We drove ont to the Juhi Reserve and the Amramau 
Farm, to see the experiments carried out on the reclamation of sterile 
salty land (usar) (para. 75)* In the evening Mr. Duthie and 1 left for 
Aligarh, where, on 5th March, we carefully inspected the Chherat Farm 
(para 75), and on 6th March the Gursikran Farm (para* 75), at both of 
which places experiments on salty land (mar) reclamation were being 
conducted on a large scale, and were kept under botanical observation by 
Mr. Duthie. On 7th March we left Aligarh, Mr. Duthie going to Saharan¬ 
pur and I to Meerut. I called on Mr, Whiteway, the Collector, and in the 
afternoon was driven out to see the splendid market-garden cultivation 
carried on around the city by the JAt, Lodha, and Said castes (para. 149). 
I also was shown over the farm belonging to Bai Bahadur Debi Singh, 
which was formerly an Experimental Farm of the Agricultural Department 
of the North-West Provinces and Oudh, and on which improved iron 
ploughs are still employed (para. 476). The next morning I drove on to the 
Babooghur Farm (para. 269), at Hapur, where there is an Army Remount 
Depot, and where horse-breeding operations are carried on. Captain 
Goad, Assistant Superintendent of the Remount Department, took me 
over the Depot and Farm, and showed me the horses and the methods of 
cultivation employed, such as the growing of oats and lucerne, ploughing 
with iron ploughs drawn by horses instead of bullocks, and the working of 
wells by horses. Leaving Hapur on the morning of 9th March, I returned 
to Meerut, and then went on to Delhi, where 1 spent a day seeing the 
sights, and left again on the morning of the 11th for Saharanpur. Arrived 
there, I met Mr. Duthie and also Mr. Patterson, the Collector. On 
12th March Mr. Gollan, the Superintendent, took me over the Saharanpur 
Botanical Cardens (para. 479), and in the afternoon we went to the 
Saharanpur Agricultural Show (para, 541), which was specially interesting 
to me as being the first of the kind I had seen in India. At the invitation 
of Colonel Dean, Superintendent of the irmy Remount Department, I 
saw the Saharanpur Depot oh the morning of the 19th, the horses here 
being principally Australian horses (*‘. Waters ”) imported for the use of 
medium cavalry and field artillery. Colonel Dean also drove me over the 
adjoining farm, lucerne and oats, as at Hapur, being largely grown. After 
this, I posted from Saharanpur to Dehra Dun, reaching the latter in the 
evening, and going to Mr. K. Fernandez, then Deputy Director of the 
Forest School. 9 he next morning I .called on Colonel Bailey, the Director, 
and shortly afterwards Mr. H. C. Kill, Officiating Inspector General of 
Forests, arrived. The sessional examinations of the For*>st School w'ere in 
progress at this time, and as these were viva voce ones, I took the oppor¬ 
tunity afi'orded me of attending them, and of ascertaining in some measure 
what the standard of teaching attained in the Forest School was (para, 
52 i). Mr. 0. Bagshaiv, Conservator of Forests, Central Circle, North-We*st 
Provinces, (the late) Mr. W. E. DArcy, As*sistant Inspector General of 
Forests, Mr. L. Mercer, Deputy Conservator (Dehra Dun district), and Mr. 
A. Smythies, Instructor of the Forest School, were present, in addition 
to Colonel Bailey, Mr. Hill, Mr. Fernandez, and myself. I attended the 
examinations for four successive days, and was allow'ed to question a 
number of the candidates in chemistry and iu vegetable morphology 
(para. 526). I also went over the school build'ns»8, chemical laboratory 
and museums. On the night of 18th March I left Dehra, going hack to 
Saharanpur, and thence to Meerut, wheie the Nauchandi Fair and Agri¬ 
cultural Show was being held (para. 541). This interested me greatly, 
especially the ploughing competition (para. 279), and I met again Mr. 
Holderness, Mr. Whiteway, and Mr. Muhammad Husain. I returned to 
Saharanpur the night of the 20th, and spent the next three days there, 
going over the Botanical Gardens, the Museum and Herbarium, and being 
taken by Mr. Gollan to see the cultivation of the neighbourhood, which 
was largely market-gardening of a high class, the cultivators being princi¬ 
pally Sfinis. At Saharanpur I met Mr. Benson, the District Judge, at 
whose house I was staying, and who was brother of the Assistant Director 
of Agriculture, Madras ; also Mr. W. Wiird Smith, Executive Engineer, 
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Eastern Jnmria Canal, frpm svliom I learnt much about the irrigation 
system of the North-West Provinces. On 24th March, at Mr. Ward 
Smith's suggestion, I travelled to Hurdwar, and was fortunate enough to 
find there Mr. Khig, the Executive Engineer. Mr. King most kindly took 
me to see the head-works of the Ganges Canal, and the system by which 
the Ganges is diverted into the canal. After this I drove in a light native 
cart {eldca) aloiig^the side of the canal from Hurdwar to Kurki, seeing, 
on the way, the three great works by means of which the canal is carried, 
firstly under, then through, and lastly over, the river torrents that cross 
its path. In the evening I reached Kiifki, and took the train for Lucknow, 
passing m route through Kohilkhund and thence into Oudh, arriving at 
Lucknow on the evening of 25th March. On the 26th I was met by Mr. 
Muhammad Husain, and went with him to the Luckuow Botanical 
Gar4ens (para. 479)^ which are under the charge of Mr. Ridley, the Super¬ 
intendent. Next morning I left for Cawnpore, and became the guest of 
Mr.'Holderness, Director of Land Records and Agriculture, North-West 
Provinces and Oudh. I stayed from then until 2nd April in the Cawn¬ 
pore district, being taken on daily excursions by Mr. HolderncS’*, as well 
as-ihiimtely examining the Cawnpore Experimental Farm. Wo went over 
sevefal Estates belonging to the Court of Wards, and among other places 
visited'Rura, and spent the day in seeing dilferent holdings on either side 
of -the' canal (Lower Gauge? Can 1, Et iwah branch). Here the influence 
of canftl irrigation was very marked (para. 88). On 2nd April the corn 
crops of the experimental plots at the Cawnpore Farm wore being brought 
in, threshed, weighed, and recorded, and I saw this in progress (para. 478), 
In the evening of the same day I left Cawnpore in company with Mr. W. 
B. Wishart, on a tour through the indigo-growing districts of Behar. 
After passing Mirzapore and Chunar, the Ganges was crossed at Mogul 
Serai on the 3rd April, and we proceeded to Gahmar, where we stayed 
with Mr. George Fox. Hero for the first time 1 saw the indigo crop grow¬ 
ing, and also the machineiy used in the manufacture (para. 343 et seq.). 1 
also saw in the neighbourhood some excellent market-garden cultivation 
by men of the Koeri caste. From Gahmar we went on to Behoea, in the 
Shahabad district, and Avere received there by Messrs. Thomson and Mylne. 
On the following morning I was driven over a considerable f.ortion of the 
Beheea Estate, and saw not only the c.nltivation of sugar caue, but also the 
manufacture of sugar by the aid of-the Beheea mill (paras. 287, 28^, 330), 
the shallow evaporating-pan (paras. 291, 3f31), and the “ centrifugal drier 
or sugar “ turbine ” (para. 292), introduced by Messrs. Thomson and Mylne. 
Indigo was also largely cultivated ou the Estate. I was also shown the 
records and maps kept by Messrs. Thomson, and Mylne for the purpose of 
managing their Estate, which extends to about 25,000 acres. In the evening 
we journeyed on to Garaul on the Tirhoot State Railway, and visited the 
BatouliaEstate and factory, which are under the charge hf Mr. F. G. Wilkin¬ 
son. On the 7th April we took the train on to Mozufferpo''e, where I w as 
entertained by Mr. A. C. Brett, the district Judge. At Mozulferpore I met a 
largo number of Indigo planters who had come in from the surrounding 
districts, as also Mr, Schrottky, who had been resident some time in India, 
and was then regarded by some as a “chemical expert’* ip the 
manufactoe of indigo (para. 349). On the 8th instant a visit Wiis 
paid to the Jainpnr Estate, Motiporo, then managed by Mr. H. 
Abbott, and here Mr. Wisbart and I stayed a couple of days, return¬ 
ing to Mozuiferpore on the evening of the 9th. On the 11th instant 
we went to see the Bhicanpur factory and estate of Mi\ G. Richardson, 
comprising, in all, 7.000 acres. In the evening I set off alone to make my 
way to Pupri in the Durbhanga district, which I reached next day after 
riding 30 miles on a trolly kindly provided for me by Mr. Walton, the 
engineer of the lino, the extension from Durbhanga to Pupri not being 
then completed. At Pupri Mr. Robert Wilson took me over his factory 
and land, and showed me the different experiments he had made in 
manuring for indigo (para 348), On the morning of the 14th I started 
back on my trolly journey to Durbhanga, and thence went by rail right 
on to Segowlie in the Champaran district, where at Mr. J. J. Macleod’s 
estate (Lall Seri ah) I again met Mr. Wishart. We spent two days here, 
and saw the cultivation in the neighbourhood. Tw'o outlying factories on the 
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estate were visited, viz., Rajghat (Mr. B. C. Reid) and Dhokrah (Mr. H. 
Apperley). On the afternoon of the 16th we all travelled to Motihari, 
where on the following day there was to be a parade of the Behar Light 
Horse. Here again I met a large number of the indigo planters of the 
districts around, as well as Mr. W. B. Blyth, the Collector, and Mr. Seeley, 
engineer. From Motihari we went on the -evening of the 17th April to 
Pepra, and stopped at Mr. Wyatt’s factory. On the 18th we drove from 
Pepra to Mr. W. B, Hudson’s at Seeraha, and went over his estate and 
factory the day following, leaving in the evening for Bara (Mr. Gales), 
and thence by train to Beheea, where I parted company with Mr. Macleod 
and Mr. Wisliart, and paid another short visit to Messrs. Thomson 
and Mylne. On the morning of the 2l8t I took the train to Allah¬ 
abad, and, arriving there in the evening, met Mr. A. J. Hughes, Super¬ 
vising Municipal Engineer, North-West Provinces and Oudh. It had been 
arranged, with the consent of the Government of India, that I should visit 
certain towns in the North-West Provinces where it was proposed to 
introduce new water supplies and sewerage schemes, and I was to repoidi 
Upon these from a chemical and agricultural point of view. I had originally 
intended to make a short tour in the Punjab after my return from Tirhoot, 
but I found the season too far advanced to permit of this, the cold-season 
{min') crops being already off the land. Consequently I adopted the alter¬ 
native plan and visited in succession Allahabad, Cawnpore, Benares, and 
histly Naiiii Tal. At Allahabad, on April 22nd, in company with Mr. Hughes, 
I saw the new waterworks then in course of construction. In the after¬ 
noon I was shown over the Allahabad Grass Farm by Colonel Marriott of 
the Commissariat Department (para. 215 and he explained to me 

the system on which the Farm is worked. Grass was then being cnt and put 
into silos (para. 224). On the morning of the 23rd I examined with Mr. 
Edmonson, the sanitary officer, the system of town-cleansing, the trenching 
of night-soil upon land at Futtepore Bichwra (para. 149), some little dis¬ 
tance out of the town, and another site at Naini which it was proposed to 
utilise for a sewage farm. At Allahabad I met again Mr. S. A. Hill, also 
Mr. F. W. Porter, the Collector, and Dr. Hall, Superintendent of the Gaol. 
I went with Mr. Hughes on the morning of the 24th to see the pumping station 
and new intake from the Jumna. After this I left Allahabad and travelled 
with CaptAin F. C, Chapman to Bharwari on the East India Railway, from 
which place we drove on to Captain Chapman s Estate at Bati, crossing the 
Ganges shortly before coming to our destination. The Estate is in- the 
Province of Oudh, and comprises about 13,000 acres situated along the 
banks of the Ganges. Here 1 saw how Captain Chapman, by making a vast 
embankment and keeping out the Ganges, as well as by draining and pump 
ing, had succeeded in reclaiming, and cultivating a large amount of land 
that was formerly a lake (para. 71). The steam-plough was then at work 
on a portion still unreclaimed (para. 281). A good deal of ravine land was 
also reclaimed by terracing and by keeping back surface flow of water (para. 
70). Two days were spent here in riding over the property and seeing 
the villagesincluded in it and also their cultivation. I travelled to Cawnpore 
on the evening of the 2f)th April and put up at Mr. Wishart’s. The next 
morniiig I weut with Mr. Wishart to the hazdr., and took samples of wheat, 
the different impurities in which were subsequently separated out for me 
and determined in Mr. Wishart’s office (para. 384). We then drove to the 
canal side and saw the plot of land called “Buck Sahib’s village,” on which 
Kachhi cultivators use the town refuse, and after that to other land out¬ 
side Cawnpore where night-soil was being trenched (para. 149). 

On the 28th 1 went over some cotton mills, and on the 29th inspected, 
with Mr. Hughes, the proposed intake of water from the Ganges, after 
which I met Mr. Walter Butler (engineer), Mr. F. N. Wright (the Collector), 
Major Baddeley, of the Army Harness Factory, Br. Condon (civil surgeon), 
and Mr. J. Rogers (engineer). The next day Mr. G, B, Allen took me over 
Messrs. Couper, Allen and Co’s Army Boot F..ctory and then! went on 
to the Cawnpore Experimental Farm. The next day, after inspecting 
the site for a proposed sewage farm, Major Baddeley took me to see the 
Army Harness Factory, and. in the evening. Colonel Wors^ley and I walked 
over the Cantonment Grass Farm (para. 214). On jMay 2u<l I met Mr. W. 
J, Wilson, junior secretary, Irrigation Department, North-West Provinces 
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Ji^dh, and travelled with him the same eveaiii^to Luck^oW,'‘i gOing on 
... Benares. Hero Mr. A. R, Wilson, mnnicipfd engineer and resident Bcnarefl, May»-6. 
engineer of the Benares Waterworks, took charge of me, and we visited the 
proposed intake from the Ganges, and on the following day the land 
intended to be utilised for the purpose of a sewage farm.* At Benares I 
made the acquaintance of Mr. Adams, the Commissioner, Mr. James 
White, the Collector, and Mr. W. Venis, analyst to the Miinicipality. From 
Benares I returned, on May 5th to Lucknow, whefe I met Dr, Fiihrer, 
keeper of the Lucknow Museum, and Mr. E. Bmith, o| the Archmological 
Department. I went over the Museum, and then dro^^q^out to see an arte.sian 
well-boriOg 1,200 feet deep, which it was hoped wo id 1 give a suppdy of water 
for the city. In the afternoon I left again by the Otilh and Robilkhund 
Railwmy for Naini Tal, meeting m route Colonel Pitcher, formerly Assistant 
Director of Agriculture North-West Provinces and Pudh, and Mr. W. J. 

Wilson, with whom I continued the journey. Naini Tal was reached the 
afternoon of May 7th, and here I stayed until May tdth. At'Naini Tal I 
met a number of the officials of ^he North-West Goverritnent, and bad many 
interesting interviews. Among these I would mention one with Hia Honour 
the Lieutenant Governor (Sir Auckland Colvin), and several yith Mr. T. 

W. Holderness (Director of the Agricultural Department), Colonel Pitcher, 

Mr T. H. Wickes (chief engineer North West Provinces and Oudh), and 
Mr. A. J. Hughes. In addition, I had the pleasure of meeting the Hon. W . 

Woodburn (Chief Secretary to Government) and* Colonel Erskine ; also 
Mr. R. Smeaton (Financial Secretary to Government), Mr. C. J. Connell 
(Secretary, Board of Revenue) Colonel Thomason, Colonel Harrison 
(chief engineer Irrigation Branch North-West' Provinces and Oudh), Dr. ^' ■. 
Richardson (Inspector General of Civil Hospitals), and Dr. G. Hutcheson v •., 
(Sanitary Commissioner). During my stay I was the guest of Mr, W. J. ' ' 

Wilson, whose experience in irrigation as well as in experimental work . ' . 
on reclamation of .salty land (M.9n.r), and on the establishment pf^“ Fuel and 
Fodder Reserves,” was of great advantage to me. Mr. A. Grant, supervismfe 
engineer Irrigation Department North-West Provinces and Oudh, was also 
staying there Aninquiry, similar to those at the other towns jn, the I^rth- 
West Provinces which I bad visited, was then in progress, and, gccojfdingly, I 
examined the proposals both for utilising a fresh water supply and for 
disposal of the sewage of this hill station. On May 17th Lieft Naini Tal, • 
calling, on my way down the hill, at Mr, S. L Whyrqper’Sf an old school¬ 
fellow of mine. Taking the train at Kathgodam,/I V travelled on to 
Bareilly, and thence, via Saharanpur, to Umballa, which was reached by 
the evening of May IBth. Posting from here through the bight, I came next 
morning to Kalka, and finally arrived at Simla early iii jihe Afternoon of siiula, May 19. 
May 19. I stayed in Simla from that date imtil July j;4. I employed 
this interval in putting t:)gether the notes I had taken during my tour, in 
reading Settlement and other Reports of the districts I had visited, as well 
as the principal Government papers upon subjects vyith which my inquiry 
was more specially concerned. I had also the opportunity of meeting a 
number of the high officials of Government, all ot whom’Tdceived me most 
kindly and gave me much assistance. His Excellency the Ticeroy espe¬ 
cially showed much interest in the matter of my inquiry,; and gave me 
renewed interviews. The Members of Council, Sir David Barbour, Sir George 
Chesney, Sir Charles Elliott, the Hon. Mr. Hutchins, and Sir Jamc,s Lyall , 
also allowed me to discuss with them the views I had formed. , Among 
other officials whom I met, and by whose experience I benefited greatly, 
were the Hon. W. C. Benett (then acting for Sir EdwardBuck in the A^icul- 
tural Department), Colonel Forbes (Inspector General of Irrigation),General 
Badcock (Commissariat Department),Mr. Muir-Mackenzie( Under Secretary 
Agricultural Department), Mr. H. C. Hill, Dr. George Watt, Mr. Hafvey* * 

James, Mr. J. F. Finlay, Mr. J. E O’Conor, Mr F A. Robertson (Director 
of Agricultural Department, Punjab), Mr. S. A; Hill, and Major Ellipti 
(Commissariat Department). The library and records of the Agriciilturajv 
Department were placed at my disposal, and Mr. Tucker, the Registrar,* 
helped me in every way he could. Before leaving for my second tour, I 
drew up my general conclu.sions in the form of “‘Preliminary Notes,” whicb* 
were printed and circulated, and subsequently discussed at the AgriculJura} 

Conference in the following October. , 
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Second Tour, .Uily I4th to Sept.. 12tli 1800. 

Just after the rains liad set in I started off again on my travels, and 
leaving Simla on July 14th in company with I)r. Hendlej^, of Jeypore, 
made way again to the plains. Passing by way of Delhi, we arrived on 
the evening of July 16th at Jeypore. Here 1 had an agriciiltural talk with 
the chief Member cf Council of the Jeypore State, fiai Bahadur Kamte^ 
Mookerjee (paras. 110, 212), and after seeing, under Dr. Hendhy’s guidance, 
the Museum, Hospital, School of Art, the Jeypore Cotton Press", <Src., I went 
on to Ahmeclabad, ai riving there on July I9th. I stayed with Mr. H. E. M. 
James, the Commissioner, and the next morning we were joined byMr. 
Ozanne (Director of Agriculture, Bombay), and Mr. Middleton (Professor of 
Agriculture, Baroda College), who were to be my guides and companions in 
my ton r through the Bombay Presidency. We spent two days at Ahmedabad 
seeing the cultivation of the neighbourhood, includingirrigationof land from 
tanka, also the growingof perennial cotton, the sowing of rainy-season crops, 
and the preparation of land for rice, and the transplanting of rice. From 
Ahmedabad we passed on, early on the 22nd, to Nadiad, where we were 
joined by Mr. Kacherao Jadhava, a NatiVean the service of the Gaekwar of 
Baroda, and formerly a student at Cirencester College. We were met at 
Nadiad by Bai Bahadur Becherdas Tiharidas Desai, a leading agriculturist, 
by Mr. Motibhai, the President of the Municipality, and by the Secretary of 
the Nadiad Agricultural Association. After visiting a store in the town 
established for the purpose of selling pure seed (para. 510) we went to the 
Experimental Farm of the association (para, 484), and to Mr. Becherdas’s 
own fixrm. After this we went out again to see the cultivation of the 
neighbourhood, the fields enclosed with hedges (para. 240) and with 
borders of grass around them (para, 211) being prominent features. We 
also visited here a hospital (Pinjrapol) for disabled and dying cattle. The 
same evening wo left for Baroda, and stayed there with Mr. F. A. H. 
Elliott (Survey Commissiontr). On the next morning we went over the 
fields out of which it was propo.sed to form an Experimental Station and 
Farm in connection with the Baroda College (para. 485). After breakfast 
we drove to the Gaekwar of Baroda’a palace, and had a long interview with 
His Highness, principally upon the subject of agricultural education. Subse¬ 
quently we visited Mr. Kacherao Jadhava’s experimental station, and his 
laboratory (para. 485), and still later the Baroda College (para. 521), meeting 
there the Principal, Mr. G. S, Tait. At Baroda I also met the Resident, 
Sir Harry Prendergast, and Mr. W. S. Price, superintendent of the 
Baroda Survey. In the evening we left, and travelled to Palghar in the 
Thana district, whence we drove to Mahim. Here we saw the splendid 
“garden’’ cultivation, the growing of sugai‘-cane, plantains, ginger, 
vine^ and other remunerative crops (para. 119), besides the system of seed¬ 
bed formation, known as mh (para. 137), for rice and millet {ndgli) 
growing. At M;ihim we met Mr. Dhondo Vinayek Dandekar, a leading 
landed proprietor, Mr. Padmaker Narayan, MamlaMar of M(ihim, and 
many others. In. the afternoon wo drove back to Palghar, and thence by 
train to Bombay. The next day I called on Mr. John Marshall, of the 
Chamber of Commerce, and. had a long talk with him on the subject of 
wheat-cleaning (para. 376 nt seg.), and oil-seed cleaning (para. 388) and 
upon the trade iu cotton (para. 338). From Messrs. Croft, Wells and Co, 
I gathered information on the collection and export of bones (para. 142), 
from Messrs. Volkart Brothers on trade in cotton, bones, and manures, and 
from Messrs. Glade and Co., on the manufacture and trade in oil-cakes 
(para. 127). On the 26th inst. we went on to Poona, I leaving the others 
at Kirkee, as I was to be His Excellency the Governor’s (Lord Harris) guest 
at Ganesh Khind. Mr. Lee Warner, Political Secretary to Government, 
was also staying at Ganesh Khind at the time. With Mr. Ozanne I went 
over the Ganesh Khind Gardens (para. 486), and on July 28th drove 
with him and Mr Middleton to Mundwa, a few miles out of Poona, to see 
the sugar-cane and other cultivation of the district which is carried on by 
canal irrigation and the use of night-soil (poudrette) (para. 149). We also 
went over a distillery where spirit is nuide from the fruit of the Mahua 
tree. In the afternoon I m(5t at the office of the Department of Land 
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Records and Agriculture Mr. Bhimbhai, the Assistant Director, and later on 
we held a cpnference with the principal landowners, agriculturists, and 
native officials of Poona. Among those present, besides Mr. Ozanne, Mr 
Middleton, Mr. Bhimbbai and myself, were Bai Bahadur Mahdeo Oovind 
Raiiade (Judge under the Deccan Relief Act), Rai Bahadur Yeshwant 
Moreshwar Kelkar (Oriental Interpreter to the Government), Mr. 
Dorabji Padamji (President of Poona Municipality), Mr. Naordji 
(manager of Reay Paper Mills), Mr. Numjoshi and Mr. Ghotandekar, 
editors of native papers, Mr. Kupaswami Mudliar (secretary of the 
Agri-Horticultural Society of Western India), Mr. Dandekar (Educational 
Inspector of the Berars), Mr. Nata and Dr. Ghole, landowners. 
We had a long and interesting conversation and interchange of views, 
more especially on points connected with forest administration, questions 
of irrigation, and agricultural education. In the evening we started off by 
train for Belgaum, which we reached on the 29th July, and stayed with Mr. 
A, Keyser, the acting Commissioner. Mr. J. Faii lie Muir, the Collector, met 
us later on, and we went but to see the extensive rice-grpwing by the tank 
irrigation system. At the Collector’s office was a large e^^l^ction of the 
implements in common use in the district, and frqm thp District Deputy 
Collector, theHqn. Gahrsh^tq-pa Vibba^^,pa,. \\e-|iear(rxj success which 
had attende'd*the*e:fii:ort,^o popIdafise. tKe system of Xiovernnient Advances 
(i(tccam) for agriculttiral pur{io^8 (para.’-lQ9). iSText day-.we ohspecteVl the 
farm.attached to the Agricultural cfass of the lligh School (para. 522), and 
then wenji to see the market-gardening abound the town, . At, noon, we left 
for Bellary j ‘ passing en route Dharwar, Gadag, and Hubli. At' Bellary, 
whete we arrived on the morning of iUst July, Air. A. Sabapath( Mudliar met 
us and took us to his farm, where he showed ns the utilization pi prickly 
pear as green-fodder (para. 236), the Swedish ploughs which bp uses on 
his estate (paras. 277, 261), and the preparation of bones for manure 
(para. 143), Owing,to.the late coming of the monsoon and.absence of 
irrigation there wei;'e hardly any cfops on the-ground, so» wo ’did imt stay 
long here, but retraced* our steps to Hospet, which/wo came io in the 
afternoon. Mr.-C- It* Goud met us here, aaid under his guidance we saw 
the rice and sugar-cane cultivation of thp district. The encldsnre of the 
field:? with trees (para. 240), and tho lopping of the trees f6r supplying 
green manure for the rice fields, para. 136), as ajso^the grow'mg of grass 
for cattle along the wator*channels (para 211.Lwere peculiar features here. 
Irrigation is by means of channels taken off from the Riven Tungabadra, 
and the cultivation is excellent rthe cultivators arernostly of the Lingayat 
caste. Iron sugar-mills arK used extensively here (para. 289). We were 
entertained at Hospet by Mr. F. Par^ojls, Head Assistant Collector, and the 
day foMowing visited the ruins of Humpi: Jn thp eXbning we left by train 
on the return journey to Boona, but Mr. Middleton and I halted a day at 
Bimpur; where we called .5n JVfr. Fleet, the Collector, and wore shown 
numh kindness by Mr. F. Goldsmid, Superintendent of Police. Continuing 
out journey we^’peached Poona ^on^the morning of 3rd August, and, 
meeting Mr. Ozajane again, we wejit” over tlie Poona Experimental Farm 
to*getlier. After" this I had a long * interview with Mr. Wroughton, 
Conservator of Forests, with reference* to forest matters in their relation 
apiculture in the Bombay Presidency (para. 174). Di the afternoon 

-Mr. Middletoa and I went over the College of Science, and then once more 
with Mr.Woodr^’^v do thb Experimental Farm, where we met several of 
the-Agricultural Class. In the evening Mr. Ozanne, Mr. 

“ AIiddl^^^^nd‘1 left for Kalyan, where we halted a few hours to see the 
rice and millet (ndglt) cultivation in these wet parts of the Western 
Ghto. Then resuming, we travelled up thq Tull Ghats into the Nasick 
district and alighted at fgatpuri. Here we saw more rice and millet {ndgli) 
cultivation, some of it by the seed-bed system called rd6, there being no 
irrigation, but simply very heavy rainfall. Buffjjiloes were here the plough 
cattle (para. 260). In the eveniug we took the train again and reached 
Pachora on the morning of 6th August, going on thence to the Bhadgaon 
Farm, which we reached after crossing four different rivers; these were 
then in flood, and presented considerable difficulty to our passage, 
drived at the Farm we went carefully over it (para. 482), seeing then 
the rainy-season (khanf) crops, just as on my previous visit I had seen 
p. 3373. E E 
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the cold-weather (rcthi) crops. We also saw the herd of Mysore cattle 
(para. 26t5), the formation of a babul (Acaeki arahica) plantation 
(para. 186)^ and the making of silage (para. 226). The next day we 
left, and, after visiting a cotton-cleaning {ghming) factory en route, at 
‘ Pachora 1 parted company with Mr, Ozanne and Mr. Middleton. Taking 
Nagpur, August the train on to Nagpur, 1 arrived there on the morning of the 8th, and 
went to Mr. J. B. Fuller’s, where I stayed this and the next two days. At 
Nagpur I had an interview with Mr. (now Sir Alexander) Mackenzie, the 
Chief Commissioner, and among others I met and discussed agricultural 
matters with Mr. J. Neill (Judicial Commissioner) Mr. A. Munro (Direc¬ 
tor of Public Instruction), Colonel Van Someren and Mr. R. T. Thomp^ 
son (Conservators of Forests), and Colonel Scott. Mr. Fuller took 
me over the Nagpur Experimental Farm (para. 480), the manage¬ 
ment of which is in the hands of Mr. Mahaluxmivala. After this, 
we inspected the Agricultural Class and museum (para. 624), Mr. Joshi, 
formerly a Poona student, being teacher of agriculture. At other times we 
visited the plots of land cultivated by the students of the Agricultural 
Cla.ss, and lilso the land outside the town where the night-soil and town- 
refuse are utilised by the Kdchhu and olher cultivators who have followed 
their example (para. 149). On the evening of August 10th I left Nagpur 
for Calcutta. At Allahabad I met Mr. A. J. Hughes, Supervising Municipal 
Engineer North-West Provinces, and travelled part of the way with him, 
healing from him what had been done in furtherance of the sanitary schemes 
w^e had discussed l>efore. It was how the middle of the rainy season and a 
great part of the district passed through was covered with water. Arriving 
at Calcutta on the morning of the 13th, I spent the day wdtli Mr. Finucane, 
Director of Land Records and Agriculture, Bengal, and, in the evening set 
off with him and Mr. P. Nolan, Revenue Secretary, for a short tour in Eastern 
Bengal. The train took us as far as Goalundo, Dr. Comins, Superintendent 
of Emigration, travelling with us. At G oaluudo we embarked on the steamer 
for Serajgunge, and during the sail up the Brahmapootra river we saw the 
numerous villages on the islands dotted about on the river or along its banks, 
together with their rice and jute cultivation (para. 374,. At Serajgunge, 
Mr. Cuthbert Macdonell, manager of the Serajgunge Jute Mills, and his 
assistant, Mr, Ogbourne, met us and took us off in their steam launch to 
their house. We stayed here until the 17th, and met Mr. Andrew Hannah, 
Mr. S. Gowan, and other jute commission-agents. On the 15th inst. we 
took a long, trip of about 30 miles in the steam launch to Solanga, going up 
the streams then inter^secthig the country and noting the jute and rice 
growing everywhere along the banks. On the 16th we saw over the 
Serajgunge Jute Mills, and in the afternoon Mr. Finucane and I went 
about in a boat and called at several of the islands for the purpose of seeing 
how the cultivation was carried on, as well as the preparation of the jute 
and its packing for market. On the 17th we left Serajgunge, and returned 
to Calcutta on the 18th. The same afternoon I w’ent with Mr. Finucane to 
' inspect the Seebpore Experimental Farm (para 493), and met here M r. Basu 
and Mr. Banerji of the Bengal Agricultural Department. The day 
following, I had an interview with Mr, R. Blechynden, secretary of the 
Agricultural and Horticultural-Society of India, in relation to the coming 
of a chemist to India to enquire into problems connected with the culti¬ 
vation and manufacture of tea (paj*a. 301). In the evening Mr. Nolan, 
Mr.Finucane, and I left for Dumraon, where we were to meet His Honour 
the Lieutenant Governor of Bengal, Sir Steuart Bayley, then on tour. 
This we did, and with His Honour went round to see the school, hospital, 
museum, and othqr places, subsequently meeting again at a dinner given in 
the Lieutenant Governors honour. Among the party were Mr. C. C, 
Stevens, Officiating Chief Secretary to Government, Mr, W. Kemble, Opium 
Agent, Bankipur, Mr. J. Charles, Judge of Shahabadylaud Mr. J. Bernard, 
Officiating Collector, Shahabad). On the 21st we went over the Dumi-aon 
Experimental Farm with Mr. Basu (para. 492), and subsequently had an 
interview with the Maharajah of Dumraon and Rai Bahadur Jai Prakash 
Lai, the manager of the Dumraon Estate {liaj). In the afternoon Mr. 
Finucane and I left Mr. Nolan and the others and crossed the Ganges 
at Mokameh, proceeding into Tirhoot for a short tour there in order to 
see the manufacture of indigo (para. 349). We first went to Bara, and 
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irove to Mr. W, B. Hudson’s at Seeraha, where we arrived ou the morning 
of August 22iid. I was just in time to see the cutting and steeping of the 
indigo plant, and the subsequent prepanition of the dye in its different 
stages. Leaving Seeraha ou the 23rd we went on to Motihari, and stayed 
with Mr. W, D Blyth, the Collector. Here I met figain Mr. Apperley 
and Mr. Seeley. On the mornixig following, we went with Mr. Blyth by 
train to Bettiah, and were the guests of Mr. T. VI. Gibbon, manager 
of the Bettiah Estates. The country here was much flooded, but wo saw 
the cultivation as far a.s we could, and I had much interesting conversa* 
tion with Mr. Gibbon. The following morning we left again, and at 
Motihari I ended my tour with Mr, Finucano, and proceeded alone to 
Allahabad, which I reached on August 26th. Here I visited Mr. 8. A. 
Hill an(| Captain F. C Chapman, and went over the Allahabad Grass 
Farm again with Captain Hallowes and Sergeant Meagher (para. 215). A 
large quantity of silajge was being made at the time (para. 224). I 
took the night train to Cawnpore, and, arriving there on the 27th, I 
drove to the Experimental Farm and made another inspection of it 
with Mr. Lachman Parshad, the personal assistant to the Director. After 
calling on Mr. Wishart I left again for Hissar, where on the 28th inst. I 
was to meet Mr. F. A. Bobertson, Director of Land Becords and Agri¬ 
culture, Punjab, and to make, under his guidance, a short tour in the Punjab. 
I duly arrived at Hissar and met Mr. Bobertson, w© botli staying with 
Captain Marrett, Superintendent of the Hissar Cattle Farm. On the 
morning of the 29th Captain Marrett drove us over the Grass Farm for some 
10 miles to Khairwan, where we saw the different herds of cattle kept on 
the farm (nee para. 254). On our return we found Colonel Patch (Com¬ 
missary General, Northern Circle, Bengal) and Captain (now Major) 
Wingate (Special Forage Officer), and bad a conversation upon the system 
of Grass Farms (para 215). We then went over the Home Farm, and saw 
the young stock, as also the growing of lucerne and other green crops 
(para. 236), and the making of silage (paras. 224, 226). Next day we met 
Mr. A. Anderson (Deputy Commissioner), and went with him to see the 
cultivation of the neighbourhood, both on canal irrigated and on uiiirrigated 
Qi (hy ”) land. Later on we visited the sheep and goat-breeding Farm (para. 
270), and left, in the evening for Ferozpore, arriving there early on August 
31 St. Mr. E, B. Francis (Deputy Commissioner) took charge of us, and 
drove us round to see the cultivation near the town, as well as the system 
of inundation canals (para. 92). On September 1st we drove out towards 
Ludhiana, and saw several villages where the cultivation was mainly carried 
on by men of the Jat caste. In the afternoon we left for Changa Manga, 
and put up at the Forest bungalow. Mr. A. V. Munro, Assistant Con¬ 
servator, and Mr. Fazil Din, Sub^assistant Conservator, took us over the 
“reserves’' (paras. 177,221) and grass runs (rukks)^ as also to the more 
distant rukh Jeileke. 

In the evening we took the train to Multan, and got there early on 
September 3rd, going to the Deputy Commissi oner’s. Sir. H. C. Cookson. 
Mr. Cookson drove me round the town, showing me the cultivation and the 
inundation canals (para. 92), and later on to the more outlying parts, where, 
among other things, I saw the manufacture of indigo according to the 
native method. On September 4th Mr Cookson, Mr. Smith (Executive 
Engineer, Sidhnai Canal), and I, wont by train to Bashida, and then rode 
out to see the system of canal distribution and some of the villages which 
had been established along the Sidhnai Canal since the latter had been 
brought to the district (para. 86). Previous to this only a small part of 
the area had been under cultivation. On the morning of September 5th 
Mr. Cookson and Mr. Smith returned to Multan, and I continued my 
journey with Mr. Bobertson to Lahore, Montgomery being passed on the 
way. On the 6th inst. Mr. A. V. Munro met us again, and took us over 
the Shahdai*a plantation (para. 177), a little outside I^iliore. After this 
we went to the veterinary school, dispensary, and hospital, and saw the 
stallions of the Horse-breeding Department which are kept here (para,2G9). 
Starting off again in the evening by train, Mr. Bobertson and 1 reached 
Gnjrat (Punjab), and were met by Mr. E. B. Steedraan, Deputy Com¬ 
missioner, and formerly Director of Agriculture, Punjab, and by Captain 
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Davies, Settlement Collector. The*followiiig morning we rode out- and saw 
the crops, hero mostly irrigated from wells. We passed also large tracts 
• ■ ' of land flooded with silt from'the mountain streams and channels, and 

which form the rich wli'eat-growing stretches.of these parts (para. 138). 
Splendid cattle, which c^njb. originally from Hi tor, were seen here (para, 

. ’ . ^>54), and there was ako a Bepcit of4he Horse-breeding Depitrtrnent (para. 

Kia'uitivSept. 8; 269). We left, Cuj rat vat* flight, and armed next morning^'at Mian Mir, 

. >. where we halted to see one of « the military Crass Farm's. The one we 

' * ' . visited-was rukh Terah, and the grjiss was then being cut, and a great deal 

w'as b.fling packed into silos dug in the ground (j)arii:. 229). ^ From here w'e 
Amntmr, sept.'8«^ weiit on to Amritsar, ami became the guests of Mr. J. Deputy 

^Commissioner. Mr. Grantook us in th^.afternoon to see'the town, its 
'. stemples, Ac., and also the system o| towp sanitation so successfully^dopted 

• here ^para. 149). On September i^th we were 6ut’‘early, and spent a long 
morning in seeing the extefksive market-garden cultivation earned on all 
around-A,mritsaV.^1)y^ the help of irrigation from the canal plari-Doab 
Canal), and the night Tsoi) and sweeping^ from the town (p'ara^ d49,. 
Vegetables were being raised in great‘ profusion ; also sugar-caiiVtind 
maize. We passed on'to a village, Siiltanwind, on the other side of 
the canal, where canal .irrigation is only, partial, and Weils are dug 
, for supplementing it. Iteturning to Amritsar we made a closer inspec¬ 
tion of the sanitation system (para. 149 ), and went to other land on which 
the suHage neater is pumped. Later )n -the day I met Mr. E, Nichofl, the 
Secretary to the Municipal Committee, and he explained to me ip . detail 
what had been done. In the evening we left for .Kirtapoo:-, where’Dr. 
Warburton met us and drove us out to Kapurthala. Here we were met 
by Major Massy,, the Superintendent of the Kapurthala State. ' We 
received a visit next morning from the Rajah of Kapurthala, which we 
returned in the afternoon. Meean Aziz Bukhush, the Collector of the 
State, also came and had an agricultural conversation with me; 1 havh to 
acknowledge much valuable information and many useful suggestions given 
to me by Major Massy during our stay. Later on we drove out to 'see 
the cultivation and the plantations that had been started round the town. 
On the morning of September! 1th wo left Kapurthala, and drove, r?Vi 
Jullnndur, to Hoshiarpur, a distance of 36 miles, . The road took us past 
excelleiit cultivation, and we made several halts on the way to see this xji* 
that object of special interest. Cultivation by well irrigation was a marked 
feature,*and we saw a great deal of digging of wells going on, the wells' in 
places, being quite near the surface. Sugar-cane was extensively grown. 
We passed some wide sandy.tracts knowm as the- '‘choh ” lands (para. 71), 
where no cultivation exists, but the soil is covered with tramsported,' or 
blown ” sand. Arrived at Hoshiarpur, Mr. Robertson, had the village 
■ ' records, and maps of the vOlage accountants brought for ftiy 

inspection ; later on we drove out to see the eulfivation around the town. 
Sugar-cane was the principal crop growing, and large quantities of manure 
are used for it, the. night-soil and town refuse being assiduously saved 
(para. 149). Cactus hedges encircle the fields, and firewood'is fairly 
abundant. An Arab stallion belonging to the Horse-breeding department 
is kept here (para. 269). After calling on-Colonel Wood, the Deputy 
Commissioner, Ve left Hoshiarpur and drove Lack the 25 miles to 
Umbaiia, Sept. 12 Jullundur, from 'which we took the. train to Umballa,^ where we arrived on 
the morning of .September 12th. We halted a short time to see the cotton 
-crops which growxhere on unifrigated land (wells being hard to dig), and 
then drove to^Kalka, finally concluding my second tour by.reaching Simla 
on the evening of September 12tb. 

I now had to settle'down to prepare for (1) the Agricultural Conference" 
which was to meet at Simla <m October 6th and following .days.; (2) the . 
compilation of my Report. My work was, however, delayed for a time by 
an attack of malarihl fever, contracted, doubtless, during my Punjab tour 
with Mr, Robertson, for Mr. ^^obert'son was laid up at the same time and 
unfortunately was'ill for some time afterwards. My .attack lasted but a* 
short time^apfl on getting w.ell enough,.Dr. Watt took me with him for a 
very enjoyable Uaree days’ trip to the Suni Yalley^ and the basin of- the' 
Sutlej river. On.ifly return I found myself on(;e again among the officials * 
wLom I had wiet in the previous May and June, and who had given me so 
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mii^help. In addition 1 met m. R. S. Whitall, Mr. McIntyre, and 
Mr. J. H. Lace, all of the Forest Department. 

Mr. J. B, Fuller (Commis doner of Settlements and Agriculture, Cen¬ 
tral Provinces), arrived in Simla on September 29th, previous to the 
^ttings of the Agricultural Conference, and on October 4th Sir Edward 
Ruck returned from furlough, and resumed the duties of his office. Mr. 
Uogstoim,Mr. Nolan, Mr. Ozanne, Mr. Pinucaiie, Dr. Theodore Cooke, and 
Mr. Middleton, and other members of the Agricultunrl Conference arrived 
aub^quently, and the first meeting was held on the afternoon of 
6th October. There were seven sittings in all, and the Conference broke up 
on October 13th, after giving a general approval to the proposals which, in 
the form of Preliminary Notes,” I had submitted for consideration. The 
subjects which chiefly engaged tlie time of the Conference were, the 
appointment of an Agricultural Chemist for India, the conduct of experi- 
ments at Government Farms, and Agricultural Education. The Conference 
members dispersed, f returned to my former work, and read 
throegli several Settlement Reports of the districts which I had visited, and 
made copious extracts from Government T\apers and Records which I 
found m the library of the Revenue and Agricultural Department. On 
November 1st I began the actual writing of my first Report, and from now 
until the 23rd instant, when I left Simla, I wrote and had printed off the 
first twelve chapters, in such a form that I was able, before leaving India, 
to send them to different people for perusal. In the correction of these 
proofs Sir Edward Buck, Mr. J. B. Fuller, Mr. J. E. O’Conor, Mr. Ozanne, 
Mr. Fmucane, and Mr. H. 0. Hill, gave me most valuable help. 

Third Tour, November Srd 1890 to tlanuary lOth 1891. 

I left Simla on November 23rd, and after reaching Umballa, took the 
train for Ajmere, where I had arranged to meet Mr. H. C. Hill, and to see 
the Ajmere-Merwara forests (para. 181). I got to Ajmere very eailyon 
the morning of November 25th, and later on set off with Mr. Hill to the 
Nagpabr forests, where we saw the “reserves that had been made on the 
hill sides around Ajmere. We then came down the hill again, and went 
first to Pokhar, where uurserie.s are formed, and then to Puslikar where a 
Fair was being held, and at which there were a great number of horses, 
many of them very good. In the afternoon Mr. Hill and I went to the 
Mohwa hir (para. 181), another “ leserveon the other aide of Ajmere. We 
made an early start next morning, took the train to Biawar, and rode until 
we came to the “ Chang reserve,” which is principally used for supplying 
firewood, small timber, and grass, as well as for grazing in time of drought. 
This wo went carefully through (para. 181). Sirdar Hira Singh, the Sub¬ 
assistant Conservator, was present to point everything out to us, and we 
ended up at Sendra. From this place I proceeded next morning alone, 
but met Sir Edward Buck in the* train, and we went on in company to 
Bombay, taking the train in the afternoon to Poona. In the train with us 
were Dr. Steel and Dr. Grainger, of the Veterinary Department. Mr. 
Ozanne and Dr. Theodore Cooke met us at Poona, and the same evening I 
made the acquaintance of Dr. Lingard, who had lately arrived at Poona as 
Imperial Bacteriologist, and I was shown by him his newly-established 
Bacteriological Laboratory. By invitation of His Excellency the Governor 
of Bombay (Lord Harris), Sir Edward Buck and myself \vent out to 
Ganesh Khind, and stayed there a day. At Poona 1 met Sir Charles 
Pritchard, Member of the Bombay Council, Mr. J. B. Hallen, Superinten¬ 
dent of Horse-breeding Operations, and Mr. MoUison, the newly-appointed 
Superintendent of Government Farms, Bombay. We stayed at Poona until 
December 3rd, when Sir Edward Buck and I returned to Bombay. Hero I 
left Sir Edward Buck the same evening, and travelled through to Calcutta, 
arriving there on the morning of December 6th. At Calcutta I met 
again many of the officials whom I had previously seen at Simla, including 
Mr. H. 0. Hill. Mr. D, B. Allen, a diploma holder of Cirencester, Captain 
Chapman, Mr. Bamber, and other gentlemen interested in agriculture, came 
to see me during my stay at Calcutta, and I also visited Dr. George King at 
the Botanical Gardens, Howrah. On December 24th, Colonel Sergeaunt 
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(Director General of Hallways), and fcolonel Begbie (Accountant General 
Public Works Department), took me with them on a trip to Darjeeling, 
which was most enjoyable. I spent one of the days of my stay there 
in going over tea plantations. Mr. G. W. Christiaon, manager of the. 
estates of the Leebong Tea Company, took me over the plantar 
tions and factory, and gave me every possible information both 
as to cultivation and to manufacture (para, ^57). On returning in 
the evening, I met Mr. G. A. Maclean, a tea planter in the 
neighbourhood, who had been a fellow-passenger with me from England. 
Lieutenant Bower, the noted traveller, was then also at Darjeeling. We 
left Darjeeling on December 28th and reached Calcutta on the morning of 
the 29th, and then I paid a long visit to Dr. Warden, Professor of Chemistry 
at the Medical College. From now until tTanuary Bth, when I left Calcutta, 
I employed my time in drawing up an Abstract Eeport to Government, 
which has since been printed and circulated. Sir Edward Buck returned 
to Calcutta on January 1st, and again gave me much help in my work. 
1891; His Excellency the Yiceroy gave me a final interview on January Brd, as 
also did Sir Charles Elliott (then recently made Lieutenant Governor of 
Bengal), the Hon. Mr Hutchins and other officials. Then, having settled all , 
my atfairs, and handed in my Abstract Report to Sir Edward Buck, I left 
Calcutta on the evening of January 0th for Bombay, Sir Edward Buefi 
coming to see me off. Mr. Duthie travelled with me as far as Bhuaawal. 
I reached Bombay on the evening of January 9th, and hero Mr. Ozanne 
met me again. We went out to see the dairy establishments that had bejon 
set up in Bombay for selling butter made from cream obtained by the 
“ .separator ” and of skim milk (para. 265), and, afterwards, with Mr. Boileau, 
of Messrs. C)roft, Wells & Co., wo -w'ent by train to Thana and saw there 
the bone-grinding mills of the last-named fiinn ('para, 145). On my return 
I called on Messrs. Volkart Brothers and other business houses. On 
January 10th, Mr. Ozanne, Mr. Boileau, and I, drove out to the Mazagon 
Dock and the Frere Bunder and saw the grinding of bones for use as 
manure, as it is conducted by the native merchants (para. 145). It was 
then time for me to leave, and at noon I went on board the Peninsular 
and Oriental Steamship “ Siam,” and quitted India after a stay of exactly 
thirteen months in the country, during which time I had received kindness 
on every hand, which I shall al ways remember gratefully, and opportunities 
for gaining knowledge which it rarely falls to the lot of anyone to enjoy. 
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229,316 

in agricultural experiments, 316, 
317, 318, 348, 354,355 
iu connection with etlucation, 5, 

319- 20, 323-5, 387-8, 393 
Agricultural Chemist: 

qualifications of, 321 
duties of, 320, 324, 327, 328 
remuneration of, 329-30 


Agricultural Chemist— 

relations of, to private industries, 
328-9 

-, to Municipalities, 329 

Agricultural Chemist, Assistant: 
neerl of, 324-5 
qualifications of, 326 
duties of, 325, 327-8 
remuneration of, 330 
Agricultural Chemistry : 

. ttjachlng of, 5, 319, 323-5, 388, 390, 
393 

in Indian Civil Service Examina¬ 
tion, 397, 398 

Agricultural classes (educational): 
nt Baroda, 369 
at Belgauni, 385, 391 
at Nmliatl, 368, 385, 391 
at Nagpur, 22, 384-5, 392 
Agricultural colleges. See Colleges. 

-conditions, varieties in, 10, 12, 15, 

25-8, 35, 64-7 
—— conferences : 

usefulness of, 401 
Delhi, 4 
Simla, 6 

its views on appointment of 
Agricultural Chemist, 315, 
323, 330 

its views on employment of 
agricultural experts, 309 
its views on apirointments for 
agricultural students, 389 
Agricultural Depart.ment: 
first, creatoii, 1 
failure of first, and causes, 1 
reconstituted, 2 
Imixirial, Secretary of, 400 
of Bengal, 301, 339, 373, 375, 407 
of Bombay, 168, 238, 239, 300, 407 
of Madras, 371, 407 
of North-West Provinces, 1, 402, 
407 

formation of, 1 

exireriments of, on ravine land, 
53 

exiMjriments of, on umr land, 
58-60 

Agricultural Departments: 
provincial, formed, 2 
Lord Mayo’s views on work of, 1 
Sir K. Temple’s views on work of, 1 
Sir John Strachey’s \dews on work 
of, 1 

Sir Edwanl Buck’s views on work 
of, 3 

classification of present work of, 
401 

duties of, defined by Famine Com¬ 
mission, 2, 3 
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Amcultiiral Departments— 

■ in connection with agricultural im- 
proyement, 3, 14, if>, 17, 32, 81, 
133, 215, 238, 240, 300, 407-8 
in relation to education, 4, 378 
in relation to Forest Department, 
130 

expenditure of, enquiry by Finance 
Commission into, 3 
organisation of, in diiferent Pro¬ 
vinces, 407 

want of technical kno^vle^lge In, 
300-6 

employment of “practical experts” 
in, 304-10 

employment of scientiile officers in, 
331 

employment of junior Civilians in, 
399 

future policy of, 407-8 
requirements of, 407-8 
Director of. See Director. 
Agricultural Education, 378, 395 
benefits of, 17, 133, 382-3 
necessity for, 309, 380 
duty of Agricultural Dei>artments to 
promote, 4, 378 

eucoura^mient to pursuit of, 388-9 
classes for whom require<T, 389 
of Civilians, 396, 397 
work of agi-icultural chemist in con¬ 
nection with, 0 , 319, 320, 323-6, 
387-8,393 

Agricultural Engineer, in association 
with Agricnltural D(n>artment, 92, 
229,331,332 
Agricultural Enquiry : 

practical, 296-311 ' 

scientific, 312-335 v 

experimental, 336-377 » ^ 

need of, 2, 3, 16, 17, 32, 67, 81, D^3, 
168, 246, 254, 296, 297, 298, 
r(X5ommen<led by Famine Coiaimis- 
sion, 2, 3, 12, 297 . ’ 

present agency for, 302 . • / / ' 

permanent arul expert agency re-* 
quircxl for, 17, 300-1 * . • •• 

employment of scientific men in, 
229, 331 

work of Agricultural Chemist in 
connection with, 5, 17, 92, 133, 
229, 316 

Agricultural Entomologist, 241, 331 

-Ex{X}riment 8 . See Experiments. 

-Experts, 304-10, 320, 387 

-facilities, provision of, 13, 16, 29, 

63, 133, 167, 188 . 

n-forests,”. 138, 139 j 

AgricuUviral Improvement: j 

obligation on Govermnont of India i 
to promote, 2, 3, 4 i 

possibility of, 10, 12, 13, 18 
dependence of. u]ix)n enquiry, 3 , 17, 
32, 81, 133, 296, 297 

Agricultural methods, transference of, 
17, 229, 242, 244, 246, 299 

-practice: 

general opinion on, 11 

affiectctl by variable conditions, 26, 

27 , 


V - ' . 

Agricultural primers, 387 

-process in Britain, cause of, 313 

—— ‘‘referee,” Tiee(i<jf, 318 

-research, 31,2, 313 

—- shows, 403-6. ' . ‘ , 

-statii^tiea^ 2 . 298, 401 " 

-text-books, 320, 3vS7, 3S8 - • * 

Agriculture: . ^ ^ ' 

pqpulayort enga^l in, 879^ 
relatioa of chemistry to, 314 , 
inducements to study of, . 388 ; 399 
recognition of, .by XJiiiversHies, 383 
departrhentaFqxaminatiorixcrf Civi¬ 
lians iii^ 399 '' ’ • / ^ \ 

I ndian, erroneous ideas ebiVeerning, 
10 \ ,■ ;; .• 

-, gcTieral'Opinion on,\l’. ' . % 

Agrici.ilturi 8 i.s’ Loans A'ct, 88 , 89- \ ■- 

AhmedaUid, 86 , t02, 122,'154', 468). 175 
Aima, 102 * ' . 

Ajmere, 80, 1^4. 

-^-Merfi^ara forests, 139^ X40, 145, 

153-’5 * , \ 

Akola, blade cottoh-Wl at, 47 
Alambadi cattte; 199* ' ' * 

Alegaon Farm,. 369 ' 

Alexander, Mr., 165 
Aligarh, 5^ 69^ 85, l56,164 '.V 

experiments on land at, 6i^;-.69 
AUaliabad, 121, 210 •. 

-Grass Farm, 121 , 477-181,184,^85, 

186 

Alluvial soils, 35, 42,^48,x 66 • \*\ 

Aloe hed^js, 164 

Amanat river, 80 ', * > 

America: 

tree-planting in, 160 ' 

ex])erimental stations in, Ho7 
Arnmoniupi chloride, 346, 361 
Amramau, experiments on i/mr recla- 
mation.at, 5S \ 

Amrit Mahal iieid, 199,204 ‘ 

Amritsar, ^>8,-04,168 \ J 
•market-gardening a,t,^ 2 j 68 
. utilisatibp'of liiglit-sofl at, 23, 120 
4 haim 4 hi.i "(Madras), 38 
“ Analysis)* agricultural,” 2 , 32, 92, 297 
Analysis, chemical: 
value of, 34, 62 

of soils, 34, 44, 47, 48, 49. 60, 41L 
412 . » . 

of waters, 77, 78, 413 
of cattle-manure, 98, J23, 414, 415 
of leav'cs, 123, 416 
of manure cakes, 105, 416 
of feediug-Htutfs, 417 
of bone-meal, 418 ^ 

Analysis, mechani(?a] : . 

of siimples of wheat, 281, 282, 419 
of samples of linseeil. 284, 285. 420 
421 - . , 

xVnalysis of districts, 401, 402 
Anantapur, 72, 89, 196, 213, 294 
Androjntffon annidatm U^inewu'), 58 
—- hi niff er (ffandel), 59 

- perUsm ( pahva)^ 173 

An^>le cattle, 207 

Anjan iPennudurn cencJiroides), 68 , 59, 
182 

AnogeiKfmf 154 
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Apatite, 113 

Appointments, scientific, training insti¬ 
tution for, 334 
Arab sUlUon, 212, 3()7 
Arachu limmcfea (earth-nut), 105, 207, 
347,370,371,417, 

AraiUvS, 120 
Arbor societies, 150 
Arboriculture, 31, 14,9, 150 
Arcot, South, 105 

Arhar (^Ca^janus indwHit\ 20, 46, 119, 
198, 233, 234, 235 

Army Keinount Department, 211, 407 
Arrah (Behar), analyses of soils from, 
44, 48, 49, 50 
Arrowroot, 345, 367 
A raikcri', waste laud near, 158 
Artocarj>U'X iMeqrifolm jack*fruit 

tree), 127, 149, 195, 269, 416 
Artriplem nimmnlaria (salt-bush), 59 
Ashes of cattUMiung, 96-100, 103, 104, 
414 

Assam, 25, 26, 64, 159 • 

As^dmi'war system (intligo), 265 
Assessment : 

excessive, 400 

exemption of improvements, from, 
79, 87, 89, 158, 400 
remi-ssiou of, for troe-plantiug, 158, 
159 

iVssistant Agricultural Chemist. See 
Agricultural Chemist, Assistant. 
Assistants to Agricultunil Directors, 
305-10 

Atlas, Htfitistical : 

of India, 9, 25, 35 ^ 

of Boml>ay, 402 

Ararat (^CaMla anrieulata)^ 107 
Avenashi (Coimbatore), 86, 104, M2, 
122, 125, 126, 159, 195, 196 
Avery plough, 217 

Awa, experiments on usar recjlamation 
at, 55, 58 
Azamgurh, 294 


B. 

BABUL, See Aeaeiti arakiea 
Bacderiologiciil laboratory at Poona, 214, 
332,391 

Baih gris-s (PoUimrt eriopoda), 173 
Bdjra {Pennuet.um- typhiudeum'), 159, 
192, 193, 235 
Balaghat, 73, 176, 193 
Balashan, 227 
Balingof hay, 181 
Ballia, 90 

BaUauwdeadrou Berryi, 196 
Bamber, Mr., 267 
Banda, 73, 139 
Bangalore, 107 
Bani cottdn, 239, 256, 367 
Baniya (money-lender), 85, 86, 237, 
239,291-3 
Bara, 126 
Barbatioes, 249 

Bareilly, 21, 67,107, 126, 179,194 
want of firewood at, 102 


Bari-Doab canal, 68, 70,120, 149 
Barley, experiment on varieties of, 362 
Barofia, 27, 174 

Agricultural Class, 309 
College, 369, 891 
sugar Factory, 253 
Bai'tchinhulla, 97, 125, 268 
Basalt, 35, 47 
Ba^dla cake, 105 

BasHa latifolia {Mahua), 105, 149, 195 
Basu, Mr., 38, 30, 79, 152, 191, 245, 301, 
403 

Bath and West of England Society, 
experiment of, 351 
B&ti (Oudh), 53, 54, 222 
Becherdas, Mr. Viharidas Desai, 127, 
272, 273 

Beerbhoom (BcrigJil), 102 
Begg, Messrs., Dunlop &; Co.. 274 
Behar, 26, 28, 48, 70, 106, 110, Ml, 117, 
121, 192, 200, 229, 257 
cadastral survey of, 402 
Beheea, 253 

sugar-mill, 217, 227, 251 
Belgaum, 27, 83, 85, 87, 151, 176, 205 
working of taecam system at, 87 
Agricultural OUuss at, 385, 391 
Bellary, 55, 80, 89, 116, 191, 194, 219, 
220 

want of irrigation at, 80, 81 
scarcity of wood at, 151 
Bidm sugar-mill, 226, 227 
Benares, 78, 90, 294 

Bengal, 16, 36, 66, 72, 73, 87, 102, 108, 
110, 114, 122, 158, 176, 402, 403 
climate of, 26-28 
cattle in, 28, 198, 199 
Eastern, 25. 26, 28, 64, 102, 110 
Department of Land Records and 
Agriculture, 801, 339, 373, 375, 
407 

Farms, 373-5, 393 
‘^Bengals ” (cotton), 255 
Benson, Mr. C., 8, 308, 402 

on importance of manure, 94, 103 
on use of litter, 125, 126 
on fabler-crops, 192’ 
on , scarcity of firewoal, 151, 152, 
158 

on deep ploughing, 221 
his text-book, 387 
Berar, 113, 256 

black cotton-soil of, 15 
Berbampore, 275 
Bernunl, Sir Chas., 7 
Betel^rifie^ cultivation of, 73, 105, 144 
Bettiah, 158 
Beyreab, 28 
Beyts, Mr., 102 

Bha<lgaon Farm. 107, 127, 159,185, 191, 
204, 234, 339, 340, 341, 357 
review of, 366-8. 

Bhadoi crops, 26 
Bhagalpur, 199, 239, 246 
Bhandara, 242 
Bharwari, 201 

Bhendi (^Hibucu^) tree, 144 
Bhils, 21 

Bhisa, 176,178, 179, 180, 182, 198 224 
Biawar, 102, 154 
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Bikaflir sheep^ 212 
.Bilaspur, 86, 88, 242-218 
Bilhaur, 95 

^ Black cotton-soil, 15, 42, 47, 49, 60, 65 
Blasting of rock for well making. 81, 

' '-82 ‘ 

Blue-stone, 271 

SmH {Orobanche Nieotunm\ 274 
Bombay, 20 

• Agricultural Department, 158, 2B8, 

, ^ 239, 300, 407 

. .Forest Bepjirtnient, 108, 146, 169, 

‘ 172 

• climate of, 26, 27, 28 
rdb cultivation in, 108 
■price of firewo<xl in, 161 

‘ ■ waste land in, 158 

grazing areas in, 169, 172 
'dairying at, 209 
rotation practised in, 235 
Fai’ms in, 366-9 

Chaml)er of Commerce, on cleaning 
of wheat, 279 

University, diploma in agriculture, 
383 

Bones, 113-7 

export of, 114, 260 
collection of, 114 

as manure, 116,116, 266, 270, 346, 
360, 364, 873 
Bone-crushing, 116, 375 
Bonc-nicjil, 118, 418 
- mlulthration of, 118, 418 
,Bohe-inill, 116, 375 
—-superphosphate, 36 0 
V “ Ik»rer *' (co|fee), 271 
Borrowing of seed,^237 
Botanist, need of, in agricultural 
encpiiry, 331' . " 

'Boi(Ulie bordelcihef 27l 
Brahmans,'U,'a;,.‘22, 

'"BtPahiuani bull, 200, 201 
-Bx^indis, 8ir lU 138; 13,9 ; on <lutie.H of 
B\>rest Departm>ipt, 143; on “fuel 
\ and fodder r.eRe'ii-ve,s,'’ 163, 164 ; on 
- ■ grazing iji'forests, '170,171 
^Jirafties l^cow-drnlg cakOs), 96, 101, 102, 
..151,152 ^ ' 

♦. ^^Bi'oach cotton,' 236> 255. 

.Buci:-, Sif B., 7, 21, it 120, 244,360 ; 
appointed Secretai’y ■ pf Agi'icultural 

• Department, 3 ; his -.views on work 
of Agricultuml Departpvent, 3 ; on 
tile ;vA. question, 66,on impoft- 

. auce of manure, 103, 120; on “ fuel 
and fodtler reserves,’^' 152, 158 ; in¬ 
troduces CawniKu*e pump, 225 ; on 
need of agricultural chemist, 315; 
on.agricultural education, 378, 379 
^Buffaloes,'28, 205, 2f)6, 207, 368 
Bullock-nike, 229. 

■ Bullock?^ 28, 198,. 199, 203, 205, 212 

■ . • trotting, 212. *. . ' - > 

vBulls, Brahmani,.200, 201 . 

% *. 'V3tud, hree<li»g of, 199, 201-5 
JBufhdi/Kj (embanking) of 53,. 

.. 79, 157, 294 - ' ^ 

BurdwamSS, 102, 105, 107, 126, 174, 
243, 24^.' 

Burma, 26, 64, 375 


liutea fnmdosa (dhini^y 60, 61, 149, 
156, 165 

Butter, 169, 207-U, 315, 317 
Butter-fat, in milk, 206 
Butter-making, 208, 209, 317 

Mr. Howman’s ex^ieiienoe, 208, 209 
ill Bombay and Poona, 209 
Butter-milk Qihus or tdh)^ 208 
Buxar, 121,239,279 


c. 

CACTUS, 161 

Otvlastral survey of Behar, 402 
Caemlpvma ooriana {din--ilim'yy 367 
Oainl, Sir J'aa., 5, 7 

his estimate of provision against 
famine, 41, 132 

Cairo, influence of trees on climate of, 
31 

Cajamm indkdis {ArhiVt 26, 47, 

119, 198, 233, 234, 235 
Calcutta, 6, 9, 111, 114, 116, 176, 210, 
253,334 

Calotropk gigantea (jtiadar), 107 
Canal Irrigation : 
the problem of, 70 
over-cropping as result of, 76 
cultivation by, compared witli well 
irrigiition, 74 

Canal plantations, 31,140, 148, 149,159, 
174,175 

-silt, 58, 71, 76, 110 

-water : 

its relation to reh^ 56, 57, 60, 69, 71 
waste of, 74, 76 
analysis of, 77, 413 
compailson with well water, 76 
Canals, or Biver Channels, 66, 71 

construction of, by Covernmeut, 16, 
81 

influence on climate, 29 
classification of, 65 
lieneficial influence of, 68 
primary use of, 68 
objections urge<l against, 68-71 
bad management of, by people, 83 
Inundation, 65, 71 
perennial, 65, 67 
Agra, 148 

Bari-Doab, 68, 70, 120, 149 
Cawmpore, 56, 149 ^ 

Ganges, Lower, 77, 148 
Ganges, Upper, 148 
Jumna, Eastern, 83, 148 
Jumna, Western, 70 
Orissa, 43, 69 
Sidhnai, 68, 87, 101, 167 
Cantonment Dairy Farms, 210 
Capital, faiyat's vfViXit of, 89, 94, 116, 
237, 289, 290 

CartMmus tmetmnus (safflower), 105, 
198 

Cama aurimlata (avarAi\ 107, 

Caste : 

influence of, 14, 15, 20-23, 114, 119, 
378 

Castes and Eaces, 20, 21 
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Castor-oil plant (n>mmuni«)f 55, 

95,104, 105, 105, 243, 368 
Castor cake (ciistor ^otmac), as manure, 
104, 105, 245,362,374, 416 
Cai'tiarimi, 160 

Caterpillars attacking incligo plant, 259 
Cattle. 198-207 

iriiiuenoe of climate on, 28, 198 
food of, 106, 191-5, 198, 207 
mortality of, 113 
loss of, by famine, 139, 170 
selection of, 199, 201, 202 
breeding of, 202-4, 358, 367 
disease, 174, 213-5 
Farms. See Farms, 
at Bhiulgaon, 191, 199, 204, 867 
ill Bliagalpur, 199 
ill Gujarat, 199, 207 
at IJissar, 199, 202-3 
at Hosdr, 199 

in 8. Maliratta country, 199 
in Punjab, 203 
“ agi'ieultural,” 169,172 
Dairy. 206-8, 211 
plough, 205 

Government advances for purchase 
.of, 206 

Cattle, breeds of : 

Aden, 208, 211, 370, 371 
Alamlwli, 109 
Angole, 207 
Gujardt, 203, 207, 208 
Khillari, 367 
Malvi, 208, 367 

Mysore, 199, 202, 204, 207, 367 
Nagore, 202, 207 
Nellore, 199, 207, 370 
Cattle-manure. also Manure, 14,45, 
96-103 

analysis of, 98, 414 
ashes of, 98. 103, 104. 414 
batlly kept, 122-7, 368 
well kept, 127, 128, 129 
loss from burning, 9t», 100 
its use and non*usc for fuel, 100-3, 
137 

Cattle shows, 198, 403, 406 
at Meerut, 198, 403 
at Nadiad, 369 
at Saharaupui*, 198, 403 
Cauveri river, 66, 76 
OawniKire, 10, 21, 69, 70, 74, 77, 79, 86, 
102, 126, 201 

soil of Farm at, 44, 49, 50 
reclamation of land at, 53, 58, 60 
kachhi cultivation at, 21,120 
use of night-soil at, 120, 121 
canal plantations at, 140, 148, 149 
price of hrewood at, 151 
pump, 225 

-Farm, 44, 49, 50, 106, 107, 115, 

217, 221, 224, 225, 238, 239, 342, 846, 
347 

review of, 359-63 
implements sold at, 225 
se^-distribution at, 238 

-Grass Farm, 177, 179, 184 

Central Provinces, 15, 16, 20, 36, 39, 64, 
130, 166, 235, 237 
climate of, 27, 64 


Central 

waste land in, 168, 159, 161, 162,^ 
163 

arboriculture in, 150 
gmzing in, 176 
cattle in, 199 

Centrifugal “drier” (forsugar), 228, 252 

Ceylon, 114 

Chaff-cutters, 228 

Chamars, 102, 114, 120, 213 

(Jha> 7 ihhu; Initjra 

Ohamtiarun, grazing and cattle in, 176 

Chandra, ruhky 182 ^ 

Chang *• reserve ” (Ajmero), 154 
Chaiiga Manga, plantation at, 140, 119, 
173, 175, 181, 182 
Change of seed, 236, 237, 260 
Chapman, Capt., 8, 53, 54,1.30, 222 
CImH. Seej'Urdr 
C%d<t or tdk (butter-milk), 208 
Chattisgarh, cattle in, 176 
Chemical Examiners, 329, 333, 334 
Chemist, See Agricultural Chemist. 
Chemists, Municipal, 329, 334 
Chemistry : 

relation of, to agriculture, 314 
teaching of, in Forest School, 393 
teaching of, at Poona College, 390 
Cheiiab, river, 79 
Cherld (sugar-mill), 226 
Cheviot Hills, excessive grazing on, 172 
Ohherat, umr experiments at, 59 
Chhimhar {Elcusine^fUifjeUifeed)^ 182 
Chingleput, ncal of irrigation at, 80, 89 
Ohittagong-Assam Railway, waste land 
along, 159 
Choh laiul, 54 ♦ 

Chdlum. tSt;ej%dr 

Chota Nagpur, 21, 79, 107, 207, 292 . 

want of fuel in, 152 
neol of foilder-crops in, 194 
Clmvhidarjt^ (forest guards), 164, 165, 
166 

Cieer ariaiinum. See Gram, 
Cirencester, Royal Agricultural College, 
307, 308, 393, 397 
Civilians, junior; 

training of, in agriculture, 396 
employment of, in Agricultural De¬ 
partment, 399 
Civil surgeons, 333 
Clay in Indian soils, 48 
Clay soils, 35, 42, 48, 57, 66, 73, 219 
Clibborn, Majoi*, on the construction of 
wells, 74, 75, 82 
Climate, 25-32 

influence of, 26-28 
influence of trees on, 29-31 
“ Close” season for forests, 173 
Clover-sickness, 259 
Coffee, 268-71 

manures for, 270 
problems in cultivation of, 268 
importance of shade for, 268-9 
work for chemist in connection with, 
270, 271 

diseases and injuries of, 271 
Coimbatore, 38, 93, 102, 104, 177, 243, 
252, 253 

“ garden ’’^cultivation of, 10, 73 
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Coimbatore— oonthmeil. 

irrigation by wells in, 80, 81 
leaves us(.^<l as manure in, 107 
soil-mixing in, 110 
fodder-crops in, 102 
hetlges in, 196 
rotations practised in, 236 
peremiial cotton in, 256 
Manual of, Nicholson’s, 38, 72, 81, 
urn, 157, 192, 102 

Cold-sc^«i crops, 25, 26, 27, 161, 232, 
235, 364 

Colerof>n river, 76 
Colleges, 381-4 

Baro<la, 369, 391 

Poona, of WcieiKje, 5, 23, 327, 360, 
368, 381, 382, 385, 390 
SaidajHJt, 370. 372,381,382,391, 392 
Forest School, Dehra, 6, 321, 327, 
386,387, 393, 394 
SeebiKire Engineering, 398 
Royal Agricultural, Cirencester, 307, 
308, 393, 397 

Commissariat Department, 181, 182,187, 
188, 202, 205, 211 

Commission, Famine. See Famine Com¬ 
mission. 

-, Finance, Finance Commis¬ 
sion. 

--, Forest, 108 

Commissioner of Agriculture, 303, 400 
Common land, 150, 168, 160, 161, 173, 
174 

Coufereuces. See Agricultural Coti- 
femnecs. 

Continuity of experiment, 318 
Continuous growing of coni, 37, 258 

- -- of indigo, 258, 259 

Convolvulus, 107 

Cooke, Dr. Theo<lore, 8, 382, 390 

Coorg, 49, 50, 105, 111, 112, 113, 271 

-forests, 141, 142, 146 

CopmUtes, 113 

Cnrn trade, London and Liverpool, 277, 
278, 279, 282, 284 
Cotes, xMr. E. C., 211, 331 
Cotton, 27, 234, 235, 254-7 

cause of deterioration in, 237 
hani and ./art, 239, 256, 367 
peiennial, 255 
accUmntisation of, 239, 255 
“ mixing ” of, 255, 256 
exiKirt of, 257 

experiments on, 239, 362, 364, 367 
Farms, 366 
prcjsses, 256 

see<l, 105, 106, 198, 257, 362, 364 
soil, black, 16, 42, 47, 49, 50, 65 
Court of Wards’ estates, 204, 238, 359 
Coussinaker, Cob, 212 
Covered sheds for cattle, 125, 127, 371 
Cows, 199, 205, 206, 207, 370, 371. 
Cow-dung, See Cattle-manure. 
Cow-dung cakes, or brattk% 96, 101, 
102, 161, 152 

Cream-separators, 208, 209, 228 
Croft, Wells & Co. Messrs., 9, 118 
Cropping : 

oven, 37, 76 
mixed-, 11, 233, 234 


Cropping—w/;//. 

continuous, with italigo, 258, 259 

--, with wheat, 37, 258 

change of, 259 
Crops, 25-7, 232-40 
rotation of, 233-6 
out-turn of, 241, 362, 364 
fodder-, 28, 191-5 
imported, 240 

diseases of, 241, 259, 267, 271, 274 
Cross, Viscount, on Iiniian wheat 
tnule, 277, 278 

Crotalarmjvneea 107, 274, 275 
C'uhhumrree^ 269 

Ouddapah, 31, 89,103, 106, 152, 159, 402 
Culna, 171 
Cultivation : 

excellonce of, 11 
“'gai'deiV 73, 95 

by well and bv canal, compared, 74 
HckkL 21 , 22 ", 120 
hU'inri^ 268 
Cultivators, 20-3 

goo<l or bivl by heredity, 13, 14 
indebtalncss of, 291-3 
want of enterprise among, 293, 294. 
Oynndoti Dactylon {duh')^ 63, 64, 69, 175, 
220 


D. 

JDAB grass {Bragnuttu oymmroides)^ 
58, 59.173 

Dacca, 126, 207, 233, 241, 243, 254, 403 
Dairy, Working, in Bombay, 209 

--cattle, 206-8, 211 

-Farms : 

at Alegaon, 369 
at Mfwlura, 211, 371 
at Poona, 208 
for cantonmenta, &c., 210 
Dairying, 206-11 

work of chemist in connection wdth 
209,216, 31.5,317 
Dal, Sf^e Cajanui indicu,t. 

Dalhergia stmt (shhham), 149,160, 153, 
195 

Dainoh, 48, 294 

Darrab, Messrs. W. J. Wilson and, 155, 
156, 164 

Date-palm (Pkwfihe dactyl i/era?), 69, 
233, 363 
Davies, Gob, 161 
Dehi Singh, Hai BahaAliir, 359 
Deccan, 27, 55, 64, 80, 161, 164 
grazing grounds in, 174 
plough, 218 

Deep ploughing, 219-23, 361 
Degree in Agriculture, 383 
Dehra, as locale for laboratory, 327 

--Forest School, 5, 327, 386,387, 393 

394 

Delhi, 153 

canal plantations at, 140, 148 
irrigation around, 70 
Conference, 4 

Demonstration Farms, 341,342,358, 369, 
384 
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Denison, Sir W., on afforestation, 81 
Deo estate, 158 
JDeodar forests, 135 
Dera Ismail Khan, reclamation at, CO 
Vkdh tree {Jhitm f rondom'), 60,01,149, 
150,105 

Dharapiiram, 138, 192 
Dharwar, 27, 108, 239, 255 
“ Dharwai*s " (cotton ), 255 
Dhenki (mill), 116, 375 
Dhcxlkrahar, 28 
Diploma in Agriculture, 383 
Director of Department of Land Records 
and Agriculture, 91, 201, 302-5,899, 
400 

Assistants to, 305-10 
Diseases of catt le, 174, 218 -5 
—- of crops, 241, 269, 207, 271, 274 
DispensariCvS, veterinary, 213, 214, 391 
Distributiqjn of s<,!ed, 238, 239, 342, 358 
DistrietB, analysis of, 401, 402 
Dhi'-Mpi (jW.mlplnla coriaria')^ 367 
Dtol), 66, 67, 140 
Dongasam, 86, 241 
Donkey stallions, 211, 212 
Drainage of laml, 70, 79 
-, subsoil, 61, 71 

Drawing not sufficiently taught, 385, 393 
Drills, See See<l drills. 

Diidf grass {(hjnodon I)a<ftylon'), 53, 54, 
59, 175, 220 

Durnraori, enclosure by hedges at, 164 

-Farm, 343, 346,373 

review' of, 373-4 
-Raj, 271) 

Dung. See Cattle-manure. 

“ Duplex,” plougfi, 217 
Duthie, Mr,, 8, 58 
Dyer, Mr. Thiseltoii, 5, 313 


E. 


105, 


EAllTH-NUT (amehh hypogea), 
207,347, 370, 371, 417 
Earth walls, 164 

Economical and political conditions, 13, 
16, 289-95 

Economy of lal>our, 183, 221, 222, 223, 
224 

Education (GeneKil): 

influence of, 16, 23, 378 
past tendency of, 379, 380 

-, Agricultund, See Agricultural 

. Eilucation. 

•——, Technical, Resolution of Home 
Department on, 4 
Educational Department, 4, 332 
in Mmiras, 215, 370 

Elemlne Coracana (ndgli, rdgi), 108, 
192, 193, 195, 235, 236 
-—^ JiageUife‘ra {chhinihar)^ 182 
Elevators for grain and hay, 183, 228, 
283 

Elliot, Mr. Robert H., 7,8,2 \ 30,82,97, 
112, 127, 137; 268 
Elliott, Sir Chas., 8, 14, 39 
Ernbankmeut of larui, 31, 53, 54, 79, 157, 
294, 299, 364 


Enclosure of land, 139, 164, 196 
Engineer. S^^e Agricultural Engineer. 
Enquiry, See Agricultural Enquiry. 

-, Experimental. See Experiment. 

Ensilage. See Silage. 

Enterprise, wanting among cultivators, 
293, 294 

Entomologist, need of, in agricultural 
enquiry, 241, 331 
Eocene beds, 113 

Eragroetift eyrtomroides 58, 59, 

173 

Erotic, 38, 93, 196 
Etah, 70 

Etawah, 31, 63, 54, 58, 140, 155,171,173 
Eiipharbid, 154, 164, 196 
Evaporating-pans (sugar), 228, 251 
Examinations: 

at Forest School, Dehra, 393 
departmental, of Civilians, in agri¬ 
culture, 399 

Indian Civil Service, agricultural 
chemistry at, 398 

Exemption of improvements from assess¬ 
ment, 79, 87, 89, 158, 400 
lixhaustion of soil, .36-41 
ExiMJiiditure of Agricultural Depart¬ 
ments, enquiry by Finance Commis¬ 
sion, 3 

Expenditure on Experimental Farms, 
338, 356, 357, 363, 366, 373 
Experiment : 

netid of continuity in, 318 
supervision of, 316-7 
object and plan of, 343-51 
recoivling of details anti results of, 
352, 353, 361 

examination and publication of 
results of, 317, 354 5 
w'ork of Agricultuial Chemist in 
connect ion with, 316, 317, 318, 
354, 355 
E-<fperimentvS : 

on retdaniatioji of mvine and waste 
land, 53, 54 

on reclamation of u^or laial. 58-60 
on amount of water used in irriga¬ 
tion, 75 

Mr. Ozanne’s, on vdh cultivation, 108 

on fornuition of plantations, 159, 3<i7 

on deep ploughing, 221, 361 

on littering cattle, 125, 371 

on baling of hay, 181 

with the CawnjK>re pump, 225 

on g-reen-mamiring, 361, 364 

on silage-making, 364, 367, 368 

on out-turn of crops, 241, 362, 364 

on bu'ley, 362 

on cotton, 239, 362, 364, 367 

on indigo, 362 

on/war, 364, 368 

on leguminous crops, 362 

on maize, 361, 362 

on rice, 374 

on sorgho^ 362, 364, 375 
on sugar-cane cultivation, 244, 362, 
373, 374 
on til, 364 
on tobacco, 273, 368 
on wheat, 361, 362, 363, 365, 374 
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E,iiy>eYime.r)iB^ro7itmw^d, | 

Ville series of, 365 ^ ! 

conductotlby raiyatH hikI c:e7)ihi(lttr}ty 
H7o 

. oil i>riYate faTms, B59 
of Bath and West of England 
i^ociet-Y 351 

Rot:ham«\ai, 37, 41, 40, 253, 344, 
318, 357 

Wobnni, 37, 106, 191, 341, 344,348, 
357 

examples of desirable, 348, 351 
feodiiig, 191, 347, 348,370 
inanurial, 115, 360, 861, 362. 363, 
861,365, 868, 374, 375 
practical, 344, 348 
scientific, 315, 343, 344 
Expenraental Farms, tSet Farms, Ex- 
jxjrimental. 

-- field 

size of, 842 
conditions of, 342-3 

-plots: 

size of, 349 

arrangtmient of, 3.50, 851 
Exporimental stations in TJiiited States, 
857 

Experts, tSee Agricultural Experts. 
Exi>ort: 

influence of, on soil, 39, 40, 106, 137 
of bones, 114 
of grain, 276, 2,94, 295 
of oil'See«l8 and oil-seed refuse, 105, 
285 

of sugar, 253 


F. 

FACTORIES, Sugar, 249, 250, 252, 
253, 254 

Fallowing, 11, 36, 38, 39, 233 

Famine, 26, 64, 71, 81. 139, 166, 170 
loss of cattle by, 139, 170 
Aladras, of 1877, 194 
Mysore, 170 
Code, 3, 4 

Famine Commission, 1, 2,3, 4, 12, 26, 36, 
39, 139, 152, 297, 300, 305, 306, 396 
rluties of Agricultural Departments 
<lcfiue<l by, 2, 8 

Famine Food, tTee« as, 138, 149, 195 
fund/' 166 

-work, 166 

Farms, Cattle, 202, 204, 205, 358 
Amrit Mahal, 199, 204 
Bhadgaon, 191. 202, 204, 207, 367 
llissar, 184, 185, 186, 193, 201, 
202-3, 207 
management of, 205 

-, Dairy 210, 211 

Alcgmm, 3(;9 
Ma<iura, 211, 371 
Poona, 208 

-, Demonstration, 841, 342, 8.58, 359, 

384 

Farms, Experimental, 386-377 
past work of, 887 

duties of, 128, 1.^7, 204, 229, 238, 
240, 358 


Farms, Experimental— eofitmtjed, 

enquiry (1884) into conduct of, 8,38 
expenditure of. 338,356-7,363,'366, 
373 

sujjerviston Of, 339,369 
conditions for suitability of, 389- 
348 

experiments suited to, 848, 357 
for cattle-breeding purp^a, 204, 
358 

for seed-distribution, 238, 858 
for trial am) sale of imfdernents, 
229 

Barwla, 869 

. Bhfulgaoii, 366-8, 107,127, 159, 185, 
191, 204, 234, 389, 340, 841, 357 
Cawnpore, 359-i»3, 44, 49, 50, 106, 
107, 115, 217, 221, 224, 225, 288, 
239, 342, 845, 347 
Duiiii‘fion, 873-4, 843, 346 
Nmliml, 868-9, 347 
Ffagqmr, 863-5, 115, 339, 346, 347, 
857 

Poona, 368, 126, 193, 208, 345, 347 
Saidapet, 370-3, 125, 126, 204, 207, 
210, 212, 217, 223, 340, 845, 347, 
357" 

Seebpore, 374-5, 193, 217, 340, 343, 
873 

Farms, Grass, 177-88, 191. 228 

Allahabad, 121, 177, 178, 179, 180, 
184, 185, 186 
Bareilly. 179 
Cawnpore, 179,184 
Hissar, 184, 185, 186 
JVlhow, 183 

Mian Mir, ISl, 182,185, 186, 187 
Umbalta, 187 

■managenveut of, 183, 187, 188 
B'arms, horsc-bre(i<liug, 19.8, 211-2, 240, 
359 

——, illustration, .885 
-—, model, 1, 388, 859, 371 
•-—, private, 859 

-, seed-growing, 238, 342, 358 

Parukhabad, 21, 119,1-20 
Feeding experiments, 191. 347. 348, 370 
Feeding-stuffs, analyses of, 417 
Ferozepore, 126, 151, 203, 229 
Fever resulting from canal irrigation, 
69 , 70 

Fiehls. Experimental. AVv' Experi¬ 
mental Fields. 

Finance Commission, enquiry into ex- 
pmditiire of Aginciiltural Depart¬ 
ments, 3 

Fiimcarie, Mr., 8 

on *‘fuel and fodder rt'sscrve.s.’' 158 
on use of threshing machinery, 224 
on grain-cleaning, 279 
Fires, forest, 142, 178 
Fire w'ood: 

scarcity of, 101, 102, 103, 151-2 
coanection of supply of manure 
with, 100-3, 137, 139, 151 
neeil of supplying, 137,1.88, 189, 143 
existing supplies of, 141, 145, 118, 
149, 153-6 

proposals for supplying, 146, 147, 
152, 157-9, 163-6 
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Fish raannro, 113 
Fisher, Mr,, lofi 
Flax, 274-5 
Fodder: 

gi-ass a«. Grra^s. 
nutritive values of different kinds 
of, 195 

trees MS, 138, 140, 105 
hedge material as, lOd 
-crops, 28, 101-5 

enquiries, work of ehemist iu con¬ 
nection with, 187, 105, 315, 310 
Forage, com iKjnsation for dearness of, 
178 

-Branch of the Commissamt, 187 

-Officer, 177 

Forte, Oolonel, 74 
Forest Act, Indian, 54, KU 

- Commission, 108 

—«. Department; 

its creation and early I)olicy, 135-0 
work of, 31. 135, 13(J, 138, 140, 14«, 
147 

<li\ties of, i3d, 143, 144, 145, 147 
duties of, defined by Faimine Com¬ 
mission, 130 
future jK^licy of, 117 
revenue of, 135, !(><>, IfiO 
relation of Agricultural Depart¬ 
ment to, 130 

in Bombay, 108, 14(>, IftO, 172 
Forest fires, 142, 173 
— rules, 142, 172 

-School, at Dehra, 5, 327, 385, 387, 

393; 304 

“ 1 — students, education of, 380 
Forests : 

‘•agricultural,” 138, 130 
their influence on climate and rain¬ 
fall, 10, 20-31, 138 
their influence on manure 8up|dy, 
10, 103, 108-9, 137 
chissifieation of, 142 
giming in, 130, 130, 140, 141, 142, 
140,100-173 
firing of grass in, 142 
cutting of grass in, 173 
Ajrnei'e-Mervvara, 130, 140, 145, 

153-5 

C^wrg, 141, 142, 140 
1‘ati’i, 153 
protected,” 142-3 
‘“reserved,” 142, 143, 145, 147, 150 
rights in, 145, 140 
annual licenses in, 140 
timber, 140, 141 
» village,” ioO, 101, 102 
Francis, Mr. E. B., 120, 220 
Frank, Dr , 47 

Fruit gardens at Qanesh Khini|^ 360 
Fuel. Bdrewood. 

Fuel and Fodder Uesorves ; • 

use of, 10, 20, 103 ' 

alrea^ly existing, 140, 153-0 ^ , 

neotl for creation of, 138, 130. 152, 
153,408 

land available for, 157-0 
acquiring of land, for, 159-03 
workingof, 104-0 
grtizing ill, 170-3 


Fuel and Fotlder Uoserves— 

experiment at Blnvdgaon on forma¬ 
tion of, 150 

Fuller, Mr. J. B., 8, 22, 254, 284, 300 
on faifoatl mlvances, 87 
on “fuel and fodder reserves,”)!52, 
150 

on borrowing seal grain, 237 
on indebtodness of cultivators, 203 
on neeil of agricultural enquiry, 
297, 301 V 

and Nagpur E-\pc.rimental Farm, 
303 

hivS “Agricultural Primer,” 387 


G. 

GAD.4G, 55, 150 
(idird/ii 100 

Gandd {Andropiupm lanifjer), 59 
Ganges, river, 54, '(U>, 73, 78, 110, 155 

-canal, 50, 77, 148 

-w.atei; analyses of, 77, 78, 413 

Ganesli Khind, 309 

“Ganlen” cultivation, 10, 11, 73, 74, 

, Xd, 05, 00, 230 
Gt^dens at Ganesh Khiiul, 300 

at Saharan [>ur and Lucknow, 54. 
303 

-J^chool, 380 

Gavlis(milkmen), 21, 1.90 
Geological niap of India, 0, 25, 35. 42. 
05, (JO 

-types of soils, 35 

Cteogy, teaching of, at colhiges, ,S00, 

Ghartwi (^Pnnirum (Hitidotala), 182 
Ghats, We.stern, 15, 20, 27, 28, 04, 135, 
‘205 \ » 

Gla^'dpur, of), 254 

Ghl (native'butter), 100, 207-11, 315 
Gi]tet, Dr., and Sir John Lavvos, their " 
cxperinientvs at Rothamsted, 37, 41, 
40, 258, 344, 348 
Gill, Mr. K M., 240 

Gingelly {iStmnniiu iH/llnm), 101, 2.35, 
230, 304 

- cake, 105, 1^4 * 

Ginger, .73, 00,'105. 235 
Goars, 142, 165;i72,d73, 213, .307 
GcKl.'ivcri, r-ivOr, 00, 113 

Gouda 

GondUy 235 \ \ ' 

(8ha<le trdii^y^OO * /v \ ^ 

fi-Vnv/, 235 

Gorakhpur, 38 \ ' . 

Government o^jWftad. \ 

r ' recominendationa of 

, . Fjtinuie'Co^iunissiow, 2, 4, 12 
and forest pnJ iev, 130, 153 . , ‘ 

on need of, A^^cultural Ghemist '41 
5, 314, 315 

Resolution of Deccmlxjr 1881 on 
(tgricultural enquiry, 3, 17. 32 
207,298,300,314 ‘ ’ 

Resolution of March 1883. on 
“fuel and Mder reserves,” 130. 
152, 170, 172 
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Caoveniment of India— eontknwd, 

Besolution of 1889, on technical 
etlucatioi), 4, H78 

Note of 1890 on Ex|)erimental 
Farms, 

Govennnerit of Bombay, and the forests, 
IHO 

Note of 1890 on Experimental 
Farms, 800 

Government of Maxims : 

on agricultural enquii y, 298 
and cattle disease, 214 
Besolution of 1890 on Fomsts, 117, 

153, 182, 170, 171, 172 

Nrvteof 1890 on experimental worh, 
301 

Government of North-West Brovinces : 

and ‘"fuel ami fodder reserves,” 103 
Goverinncnt of Punjab : 

and the forests, 143, 101 
Government of Central Provinces : 

and *• fuel and fodder reserves,” 103 
Grain, export of, 39,40,232,270, 294,295 

-elevators, 283 

--cleaning, 270-80 

Gram (Cker arlefiimm^, 20, 27, 159, 
193, 234, 235, 230, 243, 281, 282 
Grass, 109-190 

in “ fuel and fodder reserves,152, 

154, 155, 150, 105, 173 
in plantations, 148, 174 
burning of, in forests, 142 

cost of cutting, 179, 180, 181, 183, 
184 

cutting of, at Etawah. 173 
cutting of. at vuhh Jellcke, 173 
yield of, 180 
for litter, 124 
for 108 
for silage, Silage 
Ufta}% 58, 59 
Grass, kinds of: 

aniHniPmniaeitim (u^Hv/tnyidri} 58, 
59, 182 

baih i^PoIlinia eKht]>oda'), 173 
chhimhur {Pleva'uw Jiagdlifera')^ 
182 

ddh QJragro»f h niuosvro}dei<), 58, 
59, 173 

ddh (^Cynwlmi 53, 54, 

o9, 175, 220 

gandd (^Aridroirngon laniger\ 69 
gharam (^Ptinicum antidotald)^ 182 
guinm {Punieum jnm'Htvrum)^ 193, 
302, 304 

jamica {Andropogm annnlatMs), 58 
hins {Sdf^dtarnni itjwntanewm)^ 54, 
55 

km' utara (iSporoholm jmUidti.iJ, 58 
kunda {Saedturum vUlare), 54, 65, 
220.222 

vm/(j QSuceharutn eiliare),220f 227 
tfiUJfd (Jmlt'nui lau’wn)^ 68, 69 
iiarri liJiplachfw 59 

pnlmi {AndntpogimpertujfVnX 173 
Grass Committee system, the, 187 

_cutter system, the, 178,179 

_Farms. '^Soe Farms. 

_growing by cultivators, 175, 176, 

177 


Grass Committee system— eonthned. 

-hem Hands, 27, 175 

-‘<runs,” or rukhs, 173, 177, 178, 

181, 182, 183, 185, 188, 205 
Grazing, 109-177 

in forests, 139, 141, 142, 146, 109 
170 

in ** fuel and fmlder reserves,” 153, 
154, 165 

along canal plantations, 148, 174, 
175 

the provision of, 176 
harm done by excessive, 16, 171, 
172, 174 

restriction of 170, 171, 172, 173 
Grazing areas, 139, 169 

-grounds of villages, 100, 161, 173, 

174 

- - rules, in Bombay, 172 

Green-manuring, 45, *107, 361, 364 
“ Green 8alangore” (sugar-cane), 249 
“ Greeu-soiling ” for cotton, 364 
Ground-nut. See Earth-nut, 

Guavas, 307 

Giiinoa grass (Panienm jumentorum^^ 
193, 362, 304 

Guizotia €iby^^«inica seeil), 105, 

235 

GujanU (Bombav), 12, 101, 102, 105, 
107, 111, 127, 1*28, 175, 192, 196, 218, 
227, 228, 235, 236, 272, 368. 

-cattle, 199, 202, 206, 207, 20S 

Gujars, 21 

Giijrat (Punjab), 05, 73, 110, 126, 203, 
211 

Gtmdi (sugar-mill), 220 
G'ur (sugar), 245, 248, 251, S62, 253, 
362 

Gurgmm, 80 

Gurshitlapa VirbasajKa, Hon., 87 
Gursikmn, 58 
Gwalior, 79, 158 
Qya, 121 

I Gypsum, as manure, 112, 260, 360, 362 


IL 

HxVGARI river, 72, 80 
Hand-pick, 224 
Jlarlali gi*a.ss, 177 
Hapur Farm, 193, 211, 212, 359 
Harrow, 229 

Hassaii, waste land at, 158 
Hay: 

yield of, 180 
value of, 180, 181 

from ‘*fuel and fo<lder reserves,” 
173 

for large towns, 170 
pressing and baling of, for camps, 
181, 182 

pressing of, experiment at Cbanga 
Manga, 181 

pressing of, on Tukh» near l.ahore, 
182 

elevators, 183, 228 
presses, 173, 183 
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Haymaking: 

cost of, 179,180 

compared with silage-making, 184 
use of machinery in, 18B 
Headlands, grass, 27, 175 
Hedges, 27, 138, 104, 195 0 
Jiiiopeltii thewnora 29*7 

Hellriegel, iProf., 46 
Hemp, sem .* 

, as fibre, 274, 275 
as green manure, 107, 361, 364, 365 
Jiihhevs {hJu'ndi), 144 
High Schools, 381, 384, 385. 391 
Hill, Mr. H. 0., 8, 141, 145, 245 
Hill, Mr. S. A., 8, 44, 47, 49. 50, 333 
Himalayas, 26, 64, 67, 135 
Hindoostan ” plough, 217, 222 
Hindus as non-meat-eating people, 113 
Hindu system of breeding cattle, 200 
Hissar, 10, 28, 79, 95, 112, 176 

-Grass Farm, 184, 185, 186 

- Cattle Farm, 193, 199, 201, 202-3, 

212 

Hoe, 224, 225 

Holderiiess, Mr. T. W., 8, 58, 61,77, 280, 
294 

Holdings, smallness of, 290 
Home Ileparfcmont, Besolution on tech¬ 
nical. e< location, 4 
Hooghly, 107,245 
Horse%211-2, 404, 405 
Horse-fcreeding operations, 211'2, 406, 
407 

—— ■^luiig, 361 

211,405, 406 

(stud) Farms, 193, 211-2, 240, 369 

_shows, 404, 405, 406, 407 

Hoshiarpur, 10, 22, 28, 54, 73, 8fi, 94, « 
96,101. 105, 107, 112, 120, 

212, 227, 232, 237, 245, 252 ^ " ^ 

Hospet, 68, 76, 101, 102, 107, , 144, W, 
227, 246 

'Hospitals, veterinary, 213, 214, 391 
Hoshr, cattle-breeding at, 199 
li^wirtan, Mr. H. A., 208-9, 317 
Hubli,,159 

Hudson, Mr. W. B., 8, 164, 220, 222 
Hughes, Mr. John, 97, 99, 100, 271 
IlumvSf 44, 63, 166 
Hunsur, 102, 151, 158 
Hunlvvar, 174 

Husain, Mr. Muhammad, 8, 58, 69, 60, 
61, 360, 406 

Hyderabad (Sind), Farm at, 368 
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:GATPUIlf,27. 109,205, 225 
dtert, Mr., 397 
Illustration farms, 385 • 

—— plots, 385 

[mpcrial Department of Agriculture. 

See Agricultural Department, 
miplements, 217-231 

improvement of, 217, 225, 229 
at the Cawnpore If arm, 226 
at Baroda, 369 
trials of, 220-1, 405-6 

Ff 


Import of sugar, 253 
Improvements, non-taxation of, 79, 87, 
89, 158 

Indebtedne.s8 of cidtivatoi's, 291-3 
—- of landowiiei'S, 87, 292 

India : 

division, of, according to irrigation 
requirements, 64 

Geological map of, 9, 25, 35, 42, 65, 
66 

Government of. See Government. 
Rainfall map of, 9, 25, 26, 64 
Indian Agriculture. Agriculture, 

Indian. 

—- Forest Act, 54,161 

-Museum at Calcutta, 241, 331, 386 

Indigo (^Indi^ofera tinetoria)^ 257-66 
continuous cropping with, 258, 
269 

experiments on, 362 

for green-manuring, 36 1 

wild (^Wri^htia tinctorta), 107, 

242 

cultivation of, 16, 26, 43, 229, 235, 
257-60 

unsatisfactoiy conditions of cultiva¬ 
tion of, 265-6 
manufacture of, 261-5 
chemistry of, 264-5 
manuring for, 106, 112,259,260-1 
refuse Qfeet'), 106, 259, 260, 361 
Industries, private, relation of Agricul¬ 
tural ('Jhemist to, 328, 329 
Injuries to crops, 241, 259, 267, 271, 
274, 331 

Insects, injurious, 241, 259, 207, 271, 
331 

Inundation of tracts by rivCrs, 65, 110 
canals, 65, 71 

Investigation, scientific,.315, 343, 344 
Iron in Indian soils, 50 ‘ ' 

Irrigation: ' 

' 'googmphical distribution of diiferent 
iysteras of, 64-7 
influence of, 68 
extension of, 29, 79, 80, 81 
waste of water in, 69, 72, 74, 75, 

243 

harm <ione by excessive, 43, 70, 76 

Irrigation, canal: 

the problem of, 70 
cultivation by, compared^with well 
irrigation, 74 

over-cropping ns result of, 76 
the cminection with the spread of 
rtdff 57 

Irrigation, tank, 72, 83, 84 

-, well, 68, 73, 74 

compared with caiiairiiTigation, 74 

■- - Department: 

work of, 04, 67, 69, 70, 75, 81 
of N. VV. P., itsexp<?riments on recla¬ 
mation of usary 58 

-— questions, work of Agricultural 
Chemist in connection with, 73, 74, 
108,307,309 

-- works, 81, 82, 83 

Iseilema laxum (tnvgel), 68, 59 
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JACK-FRUIT tree (^Artocarjma in- 
. tmjrifdia), 327, 149, 195, 269, 416 
Jmjri (molasses), 273 
Jails, milk supply to, 211 
Janetva (Andropogon annulatuJii), 58 
Ja r dinag e system,' 140 
Ja ri cotton, 239, 256, 367 
Jarman f 149 
J&ta, 14; 20 
Jaunpur, 90 
Jelleke nikh, 173 
Jeypore, 88, 176, 196 
JlUmi (JProsopu spicignt'a), 149,165 
Jibing, 192,193 
Jhansi, 53, 79, 139, 156, 304 
ravine land at, 63,140 
Jheluni, 65, 110 

Johnston and Cameron’s Agricultural 
Chemistry and Geology, 98, 123, 38 B 
Jiidr (Sorghum, rvX(fare) 192, 193,196, 
207, 233-6, 237, 364, 368 
Juhi, 68, 69 
Jullundur, 88, 150 
Jumna river, 53, 54, 66, 67, 110, 168 
black cotton-soil near, 47,49, 50 
silt of, 110 
catiala, 70, 83,148 
Jute, 28,110, 235, 275 


K. 

KlUIIHI cultivation at Cawnpore, 
Nagpur and Farukhabad, 21, 22, 

120 

Kdichhis, 14,20,21,102 

Kacherao Jadhava, Mr., 369 

Kainit as manure, 362 

« Kaisar ” plougli, 217, 218 

Kalar (saline elHorescence), 60, 166 

Kalldpuram, 80 

Kalyan, 27, 109,176 

Kavihu (millet), 236. jSV^also Chamhu, 

Kanara, North, forests, 108 

Kangyam, 192 

Kanhir (limestone), 35, 49, 58, 112, 
219 

Kam grass (Saccharum spontaneuvi), 
52, 54, 55 

Kfxpurthala, 22, 60, 86, 88, 150, 156, 
203 

Kar umra grass (Sporohohs palUdm)^ 
68 

Karachi, 114,276,279 
Kardaiy or Safflower (Vartnamus 
tinoto rills'), 105, 198 
Karons, 246 
Karnal, 70, 203 
Karhr, 152, 157, 158 
Katlakput, riM, 182 
Keventer, Mr., 209 

KhAndesh, 27, 107, 175, 217, 218, 239, 
255, 272, 366, 368 
Khdttdesh plough, 218 
Khara (brackish) water, 76, 112 
crops, 25, 26,161 
Khillari cattle, 367 


Khmki system of imligo cultivation, 
266 

Khymore Hills, 158 

Kinch, 1 rot, analysis of soils by, 44, 
48, 49, 60 

Kistna Biver, 27, 55, 66 
Kodalie (hoe), 224, 225 
Kod(y (millet), 235 
Koeris, 21 
Kohat, 164 

Kohlapur sugar Factory, 253 
Kolku (sugar-mill), 226, 227. 251 
KolH-hattei, 177 

KoUnji (Tephrosia purpurea), 107 

Kolis', 14 

Koh, 14, 21 

Kondampatti, 83 

Konkan, 108, 218, 235, 369 

Konkan plough, 218 

Kilgjiliir, 157 

Kumbos, 120 

KvmjI cultivation, 268 

Kunbis, 102,120 

Kunda (^Saccharuu ciliarJ), 54, 55, 
220, 222 
Kui’inis, 14, 21 

Kurnooi, 80, 89, 94, 126, 158, 192, 236, 
402 

Kurubars, 245 

Kg arm (irrigation beds), 76 


L* 

LABORATOEY for AgricuUural Che¬ 
mist, 324-5 

-location of, 326, 327 

-, Bacteriological, 214, 332, 391 

Lalwur, economy of, 183, 221, 222, 323, 
224 

-difficulty, the; 

on Grass Farms, 182-3 
in coffee-growing, 271 
Lachman, ParshAcl, Mr., 280, 359 
Lahore, 68, 149,158, 182, 211 

Veterinary School at, 213, 393 
Leake land 54, 222 
Land*. 

acquisition of, 139, 169-63 
available for fuel and fodder 
reserves,” 157-9 
dmining of, 71, 79 
embanking of, 53, 54, 79, 294 
enclosing of, 139,164, 196 
^^chohj 64 

dry,” 95, 159, 235, 236 
«‘w(jt,” 95, 107 
•♦garden,” 73, 74, 95, 236 
lake, 54, 222 

ravine, 62, 63, 140, 165, 168 
mar,m, 51, 55-62. 140, 155, 156, 
167, 168 

waste, 64, 56, 157-9, 220 
Land Acquisition Act, 163 

-reclamation, 4, 36, 62-62, 166 

— Reconi System, 2, S, 4 
-Records and Agriculture, Depart¬ 
ment of, 298, 302-6, 399-401 
407-8 
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Land Acquisition Act— eontinmcl. 

•-Revenue Organisal ion, 3 

-Law of Punjab, Ifil 

— tenure, systems of, 290, 291 
Landowners, indebtedness of, 87, 292 
Language a difficulty in the spread of 
Education, 387 

Laterite soils, 49, 50, 51, 112, 270 
Latrines, 121, 129 

Lawes, Sir J. B., and Dr. Oilbert, their 
experiments at Rotharasted, 37, 41, 
40,258, 344, 348, 357 
Leaf-disease (coffee); 271 
Leather-ilressers. See Chmmrs, 

Leaves: 

as manure, 106, 107, 108, 127, 144 
for litter, 123, 124, 127 
analysis of, 123, 127, 416 
Ltijuminom^ assimilation of atmospheric 
nitro^mn by, 46, 47, 258, 259, 315 
Leguminous crops, 46, 47, 233, 234, 235, 
362. 

Lime; 

in Indian soils, 49, 266, 270 
action of, 49 
as a manure, 112, 374 
in water, 77, 78, 263 
carbonate of, 36, 48, 49 
sulphate of (gypsum), 112,260, 360, 
362 

Limestone. See also kanJmr : 

-, magnesian, 118 

Lingard, T)r., 214, 332, 391 
Linseed, 105, 234, 274-5, 284>6 

mechanical analyses of samples of, 
284, 285,420, 421 
export of, 285 
-cake, 106 
Litigation, 21U 
Litter; 

use of, 99, 123, 124, 125, 126, 127, 
367, 371 

earth as, 124, 367 
leaves as, 123,124, 127 
Live Stock, 198-216 

Liverpool Corn Trarle Association, 277, 
278, 279 

Loans. See also Taecavi advances. 
Government, 84-91, 206, 238, 291, 
^93 

private, 85, 86, 87, 237,291,292,293 
Loans Act, Agriculturist’s, 88, 8 * 

Lodhas, 14, 21 

Lohardaga, 38, 79, 102, 194, 227, 235, 
301, 403 

London Corn Trade Associatioit, 277, 
278, 279, 282, 284 
Lucerne, 193, 202, 240 
Lucknow, gardens at, 54, 363 
Lyall. Sir J. B., on agricultural enquiry, 
297 


M. 

M'DOUGALL BROS., 277 
Machinery, use of, on Grass Farms, 183 
Mackenzie, Sir A., 8 

on taccavi advances, 86 
pn the educjitional system, 379 


Macleod, Mr. J. J., 8, 28 
Maepherson, Sir Herbert, 177, 178 
Madar (^Caloteoim f/iqantea)^ 107 
Madras, 10. 26, 27, 39, 45, 46, 66, 80, 82, 
83, 86, 89, 114, 157, 158, 196, 210,217, 
229, 236, 2.-.3, 274, .S27 
Mjulras Agricultural Committee, 371, 
3 i 2 

Mmlras Agricultural Department, 371, 

Madras Famine of 1877, 194. ' 

Mfulras Farms, See Farms (Saiclapct, 
Madura). 

Matiras: 

forest work in, 139, 140, 147, 15 , 
162, 170, 171, 172 

Government of. S^e Government 
of Madras. 

Madura, 31, 80, 84. 101, 121, 151, 196, 
21.1 

-P"arm, 211, 371 

Magnesia in soils, 50 
Magnesian limestone, 118 
Malmjan, 237 
Mahaluxrnivala, Mr., 364 
MAhim, 10,11, 27, 28, 54, 73, 94, 96,103, 
105, 107, 109, 144, 151, 159, 176, 196, 
205, 235, 236, 243 

Mahratta eoimtry. Southern, 55, 151, 
158, 199, 369 

tree (^Basaia laf ifolui'), 105,149, 

Maize (Zm 193, 235, 237 

experiments on, 361, 362 
Mahlii (uuiize), 193 
Malabar cojist, 108, 127 
Malgv^uVf meilguzarly^^. 162 
Malis, 21 
Malliars, 237 
Mallyah, 28 
Malvi cows, 208, 367 
Mamdt.i (hoe), 225 
Mamlatdarj 86, 87 
Mandla, 73 

Mangalore, 113 ’ 

Mangoes, 150, 367, 369 

Manual of Coimbatore, 38, 72, 8L 83,103. 

157,192,402- > » • . 

Manure, 93-134 

value recognise^l, 94, 03, 96 
nee<l of more, 42, 137, 151 
interdependence of water an<], 80, 
94-5 

connection of supply with that 
of firewood, 100-3, 137, 139, 
131 

badly kept, 122-7, 368 
well kept, 127, 128, 129 
bones as, 51, 115, 116, 260, 266, 270, 
316, 360, 864, 375 
gypsum as, 112, 260, 360, 362 
imligo refuse (tf^^)as, 106, 269, 260, 
361 

leaves and twigs as, 106, 107, 108, 
127, 144 ■ > > . 

lime as, 112, 374 
night-soil as, 118-22 
nitre^as, 111, 250, 260, 361, 364, 

silt'as, 76J110, 242 
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Manure, Cattle— See also Cattle-manure: 
analyses of, 98, 414 
ashes of, 98,103, 104,-^14 
loss from burning, 99,100 
use and non-use as fuel, 100-3, 
187 

^ Manure, Farmyard (English), 98, 99 

-, Fish, 113 

-, liquid. See Urine, 

- cakes, 104, 106, 416 

- heaps, 123,124, 125, 126, 127, 

129 

- —, drainings from, 126, 415 

Manures, artificial, 117, 269, 346 
-—, phosphatic, 113 

-, potassic, 112 

—, adulteratiGn of, 117-8 

-, export of, 39, 106, 137 

Manuring: 

by inundation and silt, 65,110 
by sheep-folding, 104 
by soil-mixing, ilO 
Manuring, Creen-, 46, 107, 361, 364 
Manurial enquiries, work of chemist in 
connection with, 93, 97, 100, 110, 115, 
117,118,133,315 

Maps. See Geological Map and Rainfall 
Map. 

Mares, 211, 407 
Mafkapur, 192 

Market-gai'denmg, 21, 22, 68, 78, 120 
Marrett, Capt,, 8, 202 
Marriage expenses, 291, 292 
Marriott, CoL, 8,178, 210 
Marshall, Mr. John, 9, 279 
Massey plough, 217 
Massy, Major, 8, 22, 88, 203 
Mata (^ddess), 213 
Mauritius sugar, 248, 253 

-sj’^tem of sugar-cane cultivation, 

244, 215,249 

Mayo, LoitI, his views on work of Agri¬ 
cultural .l)epaii:mentfl, 1 
Mazagon dock, Bombay, 118 
Me^, Cob, on “protective” irrigation, 
83 

Meagher, Sergt., 178,188 
Mechanical analyses: 

of samples of wheat, 281, 282^ 
419 

of samples of linseed, 284, 285, 420, 
421 

Medlicott, Frof.: 

his views on the reh question, 56 
his views on the need of an Agri¬ 
cultural Chemist, 314' 

Meerut, 20, 73, 94,120, 245, 264, 359 

- Agricultural Show, 198,220, 223, 

403,404 

Megass (spent sugar-cane), 264 
Mehta, Mr. P. R., 366 
Melia azadiraefUa (NeemX 105, 149, 
ia4 

Mercara, 151 

Merwara. Ajmere-Merwava. 

Metayer system (land), 291 
Meteorology, 304, 332 
Mhow, 183 

Mian Mir, 164, 181, 182, 185, 186, 
187 ^ , 


Middle Schools, 385 
Middleton, Mr. T. H., 369, 391 
Military Department, 177, 188, 205 
Milk, also Dairying. 

yield and quality of, from Indian 
cattle^, 206, 207 

supply, unsatisfactory - condition 
of, 210, 211 

Milking cattle, improvement of, 207 
Millers, views of, on adulteration of 
wheat, 278 

Mills, See Bone-mills and Sugar-mills. 
Mirzapore, 79, 169 
MiUtl (shade tree), 269 \ 

Mixed-cropping, 11, 233, 234 
Mixing of cotton, 265, 266 

-of seed, 237, 256 

- of soil, 110, 111 

Model Farms, 1, 338, 359, 371 
Moens, Mr., 102, 107, 126 
Mohwa hh% 164 
Moisture in soils, 42, 43 
Money-lenders, 85, 86, 237, 238, 239, 
291-3 

Mmigar, 165 

Montgomery, Capt., on sugar manu¬ 
facture, 252 

Montgomery District, 87,193 
Mookerjee, Mr, N. G., 276, 276 
Moving machines, 223 

for use on Grass Farms, 183 
Mozufferpore, 121 
Miiccadam, 166, 285 
Muhammad Husain, Mr. See Husain. 
Muliaramadans, 113, 176, 200,205 
Muir, Mr., 87 
Muir-Mackenzie, Mr., 9 
Mule-breeding, 211, 212 
MuUu-klluvel (JBalmmodmdron 
Berryi)^ 196 

Multan, 10, 28, 6i% 68, 79, 85, 87, 101, 
120,162,193 

Mimicipalities and town sanitation. 

120, 121 

-, relation of Agricultural Chemist 

to, 329 

Municipal cattle, 194, 200 
Municipal chemist, 329, 334 
Municipal gardens, 54 * 

M?^n/ grass (^Saceharmti ciliare), 226, 
227 

Munjerabad, 49, 60,12.5,268, 270 
Muriate (chloride) of ammonia, 346. 
361 

Muridki camp, 181 

Mmel {liteilenm laxmi), 58, 59 

Museum, Indian, at Calcutta, 241, 331. 

386 ’ 

Mussorie, 113 
Mustard, 105,107, 234 
—- cake as manure, 362 
Muttra, 1.58, 406 

Mutual Benefit Society at Hospet, 293 
Muzaffamagar wheat, 239, 362 
Mylne, Mr. See Thomson and Mylne. 
Messrs. 

My.sore, 23, 49, 60, 80, 105, 112, 113, 
123, 127, 138, 158,164, 196, 268 

-cattle, 199, 202, 204, 207, 367 

— famine, 170 
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N. 

NADIAD, 11, 27, 101, 102, 110, 128-80, 
162, m, 175, 176, 192, 219, 238, 272, 
278 

iVgricultoral Association, 238, 368 
Agricultural Class, 368, 385, 391 
Cattle Show, 369 
Fai’ra, 347, 3C8»9 
grass-growing at, 175 
seed store at, 23;8, 368 
plough, 2^8 

Ndgl'U See Mmsine .Ooracam, 

Nagore cattle, 202, 207 
Nagpahar forests, 164 
Nagpur, 119 

Agricultural Class, 22, 384, 386, 886, 
392 

Mehhi cultivation at, 22,120 
Farm, 363-5, 115, 185, 339, 346, 347, ! 
367 

Nallamalais, 138 
Nambiyilr, 157 
Ndm valley, 239 
Naraianpur, 60 
Narri (^iplacJnnefusca)^ 69 
Nasick, 158,176 

Native butter 169, 207-11, 816 

- Cavalry, 178, 179 

——. implements, 224-5 

- method of curing tobacco, 273 

- ploughs, 218, 220 

Natural Science, study of, 302, 303, 
398 

Nauchandi fair, 403 
Nawabgang, 63,120, 281 
Neern tree {Melia amdiraohta)^ 105, 
149, 154 

Neilgherries, 30, 49, 112, 266 
NelJikuppam (Madras), 249 
Nelloi-e cattle, 199, 207, 370 
Nepaul, 168 

Nerbudda valley, 39, 48 
Nicholl, Mr. E., 120 

Nicholson, Mr. F. A., on exhaustion of 
soil, 38; on irrigation, 72, 80, 81; on 
importance of manure, 93, 94, 132 ; 
on cattle-manure not being used for 
fuel, 103 ; on utilisation of night-soil, 
119; on waste of manure, 126; on 
need of firewood, 162, 157; on grass- 
growing, 177; ou fodder-crops, 192, 
194 ; on use of hedges, 196 ; on cattle 
disease, 213 ; on rice-sowing, 243 ; on 
sugar cultivation, 263; on want of 
capital and enterprise, 290, 293, 294 ; 
on Experimental Farms, 372 ; on the 
educational system, 379 ; his Manual 
of Coimbatore, 38, 72, 81, 103, 167, 
192,402 

Niger seed (^Guizotia aiyss'inica'), 106, 
236, 417 
Night-soil; 

prejudice against, 21, 23,119 
utilisation of, 21, 22, 23, 60,118-22, 
130,180 

gener^ neglect of use of, 122 
Nitrates : 
in soils, 44 

in well waters, 77, 78,112 
p. 3373. 


Nitre or salt{>e.tre, 51, 111, 112 

as manure, 111, 250, 260, 361, 364, 
374 

Nitre-containing earth, 111, 112 
Nitrification, 44, 49, 111 
Nitrogen: 

in soils, 44, 45, 47 
in rainfall, 45, 46 

fixation of atmosplieric, by 
Leguminosa?, 46, 47, 258, 259, 315 
in cattle-manure, 98, 99, 414 
lost in burning cattle-manure, 99 
In urine, 123, 124, 416, 
in leaves, 123, 127, 416 
, in ca.stov 2 i 0 onac, 105, 416 
Nobbe, Prof., 46, 47 
Norfolk Trotters, 211, 212 
Normal Schools, 386 
North-West Provinces, 26, 28, 42, 66,82, 
94, 101, 104, 105, 112, 114, 139, 151, 
157, 200 

Agricultural Department of, 1, 402, 

' 407 

arboriculture in, 150 
ravine land experiments in, 63 

land experiments in, 58, 69, 

61 

^ littd'fiSf o3, 113 


o. 

O’CONOR, Mr. J. E., 8, 114, 294, 402 
Oats, 193, 243 

Obligations, expression of, 7, 8, 9. See 
also Toui-s, 423-38 
Oil of vitriol, 117, 364 
Oil cakes, 104, 105, 124, 198, 207, 211 
Oil-pressing mill, 228 
Oilseed Association, 285 
—— refuse (oil cake) as manure, 104, 
105, 266, 270, 273 

Oilseeds, 104, 105, 114, 193, 199, 235, 
284-6 

-, export of, 39, 40, 105, 106 

** Oomras” (cotton), 255 
Ootacaraund, 30, 185 
Operations of Agricultural Departments 
401 

Opium (poppy), 55, 95, 107 
Ojmntia viUgare (prickly pear), 193, 
194,196 

Organic matter in Indian soils, 44, 45, 
47 

Orgjinisation of Agricultural Depart¬ 
ments, 407 
Orissa Canal, 43, 69 

- Famine, 1 

Ormerod, Miss E. A., 241, 259 
Orohanche Nwotiana, or Bodn.'' 272, 
274 

“ Ottlcy ” system (reclamation of land), 
60 

Ouchterlonv valley, 266 
Oudh, 38, 112, 135, 402, 406 
Out-turn of crops, 241, 362, 364 
Over-cropping, as result of canal irrifira- 
tiou, 76 

Over-watering, effect of, 76,243 

Gg 
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Ozanne, ilr. E. C., 8, 218, 347,357, 368, 
360; his experiments oa rdb, 108; ex^ 
periraent on formation of plantation, 
159 ; his promotion of dairy faming, 
208, 209; attempts the improvement 
of cotton, 2m, 266 


P. 

PAHABA, 169 

Falamau, 83, 102, 104, 126, 194, 199, 
227, 228, 245 
Palgh^t, 152 
Pallachi, 126,162 

PaUm grass (Andropogon jwrtrmiH), 
173 

Panchayet (village committee), 166 
Panu'um antidotale, 182 

- miliacfium, 107 

PapUimuLcef^, 46 
Parasite, tobacco (Bodu\ 274 
ParsbM, Mr. I.iichraan, 280, 359 
Parsons, Mr., 113 

Pastenr, Mr., his system of examining 
silk moths, 275 
Pasturage, 169,170 

Pasture, as part of the raiyafs cultiva¬ 
tion, 176, 177 
Patel, 165 
Patidars, 129 
Patri forest, 163 

Patwarls, 36, 303, 389, 401, 402 
Pehrine, 276-6 
Peile, Sir Jas., 7 
Penn^r Eiver, 72, 80 
Pennisetnm ccnchrindes (anjan), 68, 
182 

- typhoidmm (h^ta'y^ 159, 192, 

193, 236 
PepuZ tree, 149 
Persian wheel, 121, 226 
Phagwara, 156 

Pheenix dactyl^eta (Date Palm), 69,263, 
363 

Phosphatic manures, 113,270 
^—-nodules, 113 . ' 

Phosphoric acid in Indian sbiii», 60, 51 
Physical improvement of soils, 44,100 
Pichasa, 102 
Pick (han(l-pick)i 224 
pjgs’-droppings, 861 
Pitchfer, Col., 8*. 360 

-CoL, plough, 217 

Plantains, 73,96, 106, 107 
Plantations : 

along canal banks and railways, 31, 
140,148, 149, 174, 176 
acreage of, in N. W. P., 160 
at Changa Manga, 140, 148, 173, 
175, 182 

at Shahdara, 140, U9,171 
experiment on formation of, 159,367 
Planters, as exporters of bones, 117 
Plots, Experimchtal, 349, 360, 361 
——, Illustration, 386 
Plough cattle, 206 

Ploughing, deep and shallow, 43,219-23, 
361 


Ploughs : 

trial of native and improved,^’ at 
Meerut, 220-1 . 

“ improv«jd,” where useful, 222-3 
iron, 217-9, 223 

--, objections to use of, 218-9 

native, 218 
steam-, 222 

Policy of Agi’icultural Departments, 
407-8 

Pollarding of trees, 144 
PolUnia eviopoda {hdiV), 173 
Ponds (shallow tanks), 66, 73 
Pmgaima glabra, 105,107 
Poona, 68, 86, 94, 96, 102,105, 107, 121, 
151, 209,210,214,249, 250,406 
as locale for lal^ratory, 327 

-Agricultoal Association, 121, 

301 

-College of Science, 6, 23, 300, 327, 

366, 36B, 381, 382,385, 390 

-Farm, 126, 193, 208, 345, 347, 368 

-sugar Factory, 249, 253 

-Veterinary School, 214, 391 

Pomiao. See Castor cake. 

Poonaml (shade tree), 269 
Poppy, 65, 96, 107 
Population, pressure of, 40, 289, 294 
Potash salts, 112, 270 
Potash in Indian soils, 51 
Potato, 16, 22, 95, 240, 241, 245 
Poudrette, 22, 121, 249, 360, 361, 362, 
364 

Poultry, 406 

Practice and science, the necessity of 
combining, 296, 312, 313 
Prarmowski, Prof., 46 
Precarious ” tracts, 64 
Prejudice, caste and race, 16, 21, 22, 23, 
119 

Press, Cotton-, 256 
-—, Hay-, m, 183 
—, Oil-, 228 
Prickly pear: 

as hedge material, 164, 196 
as foo(i for cattle, 193-4 
Primary Schools, 886, 389 
Primers, Agricultural, 887 
Prince Edward’s Island, arbor societies 
in, 160 

Prize system at Shows, 406 
Prizes, farm, 406 
Prosepis, 149, 166 
Protected ” forests, 142,143 
“Protective” measures, 82, 83, 166, 
403 

Piimp, Cawnpore, 226 
Puneria, 209 

Punjab, 26, 28, 42, 43, 48, 64, 65, 66, 67, 
68, 76, 87, 110, 112,126,142, 167, 161, 
192,198, 199, 201, 203, 227, 232, 235, 
407 

-, Land Kevenue Law of, 162 

Purchase of seed by taemvi advances, 
88,238 

-of cattle by taceavi advances, 

206 

Purtabgurh, 38 
Pusa, 274 
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Q. 

Quetta, 182 


11 , 

B AB (sugar), 252, 862 
Mh cultivation, 27, 103,108-0, 243 
Mr. Ozanne’s experiments on, 108 
the supply of forest material for, 
144, 145,140, 147 

Bahi crops, 25, 20, lol, 232, 235, 364 
Races, 20, 21 

B^i {Meusine Ooraeam)^ 108, 102, 
193, 195, 236, 236 

Railways, plantations along, 31, 140, 
148, 140, 159 

-, influence of, on export, 280, 205 

Rainfall, 23 

relation of, to famines, 26, 64 
variations in, and their influence on 
agriculture, 25 28, 64, 65 
influence of trees on, 29-31 

-Map, 9, 25, 26, 64 

Bainy-season crops, 26, 26, 27, 161 
Raipur, 243 

Baiyat, the. See also Cultivators. 

compared with the British farmer, 
11 

his chief wants, 93 
his improvidence shown, 237 
Baiyottwari nysUim of Madras, 157, 200 
R4jghat, 28 

R^jputana, 27, 48, 64, 66, 100, 255 

Rajputs, 14,21 22 

Ratsha, 63 

Ralli Bros., 284 

Rape seed, 105, 234, 281, 282 

Rape cake, 106, 118 

Rashida (Multan), 68, 101 

Rasurpur, 102 

** Ratoon " system (sugar-cane), 250 
Ranchi, 152 
Ravi, river, 70 

Ravine land, 62-3, 140,165, 158 
Rawal Bindi, 104, 127, 203, 237 
Rawatpur, 77 
Heay, Lord, 8, 300 

Reclamation of land, 4, 36, 52-62, 156 
Records, Land. See Land Records. 

** Red Spider ” (tea), 267 
Referee,” need of scientific, 318-0 
Refining of sugar, 252 
Refraction " (grain impurity), 277,278, 
270, 281, 283 

MeK 37, 61, 52, 65, 60, 71. See also 
Usar, 

origin and occurrence of, 66-7 
—- Committee, 65, 56 
Bemoiinta for Army, 211, 212, 407 
“ Renovation pits ” (coffee), 260 
Rent, variations of, in a K. W. P. 
village, 95 

Repair of ploughs, 219 

-of sugar-mills, 219, 227 

Research, scientific, 312, 313, 816 
Reserves. See Fuel and Fodder Re¬ 
serves. 

-, Village, 164 


“Reserved” forests. Forests. 
Reservoirs: 

at the termination of canals, 70 
for storing water from rivers, 72 
Revenue and Agricultural Department. 

See Agricultural Department 
Revenue of the State, influenced by fuel 
and manure supply, 21,110,137 
-—-of Forest Department, 135, 166, 
169 

Rewari, 158 
Rice: 

deixjnden.ee on climate, 26, 27 ' 
cultivation of, by tank irrigation, 72 
rdb cultivation of. See Bah, 
seed-beds for. See Bdh. 
waste of seed in sowing, 243 
transidanting of, 100, 242 
wasto of wat^jr in cultivation of, 72, 
. 243 

early grazing of, 244 
impipvement in cultivation of, 
242-4 

experiments on the growing of, 374 
Rice fields: 

ploughing of, 28, 111, 220, 242, 243 
manuring of, 107, 242 
Blciiiui (Castor-oil plant), 65, 

96, 104, 105, 106, 243, 368 
River water, storage of, 72 
Road-scrapings as manure, 361 
Robertson, Mr. F. A., 8, 237 

-, Ur. W. R., 103, 308, 370 

Rock-blasting for well rasiking, 81, 82 
Rocky soil, .36, 42, 66, 80, 81, 82 
Rohtak, 139, 227 
Rope-making, 226 
Rosa sugar Factory, 249, 250, 253 
Ross, Mr. H. M., 0,280 
Rotation, II, 36, 47, 233-6 
Rotations, examples of, practised, 236, 
236 

Rothamsted Exi>eriments, the, 37, 41, 
46, 258, 344, 348, 367 
Royal Agricultural Sotn’ety of England, 
5, 0, 259, 330, 341, 342, 367, 404 
BnMs, 173,. 177, 178, 181, 182, 18.3, 186, 
188, 205 

Rungpore, 104, 110 
“ Runs,” grass. See BuhJi^<i, 

Rura, 69. 86, 106, 107 
Rurki, 140, 148, 151, 163, 174 
Rust in wlieat, 79 
Ryot. See Baiyat, 


s. 

SABAMAYAOAM, Mr. S., Mudliar, 127, 
218, 219 

Sabapathi, Mr, A., Mudliar, 116, 191, 
194, 219 

Sacchanim ofHeinamm. See Sugar¬ 
cane. 

- eiliare {kunda or 54, 66, 

220, 222, 226, 227 

- spontaneum (Iteim grass), 52,64, 66 

Safflower (^Carthawus tinefarius) or 
Kardai^ 105, 198 
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Saliaranp\ar, 245, 406 

market-gardeB cultivation at, 120 
ganlens at, 64, vi6,^ 

- AgricBltiiral Show, 108, 403, 406 

Saidapet College, 370, 372, 381, 882, 
391. 392 

-- Fann, 126. 204, 207, 210, 212, 217, 

223, 340, 346, 347, 367 
renew of, 370-3 
littering of cattle at, 125 
sheep-breeding at, 212 
unsuitability as Experimental 
Farm, 340, 370, 372 

-plongh, 217, 219 

Sdl forests, 136 
“ Salangore cane, 249 
Salem, 86,101, 102, 104, 111, 122, 158, 
199, 240 

pastuJ’ag© at, 171, 177 
Salt-bush nmmnlartu'y^ 69 

Saltpetre. /?ee Nitre. 

SaltEange, 110,112, 113 
Salty land. See ITmr, 

Siimbalpnr, 168, 242 
San (tdff) hemp (Crotalariapikcea) : 
as fibre, 274, 275 

as green manure, 107, 361, 364, 366 
Sanads (vernacular notices), 87, 89 
Sand in Indian soils, 48 
Sandy soils* 16, 35, 42, 48, 67, 73 
SdnUi 120 

Sanitary rules, hardship of, 128-30 
Sanitation of towns, 119, 120, 121 
— of villages, 121, 128 
Sasscram, 168 
Satara, 227 
Saugor, 48, 80, 86 
S&win,\m 
School gardens, 886 

Schools. See High,^ Allddle, .Primary, 
Hormal, and Veterinary, Schools. 
Schimck, Dr., on. chemistry of Indigo, 
264 

Science, connection of, with practice. 
296,312, 313 

Natural, the study of, 302, 303, 
898 

** Scientific Adviser,” 318-30. See also 
Agricultural Chemist. 

Scientific men : 

needed in agricultural enquiries, 229. 
331 

position of, in India, 333 
Scientific Appointments, Training In¬ 
stitution for, 334 

-- investigation, 315, 343, 344 

— method in enquiry, 313 
Scott, Col, 87 
Seasons, 25, 26 

Secretary of Imperial Agricultural 
Depai'tment, 400 

-of State, 2, 3, 4, 5, 161, 277, 314, 

396,397 

Seebpore Farm, 193, 217, 340, 343, 373 
review of 374-5 

--Engineering College, 393 

-plough, 217, 376 

Seed : 

acclimatisation of, 239, 240, 256 
borrowing of, 237 


Seed— contmued. 

distribution of, by Agricultnnxl 
Departments and Farms, 238, 
239. 342, 358 
mixing of, 237, 266 
purchase of, by taoctiti advances, 
88,238 

selection and change of,'236, 237, 
260 

waste of, in sowing rice, 243 
Secd-beda. See rAh^ 

--drdls, 223, 229, 245, 258 

-growing Farms, 238, 342, 358 

-merchants, 237, 238 

—store, at Nadiad, 238, 368 
Seeding, thick and thin, 192, 260 
Seeley plough, 217 

Seet (indigo refuse), 106, 259, 260, 361 

-water, 260, 345, 361 

Segowlie, 28, 168 
Selection of seed, 236, 237, 260 

-of cattle, 199. 201, 202 

Sen, Mr., 102, 174, 219, 301, 375, 403 
Serajgunge, 102, 205, 207, 275 
Se9.%me {Sesamum indimrtCs. 104, 198, 
236, 236, 364 

Settlement operations, 2, 3, 36,79, 89 
Shade trees for coffee, 269 
Shahaha;d, 245 

Shahdara plantation, 140, 149, 171 
Shahpur, 66,110 

Shallow ploughing, 43, 219-23, 361 
Sham Hat (common land), 150 
Sheds, covered, for cattle, 125,127, 371 
Sheep: 

damage done bygi’azing of, 16,142, 
172,173 

experiments on feeding of, 347, 348 

--breeding, 212, 213 

-dung as manure, 361 

-folding, 104 

Shell-sand, 118 

Shuham (Batbergm msu). 149, 130, 

163, 195 > V, 

Shiyali, 76, 102, 122, 126,127, 1.61, 243 
Shorthorns, 202 

Shows, 198, 403-6. fe also Cattle 
Shows 

Sidhuai canal, 68, 87, lOl, 167 
Silage, 173, 184-7, 364, 367, 368 
advantages of, 186 
cost of making, 184 
quality of Indian, 185 
value of, 185 

improvements in making, 186 
future of, in India, 187 
experiments on, 364, 367, 368 
Bilk, 275-fi 

Silkworms, ’M. Pasteur’s system, 275 
Silt, 71, 76, 110, 212 

-, canal, reclamation of 7 (sar hv. 

68,71 

Simla, 6, 326 

-Agricultural Conference, 6, 309. 

315,323,330,389 * 

Sind, 64, 65, 71, 238, 239, 272, 406 
Bindhi wheat, 362 
Singhouli, 21 
Siripur, 44, 48 
Sirsa, 16, 44, 49, 60 
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Sinan (rape), 234 
Smu, See Muham , 

Siva (god), 200 

Sledge for carrying rioe-seedliiiga, 22o 
Society, Royal Agricultm*al, of England, 
5, 9, 259, 330, 341, 342, 357, 404 

-, Bath and West of England, 351 

Soda salts: 

in soils, 37, 51, 52, 55-7, 60, 62, 111 
in waters, 77, 78, 112 
Soil, 15, 34-62 
Soils : 

absence of scientific study of In¬ 
dian, 34 

chemical analysis of, 34, 44, 47, 48, 
49,60,411,412 
alluvial, 35. 42, 48, 66 
black, 27, 39 

clay, 36, 42, 67, 66, 73, 219 
cofee-, 49, 50, 61, 270 
cotton-, black, 16, 42, 47, 49, 50, 
65 

latexite, 49, 60, 61, 112, 270 
red ^Dhilrwar), 27 
rocky, 35, 42, 66, 81, 82 
sandy, 15, 35, 42, 48, 67, 73 
wheat, 44, 49, 50, 411 
Soils, classificfition of, 35 

-, constituents of Indian : 

water, 42, 43 
organic matter, 44, 45 
nitrogen, 44, 45, 47 
sand,48 
cIjw 48 

lime, 49, 266, 270 
iron, 60 

phosphoric acid, 50, 61 
potash, 51 
soda, 61 

magnesia, alumina, kc., 50 
Soils, exhaustion of Indian : 

no positive evidcncre of, 36, 37 
instances in support of, 38, 39 
explanation of there being no ap¬ 
parent, 41 

-, improvement of, 36, 43, 52 

-, investigation of, by Agricultural 

Chemist, 34, 42, 45, 47, 62, 316 

-, mixing of, 110, 111 

-, types of, 35 

Son river, 80 

Sitrgho, See Sorghum saecharattim. 
Sorghum meoharatum (^Sorgho), 193, 
362, 364, 375 

- rulgare (judr\ 192, 193, 196, 207, 

233-6,‘237, 364, 368 
Southdowns, 212 

Southern Mahratta country, 55, 151, 
168, 199, 369 

Spirit from Mahua tree, 106 
Sporoholuspallidug {kar usara), 58 
Stack-silage, 186, 187, 367 
Stallions, horse and donkey, 211, 212, 
407 

-, Arab, 212, 367 

State, Revenue of the. See Revenue. 
States of America: 

Timber Culture Act in, 150 
“arbor societies*’ in, 160 
experimental stations in, 357 


Statistical Atlas: 
of India, 9, 26, 35 
of Bombay, 402 

Statistical maps in N. W. P. and Oudh, 
402 

Statistics, agi’icultural, 2, 298, 401 
S team-powder and cattle-power com¬ 
pared, 224 
vStone walls, 164 
Storage of water from rivers, 72 
Stormont plough, 217 
Strachey, Sir John, 1, 360 

his . views on work of Agricultural 
Departments, 1 
Straight., Mr. Justice, 201 
Straw-chafF. See Bhma, 

Stud Farms, 193, 211-2, 240, 369 
Subsoil drainage, 61, 71 
Suez canal, 31 

Sugar-cane (Sacokuruni officlnarvm'), 
20, 22, .55, 73, 94, 95, 96, 112, 121, 235 
well suited to India, 248 
yield from different varieties, 249 
circumstances affecting yield, 226, 
249 

time for cutting, 260 
. as a fodder-crop, 193 

experiments on, 244, 362, 373, 374 
Sugar, 226-8, 244-5, 248-54. See also 
Gnr and Bah. 
export and import of, 263 
refined, objection of Natives to, 262 
need of scientific enquiry into 
cultivation and manufacture of, 
226,229, 249,260,261,254 
Factories, 249, 250, 262, 263, 254 
from Date Palm, 263 
Sugar-cane cultivation : 

around Poona, 22, 94, 121 
at MAhim, 244, 245 
manuring for, 104, 105, 111, 112 
iron ploughs for use in, 223 
profit on, 248 

Mauritius system of, 241, 245, 
249 

in India and Mauritius compared, 
253 

extension needed, 241, 253, 254 
improvement in, 244, 249 
“ ratoonsystem, 260 
Sugar manufacture : 

points to be observed in, 226, 251 
cvai)oratiag-pan8, 228, 251 
refining, 252 

centrifugal “drier” or “turbine,” 
228, 252 

Sugar-mil], the Bcheea ; 
success of, 217, 227 
advantages of, 227, 251 
repair of, 219, 227 
Sugar-mills : 

native (wooden), 226, 261 
trials of, at Experimental Farms, 
227, 229 

trials of, at Shows, 406 
Sugar “ turbine,” 228, 262 
Sulphuric acid (oil of vitriol), 117, 364 
Suni valley, 107 

Superintendent of Bombay Farms, 369 
Surat, 122, 236 
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Survey, carlastral, of Behfir, 402 
“ Department, 9, 25 
Surveying, sturiy of, by Beventie officers, 
Hl)7 

Sutlej river, 79,110 
SwampH, drainage of, 79, 

Swedish plough, 219, 220 
iSnrepor caste, 120 

Sweepings of houses and streets, sis 
manure, 118,119, 120, m 


T, 

TACO A VI system of Advances. 81, 
84*01, 20(1, 238, 291, 203 

variable administration of, 85-88 
objections of cultivators to, 85-6 
the popularising of, 89, 90 
better jAclministmtion of, 01, 400 
for purchase of plough cattle, 206 
for purchase of seed, 88, 238 
Tdf;, Vee San hemp. 

Tahmldarn, 84, 85, 86, 90 
Tdk or ehiU (butter-milk), 208 
Tamarisk bush, 158 
Tanjore, 10, 241, 242, 243 

-Delta, 76 

Tanks, 66, 72 

irrigation by, 72 
management of, 83, 84 
repair of, 83, 84, 90 

-, shallow, or Ponds, 66, 73 

Taxation of Improvements, 79, 87, 89, 
158 

Tea, 266-7 

-cultivation, 266 

— manufacture, 267 

-plant, Insects attacking the : 

** red spider/’ 267 
“ tea bug,” 267 

- Industry, w’-ork for chemist in 

connection with, 266, 267 

-- Association, Indian, appointment 

of chemist by, 267 
Teachers, Normal Schools for, 386 
Teak forests, 135,140 

-rscetl planting, 245 

Technical Education, Resolution on, 4, 
378 

Technical knowledge, want of, in 
Agricultural Departments, 300-6 
Temple, Sir R,, views on work of 
Agricultural Departments, 1 
Tenure of land, 290, 291 
Tephnu'ai purpurea, 107 
Terab, ruJt/t, 185 

Tetranychu^ hUculatud (“red spider”), 
267 

Termhmlm, 195 

Text-books, agriciiltuml, 320, 387, 

388 

Th&na, 10, 28,118, 196, 244 
Thomson and Mylne, Messrs., 8,185 
in relation to sugar cultivation and 
manufacture, 219, 227, 244, 251, 
252, 253 

-, giving of loans to tenants by, 

293 


Ihreshing-floors of cultivators, Wheat 
and Linseed from, 280-1, 284 
Threshing machines, 223, 224 
yV7 (^Semmutn indieim'), 104, 198, 236, 
236, 364 

Timber, 136, 140, 141, 143, 144, 146, 
147, 148,165 

-forests, 135, 140, 141 

--Culture Act (America), 150 

Tinneveliy, 104,107, 127, 242, 245 
Tirhoot, 126,159, 220 
Tobacco, 272-4 

cultivation of, 76, 111, 235, 236, 
272 

native method of curing, 273 
experiments on, 273, 368 

- work for chemist in connection 

with, 273 

*-industry, prospects of. 274 

Tobacco parasite (^Bodu), 274 
“ Tope ” rule, 150 

Touring, need of, by Agricultural 
Directors, 400 
Tours, itinerary of, 423-38 
Town sanitation, 119,120, 121 
Training of junior Civilians in agri¬ 
culture, 396 

-Institution, Central, for scientific 

appointments, 334 
Transplanting of rice, 109, 212 
Travancore, 31 
Tree-planting: 

benefits arising fixim, 29, 30, 31, 53, 
138,149, 156 

encouragement given to, 150, 158, 
159 

damage caused to crops by, 150,151 
Trees. See also Arboriculture- and 
Leaves r 

as providing famine food, 138,149, 
195 

as providing litter, 127 

for pollarding and lopping, 144 

-, shade, 268, 269 

Trichinopoly, 84 . 

Tungabadra river, 68, .107 
“ Turbine ” (sugar), 228, 252 
Turva (soil), 94 
I^lenchm devmtatri^r, 269 
Types of soil, 35 


UDAMALPET, 38, 83,138 
Ulwar, 196 
UrabalUi, 187 

Uncultivated areas available for “ Fuel 
and Fodder Reserves,” 157,158 
Universities, recognition of Agriculture 
by, 383 . 

University of Bombay, diploma in 
Agriculture at, 383 
Urine: 

analysis of, 123, 415 
value of, 124 

utilisation of, 120, 121, 127, 128, 
371 

. waste of, 123, 124, 126, 127 
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Uiar (salty) land, B7, 51, 55-62, 140, 
155,156, 157, 158 
extent of, in K, W. P., 55 
experiments on reclamation of, 58, 
60 

; need of chemist in enquiries,on, 62, 
62, 316 


YALTA (Bombay), 227 
Van Geyzel, Dr.: ^ 

analyses of rain water, 45, 46 
analyses of Indian fodders, 193 
Vanjaris, 21 
Varadi cotton, 255 

Vegetable-growing, ,20. 21, 52, 95,120, 
245. See also Market-gardening. 
Vellola caste, 21 
Velur (Bombay), 227 
Venis, Mr, 0., his analyses of Ganges 
river water, 78 

Veterinary hospitals and dispenaaries, 
213, 214, 391 

— Schools : 

at Lahore, 213, 214, 393 
at Poona, 214,391 

Viceroy (Marquis of Lansdowne), H. E* 
the, 8 

VUayati cotton, 255 

Village committees (panchayet), 166 

-common. See Village ‘‘ waste.’* 

— grazing ground. See Village 
waste ” 

— forests, 156, 161,162 

-headman, 165, 166, 201 

-records, 401,402 

—— reserves,” 164 

sanitation, 121,128 
waste,” 150, 158, 160, 161, 173, 
174 

Ville ** series of manurial exj)erimeats, 
365 

Vitriol, oil of (sulphuric acid), 117, 364 
Voelcker, Dr. J. A. : 

deputation to India, 6 
objects of mission, 5 
tours in India, 6, 423-38 
analyses by, 44, 47, 49, 50, 77,98, 
105,123, 281, 284, 411-21 
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WALDIE, Dr., 251 
Walls (earth and stone), 164 
Want of entei’prise among cultivators, 
293-4 

Ward, Mr. G., 53 
Wardha (Central Provinces), 87 
Warington, Mr. K., 46, 388 
Warth, Dr. 113 

Waste land, 54, 65, 157-9. See also 
Village “waste,”. 

Waste of seed in rice cultivation, 243 

-of water in irrigation, 72, 74, 76, 

243 


Water, 64-92; also Canal water, 
River water, Well water. Irrigation, 
in soils, 42, 43 

interdependence of, and manure, 
80, 94-5 

ingenious devices of the Native for 
raising, 74, 224, 226 
waste of, 72, 74, 75, 243 
removal of superfluous, 71, 72, 78, 
79 

analyses of, 77, 78, 413 
kind of, in indigo manufacture, 
263 

-level, raisjcl by corning of canals, 

69, 70 

~ pumps, 225, 226 
—- rate, pavment of, by quantity, 
75 

—— supply, main sources of, 65-6 
Watercourses, 74, 75 

loss by percolation iu, 74 
Watering, over-, effect of, 76, 243 
Watt. Dr. Geo., 8, 10.5, 107, 257 ; his 
article on Indigo in “ Dictionary of 
Economic Products,” 264 
“ Watts*’ plough, the, 218, 220 
Weed-exterminator (^Adhatoda vasicd)^. 
107 

Wells, 66, 67, 73 

cultivation by aid of, 73, 74, 75 
destruction of, thi-ough coming of 
canals, 69 

Major Clibborn’s Report on Oon- 
strution of, 74, 75, 82 
construction of, by Government, 82, 
83 

digging of, in rocky ground, 80, 
81 

scope for extended digging of, 80, 
89 

-for drinking water, 130 

Well water: 

preference of cultivator for, 7 6 
analysis of, 77, 78, 413 
salts in, 77, 78,112 
“ Westerns” (cotton), 255 
“ Wet ” land, 93, 107 
Wheat: 

yield of, in different countries, 
40 

continuously unraanured, at Rot- 
hamsted and Woburn, 37, 268 
** rust ” in, 79 
as a fodder-crop, 193 

-, varieties of : 

Buxar, 239 

English, attempts to acclimatise it, 
240 

Muzaffarnagar, 239, 362 
Sindhi, 362 
Wheat, Indian : 

trade in, how conducted, 276, 282, 
283 

export of, 294, 295 
impure condition of, 276, 277 
wilful adulteration of, 277,280 
attempts to secure purity of, 277-9 
mechanical analyses of samples of, 
281, 282, 419 
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Wheat-growing, 26, 27, 110,'284, 236, 
239,294 

—increase in, 76, 232 

experiments on, 361, 362, 363, 
865,374 » » , , 

. Wilfai-th, Prof., 46 
Wilson, Mr. W. J., 8, 226 
——Messrs. W. J., and Darrah: 

on land for *‘fuel and fodder re¬ 
serves,'’ 155,156 
on enclosure of land, 164 
Wingate, Major, 8, 164, 177, 179 
Winnowers, 224 
Wishart, Mr. W. B., 8, 280 
Woburn Experiments, the, 37, 106 , 191, 
341, 344, 348,367 > > - 

expenditure oa^ 367, 367 
WockI, 135-168i V Aboriculture, 

Phewood, “ Fuel and Fodder Be- 
serves,” and Timber, 
agricultural requirements for, 136 
Wood-aslies, 112 
Wool waste, 345, 361 
WrigUia tinctoria (wild indigo), 107, 
242 
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YIELD of wheat In different countries, 40 

- of wheat on unmanured land at 

Kothamsted, 37 

— - of wheat in India on different 
kinds of land, 41 

-- of grass, 180 

-of hay, 180 

-of sugar, 226, 244, 246, 248, 249, 

252 

-of various crops (crop out-turn), 

241, 362, 364 

-of milk from cows, 206, 207 


ZEMINI)AnS,Zl, 68,149,160,165,159, 
161 

indebtedness of, 87, 292 
ZemiiiAaH tracts, 162 
Mrwah (insect), 259 
Zizy^Ms, 154, 196 
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